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Preface  to  Reprint  Edition 


The  third  volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  series,  chiefly  because  contain- 
ing Dr.  Draper's  now  famous  interview  with  Augustin  Grig- 
non.  This  sturdy  grandson  of  Wisconsin's  first  settler,  Charles 
Langlade,  still  retained,  when  Draper  visited  him  in  the  spring 
of  1857,  a  vivid  recollection  of  men  and  manners  in  the  earli- 
est Wisconsin;  and  the  resulting  narrative  still  remains  as 
probably  the  most  important  account  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  one  living  in  thuse  primitive  days.  Another  impor- 
tant narrative  in  this  volume,  is  "Reminiscences  of  the  North- 
west" bv  B.  F.  II.  Witherell. 

John  Law's  account  of  "  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  the  North- 
west" is  interesting  not  only  for  itself  but  as  being  the  first 
attempt  in  the  Collections  to  give  any  detailed  treatment  of 
the  French  regime.  The  controversy  with  Shea,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  paper,  lends  to  it  additional  value.  The  French 
field  is  still  further  worked  by  the  presentation  of  several  valu- 
able documents  of  the  period,  under  the  general  title  of  "The 
Cass  Manuscripts";  also  by  the  publication  of  "Lieut.  Gov. 
Cruzat's  Message  to  the  Sauks  and  Foxes"  in  1781. 

The  "Indian  Tribes  of  Wisconsin"  are  ably  treated  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  the  t well-known  Catholic  historian;  and  there 
is  also  an  article  by  Richard  F.  Moore  on  "The  Chippewas 
of  Lake  Superior."  A  resume  is  given  of  Increase  A.  Lap- 
ham's  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin;  while  Alfred  Branson's  paper 
on  " Ancient  Mounds  or  Tumuli  in  Crawford  County"  is  in- 
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forming,  although  its  deductions,  common  in  his  day,  are  in  our 
own  discredited. 

Local  history  rills  a  large  space  in  this  volume — Kenosha, 
Whitewater,  Hudson,  Preseott,  "New  London,  Baraboo  Valley, 
the  Lemonweir,  the  counties  of  Green  and  Pierce,  and  North- 
eastern Wisconsin  receiving  attention;  with  a  general  economic 
article  on  "Wisconsin's  Internal  Navigation."  Eulogies  on 
James  Gates  Percival,  the  poet  and  lexicographer  who  ended 
his  days  as  Wisconsin's  state  geologist,  and  on  William  A. 
White,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  50's;  are  interesting  fea- 
tures, bringing  out  certain  phases  of  early  life  in  the  then  new 
commonwealth. 

In  this  as  in  volumes  i  and  ii,  much  of  whatever  credit 
is  due  for  the  mechanical  appearance  of  the  reprint  edition 
should  be  tendered  to  Miss  Annie  Amelia  Nunns,  the  Editor's 
secretary,  upon  whom  has  fallen  a  large  share  of  the  task  of 
proof-reading — an  expert  function  of  great  importance  in  any 
publication,  although  seldom  formally  recognized. 

E.  G.  T. 

Madison,  Wis.,  August,  1904. 
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Introductory 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  Tliird  Annual  Report  and 
Collections  of  the  Slate  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Publication  Committee  would  respectfully  state,  that  they 
have  earnestly  and  assiduously  aimed  to  bring  together  such 
a  collection  of  historical,  descriptive,  and  statistical  papers  as 
would  prove  useful  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  How 
far  they  jhavo  succeeded  in  this  endeavor,  they  leave  for 
others  to  judge. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  annual  volumes  are  not 
designed  as  complete  histories  of  the  whole,  or  scarcely  any 
one  portion  of  the  State.  They  are  simply  intended  to  serve 
as  lumber-yards  of  history,  from  which  future  historians — 
for  State,  County,  and  Town  histories — can  select  appropriate 
materials  for  the  construction  of  such  finished  historic  edi- 
fices as  may  hereafter  be  required.  Our  aim  then  is,  to 
"gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  preserve 
them  in  our  published  Collections;  and  by  disseminating 
them,  to  place  them  in  the  reach  of  all. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  foresee  precisely  what  character  of 
facts  will  hereafter  be  most  wanted — and  consequently  most 
sought  for  in  our  volumes.  Probably  all  classes  of  infonna- 
tiori  relating  to  our  State,  will  (have  their  interest  and  value, 
and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  our  present  volume  will  bo  found  to  con- 
tain quite  a  variety  of  communications  and  subjects — some 
relating  to  the  old  French  regime  of  over  a  century  ago — others 
to  events  in  the  North-West  during  the  War  of  1812-15 — others 
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still,  to  some  of  our  older  settled  Wisconsin  counties  and  settle- 
ments, and  yet  others  to  the  more  newly  settled  regions,  and 
some  even  to  the  distant  shores  of  hake  Superior.  Some  of  our 
pioneers  relate  the  story  of  their  adventures  and  primitive  hard- 
ships. Interesting  glimpses  are  also  given  of  the  Tied  Men, 
whose  curious  and  mythic  history,  so  far  as  we  can  snatch  its 
fragments  from  the  rapidly  receding  past,  should  be  gathered 
with  pious  care;  for  that  strange  race  must  shortly  forever  dis- 
appear from  our  borders,  and  future  generations  will  only  know 
of  them  what  history  preserves,  and  the  exaggerated  views  con- 
veyed in  such  characters  as  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Hiawatha 
and  Minnehaha,  and  other  equally  fanciful  conceptions  of  the 
poet. 

But,  varied  as  these  narratives  are,  they  will  serve  unitedly 
to  show  the  wonderful  advance  the  great  North-West  in 
general,  and  Wisconsin  in  particular,  are  making  in  all  the 
elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity. 

L.  0.  D. 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Objects  of  Collection  Desired 
by  the  Society 

1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  pioneer  settlers— old  letters  and 
journals  relative  to  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  ;  biographical  notices  of  our  pioneers,  and  of  eminent  citizens, 
deceased  ;  and  facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  tribes,  their  history,  character- 
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size,  representation  and  locality. 

4.  Information  respecting  any  ancient  coins,  or  other  curiosiites  found  in 
Wisconsin.  The  contribution  of  such  articles  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Society  is 
respec t f u  1 1  y  solicited. 

5.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities  in  this  State,  with 
their  significations. 

G.  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  American  history,  trav- 
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old  magazines,  pamphlets,  files  of  newspapers,  maps,  historical  manuscripts,  au- 
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David  Anderson,  Cincinnati. 


Third  Annual  Report 


To  His  Excellency,  Coles  Basiifokd, 

Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin, 
Sir: — By  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  granting  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  one  thousand  dollars  annually, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society, 
to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  past  year, 
exhibiting  the  manner  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation, 
with  the  accompanying  vouchers.  The  total  receipts  of  the  year, 
including  the  small  balance  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  January  last, 
have  been  $1,206  30;  and  the  disbursements,  $1,13G  71 — leav- 
ing a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $G9  59. 

Prosperity  and  Standing  of  the  Society 

It  is  with  undisguised  gratification,  that  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  presenting  their  Third  Annual  Report,  can 
state  that  the  unexampled  success  which  has  hitherto  attend- 
ed their  labors,  has"  continued  during  the  past  year.  This 
can  be  better  understood  when  we  state,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  re-organization  of  our  Society  three  years  since,  with  but 
fifty  volumes  in  the  library,  there  were  at  least  eighteen 
similar  Societies,  and  probably  more,  in  the  country,  which 
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surpassed  ours  in  the  extent  of  their  collections;  a  year  later, 
Jan.  1855,  there  were  but  twelve;  in  Jan.  185G,  seven,  and 
now,  but  five — those  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
the  Historical  Societies  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  Maryland;  nor  would  the  latter,  had  it  not  recently 
received  a  large  acquisition  by  the  addition  of  the  collections  of 
the  Baltimore  Library  Company. 

Increase  of  the  Library 
The  increase  of  the  library  has  been  as  follows: 

total,      50  vols. 
1050  " 
2117  " 
3122  " 

Thus  showing  an  increase  of  over  1000  volumes  annually;  and 
this  is  exclusive  of  about  3300  pamphlets,  and  unbound  docu- 
ments, and  many  files  of  unbound  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Of  the  1005  volumes  of  additions  the  past  year,  611  were  by  pur- 
chase, and  394  by  donation  and  exchange.  The  purchases  of 
the  two  preceding  years  together,  were  but  323  volumes.  But 
where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  increase  of  the  library,  as  the 
past  year  has  exhibited,  has  been  by  purchase,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  has  been  more  select,  and  in  most  instances,  more  rare 
and  desirable.  While  the  two  previous  years  exhibited  less  than 
half  the  increase  of  works  on  history,  biography,  travels,  bound 
newspaper  files,  and  publications  of  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
societies,  the  result;  this  year  shows  over  eiglit-tentlis  of  the  in- 
crease of  works  of  this  desirable  character.  Nearly  our  entire 
collection  relates  to  our  own  country,  and  of  its  kind,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  library  of  reference,  not  only  in  our 
own  State,  but  anywhere  in  the  West.  It  considerably  exceeds 
in  its  library  collections  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  its  Picture  Gal- 
lery and  Cabinet,  those  of  all  similar  societies  combined,  located 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 


Jan.  1854, 
"  1855, 
"  1856, 
"  1857, 
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Classification  of  the  Library 
The  library  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Works  on  history,  biography,  travels,  bound  newspaper  files,  and 


publications  of  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  . .  1778  vols. 

Congressional  publications,    598  " 

Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Scientific,    172  " 

State  Laws  and  State  Legislation,    171  " 

Miscellaneous,    403 

Total,    3122 


Of  these,  207  volumes  are  folios,  242  quartos,  the  rest  chiefly 
of  octavo  size.  There  are  probably  few  public  libraries  extant, 
that  possess  so  few  duplicates,  or  comparatively  worthless  works, 
as  ours — a  statement  in  which  we  are  amply  borne  out,  by  the 
voluntary  assurance  of  many  literary  and  other  intelligent 
visitors. 

Character  and  principal  works  added 

As  already  intimated,  eight-tenths  of  the  increase  of  the 
library  the  past  year,  has  been  by  purchase ;  and  the  pur- 
chased works  having  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  chiefly 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  Society's  intelligent  and 
faithful  agent,  Charles  B.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and 
those  donated  having  been  unusually  choice  and  appropriate, 
render  the  additions  of  the  past  twelve  months  far  more 
intrinsically  valuable  than  those  of  any  former  year.  Promr 
inent  among  the  purchased  works  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  from  its  commencement  in  1731,  to 
1833,  in  152  vols.,  containing  much  useful  matter  on  Ameri- 
can history ;  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1758  to  1850,  98  vols.,  also  valuable  for  its  American 
historical  matter  and  statistics;  Tiees  Cyclopedia,  45  quarto 
volumes;  London  Gazettee,  1707-1810,  55  vols.;  Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle,  1790-1802,  32  vols.;  British  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  11  vols.;  Biographical  Dictionary,  8  vols.;  an- 
other Biographical  Dictionary,  5  vols.,  quarto;  Columbian 
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Magazine,  1786-91,  6  vols.;  Gordon's  History  of  American 
War,  1787,  4  vols.;  Murray's  History  of  American  Revolu- 
tion, 2  vols.;  Andrew's  History  Late  War,  1785,  4  vols.; 
Political  Tracts,  1758-7  6,  4  vols.;  Paine  s  Tracts,  4  vols.; 
True  Orbis,  1570,  vellum,  folio;  Frampton'is  Joy  full  Newes 
out  of  the  New  Found  Worlde,  black  letter,  159G;  Be  Pry's 
Travels,   1599,   illuminated   title,   folio;   Purchas    Pity  rims, 
1617,  folio;  Creuxius'  History  of  Canada,  1604;  Hennepin's 
Travels  in  A  mcrica,  English,  edition,  1798 ;  Cotton  Mather's 
Magnolia  Ghrisii  Americana,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
New  Eingland,  from  1625  to  1698,  in  seven  hooks,  folio,  1702 ; 
Cotton  Mather's  History  of  New  England  Salvages,  from  1702 
to  1714;  Life  and  Works  of  Wm.  Penn,  1720,  2  vols.,  folio; 
History  of  Florida,  1731,  2  vols.;  Stith's  History  of  Virginia, 
1747;  Jeffery's  History  of  French  America,  folio,  1760;  Du 
Pratz's  History  of  Lowisiane,  2  vols.,  1763;  Rogers'  Journals 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  editions  of  1765  and  1770; 
Bouquet's  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  1770,  Royal 
American  Magazine,  1774 ;  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars  of  New 
England,  1775;  Hewat's  Historical  Account  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  1779 ;  Hutchins'  Description  of  the  Western  Country, 
with  curious  maps,  French  edition,  1781;  Winthrop's  Journal 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  1790 ;  vols.  II,  III  and 
V,  quarto1,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Philadelphia,  1786,  1793,  1802;  Hutchinson's  and 
Minot's  Histories  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Peters'  History  of  Cori- 
necticut;  Backus'  Church  History  of  New  England,  and  many 
others,  less  rare,  but  equally  valuable. 


Donated  Boohs 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  donated  works,  the  fol- 
lowing are  particularly  noticed:  Bequest  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stephen  W.  Williams,  an  intelligent  antiquary,  formerly  of 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  but  latterly  of  Laona,  111.,  66  volumes,  most- 
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Ij  on  New  England  and  American  history,  received  through 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Huntington;  American  Archives,  or  Documentary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  an  invaluable  work  in  9  folio  vol- 
umes, collected  and  edited  by  Col.  Peter  Force  ;  Annals  of 
Congress,  9  vols.,  and  other  valuable  works,  from  State  Depart- 
ment, Washington;  Com.  Perry's  Japan  Expedition,  Govern- 
ment quarto  edition,  2  vols.,  and  other  works,  from  Senators 
Dodge  and  Durkee  ;  Colonial  Records  of  Massachusetts,  1628- 
1686,  in  6  quarto  volumes,  superbly  printed,  and  published  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  works  from  Wm.  S. 
Farmer;  the  beautifully  printed  and  finely  illustrated  Field 
Booh  of  the  Revolution,  an  invaluable  work  in  2  royal  octavos, 
History  of  the  United  Stales,  and  Oar  Countrymen,  from  the 
author,  Benson  J.  Lossing;  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature, 
a.  valuable  standard  work  in  two  royal  octavos,  from  the  joint 
authors,  Messrs.  E,  A.  &  G.  L.  Duyckinck;  Narrative  of  Cabeca 
de  Vaca,  also,  Narratives  of  De  Soto  and  Fontaneda,  quartos, 
privately  printed,  and  presented  by  G.  W.  Piggs,  Jr. — works 
deserving  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  De  Vries  Early  American 
Voyages,  and  Wasliingtons  Farewell  Address,  privately  printed, 
by  the  enlightened  munificence  of  James  Lenox,  of  New  York, 
by  whom]  they  Avere  formerly  presented  to  the  Society;  Colonial 
History  of  New  York,  quarto,  published  by  the  State,  and  pre- 
sented, with  other  works,  by  'the  Regents  of  tflbe  University; 
the  continuation  of  the  noble  quarto  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by  the  learned  Henry  P..  School- 
«raft,  from  Hon.  G.  W.  Manypenny,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Memoirs  of  Protestant  Martyrs,  folio,  illuminated 
title  page,  London,  1668,  from  L.  H.  Whittlesey;  the  Ad- 
vertiser, a  literary  periodical,  after  the  style  of  the  Spectator 
and  Guardian,  1752,  from  G.  II.  Pountree,  Hintons  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  2  vols.,  quarto,  from  Dr.  A.  Schue, 
and  many  other  valuable  works. 
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To  these  may  be  added,  as  obtained  by  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates, a  copy  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Universal  History,  in 
38  vols. ;  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Miscellanies, 
4  vols. ;  and  History  of  England,  by  Hume  and  others,  G  vols. 

Works  Promised 

We  have  every  confidence  in  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Society.  It  has  effected  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other 
Historical  Societies  and  learned  institutions,  by  which  a  steady 
increase  will  naturally  result.  A  number  of  important  works 
are  promised  the  Society — the  Record  Publications  of  Great 
Britain,  in  some  05  volumes,  secured  for  the  Society  from,  the 
British  Government,  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  George  M. 
Dallas,  the  American  minister  at  London ;  sonic  20  vols. 
Democratic  Review,  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Larr-abee;  Transactions 
of  American  Philosophical  Society,  10  vols,  quarto,  by  the 
Society;  Works  of  John  Adams,  10  vols.,  by  his  grandson, 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Collections  and  Proceedings  of 
the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  and  several  vols,  of  old  Laws  of 
IT.  S.,  by  Geo.  H.  Moore,  librarian  X.  Y.  Hist.  Society;  some 
thirty  odd  vols.  North  American  Re  dew,  by  D.  W.  Ballon,  Jr.; 
his  genealogical  publications,  by  W.  H.Whitmore;  proof  im- 
pressions of  his  line  engravings  of  Stuart's  Washington,  and 
Sully's  Jackson,  beside  several  volumes  of  books,  by  the  enter- 
prising publisher,  Geo.  W,  Ohilds;  other  works  promised  by 
James  J.  Barclay,  James  S.  Buck,  Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
and  Col.  Eibenezer  Brigham. 

"Works  of  Historical  and  other  learned  Societies 

We  have,  during  the  past  and  former  years,  received  the 
complete  publications  of  the  following  Historical  and  other 
learned  Societies— the  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  Historical  Societies,  and  nearly  complete  of  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota  Historical  Societies;  eom- 
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plete  also  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  We  have  re- 
ceived, in  part>  the  publications  of  the  following  Societies — 
Boyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Xew  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia  and  Ohio  Historical  Societies; 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Re- 
gents of  the  Xew  York  University,  Boston  Natural  History 
Society,  American  Ethnological  Society,  Harvard  College, 
Philadelphia  Library  Company,  Essex  Institute;  Topograph- 
ical, Indian,  Pension,  Surgeon  General's,  Coast  Survey,  and 
Patent  Office  Bureaus,  Washington,  and  Lieut.  Maury's  wind 
and  cin-rent  charts.  The  American  Geographical  Society, 
Dorchester  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  Historical  Societies  of 
Vermont,  Iowa,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have  expressed 
friendly  wishes  of  co-operation  and  exchange. 

Bound  News-paper  Files 

That  part  of  the  Society's  labors,  connected  with  collecting 
files  of  newspapers,  we  still  regard  as  very  important — if  not 
for  the  present,  at  least  for  the  future.  The  whole  number 
of  bound  newspaper  files,  reported  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year,  including  a  complete  set  of  Niles*  National  Regis- 
ter, from  1811  to  1849,  was  'JOG  volumes — many  of  these 
volumes  embracing  singly,  several  years'  papers,  and  some  few 
dailies  but  half  a  year  each ;  we  have  now  to  report  an 
addition  of  sixty-seven  hound  volumes,  making  altogether 
273  bound  volumes  in  the  library,  to  which  we  would  point 
with  no  small  pride;  and  satisfaction.  These  newly  added 
files  consist  of  the  London  Gazette,  from  1 7(>7  to  1810,  in  55 
volumes,  purchased;  London  Times,  Nov.  1  S:> I  to  dun.  1834, 
in  four  volumes,  from  D.  II.  Richards;  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Chronicle,  the  pioneer  newspaper  of  Rock  River  Valley,  from 
its  commencement  in  July,  184T,  to  Sept.,  1854,  bound  in  3 
vols.,  covering  an  interesting  period  of  nearly  seven  and  a 
half  years,  and  containing  among  other  matters  of  interest, 
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the  proceedings  and  narratives  of  the  annual  Pioneers'  Festival 
of  Jefferson  county,  from  Ei.  W.  Skinner;  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  froni  Aug.,  1835,  to  May,  1834,  fromi  Rev.  Alfred 
Brunson,  containing  comimunications  hy  Mr.  Branson  and 
others,  relative  to  Wisconsin  at  that  early  period ;  Boston 
Weekly  Magazine,  from  Oct,  1803,  to  Oct.  1804,  from 
Hon.  Levi  Alden ;  New  York  Herald,  1808-09,  from  lion.  Sat. 
Clark;  Columbian  Detector,  part  of  1809,  and  The  War,  June, 
1812,  to  June,  1813,  from  Mrs.  Louisa  Rockwood ;  Madison 
Daily  Patriot,  vol.  1,  bound,  from  Messrs.  S,  D.  &  S.  EE.  Car- 
penter. 

Unbound  Newspapers  Files 

During  the  past  year,  the  Society  has  also*  been  enriched  in 
its  newspaper  collections,  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number 
of  unbound  tiles  of  Wisconsin  papers.  From  Hon.  Joshua 
Hathaway,  an  early  and  enterprising  Milwaukee  pioneer, 
has  been  received  a  very  important  collection,  chiefly  of 
Milwaukee  and  Madison  papers,  from  1S3G  to  1851,  more  or 
less  imperfect,  yet  probably  equal  to  thirty  volumes ;  Prairie 
du  Chien  Patriot,  somewhat  imperfect,  from  its  commence- 
ment, 1846,  to  1851,  five  volumes,  from  Mrs,  Hiram  A. 
Wright;  Watertown  {Wis.)  Register,  from  March,  1850,  to 
Feb.,  1854,  four  volumes,  from  E.  B.  Quiner;  Mineral  Point 
Tribune,  for  1848,  1850,  and  1851,  from  Cyrus  Woodman; 
Milwaukee  Flugblcettcr,  3  vols.,  from  V.  Naprstek;  Hudson 
North  Star,  from  U.  B.  Shaver;  the  Weyauwegian,  from  W.  C. 
Tompkins;  Columbus  Republican,  from  Mallo  &  Thayer,  and 
Temperance  League,  1853,  from  Rev.  W.  A.  Mies,  eaich  one 
volume. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals  received  regularly 

Besides  these  unbound  hies,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
others,  which  have  been  regularly  received  since  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  Society,  and  which  have  now  sufficiently  accu- 
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mulated  to  require  binding, — as  three  years  of  a  weekly  paper 
make  a  very  convenient  size  for  binding  and  lettering.  The 
number  of  papers  and  periodicals  which  are  kindly  and  gen- 
erously sent  to  the  Society,  remain  about  the  same  as  report- 
ed last  year ;  some  few  have  been  discontinued,  but  others  newly 
commenced  have  been  made',  more  than  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
A  full  list  will  be  found  appended  to  this  Report. 

Newspaper  Files  promised 

Among  the  newspaper  files  promised^  we  may  mention  the 
following:  Wisconsin  Territorial  files  of  1836,  '37,  and  '38, 
probably  the  most  complete  extant,  and  covering  a  period  of 
which  the  Society's  files  are  the  most  deficient;  and  a  bound 
file  of  the  Waukesha!  County  paper  for  1848,  '1-9  and  '50,  fromi 
Hon.  Geo.  Hyer,  an  intelligent  pioneer  newspaper  publisher, 
and  much  in  public  life;  Mineral  Point  Tribune ,  8  volumes, 
from  Geo.  W.  Bliss;  Lancaster  Herald/ 185 1-5 6,  from  J.  G. 
Cover;  Stevens'  Point  Pinery,  1853-5(3,  from  Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis; 
Menasha  Advocate,  1854-56,  from  Jeremkh  Crowley;  Boston 
Recorder,  1808,  from  Horatio  Hill;  and  several  files  of  Batavia 
Y.)  papers,  from  Lucas  Seaver. 

Neiuspapers  and  Periodicals  desired 

Other  early  newspaper  files,  and  particularly  those  relating 
to  Wisconsin,  are  known  to  be  extant,  which,  it  is  anxiously 
hoped,  will  soon  find  their  proper  place  in  the  Society's  col- 
lections. Let  a  spirit  of  patriotism  prompt  those  who  possess 
such  files,  to  promptly  and  cheerfully  contribute  them  to  the 
Society,  and  thus  augment  and  enrich  this  already  valuable 
and  interesting  department  of  our  library.  Will  not  the 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers,  especially  of  our  own 
State,"  who  have  not  yet  sent  the  Society  their  publications, 
commence  at  once  to  do  so  regularly,  and,  if  possible,  forward 
their  back  files.    Too  much  value  and  importance  cannot  be 
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placed  upon  newspaper  files — the  day  will  surely  come,  when 
they  will  be  truly  regarded  as  invaluable  treasures  of  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  our  young  and  gigantic  State.  We  can 
and  we  must,  have  the  best  and  most  complete  collection  of 
newspapers  preserved  by  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Pamphlets 

The  pamphlet  additions  have  not  been  large — three  hundred 
have  been  received.  Mainy  of  them  are  very  rare,  relating  to 
Wheelock's  Indian  Charity  School,  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
other  Revolutionary  and  ante-Revolutionary  events,  orations, 
eulogies,  historical  discourses,  public  speeches,  religious  conven- 
tions, etc.  The  total  number  of  pamphlets,  and  unbound  public 
documents,  now  amount  to  about  3,300. 

Maps  and  A  times 

To  our  collection  of  Maps  and  Atlases,  we  have  made  a  very 
satisfactory  addition — 18  maps,  and  11  bound  volumes  of 
Atlases.  A  rare  map  of  Wisconsin,  in  August,  1835,  by 
J.  Hathaway  and  others,  from  Hon.  Joshua  Hathaway;  map 
of  Madison  as  platted  in  1830,  from  David  Holt;  Lapham's 
large  map  of  Milwaukee,  from  I.  A.  Lapham ;  map  of  Madison 
in  1855,  from  T).  S.  Durrie;  a  view  of  Madison,  a  map  of 
Madison  and  the  Four  Lake  Country,  and  Harrison's  large 
mounted  map  of  Madison,  from  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell;  six  sec- 
tional maps  of  Winnebago  County,  from  Joseph  H.  Osborn ; 
two  maps  of  Central  America,  from  Hon.  H.  Dodge;  two  maps 
of  U.  S.,  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  from  Maj.  W.  H. 
Emory;  a  large  folding  map  of  the  world,  from  J.  TL  Colton ; 
and  a  large  new  mounted  map  of  the  U.  S.,  British  Provinces> 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  six  feet  square,  from  S.  Augustus 
Mitchell.    Twenty  maps  were  reported  last  year. 

The  atlases  are—  Sansom's,  published  in  1674;  Allard's, 
1696;  Bowen's,  2  copies,  1752;  Robert's,  1755;  Moll's,  1755; 
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Palairet's,  1755;  Faden's,  1790 — purchased ;  Atlas  Minor,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  V.  Naprstek  ;  Colton's  new  Atlas 
of  the  world,  a  most  comprehensive  and  invaluable  work,  in 
2  folio  volumes,  from  Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell. 

A  ulographs 

The  autograph  collection  of  the  Society  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented and  enriched,  by  the  donation  of  one  hundred  autograph 
letters,  mostly  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Revolution,  by  lion. 
Henry  S.  Randall — among  them  Generals  Washington,  Gates, 
Greene,  Conway,  George  Clinton,  James  Clinton,  Howe,  Hunt- 
ington, Hand,  Heath,  Knox,  Lincoln,  McDougall,  Israel  Put- 
nam, Rufus  Putnam,  Parsons,  Schuyler,  Lord  Sterling,  Steuben, 
Sullivan,  Stark,  Ten  Broeck,  Van  Rensselaer,  Van  Courtlandt, 
and  Wadsworth  ;  Cols.  Gansevoort,  Willett,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Humphreys,  Lamb,  James  Monroe,  Pickering,  and  Va.riek; 
the  following  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — 
Samuel  Adams,  Win.  Floyd,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Francis  Lewis,  Robert  Morris  and 
Thomas  McKean ;  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  CongTess 
of  the  Revolution ;  eminent  statesmen.' — Henry  Laurens,  Gov. 
Thomas  C  u  sh  i  n  g,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Dickinson,  John  Jay, 
John  Hanson,  Arthur  Lee,  Gov.  William  Livingston,  Governeur 
Morris,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  Gov.  J.  Trumbull ;  celebrated 
British  officers — Sir  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Brant,  the  cele- 
brated Mohawk  partisan  chief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Cadwall- 
ader  Golden,  Admiral  Digby,  Major  Gen.  V.  Jones,  Maj.  Gen. 
Pattison,  Maj.  Gen.  Vaughn,  and  others. 

Also,  autographs  of  Samuel  Adams  and  others,  from  Mrs. 
Louisa  Rockwood;  Samuel  Huntington,  Aaron  Burr,  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth, 'Sir  Francis  Head,  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  and 
Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  S.  R.  Phillips;  Col.  Ethan  Allen, 
and  Getn.  Ira  Allen,  from  J.  P.  Wheeler;  Gov.  Jonathan 
Trumbull  and  Gen.  William  Walker,  of  Nicaragua,  from  Dr. 
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John  W.  Hunt;  President  Zachary  Taylor,  from  Gen.  Charles 
Bracken  and  Rev.  A.  Brunson ;  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  from  Gen. 
John  Crawford;  Eleazer  Williams,  the  Dajuphin  claimant, 
from  Hon.  II.  Eugene  Eastman ;  Lord  Palmerston,  from  Dr. 
J.  Hobhins;  Lord  Eliot,  from  Dr.  J.  Seaton  Kelso;  Gen.  J. 
A.  Sutter,  the  celebrated  California  pioneer,  from  Hon.  rT.  W. 
Dean  ;  and  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell,  one  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners at  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  from  J.  R.  Bates. 

Additions  to  the  Cabinet 

Ancient  Newspapers. — Several  old  newspapers  of  various 
dates,  fronn  1775  to  1814,  have  been  received  from  S.  U.  Pinney, 
Hon.  A.  W.  Farr,  Hon.  A.  W.  Randall,  Lorenzo  Merrill, 
Alanson  Holly,  and  O.  R!.  Bacon ;  also,  a  fac-simile  reprint  of 
the  New  England  Courant,  Ych.  11,  1723,  the  first  newspaper 
ever  issued  by  Ben.  Franklin,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  from 
Wm.  Dudley;  a  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Gazette,  Oct.  7,  1756,  from  S.  G.  Drake. 

Ancient  MSS. — Several  curious  MSS.,  from)  1690  to  1774, 
signed  by  the  colonial  Gov.  Clark,  of  N.  Y.,  Col.  Jelles  Fonda, 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  others,  from  L.  Van  Slyck;  two 
MSS.  letters  of  the  Revolution,  one  in  1776,  the  other  in  1778, 
by  Maj.  Ben.  Throop,  from,  Geo1.  S.  Waterman;  the  MS.  pa- 
pers of  the  late  Lieut.  Matthew  G.  Fitch,  of  the  Black  Ha.wk 
war,  who  died  at  Mineral  Point,  in  April,  1844,  from'  Cyrus 
Woodman. 

Washington  Autographs. — A  beautiful  and  very  early  au- 
tograph of  Washington,  dated  in  1764,  from  his  venerable 
step-son,  and  only  surviving  member  of  his  family,  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis ;  a  fine  autograph  letter  of  the 
Father  of  his  country,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  August  8th, 
1796,  returning  thanks  for  a  copy  of  a  Fourth  of  July  Ora- 
tion, delivered  by  one  who  had  participated  in  the  Revolution- 
ary struggler— a  family  relic,  in  a  gilt  frame,  and  protected  by 
glass,  from  Charles  R.  Rogers. 
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Continental  Paper  Honey. — From  Geo.  O.  Tiffany, 
Robert  G.  Waud,  and  Col.  Ebenezer  Cliilds. 

Early  Wisconsin  Shin-plaster  Currency. — From  Hon. 
James  S.  Baker,  and  Rev.  A.  Brunson. 

Ancient  Indian  Implements,  &c. — From!  Albert  C.  Robin- 
son', Wnii.  Windross,  G.  O.  Tiffany,  and  D.  S.  Durrie,  and 
bones  and  pottery,  from  ancient  tumuli  in  Alabalma,  from  Dr. 
A.  Bigelow. 

Ancient  Coin. — From  S.  C.  Yont,  and  John  W.  Ford. 
From  (./apt.  George  S.  Dodge,  Ave  have  the  kind  promise  of  his 
noble  collection  of  coin. 

Relic  of  Black  Hawk. — A  piece  of  ribbon  taken  from 
Black  Hawk's  hair,  immediately  after  his  capture,  in  August, 
1S32,  by  the  late  lion.  Thos.  P.  Burnett,  from  Rev.  A.  Brim- 
son. 

The  Great  Seal  of  Michigan  Territory,  probably 
brought  to  Wisconsin  in  1835,  when  Gov.  Horner  came  west 
of  Lake  Michigan,  to  organize  Michigan  Territory,  when  Mich- 
igan had  been  formed  into  a  State; — also  the  shot-pouch  and 
powder-horn,  marked  1828,  of  Lieut.  M.  G.  Fitch,  unquestion- 
ably worn  by  him  during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  from  Cyrus 
Woodman. 

A  Relic. — A  section  of  a  pine  tree  from  Black  River,  hav- 
ing an  ancient  cut  of  some  sharp  instrument,  made  some  200 
years  ago,  judging  from  the  concentric  circles  which  had  over- 
grown it,  from  Hon.  W.  J.  Gibson. 

Charter  Oak  Relic. — A  section  of  the  celebrated  Charter 
Oak,  of  Hartford,  in  which  the  Connecticut  charter  was  secret- 
ed and  preserved  in  1687,  and  which  fell  Aug.  21,  1850,  from 
II.  G>  Bliss. 

Wild  Rice,  Beaver  Chips. — A  bottle  of  wild  Rice,  gath- 
ered in  Chippewa  county,  Wis.,  and  two  chips,  as  gnawed  by 
beavers,  from  Hon.  D.  J.  Powers. 
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A  Certificate  of  a  shake  in  the  Western  Emigration 
Company,  which  led  the  way  to  the  settlement,  of  Pike  River, 
afterwards  Southport,  now  Kenosha,  dated  March  9th,  1835, 
from  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop. 

Revolutionary  Relic. — A  pair  of  brass  spoon-moulds,  used 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  for  running  pewter  spoons,  from  Dea. 
Daniel  Gorum. 

Japanese  Curiosities.- — Japanese  alphabet,  written  upon 
the  native  bark  paper  of  the  country ;  a  specimen  of  paper  made 
by  murderers  in  the  government  prison,  Agra,  India,  obtained 
there  by  Bayard  Taylor;  a  water  color  of  a  Japanese  lady,  and 
also  of  the  Governor  of  Uraga,  Japan,  in  the  threatened  act  of 
suicide,  called  Hari  Kari,  both  drawn  in  Japan,  by  Bayard 
Taylor;  autograph  signatures  of  the  five  Japanese  Imperial 
Commissioners,  who  made  the  treaty  with  Com.  Perry;  and 
two  Japanese  views,  in  water  colors,  six  by  ten  inches — all  from 
Win.  B.  Draper,  who  accompanied  Coin1.  Perry's  Japan  Expe- 
dition. 

A  Promised  Relic  of  King  Philip's  Indian  War. — An 
ancient  musket,  once  owned  and  used  by  John  Prescott,  who 
figured  in  King  Philip's  Indian  War  of  1 07 5,  from  his  lineal 
descendants,  Col.  Ebenezer  and  Prescott  Brigham. 

Engravings  and  Pliotograplis 

To  the  department  of  engravings  and  photographs,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  added:  A  beautiful  and  accurate  steel 
engraving  of  the  Hon.  X.  P.  Tallin adge,  one  of  the  Territorial 
Governors  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  gilt  frame —  a  gift  from  Gov. 
Tallmadge;  a  fine  colored  photograph  of  Gen.  Albert  G. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  of  our  pioneers,  taken 
by  Fowler  and  IIor;i,  Milwaukee,  in  a  gilt  frame,  1;*)  by  19 
inches,  gift  of  Gen.  Ellis;  a  beautiful  engraving,  22  by  30 
inches,  of  Gov.  Gardner  and  2-1  other  State  officers  of  Mass- 
achusetts, from  Win.  S.  Farmer;  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  the 
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learned  historian  of  the  Red  Man,  and  early  Wisconsin  explorer, 
Henry  Ilowe  Schoolcraft,  from  Mr:  Schoolcraft;  and  an  elegant 
photograph  of  Bayard  Taylor,  from  the  well  known  photograph- 
ist, A.  Hosier,  Chicago. 

Principal  Donors 

The  principal  donors  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet,  an — State 
Department,  Washington;  State  of  Wisconsin;  our  honorable 
and  attentive  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress;  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  New  York;  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Hon.  Joshua  Hathaway, 
Henry  C.  Baiird,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Elisha  W.  Skinner,  E.  A. 
and  G.  L.  Duyckinck,  Mrs.  Louisa  Rockwood,  V.  Naprstek, 
Lion.  Wm.  B.  Towne,  Rev.  A.  Brunson,  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis, 
and  Dr.  A.  Schue. 

These  and  other  steady  friends,  who  never  weary  in  well 
doing,  have  been  constant  in  their  attentions  and  services  to  the 
Society.  Our  worthy  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress have  given  us  the  assurance  of  continuing  to  send  our 
Society  works  published  by  Congress — books,  reports,  docu- 
ments, maps,  pamphlets  and  speeches.  Nothing  relating  to  our 
country's  progress  and  policy,  can  be  regarded  as  too  trivial 
or  uni important  for  preservation  by  such  a  Society  as  ours — 
for  such  as  these,  in  the  estimation  of  Daniel  Webster,  form 
"the  elements  of  history/' 

Picture  Gallery 

Since  the  last  Report,  the  Gallery  of  Portraits  of  our  pioneers 
and  early  public  men,  has  received  some  important  additions, 
— the  two  pictures  of  the  Wisconsin  Heights  and  Bad  Ax 
battle-fields,  worthy  and  truthful  memorials  of  those  memorar 
ble  historic  localities  of  Wisconsin — the  former,  the  generous 
gift  of  Hon.  Hiram  C.  Bull,  and  the  latter  obtained  by 
purchase,  and  both  sketched  on  the  spot,  and  painted  by 
Messrs.  Brookes  and  Stevenson ;  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  B. 
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0.  Eastman,  fro<m|  Mrs.  Eastman;  of  Daniel  Bread,  the  intel- 
ligent old  chief  of  the  Oneida  a,  near  Green  Bay,  froim  Brookes 
and  Stevenson;  of  Hon.  John  P.  Arndt,  Judge  J  as.  II.  Lock- 
wood,  Gen.  Charles  Bracken,  Gen.  John  H.  Bountree,  Hon. 
Levi  Sterling,  Edmund  D.  Clinton,  Hon.  Mason  C.  Darling, 
and  Hon.  Montgomery  M.  Cothren,  presented  respectively  by 
those  meritorious  pioneers  and  early  public  men  of  Wisconsin, 
and  all  executed  by  those  talented  and  deserving  artists,  Messrs. 
Brookes  and  Stevenson,  of  Milwaukee.  A  portrait  of  Hon, 
A.  A.  Town  send,  and  of  Hon.  Edward  Pier,  the  one  a  well 
known  pioneer  of  the  Lead  Region,  and  the  other  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  have  also  been  received.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these 
pictures,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  appended  report  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  Committee. 

Last  year's  report  exhibited  twenty-one  portraits,  and  one 
landscape  view — twenty-two  paintings;  and  now  twelve  addi- 
tional portraits,  and  two  historical  paintings  or  views — making 
altogether,  thirty-three  portraits,  and  three  view's,  or  a  total  of 
thirty-six  oil  paintings.  This  is  indeed  a  creditable  collection 
as  the. result  of  three  years'  efforts',  since  the  Society  commenced 
its  formation — creditable  alike  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  liber- 
ality and  hearty  co-operation  of  our  noble  and  public  spirited 
pioneers,  and  of  the  several  talented  and  appreciative  artists 
who  have  generously  contributed  to  this  gratifying  result, 

Poiiteaits  PiiOMisED. — The  following  forty-one  persons,  all, 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  Wisconsin  history, 
have  kindly  consented  to*  furnish  their  portraits  for  the  Picture 
Gallery:  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  so  long  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan Territory  when  what  is  now  Wisconsin  formed  a  part; 
Ex-Gov.  John  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  so  prominently  connect- 
ed with  the  Black  Hawk  War;  Gov'rs  Dodge,  Horner, 
Tallmadge,  Dewey,  Farwell  and  Bashford ;  Hon.  Moses 
Meeker,   Col.  D.  M.   Parkinson,  Hon.  Morgan  L.  Martin, 
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Gen.  A.  G.  Eillis,  Col.  James  Morrison,  Col.  Samuel  Ryan, 
Capt.  R.  II.  McGoon,  Rev.  Alfred  Brurison,  J.  V.  Suydam, 
Hon.  Charles  Durkee,  Col.  II.  M.  Billings,  Chief  Justice 
Whiton,  Hon.  Stephen  Taylor,  Bishop  Kemper,  Dr.  B.  B. 
Gary  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  Col.  John  B.  Terry,  Gen.  Hercules 
L.  Dousinan,  Win.  N'.  Seymour,  Col.  James  Maxwell,  Cyrus 
Woodman,  Hon.  Augustus  A.  Bird,  Hon.  Charles  C.  Sholes, 
Darwin  Clark,  Hon.  Patrick  Rogan,  Hon.  Daniel  Wells, 
Jr.,  Maj.  John  P.  Sheldon,  Hon.  Joshua  Hathaway,  Bishop 
Henni,  Hon.  Charles  EL  Lairabee,  Hon.  Samuel  Crawford, 
Hon.  Asahel  Pinch,  Jr.,  George  P.  Delaplaine;  and  also  of 
the  late  Gen.  George  W.  Hickcox,  John  Messersmith,  and  the 
distinguished  Stockbridge  Chief,  John  W.  Quinney,  from  their 
respective  friends;  and  of  Wau-me-ge-sa-kO',  a  distinguished 
Indian  Chief,  painted  in  1839,  by  Ilealcy,  an  Irish  artist, 
promised  by  the  late  Hpn.  Solomon  Juneau,  and  his  two  sons, 
Hon.  Paul  Juneau  and  Hon.  Narcisse  M.  Juneau. 

Wau-me-ge^sa-ko,  or  The  Wampum,  was  head  chief  of  the 
Chippewas,  Pottawattamics  and  Ottawas,  who  resided  at  Mani- 
towoc, where  he  died  in  1844,  aged  about  fifty-five  years.  He 
had  acted  a  prominent  part  at  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Moris, 
in  1827,  at  Green  Bay,  in  1828,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1829, 
and  at  Chicago,  in  1833 — at  the  latter  of  which,  the  Indian  title 
was  extinguished  to  all  that  fine  tract  of  country,  commencing 
at  Gros  Point,  nine  miles  north  of  Chicago1,  to  the  source  of 
Milwaukee  River,  and  thence  west  to  Rock  River,  which  was 
ratified  in  1835.  Tlio  original  portrait  of  this  distinguished 
Indian  chief  of  Wisconsin,  must  ever  be  esteemed  as  valuable 
and  interesting. 

Besides  this  long  list  of  desirable  portraits,  the  following 
distinguished  artists  of  our  country,  whose  fame  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Union, ,  liave  most  kindly  and  courteously 
promised  or  intimated  some  gift  of  their  pencil  to  the  Society, 
viz. :  John  R.  Johnston,  G.  N".  and  John  Frankenstein,  John 
Eeagle,   J.   McMurtrie,   P.   P.   Rotherniel,   William  Hart, 
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W.  D.  Washington,  John  F.  Francis,  Alvah  Bradish,  John 
Phillips  and  A.  Hosier.  The  subjects  have  not  generally  l>een 
determined;  those  which  halve  been,  are — portrait  of  Jackson, 
by  Johnston  ;  an  historical  piece,  by  John  Frankenstein  ;  and 
a  copv  of  his  original  portrait  of  the  venerable  Seneca  Indian 
chief,  Gov.  Blacksnakc,  by  Phillips.  These  will  prove  honor- 
able free-will  offerings  from  artists  of  the  highest  rank  in  our 
country,  and  will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  and  attraction  of 
our  Picture  Gallery,  already  enriched  by  the  skill  and  genius 
of  the  two  Sully  s,  Oatlin,  Cropsey,  Brookes,  Stevenson, 
Edwards,  Head,  Carpenter  and  Stanley. 

Statuette,  Bust,  and  Photographs  promised 

The  celebrated  artist,  Clark  Mills,  has  most  liberally  and 
courteously  promised  the  Society  a  statuette  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
cast  in  metal;  A.  P.  Stanley,  of  Shullsburg,  has  generously 
tendered  a  bust  of  his  own  execution;  while  A.  Ilesler,  Fowler 
and  Horn,  and  Lund  and  Joslyn,  well  known  photographists, 
have  as  kindly  promised  specimens  of  their  skill  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

System  of  Interchanges 

From  M.  Vattemare,  we  confidently  expect  to  receive, 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  Library  and  Cabinet,  Besides  the  generous  grant  of  State 
publications,  set  apart  by  the  State  for  transmission  to  the 
International  Literary  Agency  at  Paris,  as  Well  as  to  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  the  ( Corresponding  Secretary 
has  taken  special  pains  to  solicit  and  secure,  both  for 
transmission  to  M.  Vattemare,  and  for  exchanges  with 
the  Societies  of  our  own  country,  all  works,  bound  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  published  in,  and  relating  to  Wisconsin,  its 
laws,  legislation,  history,  geography,  statistics,  growth,  pro- 
gress, commerce,  and  literary  institutions — thus  aiming  (o 
make  our  Society  the  medium  of  supplying  prominent  pub- 
lic  libraries  at  home  and  abroad,  with  all  the  leading  works 
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illustrative  of  our  wonderful  growth,  policy  and  progress — 
thus  disseminating  information  that  must  ultimately  prove  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  Wis- 
consin, besides  adding  largely,  by  their  kindred  returns,  to  the 
literary  treasures  and  accumanulations  of  our  Society.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  system  of  exchanges,  established  by  the  Society, 
over  two  hundred  bound  Volumes  have  been  received,  and  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets — in  addition  to  several  hundred 
volumes  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  State.  A  list  will  be 
found  appended,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  have  been 
derived.  ,  , 

Death  of  Per -rival,  Messer smith,  and  Hickcox 

The  death  of  James  G.  Percival,  the  State  Geologist,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  our  Society,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
one  of  the  most  timid  mien  our  country  has  produced,  has  been 
properly  noticed  by  the  Society.  The  appropriate  eulogies  of 
E.  A.  Calkins  and  Horace  Rublee,  Esqrs.,  on  the  occasion,  will 
be  found  appended  to  this  Report.  The  death  of  John  Messer- 
smith,  which  took  place  about  the  time  the  last  Report  was 
made,  and  that  of  Gen.  George  W.  Hickcox,  which  soon  foLowed, 
— both  worthy  and  intelligent  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  and  corre- 
sponding members  of  this  Society,  who  evince  a  lively  interest 
in  its  success  and  usefulness — deserve  to  be  properly  noticed. 
Our  venerable  President  has  furnished  a  memoir  of  the  former, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  secure  one  of  Gen.  Hickcox. 

Deatth  of  Solomon  Juneau 

Solomon  Juneau,  whose  name  is  intimately  interwoven  in 
the  history  of  Wisconsin,  and  its  commercial  metropolis, — a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  one  who  had  devised  liberal  con- 
tributions to  its  historical  archives  and  Picture  Gallery,  has 
recently  been  called  away.  It  is  fit  that  the  Society  should 
institute  efforts  to  secure  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  worth,  serv- 
ices and  memory  of  a  man  so  universally  beloved, — one  who 
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had  done  so  much  for  Wisconsin,  and  bore  for  his  adopted  State, 
where  he  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  a  son. 

William  A.  White 
The  mysterious  disappearance:,  early  in  October  last,  of 
William  A.  White,  a  member  of  the  Executive  C<Mii&*ittee  of 
this  Society,  is  an  event  full  of  pain  and  solicitude  to  lis  all. 
A  man  of  generous  impulses,  an  earnest  lover  of  his  race,— 
freely  devoting  his  time,  means,  and  cultivated  intellect,  to  the 
advancement  of  education,  agriculture,  and  everything  having 
the  remotest  prospect  of  bettering  or  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  man,— a  member  and  officer  of  this  Society,  who 
labored,^  as  is  known  to  but  a  few,  and  labored  successfully, 
at  critical  periods  in  its  history, — such  a  man,  so  kind  and 
generous  to  all,  so  full  of  public  spirit,  so  simple-hearted,  so 
all  unselfish  and  unostentatious  in  all  his  intercourse,  if  it 
were  possible,  we  would  gladly,  joyfully  recall  to  our  midst. 
But  if,  in  the  ways  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  we  are  never 
to  behold  his  face  again,  we  shall  ever  revere  his  memory,  as 
a  true  fellow-laborer  and  a  warm-hearted  friend  of  humanity.* 

*  Since  this  Annual  Report  was  made,  the  remains  of  Mr.  White  have 
been  found,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  four  miles  north  of 
Milwaukee.  They  were  discovered  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857,  but  were  so 
decayed  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  certainty, 
the  cause  or  manner  of  his  death,  though  all  the  circumstances,  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments, — having  just  returned  from  Chicago,  where 
he  had  in  vain  sought  relief. — his  depression  of  mind  when  last  seen, 
on  the  morning  of  October  10th,  185G,  by  C.  W.  Olney,  Esq.,  of  Madi- 
son, as  he  walked  in  company  with  him  from  the  steamboat  landing, 
in  Milwaukee,  to  his  hotel,  half  abstracted  and  frequently  in  tears,  all 
go  to  convey  the  idea,  however  painful  to  his  friends  to  believe  it,  that 
he  destroyed  himself  by  poison.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Wtn.  B. 
Jarvis,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond,  the  intimate  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
White,  who  examined  the  remains  and  were  familiar  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  such  too  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Naumann,  of  Milwau- 
kee. There  was  no 'weapon  around  him.  His  valuable  gold  watch  was 
found  in  his  clothing;  which,  with  his  Madison  and  Milwaukee  rail- 
road ticket,  anti-slavery  newspaper  cuttings,  peculiar  watch-key,  cloth- 
ing, color  of  the  hair,  filling  of  the  teeth,  and  size  of  body,  all  proved 
conclusively  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Mr.  White.  He  was  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations,  and  was  perhaps  grieved,  chagrined,  and  dejected,  that 
those  to  whom  he  had  the  best  right  to  look  for  aid,  and  who  had  every 
ability  to  grant  it,  should  yet  refuse  to  extend  him  the  needed  relief. 
His  estate  will  not  only  pay  all  his  indebtedness,  but  leave  several 
thousand  dollars  for  his  surviving  family.  For  sketches  of  Mr.  White's 
life  and  character,  see  Appendix,  No.  8.  L.  C.  D. 
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Meetings  of  ihe  Society — new  Members 

During  the  past  year,  all  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Society 
have  been  held,  together  with  two  special  meetings ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  unabated  interest  manifested  by  the  officers 
and  members,  no  meeting  has  yet  failed,  since  the  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  Society,  for  want  of  a  quorum.  Twenty -four 
active  members  have  been  chosen,  and  a  number  of  Life  and 
Honorary  members,  and  a  large  number  of  Corresponding 
members.  From  many  of  the  members  of  all  classes,  repeated 
evidences  of  kindness  and  attention  have  been  received,  evinc- 
ive of  their  appreciation  of  the  objects  and  labors  of  the  Society. 

Reports  and  Collections 

The  First  Annual  Report  and  Collections  of  the  Society, 
a  thin  volume  of  1(H)  pages,  proved  a  great  benefit,  by  way 
of  sending  in  return  to  donors;  and  the  Second  Annual  Report 
and  Collections,  a  volume  of  548  pages,  published  the  past  year, 
has  proved  an  additional  help  to  the  Society,  in  remunerating 
donors,  showing  them  what  the  Society  is  doing,  and  stimulat- 
ing them  to  renewed  contributions.  The  two  volumes  contain 
much  valuable  matter,  pertaining  to  our  history  and  progress, 
which,  without  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  would  never  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  the  Legislature  has 
directed  by  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  audit  the  postages  of 
the  Society,  thus  enabling  us  to  send  forth  many  copies  of  our 
Reports  and  proceedings,  that  Ave  could  not  otherwise  have  done, 
husbanding,  as  we  must,  the  small  means  of  the  Society  for  the 
purchase  of  rare  old  works,  paying  rent,  insurance,  freight,  fuel, 
lights  and  incidental  expenses.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
historical  papers  prepared,  and  in  course  of  preparation,  for  the 
third  volume;  and,  we  trust,  they  will  add  largely  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  early  history,  growth  and  de^ 
velopmemt  of  Wisconsin. 
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We  adverted  in  our  last  Report  to  the  desirableness  of  hav- 
ing at  least  a.  portion  of  the  edition  of  our  annual  volume  print- 
ed on  better  paper,  and  put  up  in  cloth  binding.  The  reasons 
we  then  urged,  still  constrain  us  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the 
respectful  consideration  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature.  In 
all  else,  our  Society  takes  rank  with  the  most  useful  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  Union  -  but  in  the  style  of  issuing  our  publica- 
tion, we  are  not  only  behind  the  age,  but  far  in  the  realr  of 
all  other  Societies.* 

Bequests  and  Endowments  Desired 

A  Society,  like  ours,  that  has  proved  itself  so  eminently 
successful  in  all  the  objects  of  its  formation — out-stripping,  in 
three  short  years,  all  kindred  institutions  in  the  West,  having 
already  collected  more  than  all  others  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
combined,  though  several  of  them:  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  existence;  with  but  five  other  Societies  of  the  kind  in 
the  Union  now  surpassing  it  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  collec- 
tions— such  a  Society,  just  entering  upon  an  unexampled 
career  of  usefulness,  appeals  with  peculiar  appropriateness  to 
our  old  pioneers,  and  other  intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens, 
for  a  portion  of  their  spare  means.  Tlte  bequest  of  sixty-six 
rare  volumes,  by  a  citizen  of  an  adjoining  State,  to  our  Society, 
should  be  an  incentive  to  our  own  enlightened  fellow  citizens 
to  imitate,  and  improve  upon,  so  worthy  an  example.  Our 
Society  not  only  needs  and  solicits  donations  and  bequests  of 
books,  but  of  material  aid  also,  for  an  ample  permanent  en- 
dowment— the  interest  of  which  only  to  be  used  in  advancing 
the  objects  of  the  association. 

As  an  act  of  private  munificence,  the  forecast  and  liberal- 
ity of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  founding  and  endowing  the  Astor 

*It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  since  this  Report  was  submitted,  the 
Legislature  in  addition  to  the  usual  ordinary  edition  in  stitched  covers, 
has  authorized  the  annual  publication  of  two  thousand  extra  copies  of 
its  annual  volume,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  on  a  good  quality  of  dou- 
ble medium  book  paper,  and  bound  in  muslin.  L.  C.  D. 
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Library,  which  now  numbers  its  one  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, is  probably  unequalled;  and  his  son,  Win.  B.  Astor, 
has  recently  contributed  $200,000  towards  the  ex]>ense  of  an 
additional  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  vast  collec- 
tion of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  past.  The  State  of 
New  York,  as  early  as  1814,  granted  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  that  State,  $12,000  as  an  endowment,  and  this  fund  has 
yielded  an  annual  income  which  has  done  much  towards  plac- 
ing that  institution  at  the  head  of  the  kindred  Societies  of  the 
country,  having  accumulated  a  noble  library  of  25,000  volumes. 
The  late  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  $10,000 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  Thomas  Dowse, 
who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  the  business  of  a  tanner,' and  had 
accumulated  a  valuable  library  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
volumes,  embracing  the  finest  and  rarest  editions  of  the  best 
authors  in  English  literature,  valued  at  from  $30,000  to 
$40;000,  just  before  his  death  presented  the  whole  collection 
to  that  worthy  Society;  and  the  executors  of  Mr.  Dowse,  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  imposed  upon  them,  have  bestowed 
$10,000  as  the  "Dowse  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,"  the  principal  to  be  kept  intact,  and  the  income  only 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

The  late  benevolent  Elliot  Oresson,  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
queathed $10,000  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the 
income  of  which  has  imparted  new  life  to  that  institution,  as 
is  seen  in  the  increased  frequency,  and  improved  style,  of  its 
published  volumes  of  Collections.  This  worthy  Society  is 
endeavoring  to  raise  by  subscriptions  of  $20  each,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  for  a  permanent  Publication  Eund,  and  has  met  thus 
far  with  encouraging  success. 

The  Virginia  Historical  Society,  which  has  languished  for 
many  years,  has  commenced  securing  by  donation,  a  perma- 
nent fund,  and  has  partially  succeeded — complete  success, 
will,  undoubtedly,  give  increased  vigor  to  all  its  operations. 
The  Hon.   Stephen  Salisbury  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  re- 
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ccntly  bestowed  $5,000  upon  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, the  income  of  which  is  to  bp  exclusively  devoted  to 
binding  purposes ;  there  being  previously  an  invested  fund 
for  the  general  objects  of  the  Society,  of  some  $30,000.  May 
these  worthy  examples  quicken  the  patriotism  and  generosity 
of  the  liberal  men  of  Wisconsin,  and  cause  theni  to  remember 
our  State  Historical  Society  in  the  distribution  of  their  wealth, 
their  bequests  and  endowments. 

A  Fire-proof  Edifice  Needed 

Upon  the  subject  of  an  edifice  for  the  exclusive  use1  of  the 
Society,  we  cannot  express  our  views  more  to  the  purpose, 
than  to  repeat  what  we  have  formerly  submitted,  with  regard 
to  the  matter— with  the  single  additional  remark,  that  another 
year's  harvest  in  the  field  of  historic  research  and  collection, 
has  largely  increased  the  precious  store  of  material  exposed  to 
danger  by  every  flour's  delay.  ''Our  collections  are  already 
becoming  so  large  and  valuable,  as  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  Committee  with  the  importance  of  a,  fire-proof  building, 
for  their  safety  and  preservation.  We  should  be  admonished 
by  the  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  public  archives  by 
fire  on  many  occasions — in  New  Hampshire  in  1736,  in 
Massachusetts  in  1747,  besides  having  been  damaged  by  three 
previous  fires;  in  Xew  York  in  1740— 11,  and  1773;  in  New 
Jersey  in  1680;  in  North  Carolina,  in  1731;  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1698;  and  in  Canada  in  1854 — all  which  were  acci- 
dental; and  in  Virginia  in  178.1,  by  the  fratricide  Arnold. 
Five  times  have  the  national  archives  suffered  by  con  Hag  ra- 
tion— in  1800,  when  the  buildings  of  the  War  department 
were  destroyed;  in  1814,  when  the  British  troops  burned  the 
public  buildings;  in  1833,  when  the  Treasury  buildings  were 
destroyed;  and  again  in  1836,  and  lastly  in  1851,  when  tho 
Congressional  Library  was  burned.  Until  our  Society  secures 
a  fire-proof  building  for  the  custody  of  its  inestimable  treas- 
iires,  its  friends  cannot  entirely  repress  their  fears  and  anxie- 
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ties.  Several  public-spirited  citizens  of  our  State,  justly  ap- 
preciating' the  importance  of  preserving  the  Society's  collections, 
have  each  pledged  fifty  dollars  towards  a  fire-proof  building 
fund;  others  stand  ready  to  contribute  liberally  when  it  shall 
be  deemed  a  proper  time  to  make;  an  efficient  movement. 

"The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing which  cost  about  $18,000,  of  which  its  President,  lion.  Ste- 
phen Salisbury,  contributed  $5,000,  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  building  stands;  the  _Xew  York  Historical  Society  has  a 
commodious  building  nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  the  founda- 
tion for  which  was  the  generous  bequest  of  a  maiden  lady, 
of  five  thousand  dollars;  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  His- 
torical Societies,  possessing  each  a  library  and  collections 
scarcely  larger  than  ours,  have  their  permanent  quarters;  while 
the  Maine1  Historical  Society  has  received  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State  a  donation  of  land,  valued  at  $(5,000,  to  aid 
in  erecting  a  permanent  edifice.  The  Historical  Society  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  collections  are  about  the  same1  in  extent  as 
ours,  has  raised  funds  for  a  building;  and  even  the  young,  ener- 
getic Society  of  Minnesota,  has  purchased  a  lot,  and  is  rearing 
a  commodious  structure. 

"  If  we  had  a,  tire  proof  depository  for  our  collections,  they 
would  be  largely  augmented  by  hooks,  manuscripts,  papers, 
pictures — comprising  the  most,  authentic  materials  for  history, 
now  scattered  over  the  State,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  might,  for  public  or  historic  purposes,  wish  to  consult 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  the  State  should  soon  erect 
a  new  capitol,  or  enlarge  the  present  edifice,  the  Legislature 
would  provide  a  permanent,  safe  and  commodious  Hall  for 
the  use  of  our  Society;  and  if  this  cannot  be  effected  within 
a  reasonable  period, t that  the  Legislature  be  memorialized  for 
an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  building, 
on  condition  that  a  certain  additional  amount  be  raised  among 
the  cititzens  of  the  State  for  that  purpose.    A  Hall  of  this 
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character  is  greatly  needed,  and  we  cannot  too  soon  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  devise  the  best  means  to  secure 
the  object  in  view."** 

Commendations  and  Encouragements 
Judging  ourselves  by  ourselves  is  not  wise — let  others,  who 
are  disinterested,  judge  us;  and  when  universally  favorable,  the 
opinions  of  such  men  should  stimulate  us  to  renewed  efforts 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  noble  labors  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  Hon.  J  a  red  Sparks,  so  well  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  writes:  "I  am  glad  to  learn  the  success  of  your  State 
Historical  Society.  During  the  time  since  it  was  founded,  it 
seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  similar  Society  in  the 
country.  It  has  set  an  example  of  enterprise  and  activity 
which  any  Society  may  be  proud  to  follow." 

In  the  most  encouraging  manner  writes  the  Hon.  James  K. 
Paulding:    "When  I  contemplate  the  rise  and  progress  of 


*It  is  a  singular  co-incidence,  that  at  the  very  hour — Jan.  6,  1857, 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening — while  this  Report  was  being  read,  the 
State  House  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  with  many  valuable  collections  of  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  that  State,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  among  the  property  destroyed  was  the  large  collection  of  news- 
paper files  which  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  President  of  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,  had  been,  we  believe,  forty  or  fifty  years  in  bringing 
together. 

And  pertinent  to  this  subject,  is  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York,  and  who  recently  presented  the  Society  with  one  hundred  rare 
and  precious  letters  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Revolution:  "But  is 
one  all-important  thing  attended  to?  Are  you  safe  from  fire?  If  not, 
some  unpropitious  day  will  leave  your  Society  and  State  plundered  of 
these  things,  which  can  never  be  replaced.  If  any  member  of  your 
Society  thinks  it  an  easy  thing  to  pick  up  these  interesting  remains  of 
the  past  in  the  highway,  let  him  go  to  work,  and  see  how  long  it  will 
take  him  to  get  together  again  only  the  one  hundred  letters  I  sent  you! 
The  chances  are  two  to  one,  that  he  will  fail,  with  all  the  time  he 
chooses  to  take.  It  would  be  a  work  of  the  merest  chance,  to  get  them 
together  again.  By  all  manner  of  means,  have  a  fire-proof  building. 
Don't  now  look  at  size  and  splendor — but  safety.  A  brick  house  in  an 
isolated  position,  with  iron  shutters  and  shelves,  could  be  constructed 
at  a  very  moderate  cost,  if  you  will  only  let  the  fancy  work  go,  and 
let  fancy  wait  till  the  next  generation.  It  can't  be  but  your  Legisla- 
ture would  make  the  necessary  appropriation.  If  not,  appeal  to  the 
public  spirited  citizens  of  your  State  to  raise  the  necessary  means  by 
subscription. 

"I  believe  I  mentioned  that  I  have  not  done  with  you,  but  now  hope 
to  make  your  Society  the  residuary  legatee  of  a  large  collection  of  au- 
tographs, after  I  get  a  task  off  my  hands,  and  make  my  own  eventful 
selection  for  my  family."  L.  C.  D. 
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Wisconsin,  and  reflect  "what  a  few  years  ago  was  a  path-way 
for  Savages  in  their  wars  of  extermination,  is  now  the  seat  of 
literature  and  science,  and  that  a  Historical  Society  now  ex- 
ists on  the  spot  recently  occupied,  or  rather  roamed,  by  savage 
hordes  equally  ignorant  of  both,  I  compare  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  absolutely  lose  myself  in  contemplating  the  future 
destinies  of  my  country,  should  the  people  not  commit  suicide 
by  plunging  into  sectional  dissensions,  fatal  to  their  present 
happiness  and  prospective  glory.  I  feel  proud  in  having  my 
name  associated  with  the  rising  glories  of  your  infant  Her- 
cules; and  as  a  member  of  your  Society,  shall  in  future  lay 
claim  to  its  honors  and  rights  of  citizenship." 

Henry  E.  Schoolcraft,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  Red 
Man,  writes:  "I  receive  occasionally  your  interesting  sum- 
mary sketches  of  what  your  Society  is  doing.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  course  you  are  pursuing,  in  obtaining  personal  memoirs 
from  your  pioneers,  is  precisely  that  which  promises  to  secure 
you  the  most  valuable  materials  far  posterity.  Fifty  years 
hence,  none  of  this  class  will  be  living  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  the  information  will  then  have  an  intense  value." 

Hon.  Wm.  G.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  remarks:  "I  was 
not  a  little  touched  and  gratified  by  your  announcement  to  me 
of  the  fact,  that  I  had  been  elected  an  Honorary  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the  Society  for 
this  honor,  and  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  enlightened  purposes  of  the  association,  but  my  remote- 
ness from  it,  and  my  own  decrepitude  and  dilapidation,  restrict 
me  to  the  mere  offering  of  thanks,  which  I  sincerely  tender. 

"This  enterprise  of  an  Historical  Society  cognate  with  your 
State,  will  secure  so  accurate  an  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress  as  to  leave  nothing  to  future  conjecture  or  research, 
and  will  furnish  a  sort  of  auto-biography  of  Wisconsin  from 
its  infancy  onward.    It  seems  to  me,  that  the  State  can  hardly 
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be  said  to  have  growth  or  development,  but,  like  the  first  man, 
to  have  been  created  with  full  faculties  and  endowments;  or, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  myths,  which  sprang  all  armed  from 
the  forehead  of  Jupiter,  or  rose  all  beautiful  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea'.  The  growth  of  your  State  has  been  a  potent  fiat. 
She  rose  like  an  exhalation,,  and  was  organized  while  the  gaze 
of  the  beholder  was  fixed  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age  in  which  v.e  live,  and  is  an  exhibition  of  the  con- 
centrated and  concrete  influence  of  all  those  mighty  agencies 
diffused  through  the  system  of  modern  society.  Our  great 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  endowed 
with  creative  energies.  She  said,  '  Let  us  make  States  after 
our  image/  and  they  were  created  in  her  likeness,  and  made 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  Earth— and  all  that  was  made, 
was  very  good. 

j  hope  it  may  In-  consistent  with  the  plan  of  your  Society 
to  publish  yearly  chronicles  of  your  State,  in  an  authentic  form, 
for  the  instruction  and  admiration  of  the  community.  Tn  the 
course  of  nature,  1  shall  live  to  see  but  very  little  of  it,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  think  of  the  good  which  will  result." 

Rev.  Win.  Henry  Foote,  the  able  author  of  the  welhknown 
histories  of  Virginia  and  l^orth  Carolina,  writes:  "May  your 
Society  prosper.  The  good  it  may  accomplish  is  unbounded. 
Often  have  I  stood  in  amazement,  that  nonsense  was  printed 
and  bound  up,  and  on  the  shelves  of  stores  and  lihraries, 
while  the  things  that  told  the  origin  of  States  were  left  to  he 
eaten  by  worms,  or  reaidy  to  be  burned  as  waste  paper.  Call 
long  and  loud  for  old  papers,  and  should  you  get  bushels 
good  for  nothing,  you  may  get  sortie  of  an  unappreciable 
value;  and  'three  grains  of  wheat  to  a  bushel  of  chaff'  will 
pay  in  such  a  crop.  Your  first  Report  was  read  with  great 
interest.  You  are  doing  a  work  for  your  State  that  nobody 
can  measure  in  its  effects.  It  will  influence  multitudes,  and 
perpetuate  the  memories  of  men  about  whom  enquiries  will 
be  made.    The  'rude  forefathers'  have  a  precious  memory." 
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Ber.  Dr.  Francis  L,  Hawks,  the  well  known  historian,  after 
returning  thanks  for  membership,  adds:  ""I  hope  that  ere 
long  I  may  be  able  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  otherwise 
than  by  mere  words.  Meanwhile  f  would  utter  my  feeble  voice 
of  encouragement,  and  say — go  on  ;  you  are  doing  bravely,  as 
I  learn  from  your  first  and  second  Annual  Reports,  which  have 
duly  reached  me;  and  I  wish  every  State  had  the  good  sense 
and  liberality  which  Wisconsin  has  shown  in  making  your 
Society  an  annual  appropriation." 

The  venerable  historian,  Hon.  James  Savage  of  Boston, 
remarks:  "Most  gladly  do  I  observe  the  spirit  with  which 
your  young  Society  proceeds,  a'nd  I  feed  confident  that  a  com- 
ing generation  will  examine  your  volumes  of  Reports  and  (Jol- 
leetions  even  with  a  higher  gratification  than  has  been  felt  by 
me.'7 

Prof.  Alvah  Bradish,  of  Michigan,  writes:  "The  energy 
and  enterprise  already  shown  by  the  active  members  of  your 
Society,  are  seen  in  the  result  of  a  twelve  months'  efforts  even, 
and  may  be  offered  indeed  as  an  example  to  older  similar 
Societies.  The  Historical  Society  of  Michigan,  established  at 
least  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  no  such  collection  as  you  can 
already  boast  of,  and  is  indeed  in  a  languishing  state. 

"The  arts  are  intimately  connected  with  history,  and  an  asso- 
ciation that  proposes  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  past,  will  at 
the  same  time  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  good 
and  great,  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  past,  and  wdio 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  its  history.  I  shall  take 
occajsion,  as  early  as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  to  ask  your  Society 
to  accept  something  from  my  pencil." 

The  late  lion.  John  M.  Niles,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  wrote:  "Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  deem  the  institution 
of  an  Historical  Society  in  the  infancy  of  a  State,  as  a  very 
thoughtful  and  wise  measure,  which  if  faithful  to  the  trust 
assumed,  cannot  fail  of  being  productive  of  great  and  lasting 
benefits.    The  authentic  history  of  the  germs  of  a  comimon- 
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wealth,  are  often  more  important  than  the  annajls  of  any  sub- 
sequent period.  The  character  of  those  germs  will  mark  the 
characteristics  of  the  State  in  the  maturity  of  its  development. 
We  have  experienced  the  want  of  such  an  institution  at  an 
early  period  in  this  State,  and  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  is  endeavoring  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  our  local 
history  and  biography  arising  from  the  neglect  of  former 
periods.  But  this  can  be  but  imperfectly  accomplished.  Your 
Society,  while  looking  after  the  past,  will  not  forget  the  pres- 
ent, as  it  can  hardly  render  a  more  important  service  than  in 
gathering  up  and  preserving,  in  an  accessible  form,  the  diversi- 
fied material  for  contemporaneous  history,  in  a  State  so  much 
in  its  infancy,  and  which  is  experiencing  so  rapid  a  develop- 
ment. " 

The  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  remarks: 
"Your  own  reputation  is  well  known  to  me,  and  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  practical  value  of  your  Institution ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  will  give  my  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  objects  of  a  Society  so  deeply  in  accordance  with  my  own, 
and  indeed  all  American  sympathies." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Hayes,  of  Philadelphia,  who  accompanied  Kane's 
Arctic  Expedition,  writes:  "Although  among  the  youngest  of 
her  sister  Societies,  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  holds 
a  place  second  in  importance  to  none  other  in  our  wide- 
spread country.  In  the  centre  of  the  Great  West,  with  all  the 
vigor  and  life  that  characterizes  its  growing  prosperity,  it  is 
marking  out  for  itself  an  original  course,  and  opening  new 
channels  for  the  accumulation  of  historical  records — thereby 
pouring  into  the  lap  of  the  future  historian,  a  vast  collection 
of  material  that  would  soon  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and 
supplying  a  want  that  has  hitherto  always  been  felt  in  the 
annals  of  new  States. " 

The  eminent  artist,  W.  D.  Washington,  writes:  "I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Society, 
and  accept  with  great  pleasure  the  proof  of  their  consideration. 
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The  noblest  aimi  of  art,  as  you  justly  observe,  is  the  illustration 
and  perpetuation  of  great  events  in  history,  and  every  true- 
hearted  American  artist  must  take  a  lively  interest  in  an  in- 
stitution calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  enlightened  research 
into  times  so  much  richer  in  pictorial  material  than  the  pres- 
ent. The  early  history  of  your  own  State  is  replete  with  in- 
terest and  incident,  and  must  afford  a  noble  field  for  the  opera- 
tions of  your  Society. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  a  picture  to  your  collection, 
and  regret  that  my  time  at  present  is  so  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  several  paintings  long  delayed,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  execute  it  at  once ;  but  my  first  leisure  time  shall  be 
devoted  to  it.  It  will  always  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  any  other  way  in  my  power  to  a,dvance  the  interests  of  the 
Society.'7 

Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Tuthill,  the  authoress,  in  tendering  a  set  of 
her  literary  works,  adds:  "The  amazing  healthful  growth  of 
your  noble  State,  very  naturally  excite?  enthusiastic  ambition 
in  her  citizens,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  perpetuate  early  tra- 
ditions, and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  valuable  materials  for  her 
future  history.  In  this  laudable  endeavor,  may  your  State  His- 
torical Society  be  eminently  successful." 

Hon.  Bennet  Woodcroft,  of  London,  writes:  "You  do  well 
not  to  trust  alone  to  tradition,  but  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
fast  perishing  records  of  your  infant  communities,  encouraged 
by  the  belief  that  these  will  one  day  forim  the  most  grateful  and 
pleasing,  if  not  a  brilliant  page,  in  the  history  of  your  great 
Republic." 

Hon.  Peter  S.  Palmer,  author  of  the  History  of  Lake 
Champlain,  writes:  "Too  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  the  formation  and  success  of  Historical  Societies, 
both  State  and  Oounty.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  Great  West.  The  accounts  of  your  rapid  growth  in 
population,  comimerce  and  agriculture  will  hereafter  appear  to 
the  historian  as  the  creations  of  the  poet,  unless  substantiated 
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by  statistics  and  details  preserved  and  handed  down  as  proofs 
of  these  almost  miraculous  truths.  A  century  hence,  your  de- 
scendants will  honor  the  forethought  of  those  who  now,  in  the 
early  years  of  a  vigorous  State,  have  preserved  the  evidences 
of  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  accounts  of  its  daily  progress.  It 
will  he  from  among  these  minutiae  of  small  events,  that  the  his- 
torian will  seek  the  great  truths  of  history." 

Hon.  eJohn  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  writes:  "It 
sounds  strange  to  one  living  upon  the  Atlantic,  in  one  of  the 
'Old  Thirteen,'  to  hear  of  Historical  Societies  where  history 
has  hut  hegun  within  the  third  of  a  century,  by  lakes  until 
now  almost  undistinguished,  save  by  the  plash  of  their  own 
waters,  or  the  whoop  of  the  Savage.  On  this  the  sun  went  down 
yesterday;  today  it  rises  on  liberty,  civilization,  and  Chris- 
tianity. I  trust  your  State  may  go  on  with  the  giant  strides  she 
has  commenced.  Yon  are  almost  encircled  by  great  seas.  The 
like  locality  made  Italy  what  it  once  was.  Why  not  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  Lakes  he  the  rival  of  Italy  in  the  coming  history 
of  the  world  I" 

In  a  recent  able  article  in  the  National  Intelligence?',  on  the 
growth  of  Public  Libraries  in  our  country,  the  following  occurs: 
'•'It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  amid  the  lethargy  of  our  pub- 
lie  institutions  and  State  governments,  private  enterprise  is 
doing  so  much  for  the  future  history  of  our  nation.  Some 
of  our.  State  Historical  Societies  deserve  much  praise;  but  it 
will  hardly  be  credited,  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Wiscoiir 
sin,  so  young  a  sister  in  our  Confederation,  has  expended  more 
money  for  books  the  past  year  than  any  other  Society  of  the 
same  character  in  the  United  States." 

Rev.  William  Barry,  Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  writes: 

i4I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging,  by  order  of  this 
Society,  the  donation  from  your  Association,  of  the  two  in- 
teresting' and  valuable  Reports  of  its  Transactions,  received 
by  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Ogden,  of  this  city.  This 
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first  act  of  friendly  courtesy  from  an  Institution  which  has  al- 
ready gained  an  honorable  distinelion  by  the  vigor  and  success 
with  which  its  operations  have  been  conducted,  and  the  benefi.- 
cent  example  it  has  presented  to  the  new  States  of  the  Kortli 
West,  is  sensibly  felt  by  the  nieiuhers  of  this  Society,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  introductory  to  a  durable  interchange  of  friendly 
service  between  the  two  Institutions. 

"Brief  as  is  the  history  of  this  region,  many  valuable  mate- 
rials which  would  illustrate  the  character,  acts  and  fortunes 
of  the  Pioneers  in  its  civilization,  are  undoubtedly  already  lost; 
and  yet  others,  such  as  the  personal  memoranda,  amd  indi- 
vidual collections  of  early  settlers,  are  liable  to  be  dispersed 
or  utterly  destroyed.  Much  also  of  the  documentary  history 
of  the  primary  European  settlements  in  the  .North  West,  is 
thought  yet  to  exist  in  obscurity,  as  yet  unpublished  to  the 
world,  which  the  laborious  researches  of  our  Historical  Soci- 
eties in  the  West  will  have  a  peculiar  influence  in  recovering 
and  preserving.  Even  the  modern  history  of  the  North  West 
from  the  date  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  requires  for  its 
complete  illustration  the  possession  of  documents  not  easily 
procured,  and  in  securing  which  our  Western  Associations  may 
render  mutually  substantial  service.  The  historians  of  our 
country  have  as  yet  given  to  the  world  but  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Western  discovery,  exploration  and  settlement,  while 
the  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  service  of  illustrating 
it  with  all  the  completeness  of  detail,  is  yet  reserved  to  the  local 
institutions  of  this  region. 

"'This  Society  will  be  happy  to  emulate  and  second  the  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Wisconsin  Society, 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  the  reciprocation  of  those  friendly 
courtesies  which  are  prompted  by  a  communitv  of  interests  and 
aims.'7 

Rev.  Reuben  Smith,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  says:  "I  feel 
deeply  interested  for  the  prosperity  of  our  association,  and 
think  few  of  the  kind  have  Providentially  ?  more  command- 
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mg  position.  I  shall  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  with 
interest,  and  hope  to  receive  its  publications.  If  at  any  time 
I  can  add  to  its  archaeological  or  historical  gleanings,  I  shall 
do  so.  History  you  will  secure,  of  course — for  Antiquities,  we 
are  sitting  in  the  midst  of  monuments  that  are  dumb.  But 
let  us  watch,  they  may  hereafter  speak." 

Cyrus  Woodman,  Esq.,  of  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  one  of  the 
earliest  friends  and  most  constant  contributors  of  the  Society, 
writes:  "The  labors  of  the  Society  are  well  appreciated  by 
the  intelligent  men  of  the  State,  whose  vision  extends  beyond 
the  present  generation/7 

The  venerable  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  last  surviving  artist 
who  painted  a  portrait  from  life  of  the  great  Washington, 
which  he  executed  in  179-1,  writes:  "I  am  indeed  astonished 
to  perceive  in  the  enterprising  settlements  of  our  Far  West, 
such  vigorous  demonstrations  of  intellectual  power,  which  have 
had  a  slower  growth  in  our  more  favored  locations  in  the  East, — 
verifying  the  prophetic  judgment,  made  in  the  time  of  Frank- 
lin, that  Art  and  Science  were  leaving  the  seats  of  their  early 
establishment,  and  traveling  Westward.  I  need  not  add  my 
sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Institution,  and  my 
thanks  for  your  individual  politeness." 

Encouraged  by  these  highly  flattering  assurances,  as  well  as 
by  its  own  steady  and  almost  unexampled  success,  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  abundant  capse  for  con- 
gratulation, and  powerful  incentives  to  re-double  its  efforts  in 
the  interesting  field  of  Western  historical  research  and  col- 
lection. William  R.  Smith,    Hiram  C.  Bull, 
L.  J.  Farwell,  F.  G.  Tibbits, 
Lyman  C.  Draper,      B.  F.  Hopkins, 
J.  P.  Atwood,  E.  A.  Calkins, 
John  W.  Hunt,  David  Atwood, 
O.  M.  Conover,          H.  K.  Lawrence, 
Daniel  S.  Burrie,     Julius  T.  Clark, 
D.  J.  Powers,            Wm.  B.  Jar  vis, 
Simeon  Mills,            Edward  Ilsley, 
S.  H.  Carpenter,       Andrew  Proudfit, 
Horace  Rublee,         Ezra  S.  Carr, 
Madison,  Jan.  G,  1857.                   Executive  Committee. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  1856 


The  Treasurer  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
respectfully  submits  the  following  statement  of  receipts  into 
the  Treasury,  and  disbursements  therefrom,  during  the  year 
ending  January  6th,  1S57: 


Receipts 

Jan'y     2,  1856,    Balance  in  treasury,  as  per  last  report...       $92  30 

Feb'y    14,  1856,    Annual  appropriation  from  the  State   500  00 

Feb'y    14,  1856,    From  Secretary,  Hon.    Philo   White,  life 

membership    20  00 

Feb'y  14,  1856,  From  Secretary,  dues  from  active  mem- 
bers     10  00 

Feb'y    14,  1856,    From  Secretary,  donation  from  Hon.  M.  M. 

Davis    1  00 

April  3,  1856,  From  Secretary,  dues  from  active  mem- 
bers  6  00 

April    23,  1856,    Additional  annual  appropriation  from  the 

State  Treasury — in  part   250  00 

May     15,  1856,  balance    250  00 

June  7,  1856,  From  Secretary,  dues  from  active  mem- 
bers   5  00 

Octo'r  23,  1856,  From  Secretary,  dues  from  active  mem- 
bers  1  00 

Jan'y  6,  1857,  From  Secretary,  dues  from  active  mem- 
bers  11  00 

Jan'y     6,  1857,    From  Secretary,  Hon.  J.  P.  Atwood,  life 

membership  . .,   20  00 

Jan'y  6,  1857,  From  Secretary,  F.  G.  Tibbits,  life  mem- 
bership   20  00 

Jan'y  6,  1857,  From  Secretary,  W.  B.  Jarvis,  life  mem- 
bership   20  00 


Total     $1,206  30 


Disbursements 

Feb'y 

8,  1856, 

To  trustees  of  Baptist  Church  for  room 

$60  00 

Feb'y 

8,  1856, 

For  Hall  and  McKinney's  "American  In- 

60  00 

Feb'y 

8,  1856, 

To  O.  Steele,  for  portrait  of  Clinton  

16  00 

Feb'y 

8,  1856, 

9  00 

Feb'y 

8,  1856, 

Am.  Express  Co.,  freight  

75 

Feb'y 
Feb'y 

8,  1856, 
8,  1856, 

L.  C.  Draper,  postage,  stationery,  &c. 
D.  S.  Durrie,  for_book&.^^^^^^^^^M 

5  96 
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Disbursements — Continued 

Brought  forward  $173  51 

Feb'y     8,  185G,  For  American  Publisher's  Circular   2  00 

Feb'y     8,  1856,  To  J.  Penington  &  Son,  for  books   29  00 

Feb'y     8,  I80G,  S.  H.  Carpenter,  for  printing   13  00 

Feb'y     8,  1856,  Atwood  &  Rublee,  for  printing    15  00 

March    4,  1856,  C.  P>.  Norton,  for  books    208  62 

March    4,  1856,  Weed  &  Eberhard,  for  binding,  &c   26  00 

March    4,  1856,  J.  B.  Duclus,  for  shelving,  &c   10  50 

March    4,  1856,  L.  C.  Draper,  gas  light,  postage,  &c. .  8  71 

March    4,  1856,  Holton's  Express,  freight    1  25 

March    4,  1856,  American  Express  Co.,  freight    75 

April      1,  1856,  L.  C.  Draper,  postage,  &c   7  29 

April      1,  1856,  C.  B.  Norton,  for  books   65  25 

May     12,  1856,  C.  B.  Norton,  for  books   219  87 

May     12,  1856,  do             do    54  03 

May     12,  1856,  L.  C.  Draper,  sundries   9  03 

May     12,  1856,  American  Express  Co.,  freight   7  50 

May     12,  1856,  do                 do    3  00 

May     12,  I806,  do                 do    2  00 

June      5,  1856,  L.  C.  Draper,  sundry  items    7  47 

June      5,  1856,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  freight   26  70 

July       1,  1856,  C.  B.  Norton,  for  books   65  85 

July       1,  1856,  L.  C.  Draper,  postage  and  papers   4  50 

July       1,  1856,  American  Express  Co.,  freight  ........  1  80 

Sep't      2,  1856,  E.  T.  Sprague,  copying  Brunson's  Nar- 
rative of  Burnett    17  70 

Sep't     2,  1856,  Dr.    A.    Schue,    copying   Judge  Lock- 
wood's  Narrative    15  00 

Octo'r     7,  1856,  L.  C.  Draper,  sundry  items   8  64 

Octo'r    7,  1856,  C.  B.  Norton,  for  books   50  00 

Octo'r    7,  1856,  S.  V.  Shipman,  insurance    21  50 

Octo'r    7,  1856,  American  Express  Co.,  freight   6  25 

Octo'r    7,  1856,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  freight   40 

Jan'y     6,  1857,  D.  S.  Durrie,  freight  on  books   18  00 

Jan'y     6,  1857,  American  Express  Co.,  freight   5  50 

Jan'y     6,  1857,  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  freight    3  19 

Jan'y     6,  1857,  L.  C.  Draper,  wood,  freight,  shelving  . .  18  90 

Jan'y     6,  1857,  S.  G.  Benedict,  for  hand-press   9  00 


Total  disbursements   ,   $1,136  71 

Balance  in  Treasury    69  59 


$1,206  30 


Vouchers  for  the  foregoing  disbursements  are  herewith  presented. 

O.  M.  CONOVER,  Treasurer. 

Audited  and  found  correct,  January  6,  1857. 
JOHN  W.  HUNT,  ) 

JULIUS  T.  CLARK,     [■  Auditing  Committee. 
LYMAN  C.  DRAPER,  ) 
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Donors  to  the  Library  1856 


Vols. 

MAINE. 

Maine  Historical  Society....  1 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

B.  G.  Willey    1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety  1 

Hon.  Francis  De  Witt,  Sec. 

Com   2 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Towne   9 

Wm.  S.  Farmer    6 

Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop   1 

H.  S.  Chase    1 

—  20 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Sec.  of 

State    1 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut   Historical  Soci- 
ety   1 

Prof.  Wm.  S.  Porter   1 

  2 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety   1 

Henry  Carey  Baird   18 

—  19 

NEW  YORK. 

Regents  of  the  University.  . .  3 

Benson  J.  Lossirig   4 

J.  H.  Colton   3 

Charles  Scrihner   3 

E.  A.  &  G.  L.  Duyckinck   2 

Edward  Walker   2 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet  .  .t   1 

Henry  I.  Drowne   1 

Gen.  J.  Watts  De  Peyster   1 

Hon.  Peter  S.  Palmer    1 

Maj.  C.  P.  Turner   1 

Charles  B.  Norton   1 

W.  L.  G.  Smith   1 

—  24 


Vols. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  Historical  Society..  1 


Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Foote  ....  1 

—  2 

WISCONSIN. 

From  the  State    11 

Hon.  James  T.  Lewis    16 

Thomas  S.  Townsend    11 

Hon.  Henry  Dodge   10 

Hon.  Charles  Durkee   10 

E.  W.  Skinner    7 

V.  Naprstek   7 

Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn   6 

Daniel  H.  Richards   4 

Daniel  S.  Durrie   4 

D.  R.  Coit   4 

Mrs.  Louisa  Rockwood   4 

Dr.  Alex.  Schue    3 

Lyman  C.  Draper    3 

Rev.  Reuben  Smith   2 

Rev.  James  Cooper    2 

C.  T.  Flowers   2 

Archibald  Wilson    2 

Hon.  Daniel  Wells,  Jr   2 

Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell    2 

Hon.  A.  W.  Randall    2 


John  W.  Ford,  Sat.  Clark, 
Hon.  C.  Billinghurst,  Rev. 
Z.  M.  Humphrey,  Rev.  W. 
A.  Niles,  Geo.  O.  Tiffany, 
Rev.  A.  Brunson,  Hon.  Levi 
Alden,  J.  T.  Clark.  Hon.  D. 
Worthington,  Weed  & 
Eberhard,  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond, 
Wm.  B.  Draper,  Cyrus 
Woodman,  L.  H.  Whittle- 
sey, Rock  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  S.  D.  &  S.  H. 
Carpenter.  Mrs.  Susan  B. 
Britton,  Hon.  J.  F.  Potter, 
Geo.  H.  Rountree,  Horace 
Rublee  and  T.  S.  Eldredge, 
1  vol.  each    22 

;  —136 


ILLINOIS. 

Bequest  of  late  Dr.  Stephen 

W.  Williams   ,  66 

Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie   1 

Andrew  J.  Brown   1 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Smithsonian  Institution    1 

State  Dept.,  Hon.  Wr  L. 
Marcy    66 

Hon.  G.  W.  Manypenny,  Com. 
Indian  Affairs    2 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Coast  Sur- 
vey Bureau    1 

Gen.  Thomas  Lawson,  Surg. 
Gen   1 

G.  W.  Riggs,  Jr   2 

Henry  Beard   1 


68 


74 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Tuthill  . .   4= 

MARYLAND. 

James  McSherry  

KENTUCKY. 

Thomas  H.  Clay   1 

OHIO. 

Ohio  Philosophical  and  His- 
torical Society   3 

Hon.  George  E.  Pugh   1 

G.  W.  Derby  &  Co   1 

Thomas  H.  Genin   1 

By  purchase   611 

By  exchange   32 

Total  additions    1005 


Recapitulation. 


Purchased   

Wisconsin   

New  York  

District  of  Columbia 

Massachusetts   

Illinois   

Pennsylvania   

New  Jersey   

Ohio   

Exchanges   

Indiana   

Connecticut  

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina   

Great  Britain   

Maine   

Maryland   

Virginia   

New  Hampshire   

Iowa   

Missouri   


Louisiana   

Vermont   

Delaware   , 

Michigan   

Kentucky   

Mississippi 
North  Carolina 

Tennessee   

Nebraska   

Denmark   


323 
642 
338 
216 
169 
70 
90 
46 
36 


29 
25 
17 
16 
14 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 

7 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3  I 
1  I 
1  I 
1  I 
1  ! 


611 
136 
24 
74 
20 
68 
19 
4 
6 
32 


934 
778 
362 
290 
189 
138 
109 
50 
42 
32 
29 
27 
18 
16 
14 
14 
14 
12 
11 
10 
7 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


|  2117  |  1005  |  3122 


Donations  for  Exchanges 


Books  Vols. 
Wisconsin  Laws,  Journals,  Reports,  &c. — mostly  bound,  from 

the  State    2,035 

Doc.  Hist,  of  Wisconsin,  in  2  vols.,  from  the  State   GGO 

1st  and  2d  Reports  of  Wis.  Hist.  Society,  from  the  State   1G0 

2d  Report  of  Wis.  Hist.  Society,  in  German,  from  the  State   80 

Transactions  Wis.  Agricultural  Society,  from  the  Society   02 

Seymour's  Madison  Directory,  from  W.  N.  Seymour   GO 

Transactions  Rock  County  Agricultural  Society,  from  the  Society  24 

Milwaukee  Directory,  1856-7,  from  I.  A.  Lapham   49 

Hunt's  Wisconsin  Gazetteer,  for  life  membership  '   20 


3,150 

Pamphlets  and  Documents  Copies. 
Wis.  Geological  Reports,  and  other  State  documents,  from  the 

State    3,000 

Madison,  the  Capitol  of  Wisconsin,  &c,  from  city  of  Madison..  500 

Milwaukee,  its  commerce,  &c,  from  Board  of  Trade   300 

Watertown,  its  history,  business,  &c,  from  city  of  Watertown..  125 

Prairie  du  Chien,  description,  &c,  from  J.  J.  Chase   75 

La  Crosse,  its  history  and  prospects,  from  Rev.  S.  Carr   25 

Pierce  County,  Review  of,  from  Young  &  Gibbs   50 

Fond  du  Lac  County,  its  History,  from  Martin  Mitchell   24 

Winnebago  County  History,  from  J.  H.  Osborn   12 

Racine,  sketch  of,  from  Witbeck  &  Rowley   10 

Wisconsin  Annual  Register,  1856,  from  King  &  Watson   24 

Lake  Superior  R.  R.  Survey,  from  R.  R.  Co   100 

Mayberry's  Trial  and  Execution,  from  E.  G.  Sackett   100 

Mayberry's  Trial  and  Execution,  from  Jos.  Baker   12 

Nos.  of  North  Western  Journal,  from  Prof.  O.  M.  Conover   G9 

Reports  and  Addresses  of  Wis.  University,  from  University....  100 
Milwaukee  University,  and  Mil.  Female  College,  from  I.  A.  Lap- 
ham    27 

Wis.  Teachers'  Association,  from  D.  Y.  Kilgore   26 

Racine  College  Catalogues,  from  Prest.  Park    20 

La  Crosse  Railroad  Reports,  from  Hon.  B.  Kilbourn   15 

Reports  of  Madison  Board  of  Education,  from  the  Board   25 

City  Charter  of  Madison,  from  City  Council  ,   25 

Reports  of  Wis.  Ecclesiastical  bodies   36 


4,700 

Maps 

Maps  of  Wis.,  the  Four  Lake  Country,  and  Madison,  from  Hon. 

L.  J.  Farwell    1,000 

Maps  of  Milwaukee,  from  I.  A.  Lapham   50 


1,050 

Making  a  total  of  3,150  volumes  received  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, institutions,  societies  and  individuals,  with  4,700  pamphlets 
and  documents,  and  1,050  maps.  It  should  be  added,  that  these  col- 
lections for  exchanges  have  been  three  years  in  accumulating. 
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Donors  of  Pamphlets,  Docu- 
ments, and  Maps 


Bequest  of  late  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  pamphlets    22 

From  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee                        do   22 

Henry  I.  Drowne   :,   22 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Towne   19 

V.  Naprstek    14 

C.  B.  Norton    13 

Purchased    13 

Rev.  Wr  A.  Niles    10 

Hon.  Charles  Durkee    8 

Lyman  C.  Draper    8 

Atwood  &  Rublee   7 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wteatherill    6 

American  Peace  Society    6 

Regents  of  N.  Y.  University    5 

Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn    5 

Col.  Z.  P.  Burdick    3 

Rev.  Z.  M.  Humphrey    3 

Hon.  C.  Billinghurst    3 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society   3 

Essex  Institute   . .  3 

Rev.  E.  M.  Stone   2 

J.  S.  Loring   2 

Joel  Munsell    2 

D.  S.  Durrie   2 

J.  L.  Sibley   2 

H.  Wheatland   2 

American  Philosophical  Society   ,   2 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pugh    2 

D.  Y.  Kilgore   . .   2 

John  R.  Thompson    2 

Societies  and  individuals,  one  each    85 

300 

Mafs. — From  J.  H.  Osborn,  6  large  sectional  maps  of  Winnebago 
county;  Maj.  W.  H.  Emory,  2  maps  of  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary; 
Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Harrison's  large  Mounted  Map  of  Madison;  Hon. 
J.  Hathaway,  Map  of  Wisconsin,  1835;  D.  Holt,  Map  of  Madison,  1836; 
D.  S.  Durrie,  Map  of  Madison,  1855;  I.  A.  Lapham,  large  Map  of  Mil- 
waukee; Hon.  H.  Dodge,  Map  of  Central  America. 
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Periodicals  Received  and 
Preserved 


Quarterly 

N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register    Boston. 

Monthlies 

Historical  Magazine   Boston. 

New  Church  Herald    Philadelphia. 

Mining  Magazine   New  York. 

Masonic  Review    Cincinnati. 

Chicago  Magazine   Chicago. 

Chicago  Record    Chicago. 

Wisconsin  Farmer   Madison. 

Wisconsin  Educational  Journal   Racine. 

College  Monthly    Beloit. 

Carroll  College  Student    Waukesha. 

Christian  Repository,  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Peck   Louisville,  Ky. 

Student's  Miscellany,  preserved  by  the  Secretary...  Madison. 
African  Repository,  preserved  by  the  Secretary...  Washington. 

Semi-Monthly 

Rara  Avis    Portage  City. 

Dailies 

Sentinel   Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin    Milwaukee. 

News   Milwaukee. 

Evening  Gazette   '.   Janesville. 

Daily  Journal   Racine. 

Argus  &  Democrat   Madison. 

State  Journal  ,   Madison. 

Wisconsin  Patriot    Madison. 

Daily  London  Times— gift  of  Cyrus  Woodman,  Esq. 

Weeklies 

Tribune  and  Telegraph   Kenosha. 

Kenosha  Times    Kenosha. 

Weekly  Journal    Racine. 

Journal   Beloit. 

Democratic  Standard   Janesville. 


\y  eeklies — continued 

Republican    Waukesha. 

Democrat  ,   Waukesha. 

Sheboygan  Journal  Sheboygan. 

Evergreen  City  Times   Sheboygan. 

Nieuwsbode    Sheboygan. 

Tribune   Manitowoc. 

Herald   Manitowoc. 

Union   Fond  du  Lac. 

Commonwealth   Fond  du  Lac. 

Home   Ripon. 

Courier    Oshkosh. 

Conservator   Neenah. 

Crescent   Appleton. 

Weyauwegian   Weyauwegia. 

Times    New  London. 

Advocate    Green  Bay. 

Argus   Horicon. 

Dodge  County  Citizen   Beaver  Dam. 

Central  Wisconsin    Wausau. 

Journal   Wautoma. 

Mauston  Star   Mauston. 

Wisconsin  Mirror   Kilbourn  City. 

Badger  State   i   Portage. 

Portage  City  Record   Portage. 

Republican  Journal   Columbus. 

Democrat   Watertown. 

Tribune   Mineral  Point. 

Richland  County  Observer   Richland. 

La  Fayette  County  Herald   . ..   Shullsburg. 

Monroe  Sentinel   Monroe. 

Independent  American   Platteville. 

Courier   Prairie  du  Chien. 

Leader   Prairie  du  Chien. 

Independent  Republican   La  Crosse. 

National  Democrat   La  Crosse. 

Times   Viroqua. 

Transcript    Prescott. 

Weekly  Argus  &  Democrat   Madison. 

Weekly  State  Journal    Madison. 

Weekly  Wisconsin  Patriot    Madison. 

Mineral  Point  Democrat,  file  preserved  at  the  office. 
Stevens  Point  Pinery       do        do        do  do 
Staats  Zeitung  do        do        do  do 

Western  Fireside,  file  preserved  by  the  Secretary. 

Democratic  Press    Chicago. 

Christian  Times   Chicago. 

Commonwealth    Frankfort,  Ky. 

Athens  Post   Athens,  Tenn. 

Publishers'  Circular    New  York. 

Lake  Superior  Miner   -   Ontonagon,  Mich. 

Boston  Saturday  Gazette,  from  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee. 

Total. — 1  quarterly,  13  monthlies,  1  semi-monthly,  9  dailies,  and  03 
weeklies;  making  80  publications  altogether,  of  which  G3  are  pub- 
lished in  Wisconsin. 


Report  on  the  Picture  Gallery 


The  Committee  on  the  Picture  Gallery  would  submit  the 
following  Report: 

During  the  year  past,  there  have  been  added  to  the  Gallery 
twelve  portraits  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  State,  and  two 
historical  landscapes.  The  following,  painted  by  Samuel  M. 
Brookes  and  Thomas  IT.  Stevenson,  the  artists  whose  efforts 
in  behalf  of  our  Society,  and  whose  liberality  as  well  as  emi- 
nent success  in  their  profession,  have  placed  the  Society 
under  lasting  obligations  to  them :  Hon.  John  P.  Arndt, 
Gen.  Chas.  Bracken,  Gen.  John  II.  Kountree,  Hon.  Levi  Ster- 
ling, Hon.  M.  M.  Cothren,  Hon.  M.  C.  Darling,  E.  D. 
Clinton,  J.  IT.  Tockwood,  and  Daniel  Bread,  Chief  of  the 
Wisconsin  Oneidas.  These  portraits  are  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  Collections  of  our  Society;  and  when  the  mists  of 
years  shall  have  thrown  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  early  set- 
tlement of  our  State,  the  actors  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  the 
heroic  participants  in  the  decisive  field  of  the  Pecatonica,  the 
Wisconsin  Heights,  and  the  Bad  Ax,  will  be  our  heroes,  and 
tlieir  portraits,  which  now  hang  so  peacefully  beside  the 
Indian  Chief  they  so  gallantly  fought  and  conquered,  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  our  Society;  and  if  the  Histori- 
cal Society  had  done  nothing  beside,  it  would  have  nobly 
done  a  good  work  in  obtaining  reliable  portraits  of  that  gal- 
lant band  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  growing  State,  and 
rescued  from  oblivion  mementoes  of  the  persons  of  thuse  so 
soon  to  pass  off  the  stage  of  action. 
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Besides  the  portraits  above  named,  we  have  one  of  the  lata 
Hon.  Ben  C.  Eastman,  one  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Pier,  an  early 
settler  of  Fond  dn  Lac  county,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Town- 
send,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  south-western  Wisconsin,  and 
two  pictures  of  the  Black  Hawk  battle-grounds. 

The  battle-field  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  near  Sauk,  is  a  splen- 
did landscape  view,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  relative  positions 
of  the  opposing  forces  can  easily  be  understood.  The  battle- 
field of  the  Bad  Ax  presents  a  fine  view  of  the  -Mississippi  river, 
with  its  wide  margin  of  bottom  lands,  in  which  the  Indians 
were  concealed.  Both  these  were  painted  by  Brookes  and  Ste- 
venson, from  drawings  made  from  nature.  One  was  purchased 
by  the  Society,  and  the  other  was  a  gift  from.  Hon.  II.  C.  Bull, 
whose  nifuni licence  has  enabled  the  Society  t<>  add  niiueh  to  its 
efficiency.  The  same  artists  are  to  sketch  and  paint,  the  Peea- 
tonica  battle-field  the  present  season. 

Booking  back,  at  this  distance  of  time,  upon  those  early  scenes 
and  border  wars,  they  may  seem  trivial;  but  when  we  consider 
Wisconsin  as  it  was  then,  almost  entirely  unsettled,  with  rov- 
ing bands  of  Indians,  the  terror  of  the  few  whites,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  settlement  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Black  Hawk  war;  and  instead  of  being  uninter- 
esting spots,  they  are  the  birth-place  of  our  State. 

The  Society  have  endeavored  to  perfect  the  plan  alluded  to  - 
in  our  last  Beport,  and  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  halve  the  por- 
traits of  all  our  prominent  public  men.  Several  of  our  well- 
known  pioneers  have  promised  portraits,  and  Avhen  all  these 
promises  are  fulfilled,  our  Picture  Gallery  will  exceed  in  in- 
terest any  collection  of  Paintings  in  the  West.  Thinking 
that  short  sketches  of  those  whose  portraits  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  added  to  our  collection,  and  now  adorn  our 
walls,  and  also  of  the  artists  who  painted  them,  would  not 
prove  uninteresting,  we  subjoin  as  many  as  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain, — in  the  preparation  of  which,  the  Committee 
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acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Draper: 
I.  Hon.  John  P.  Arndt  is  a  native  of  Easton,  Northampton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born,  of  German  parents, 
in  Nov.,  1780.  Of  his  early  life  we  have  no  knowledge;  nor 
is  that  material,  as  he  has  spent  the  most  eventful  part  of  his 
dalys  in  Wisconsin.  Coming  to  Green  Bay  nearly  thirty-three 
years  ago,  witli  his  worthy  companion,  they  still  live,  at  a  green 
old  age,  in  comfort  and  contentment.  Besides  serving  as 
County  Judge,  Air.  Arndt  served  in  the  Territorial  Council  of 
183(),  '37  and  *38.  For  the  following  racy  sketch,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Green  Bay  Advocate  of  last  year: 

"Judge  Arndt,  who  can  fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  'oldest 
inhabitants/  hands  us  a  memoranda  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  interesting  items  of  his  personal  history,  and  that  of 
Green  Bay.  The  Judge  came  to  Green  Bay  in  the  fall  in 
1824  and  has  resided  here  ever  since — for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  same  house ;  and  it  was  an  old  house  when  he  first 
took  possession  of  it.  Those  who  have  'been  there  and  staid 
all  night/  do  say  that  it  is  a  very  comfortable  house  yet.  It 
was  the  first  licensed  tavern,  and  he  the  first  licensed  landlord 
in  the  Territory,  to  wit — in  1825.  There  are  those  of  his  early 
guests  living — 'here  and  there  a  traveler' — who  can  bear  wit- 
ness that  there  aren't  many  better  landlords  or  taverns  within 
its  limits  even  at  this  day. 

"In  June,  1825,  the  Judge  obtained  the  first  license  to  main- 
tain a  ferry  across  Fox  River;  his  right  to  do  so  was  some- 
times disputed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  troops 
occupying  Fort  Howard.  In  one  instance  the  Judge  and  his 
ferry-man  were  taken  prisoners,  and  escorted  to  the  Fort,  to 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  day.  He  was  told 
that  they  had  jurisdiction  over  Fox  River  within  certain  lim- 
its, and  that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  cross  without  leave 
from  the  commanding  officer.  The  Judge  thought  best  to  try 
that  on — so  he  made  complaint  against  three  of  the  officers 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  had  them  indicted  for  false  imprison- 
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went.  One  of  them  was  fined  $50  and  costs,  and  Fox  River 
declared  navigable  for  ferry  boats. 

"It  was  about  this  time  that  the  officer  commanding  at  Fort 
Howard,  published  an  order  that  all  boats  passing  the  Fort, 
up  or  down,  should  put  in  and  report  their  business  and  des- 
tination. Arndt  concluded  on  one  occasion  that,  sink  or  swim, 
he  would  not  obey  the  order.  Forthwith  a  sanguinary  six- 
pounder  was  planted  upon  the  bank,  and  the  boat  commanded 
to  stop,  or  they  would  send  it  to  'Davy  Jones'  Locker.'  Now 
the  Judge  is  not  a  profane  man,  and  never  was.  But  he  had  a 
Child  about,  called  Ebenezer,  who  had  very  vigorous  lungs,  and 
an  extraordinary  command  of  language.  So  Ebenezer  responded 
to  the  hail,  and  mildly  intimated  that  they  might  'shoot  and  be 
d — They  didn't  shoot.  By  the  by — a  rumor  got  abroad  last 
year  that  this  same  Child  was  dead — died,  it  was  said,  of  cholera, 
in  St.  Louis — and  we  had  the  misfortune  to  copy  the  report  in 
the  Advocate.  Finding  soon  after  that  the  report  was  prema- 
ture, and  that  the  young  man  was  not  dead  at  all,  we  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  notice,  with  a  private  apology  for  its  publication. 
Llis  reply  was  curt  and  characteristic.  He  'received  the  notice/ 
he  said,  and  'accepted  the  apology.  He  did  not  care  anything 
about  it,  for  ho  knew  it  was  all  a  d —  lie  the  moment  he  saw  it.' 

"In  1S25,  Judge  Arndt  built  (with  his  own  hands,)  the  first 
Durham  boat  that  ever  swam  in  Fox  river;  with  it  heavily 
laden,  he  ascended  Fox  river  to  the  Wisconsin  Portage,  con- 
trary to  the  prediction  and  admonishments  of  all  the  boil-men 
and  bateau-men  of  tne  country. 

"In  1827,  Judge  Arndt  built  the  first  saw  mill  (on  Indi- 
an land,  with  consent  of  the  War  Department.)  The  same 
year  he  made  the  first  brick,  and  built  the  first  decked  scow  in 
what  is  now  Wisconsin. 

"In  1829,  Judge  Arndt  built  a  steamboat  to  run  on  Fox 
River.    But  having  nearly  burst  his  boiler  in  the  building — 
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the  boat  never  run  by  steam — but  took  to  the  water  some  years 
after,  and  is  vanning  yet. 

"In  June,  1834,  Judge  Arndt  shipped  the  first  cargo  of  lum- 
ber that  ever  went  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago.  It  was  shipped 
on  Devil  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Hell  Creek.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  was  seasoned  lumber. 

"In  183  G,  Judge  Arndt  built  the  first  vessel  in  the  State, 
'the  schooner  Wisconsin/  140  tons  burthen.  She  ought  to  be 
embalmed  as  the  ship  of  State." 

II.  Gen.  Charles  Bracken  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
April  6th,  1707.  He  was  early  bred  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
but  confinement  in  a  store  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  at 
an  early  day  became  a  surveyor  of  public  lands,  and  followed 
that  pursuit  until  1828,  when  he  came  to  the  Lead  Mines  of 
Wisconsin.  During  his  residence  in  Wisconsin,  he  has  been 
principally  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting  lead  and  copper 
ores.  He  proved  himself  useful,  brave  and  active,  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  acting  as  an  aid  to  Gen.  Dodge,  and 
adjutant  of  Dodge's  regiment.  In  the  memorable  battle  of 
Peckatonica,  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Wisconsin  Heights,  he  was  the  only  officer  of  Dodge's  command 
who  was  mounted.  He  also  took  part  in  the  closing  conflict  at 
the  Bad.  Ax.  He  has  served  as  Representative  of  Iowa  County 
in  three  sessions  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  1830-40  ;  and 
has  attained  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  militia.  His  contribu- 
tions towards  the  History  of  Wisconsin,  both  in  Gen.  Smith's 
work,  and  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Historical  Society's  Collections, 
are  creditable  and  valuable.  Gen  Bracken  has  long  filled  a 
conspicuous  place  among  his  fellow  citizens  of  Western  Wis- 
consin ;  and  his  portrait  in  the  Society's  Gallery,  a  most  capital 
one,  will  convey  to  future  generations  an  exact  idea  of  the 
nonchalance  of  the  man,  and  of  his  characteristic  old  white  coat. 

III.  Gen.  John  Hawkins  Rountree  was  born  near  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Warren  County,  Kentucky,  March  24th,  1805. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  hearing  of  the  newly  discovered  Lead 
Mines,  he  camie  to  Wisconsin,  and  arrived  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1827;  and  ever  since  has  been  actively  engaged  in  mining,  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  pnhlic  employments.  He  shared  in  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  the  brief  Winnebago  out-break  in  1827, 
and  served  as  a  captain  during  the  Black  Hawk  Wajr  of  1832. 
From  1838  to  1840,  he  served  ten  sessions  in  the  Legislative 
Council;  ho  was  a  member  of  the  second  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  served  two  years  in  the  State  Senate,  in  1850-51. 
He  has  besides  served  as  County  J  udge  of  Grant  County,  and 
filled  successively  the  military  posts  of  captain,  major  and 
general,  in  the  volunteers  and  militia'.  Gen.  Ilountree  posses- 
ses a  large,  commanding  form,  robust  and  active;  and  may  he 
long  live  to  add  to  his  fame  and  usefulness.  His  portrait  in 
the  Picture  Gallery,  gives  us  a  correct  and  life-like  view  of 
the  man,  who  for  honesty,  worth  and  patriotism],  has  no  superior 
in  Wisconsin. 

IV.  lion.  Levi  Sterling  was  born  in  Woodford  County, 
Kentucky,  January  2d,  1801.  He  came  to  Galena  in  March, 
1828,  and  in  May  following  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mineral  Point.  He  was,  in  1830,  appointed  deputy  clerk  of 
the  II.  S.  District  Court,  and  County  Court  of  Iowa  County ; 
and  during  the  Indian  war  of  1832,  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
Capt.  Francis  Gehon's  company,  under  Col.  Dodge.  In  1833, 
lie  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Porter,  of  Michigan  Territory, 
Sheriff  of  Iowa  county,  and  at  the  same  time  discharged  the 
duties  of  Marshal  of  the  IT.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
counties  of  Crawford  and  Iowa — a  district  of  country  then 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  present  limits  of  Wisconsin,  ex- 
cepting the  old  county  of  Brown.  In  1831,  he  enumerated 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  which  then  contained  3,443 — 
Crawford  county  having  810,  and  Iowa  2,G33;  while  Brown 
contained  1,957,  making  but  5,400  white  inhabitants  in  that 
part  of  Michigan  Territory  now  comprising  Wisconsin. 
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In  1836,  Mr.  Sterling  resigned  the  sheriffalty,  and  was  the 
same  year  elected  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Michigan  Territory,  which  met  at  Green  Bay  in  January; 
and  when,  the  same  year,  Wisconsin  Territory  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  auctioneer  of  Iowa  county.  He  was  elected 
transcribing  clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature,  at 
the  session  held  at  Burlington  in  June,  1838  ;  and  was,  the  same 
year,  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  re-locate  the  half- 
breed  Indian  lands,  reserved  by  the  Winnebagoes  under  the 
treaty  of  1829.  He  was,  also  in  1838,  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  from  the  county  of  Iowa,  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  first  session  held  in 
Madison,  in  November  of  that  yeajr;  he  served  in  the  Council 
five  sessions,  including  two  extra  sessions,  and  resigned  in  1841. 
He  was  in  that  year  appointed  by  the  President,  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  of  the  Mineral  Point  Land  District, 

Ho  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Iowa  county  in  1846,  and  re-elect- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  1848;  in  1850-51,  he  served  a  term 
in  the  State  Senate;  in  1851  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor of  U.  S.  lands,  by  the  Surveyor-General  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin ;  and  in  1852  he  was  again  chosen  for  a  term  of 
two  years  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  again  elected  Sheriff 
of  Iowa  county  in  1854;  and  he  has  this  year  (1857,)  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Bashford,  a  commissioner,  in  conjunction 
with  Ex-Gov.  L.  J.  Farwell  and  Hon.  John  P.  McGregor, 
for  the  location  and  erection  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  This,  long  list  of  public  services  attest  the 
worth  and  popularity  of  the  man,  whose  ambition,  with  his 
natural  modesty,  probity  and  industry,  seems  to  have  been 
directed  to  serving  faithfully  those  who  confided  important 
trusts  to  him;  and  to  have  done  this  for  so  long  a  series  of 
years,  is  in  itself  high  praise,  and  must  carry  with  it  ample 
satisfaction.  1 
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V.  Hon.  Montgomery  Morrison  Cothren,  of  Scotch  descent, 
son  of  Nathaniel  Cothren,  of  Falmouth,  Mass.,  and  Clarissa 
Weed,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  Yates  county^  Y.,  Sept.  18th, 
1819.  His  father  removed,  in  1830,  to  Lockport,  X.  Y.,  where 
he  resided  two  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Detroit;  and  after 
remaining  there  a  couple  of  years  lie  removed  to  Kalamazoo. 
Young  Cothren  studied  law  from  18-30  to  1843,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  liar;  and  in  the  hitter  year  he  commenced  prac- 
tice at,  New  Diggings,  in  then  Iowa,  now  Lni  Fayette  county. 
In  1840,  he  removed  to  Mineral  Point,  and  was  the  same  year 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Iowa,  County. 
He  soon  acquired  a  prominent  position  and  in  1847  and  '48 
lie  represented  Iowa  county  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Judiciary  .Committee,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  preliminary-  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  State  Convention  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
lion. 

After  the  organization  of  the  State,  he  served  a  term  of  two 
sessions  in.  the  Senate,  in  1840-50,  and  held  the  important 
post  of  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1852,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  of  the  State,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, for  a  termi  of  six  years,  and  is  still  serving  on  the  bench. 
While  absent  from  the  State,  he  was  nominated,  in  AFarch,  1857, 
for  Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  can- 
vass. Judge  Cothren  married  Esther  Maria,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Schuyler  Pulford,  in  184  8,  and  resides  at  Mineral  Point. 

YI.  Hon.  Mason  C.  Darling  was  born  in  Amherst,  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.,  Ma>y  18th,  1801,  and  resided  in  that,  region 
for  thirty-six  years.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  ho  was  left 
an  orphan  as  poor  as  poverty  could  make  him.  He  had  no 
means  but  his  hands  and  a  resolute  heart,  of  obtaining  an 
education,  or  of  establishing  himself  in  the  world.    But  he 
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struggled  with  poverty  hopefully,  secured  an  education,  after- 
wards taught  school,  earned  money,  and  studied  medicine — 
would  have  run  in  debt,  if  he  had  had  the  credit— arid  at  length 
graduated  at  tile  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  in  1824.  He 
was  then,  for  about  twelve  years,  engaged  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  town  of  Greenwich^  in  Hampden  county.  Here 
he  secured  a.  fair  country  practice,  and  twice  represented  the 
town  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

During  the  year  1836,  he  became  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  celebrated  water-power  and  town  site  of  She- 
boygan Falls,  in  this  State.  There  he  removed  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  superintended  the  completion  of  the  grist,  saw, 
and  shingle  mills,  and  the  first  framed  dwelling  in  that  now 
flourishing  town,  and  was  engaged  in  the  . lumbering  business 
there  during  the  remainder  of  the  vear. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1838,  he  removed  to  Fond  du.  Lac, 
and  himself  and  family  made  one  of  the  three  which  com- 
prised the  then  entire  population  of  Fond1  du  La^c  county.  He 
erected  the  first  framed  dwelling  in  Fond  du  Lac,  and  laid 
out  all  that  part  of  it  now  known  as  Darling's  Additions,  and 
which  still  embrace  the  most  populous  and  principal  business 
portion  of  the  city.  He  successively  held  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  county,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the 
village  corporation,  and  first  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  from  1830  to  the  close 
of  the  Territorial  Government,  in  1848";  and.  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  IS  It',  and  President  of  the 
Council  in  1847— the  Documentary  History  and  Wisconsin 
Almanac,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  LTpon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Government,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  two 
.Representatives  to  Congress  to  which  Wisconsin  was  then 
entitled.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Dr.  Darling  was  one  of 
the  eight  persons  composing  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Im- 
provement Company,  who  received  the  grant  of  that  work  and 
land  from  the  State,  and  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
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Company;  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  stockholders  and  directors 
of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company. 

Few  of  our  Wisconsin  pioneers  have  had  their  energies 
directed  to  better  aims  and  nobler  purposes  thatn  Dr.  Darling, 
and  few  deserve  a  richer  reward.  He  has  made  himself  active 
in  opening  roads  and  thorough-fares,  establishing  mail  and 
stage  routes,  aiding  and  encouraging  churches  and  schools,  and 
otherwise  building  up  and  developing  the  settlement,  growth, 
and  prosperity  of  his  favorite  and  beautiful  city,  and  indeed 
the  whole  region  of  North-Eastern  Wisconsin.  Such  services 
and  such  efforts  demand,  as  they  will  receive,  the  appreciative 
gratitude  of  his  enlightened  fellow  citizens. 

VII.  Edmund  D.  Clinton,  whose  father,  Henry  Clinton,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  was  a  second  cousin  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
was  born  in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  April  the  19th,  1804. 
Having  married  Miss  Amanda  Conkey  in  1827,  at  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  iNr.  Y.?  he  first  settled  in  Peru,  Clinton  county, 
but  removed  to  Canton  in  1830:  thence  in  1833  to  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  and  finally,  in  1836,  to  Milwaukee.  There  he 
resided  a  year,  when  he  removed  to  Prairieville,  now  Waukesha, 
where  he  lived  nineteen  years,  when,  in  December,  18  5  G,  he 
removed  to  the  new  village  of  Brodhead,  in  Green  county,  Wis. 

At  the  general  sale  of  public  lands  in  Wisconsin  in  1839, 
Mr.  Clinton  was  associated  with  Peter  Cushman,  as  a  com- 
mittee to  settle  and  arrange  squatters'  claims  with  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  village  of  Waukesha,  and  served  for  several  years  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  besides  holding  minor  offices  in  the 
militia,  and  serving  as  a  trustee  in  literary  institutions. 

For  the  first  nine  years  after  his  marriage,  he  confined  hinir 
self  exclusively  to  his  trade  of  blacksmith,  but  subsequently, 
up  to  1850,  connected  with  it  plow-making  and  fanning.  In 
1850,  he  was  temporarily  employed  by  the  Milwaukee  and 
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Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  in  procuring  the  right  of  way, 
and  canvassing  for  the  taking  of  stock  in  that  road.  Such  was 
his  success,  that  he  was  induced  to  continue,  and  has  proved 
of  vast  benefit  to  that  very  important  public  improvement. 
He  was  a  director  in  that  company  at  its  organization ;  and, 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  which  lie  was  employed  by  the 
La  Crosse  R.  R,  Company,  he  has  devoted  the  past  six  years 
exclusively  to  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  Company.  As  sanguine  as  he  has  always  been  of 
the  advantages  of  the  road  to  the  country  and  to  individuals, 
the  actual  results  have  more  than  vindicated  his  predictions. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  at  one  time  a  director  and  general  agent  in 
the  La  Crosse  Company,  and  a  director  in  the  Fox  River  Valley 
Road ;  and  is  now  a  director  and  general  agent  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mississippi,  the  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the 
McGregor,  St.  Peters  and  Wisconsin  River  Railroad  Companies. 
He  has  not  only  proved  himself  a  worthy  pioneer,  but  a  public 
benefactor. 

VIII.  Hon.  James  II.  Lockwood  was  born  in  Peru,  Clinton 
county,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  7th,  1793,  and  was  raised  at  farming  until 
past  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  then  enjoyed  some  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  studied  law  awhile.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  he  engaged  as  sutler's  clerk  in 
the  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  After  the  war,  he  passed 
up  the  Lakes  to  Mackinaw,  where  he  arrived  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  where  he  taught  school  a  part  of  the  time.  The  next 
year,  he  visited  Green  Bay  with  the  first  American  troops  that 
went  there  to  establish  a  garrison,  and  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade.  In  September,  1816,  ho  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  ; 
but  still  trading  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  he  did  not  take  up 
his  permanent  residence  there  until  the  fall  of  1819. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Crawford  county,  he  was  tendered 
the  appointment  of  Probate  Judge,  but  declined,  accepting 
that  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.    He  subsequently  renewed  the 
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study  of  law,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  Post  Master  at 
Prairie  du  Chien ;  in  1820,  erected  the  first  framed  house  in 
the  place;  in  1827,  took  an  active  part  during  the  Winnebago 
out-break;  in  1830,  was  appointed  an  Associate  Judge  of  Craw- 
ford county,  and  in  1830  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  His  reminiscences  of  the  early  men  and  events 
of  Wisconsin  as  narrated  by  himself  in  the  2d  vol.  of  our  Col- 
lections, are  full  of  interest  and  historical  value.  Judge  Lock- 
wood  still  resides  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  is  the  oldest  Anglo- 
American  settler  in  Wisconsin. 

IX.  Of  the  details  of  Daniel  Broad's  history,  wo  are  igno- 
rant. Ho  was  born  at  Oneida  Castle,  at  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Oneidas,  March  27th,  1800,  and  is  now,  consequently,  in 
li i h  58th  yf.nr.    lie  fir-t  vi-ited.  Wim, n-in -in  1827.  and  r ^iiored 

hi'Mum  Vj  h&ve  l-'.cu  ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  people  ; 
and  thus  we  find  him  accompanying  Eleazer  Williams  to  Wash- 
ington in  1830-31,  to  oppose,  the  Stambaugh  Treaty,  which 
was  unjust  and  *  oppressive  to  the  New  York  Indians;  and 
though  they  did  not  accomplish  all  their  wishes,  they  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  maintaining  many  of  their  rights.  He  has 
also  since  four  times  visited  Washington  on  the  business  of  his 
people. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  most  of  the  Oneidas,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  took  part  with  the  Americans.  They 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  bear  in  remembrance  our 
nation's  natal  day.  "Our  neighbors,  the  Oneida  Indians,'7 
observes  the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  "have  an  old,  time-honor- 
ed usage  of  celebrating  our  national  holiday  every  year,  by  a 
sort  of  Festival,  in  which  they  are  joined,  not  oidy  as  specta- 
tors but  participants,  by  their  pale-faced  brethren.  The  cus- 
tom] is  an  excellent  one,  as  it  tends  to  promote  union  and 
harmony  between  the  two  races,  a  result  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated  by  either  party.    Visitors  are  hospitably 
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entertained,  and  invited  to  partake  of  viands  cooked  in  the  most 
tempting  style;  the  audience  are  then  usually  addressed  by  the 
chief,  through  an  interpreter,  and  a  reply  made  by  any  person 
present;  the  day  then  closes  with  athletic  games  by  the  Indians.'' 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  chief,  Daniel  Dread,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Green  Bay  and  the  surrounding  country,  repaired 
to  the  Oneida  Settlement,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  above  Green 
Bay,  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  4th  of  July,  1857.  "About 
noon,"  says  the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  "the  visitors  began  to 
arrive  at  the  house  of  the  chief,  Daniel  Bread,  and  ere  long 
quite  a  large  concourse  of  'pale-faces'  were  welcomed  by  the 
'sons  of  the  forest/  of  whom  nearly  the  whole  Oneida  nation 
were  present.  The  company,  both  Indians  and  visitors,  gath- 
ered about  the  house  in  the  shade,  and  listened  to  a  very  aide 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bread,  through  an  interpreter.  His 
subject  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  all  who  were 
present:  He  gave  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review  of  the 
history  of  our  nation,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  down 
to  the  present  date;  spoke  of  the  Oneida  nation  as  having  been, 
from  the  beginning,  friendly  to  the  whites  ;  awarded  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  lamented  Hon..  Silas  Wright,  of  ~N"ew  York,  for 
his  services  in  helping  them  to  secure  their  present  location; 
also  to  their  Father  (President)  Andrew  Jackson,  and  his 
successors,  who  have  pledged  to  them  the  protection  of  their 
right  to  this  reserve;  congratulated  the  State  on  its  railroads 
and  other  internal  improvements;  and  concluded  by  giving  a 
certain  class  of  the  citizens  of  our  city  a  rather  sharp,  but  never- 
theless a  justly  merited  rebuke,  which  we  hope  they  will  pay 
some  heed  to  in  future. 

"Dr.  Blodgett  responded  to  a  call  by  the  company,  and 
briefly  and  appropriately  answered  Mr.  Bread,- — his  remarks 
being  interpreted  into  the  Indian  tongue.  Then  followed  a 
little  exercise  of  the  'light  fantastic  toe,'  a  sumptuous  din- 
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ner,  when  the  white  guests  adjourned  to  their  carriages.  The 
visit  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  farms  of  the  Indians  looked 
well,  in  fact  the  whites  might  perhaps  be  able  to  work  some  of 
their  farms  to  better  advantage,  by  taking  a  few  lessons  of 
their  dark-browed  neighbors." 

This  sketch,  meagre  as  it  is,  gives  us  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  Oneida  Chief.  His  portrait,  in  the  Picture  Gallery, 
tends  to  strengthen  this  impression,  as  it  conveys  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thoughtful,  worthy,  benevolent  man,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  whites — one  apparently  well  calculated  to  be  the 
Father  of  his  people. 

X.  lion.  Hen  O.  Elastrnan  was  born  in  Maine,  October  24th, 
1812.  lie  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  Judge  Emmons, 
of  Hallowell,  and  subsequently  completed  his  studies  in  Xew 
York  city.  He  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1810,  locating  tem- 
porarily at  Green  Bay,  and  afterwards  permanently  at  Platte- 
ville,  in  Grant  county.  He  soon  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  was  prompt,  honorable,  and 
exact  as  a  business  man.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
Council  which  met  in  Dec.  1843,  and  extended  into  January, 
1844,  Mr.  Eastman  was  chosen  its  Secretary;  and  he  and 
John  Catlin  were  appointed  at  that  session  of  the  Legislature, 
as  Commissioners  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  together 
with  the  laws  of  the  session.  At  the  successive  meetings  of 
the  Territorial  Council,  in  Jan.  1845,  and  Jan.  184G,  he  was 
re-chosen  their  Secretary;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  latter 
session  he  resigned,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  Gen.  W,m.  R.  Smith, 
lie  also  served  awhile  as  District  Attorney  of  Grant  county. 
In  1850,  ho  was  elected  to  represent  the  second  Congressional 
District  in  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  in.  1852,  and  served 
four  years  in  that  body,  with  credit  and  usefulness.  He  de- 
clined a  re^nom ination  in  1854. 

"Although  not  politically  ambitious,"  remarks  the  Plaile- 
ville  American,  "few  men  in  the  State  could  have  sought  po- 
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litical  preferment  with  brighter  prospects  of  success.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Eastman  had  abandoned,  for  the  most  part, 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  having  acquired  a  handsome  com- 
petency, it  was  his  intention  to  have  settled  himself  on  a  farm 
he  had  purchased  near  Platteville,  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  quiet  and  seclusion  from  the  jostling  of  the 
world,  for  which  he  often  expressed  a  desire.  During  his 
painful  sickness  of  more  than  three  months,  Mr.  Eastman  was 
visited  by  four  of  his  brothers,  who  are  residents  of  this  State, 
two  of  whom,  physicians,  were  in  constant  attendance,  and 
called  to  their  assistance  the  best  medical  aid  in  the  country, 
but  from  the  day  of  his  attack,  his  disease  went  slowly,  but 
surely  on  to  its  fatal  termination." 

His  death  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Feb.,  1856, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Throughout  the  State, 
his  death  was  deeply  lamented.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  cemetery  at  Madison.  lie  left  a  widow,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Sewall  Knstnmn,  but  no  children.  Mi".  Eastman  was  a  man 
of  much  ability,  and  his  tall,  manly  form  and  gentlemanly 
urbanity,  will  not  soon  bo  forgotten  by  those  avIio  personally 
knew  him.. 

XL  Hon.  Edward  Pier  was  born  in  Vermont,  March  31st, 
1807,  and  came  to  Wisconsin,  landing  at  Green  Bay,  Sept. 
21st,  1834.  On  the  17th  of  February,  183G,  Mr.  Pier,  with 
his  brother,  Colwert  Pier,  residing  at  Green  Bay,  visited  Fond 
du  Lac  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  location  for  a  res- 
idence. There  was  then  no  house  or  white  inhabitant  in 
the  county,  and  they  slept  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near 
where  the  city  now  stands.  On  the  Gth  of  Juno  following, 
Colwert  Pier  removed  his  family  there,  and  became  the  first 
residents  of  the  place.  '  "Edward  Pier,  and  his  father,  Cal- 
vin Pier,"  says  Martin  Mitchel,  in  his  pamphlet  History  of 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  "arrived  on  a  visit  to  Colwert  Pier, 
on  a  dark,  rainy  night,  June  21st,  swam  the  creek,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  house  which  gave  thein:  shelter  with 
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Oolwert  the  remainder  of  the  night.  In  December  following, 
Edward  Pier  again  left  Green  Bay  to  visit  his  brother;  there 
was  no  road,  he  succeeded  in  getting  near  to  the  head  of  the  Lake 
upon  the  ice,  when  his  horse  broke  through;  it  was  very  cold, 
horse  and  rider  both  wet,  the  horse  soon  perished,  but  Mr. 
Pier  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  his  brother's  with  only  his 
hands  frozen,  lie  accomplished  his  business,  and  returned  to 
Green  Bay,  made  arrangements,  and  on  the  11th  of  March, 
3  837,  arrived  at  Fond  du  Lac  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
the  youngest  only  four  weeks  old."  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  settlement  of  Fond  du  Lac  city  and  county.  In 
all  the  primitive  trials  and  hardships  incident  to  the  settlement 
of  a  new  country,  Mr.  Pier  bore  his  full  share.  When  the 
county  was  organized,  he  was,  in  1839,  chosen  one  of  the  first 
board  of  county  commissioners,  and  has  several  times  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  town.  In 
November,  1855,  he  was  elected  from  Fond  du  Lac  county  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  has  just  served  out  his  term  of  two  years. 
He  proved  himself  a  discreet,  vigilant  and  useful  legislator. 

XII.  Hon.  Absalom  A.  Townsend,  third  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Townsend,  was  born  in  Sussex  county',  New  Jersey, 
Dec.  7th,  1810;  and  when  ho  was  two  years  old,  his  father 
moved  to  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  till  182G. 
His  father,  now  a  widower,  having  purchased  some  military 
land  in  Western  Illinois,  started  on  the  15th  of  Oct.,  182G, 
with  his  eldest  son,  and  Absalom,  and  arrived  at  Peoria,  on 
the  Illinois  river,  on  the  1st  of  January  following.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1827,  they  arrived  in  the  Lead  Mines,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gratiot's  Grove,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
mining.  But  they  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  Winnohago 
disturbances  in  Judy,  when  the  people  organized  into  compa- 
nies, and  erected  forts.  The  elder  brother  volunteered  in 
Win  S.  Hamilton's  company,  while  Absalom  A.  Townsend 
and  his  father  forted  at  Gratiot's  Grove.    Capt.  Hamilton's 
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company  marched  with  other  troops  to  the  Wisconsin  Portage, 
where  a  treaty  was  held,  when  the  Winnebagoes  ceded  to  the 
General  Government  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Townsend,  after  the  Indian  troubles  were  over, 
resumed  the  business  of  mining,  lie  served  during  the  whole 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War  as  a  volunteer,  under  Col.  Dodge, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Ax,  August  2nd, 
1832.  In  1836  lie  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Shulls- 
burg,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  long  been  a  miner  and 
fanner,  on  a  very  large  scale.  When  the  fame  of  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  spread  over  the  country,  Mr.  Town- 
send  resolved  to  try  his  hand  in  that  region.  For  this  purpose, 
he  fitted  out  a  train  of  twelve  wagons,'  drawn  by  oxen,  with  a 
company  of  men,  in  the  spring  of  18-19,  and  taking  the  land 
ronte,  started  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  arrived  in  California 
on  the  9th  of  September  following,  all  well.  He  returned  to 
Wisconsin  the  next  spring,  and  fitted  out  a  company  of  thirty- 
two  men,  well  supplied  with  horses  and  mules,  started  on  the 
land  route  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  reached  California  on  the 
8th  of  the  ensuing  September.  While  in  that  country,  he  pur- 
sued the  business  of  mining  and  stock  keeping.  Ho  returned 
in  the  spring  of  1851. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Wisconsin,  in 
war  and  in  peace.  Ho  has  held  various  public  offices  in  his 
town  and  county.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  set- 
tling the  claims  of  the  miners,  preparatory  to  the  sale  of  the 
Wisconsin  mineral  lands  by  the  General  Government.  In 
1842,  he  was  commissioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Gov. 
Doty;  and  in  1855  he  represented  his  district  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State.  A  man  of  such  energy  of  character,  with 
the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed,  could  not  w7ell  fail  of  suc- 
cess; he  is  reputed  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Western 
Wisconsin. 
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Having  thus  severally  given  sketches  of  the  persons  whose 
portraits  have  been  added  to  the  Picture  Gallery  during  the 
past  year,  we  must  close  this  Report  with  an  appropriate  refer- 
ence to  the  artists  who  have  executed  the  pictures. 

It  will  he  seen  that  Samuel  M.  Brookes  and  Thomas  II. 
Stevenson,  of  Milwaukee,  have  painted  the  most  of  them — nine 
of  the  twelve  portraits,  and  the  two  historic  landscapes.  We 
last  year  sketched  Mr.  Brookes'  career  as  an  artist.  His  great 
forte  is  in  securing  a  faithful  expression,  while  Mr.  Stevenson 
excels  in  sketching  landscapes  and  finishing  up  pictures.  We 
regret  that  we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  data  for  a  proper 
notice  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  which  we  hope  to  give  another  year. 

Of  F.  B.  Carpenter,  who  painted  the  excellent  portrait  of 
the  iate  Hon.  Ben  0.  Eastman,  we  present  the  following  sketch: 
He  was  horn  in  Homer,  Courtland  county,  N.  Y.,  August  Gth, 
1830.  His  father  was  a  farmer;  and  ho  was  first  incited  to 
draw  hy  a  rude  sketch  upon  the  inner  door  of  the  district  school- 
house  where  he  attended,  which  had  heen  made  hy  an  older 
boy  of  the  name  of  Otis  who  spent  a  year  or  two  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  attended  the  same  school.  This  gentleman  is  now 
surgeon  of  the  California  Steamship  Company's  steamer 
"Illinois."  Young  Carpenter's  father  violently  opposed  the 
tendency  of  his  son's  taste  to  art,  which  became  a  strong  passion 
with  him,  His  first  portrait  was  painted  unknown  to  his 
father,  with  white  lead,  common  lamp-black,  and  a  piece  of 
Venetian  red  which  he  found,  and  which,  having  become  hard- 
ened by  age,  was  the  exact  consistency  of  brick  dust.  He  was 
then  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 

So  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  his  father's  prejudices  were 
in  a  manner  overcome,  and  he  was  at  length  permitted  to 
spend  a  short  time  with  Mr.  "Thayer,  an  artist  of  Syracuse. 
Ho  remained  with  him  about  five  months,  and  is  much  in- 
debted, for  his  after  success,  to  Mr.  Thayer's  excellent  system 
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of  discipline  in  drawing.  He  now  opened  a  studio  in  his 
native  town,  and  commenced  painting  professionally,  before  he 
was  jet  sixteen.  He  naturally  enough  had  but  little  business 
for  some  time,  but  succeeded  in  "making  his  bread  and  butter." 
In  1848,  he  sent  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  American  Art  Union, 
which  was  submitted,  with  four  hundred  others,  to  the  com- 
mittee one  evening.  There  were  only  twelve  selected,  and  young 
Carpenter's  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bo  one  of  the  number.  With 
this  recognition  of  merit  abroad,  his  fortunes  rose  at  home,  and 
he  did  not  lack  for  business  for  two  or  three  years,  though  at 
small  prices. 

In  1851,  he  made  a  bold  push,  and  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York,  with  scarcely  an  acquaintance  in  the  city.  For  the 
first  nine  or  ten  months,  he  had  but  one  or  two  orders.  About 
this  time  a  proposition  was  made  him  by  a  friend  to  paint  a 
full  length  of  David  Leavitt,  Eoq.,  a  well  known  gentleman  of 
the  city,  at  that  time  President  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank.  This  was  a  much  larger  canvas  than  ho  had  ever  be- 
fore attempted,  but  nothing  daunted,  he  undertook  the  task; 
and  it  was  pronounced  very  successful.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  of  Design,  and  at  once  brought  the  artist  into  no- 
tice. The  year  following,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  full 
length  of  President  Fillmore,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned,  and  drew  from  that  distinguished  statesman  a  very 
complimentary  letter.  A  copy  of  this  portrait  was  ordered  by 
the  corporation  for  the  Governor's  Poom,  in  the  City  Hall. 

Upon  the  election  of  Gen.  Pierce  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  commissioned  to  paint  him,  which  he  and 
his  friends  pronounced  the  best  of  the  numerous  portraits  of 
him.  He  has  since  painted  from  life  portraits  of  many  celeb- 
rities, among  them  Ex-President  Tyler,  Gov.  Marcy,  Gen. 
Cass,  Wm.  II.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gen.  Houston, 
Caleb  Cushing,  and  Col.  Eremont — all  regarded  as  worthy 
of  the  men,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  artist. 
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It  was  while  painting  several  of  these,  in  Washington,  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  Hon.  lien  O.  Eastman,  whose 
features  he  had  the  mournful  pleasure  of  transferring  to  can- 
vas, after  his  decease,  from  a  daguerreotype,  for  Mrs.  East- 
man, as  a  present  to  our  Society.  It  will  thus  bo  seen,  that 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  jot  a  very  young  man  to  have  achieved  so 
high  a  position  as  an  artist.  With  his  ardent  love  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  earnest  application,  a  bright  career  is  before 
hint. 

The  portrait  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Townsend  Avas  painted  by 
Abrami  II.  Stanley,  of  Shullsburg.  Air.  Stanley's  parents  mi- 
grated from  ]Sfew  Hampshire  in  1810,  to  Salisbury,  Herkimer 
county,  !N".  Y.,  where  they  still  reside,  and  where  their  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  horn  in  1810.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Fairfield  ;  and,  in  1830;  commenced  painting  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  an  Italian  artist,  and  practised  two  years.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  business  for  ten  years,  painting  a  great  number  of 
portraits.  In  1824  he  laid  aside  portrait  painting,  and  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits,  and  did  not  resume  it  till  Mr.  Townsend 
sat  to  him  for  his  portrait  for  our  Society.  Mr.  Stanley  held 
the  responsible  office  of  Post  Master  at  Shullsburg  for  a  long 
period. 

The  portrait  of  Air.  Townsend  is  very  generally  regarded  by 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  a  very  correct  representation 
of  the  nuan.  The  only  fault  that  will  be  found  is,  its  high  color- 
ing; but  this  is  true  to  nature — the  only  safe  guide  for  an  artist 
to  follow.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Townsend  is  one 
of  the  pioneers,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  open  air, 
naturally  retaining  all  the  florid  marks  of  an  iron  constitution. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tliftt  the  Society  may  yet  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  other  specimens  of  Air.  Stanley's  skill  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  E.  II.  Andrews,  quite  a  youth,  painted  the  portrait  of 
Hon.  Edward  Pier.  Of  young  Andrews'  history,  we  have 
no  knowledge.     Whether  this   is  a  fair   specimen   of  the 
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artist's  skill,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  truth  extorts 
the  confession,  that  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  worthy  Fond  du 
Lac  Senator. 

With  these  remarks,  and  these  pen  sketches,  we  close  our 
present  Report  on  the  Picture  Gallery.  Let  us  fondly  hope, 
that  another  year  will  exhibit  a  marked  and  gratifying  in- 
crease; and  to  this  end,  we  earnestly  entreat  those  old  pioneers 
and  early  public  men  who  have  been  requested  to  furnish  their 
portraits,  not  unnecessarily  to  delay  the  performance  of  this 
duty — for  delays  are  dangerous. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  H.  Oak  pen  tee, 

Chairman. 
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In  Executive  Committee,  May  6th,  1856,  Hon.  D.  J.  Powers 
presiding,  E.  A.  Calkins,  Esq.,  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President  : — I  have  been  requested  to  announce  in  such 
terms  as  I  may  deem  appropriate,  the  painful  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  James  Gates  Percival — a  name  which  should  be 
preserved  in  the  memorials  of  this  Society,  and  an  event  to 
which  is  duo  the  most  solemn  forms  of  private  and  public  grief. 
In  his  mature  age,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  fame,  with  his  honors 
thick  upon  him,  a  noble  man — one  of  an  imperial  race,  has 
gone  to  his  long  home,  and  his  last  account.  Terms  more  elo- 
quent than  I  can  command,  should  celebrate  the  sad  departure 
which  no  returning  follows,  of  one  so  gifted  and  so  good  as 
he.  No  common  words  or  stinted  measures  of  sorrow  should 
mark  the  dissolution  of  that  gentle  soul  from  the  form  it  ani- 
mated. 

Dr.  Percival  died  last  Thursday,  May  2d,  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Ho  was  born  in  Kensington,  Conn.,  Sep.  15th, 
1795.  He  was  the  second  of  three  sons — his  father  was  Dr. 
James  Percival,  a  physician  of  the  place.*    He  entered  Yale 

♦In  conversations  with  Dr.  Percival,  I  learned  that  his  family  were 
related  to  the  renowned  English  Statesman,  Spencer  Percival;  and  that 
the  American  branch  first  settled  in  Marblehead,.  Mass.  Dr.  Percival 
told  me,  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  traveling  in  Western  New 
York,  he  stopped  at  a  country  inn,  and  without  knowing  the  name  of 
the  landlord,  instantly  recognized  in  his  features  a  Percival,  and  upon 
inquiring  found  that  he  was  a  descendant  from  the  Marblehead  family 
of  that  name.  L.  C.  D. 
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College  at  the  age  of  10,  and  at  20  stood  at  the-  head  of  his 
class.  In  1S20,  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published.  In 
the  same  year  ho  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
He  there  commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical  to  which 
lie  gave  the  name  of  Clio,  but  it  never  reached  the  third  num- 
ber. 

In  1824,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army, 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  West  Point — :a  place  which  he 
resigned  after  a  few  months,  solely  because  his  excessive  tim- 
idity rendered  the  discharge  of  his  duties  exceedingly  painful. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  which 
was  afterwards  re-printed  in  London.  For  a  few  following 
years  ho  was  engaged  in  assisting  Eoah,  Webster  in  the  coni/- 
pilation  of  his  great  Dictionary.  He  then  translated  from  the 
Prench,  Malte  Brim's  Geography.  He  traveled  abroad,  through- 
out the  South  of  Europe,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  its  sunny 
skies  and  summer  glories,  produced  some  of  the  most  delightful 
forms  of  verse.  In  1So5  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  geological 
survey  of  Connecticut,  which  occupied  him  till  1842,  when  his 
report  was  published.""" 

Prom  this  time  he  lived  in  the  closest  retirement  and  pri- 
vacy, and  sank,  we  are  led  to  think,  in  profound  poverty,  till 
1853,  when  his  high  scientific  acquirements  were  remembered, 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  American  Alining  Company 
to  visit  and  explore  their  lead  mines  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State.  Gov.  Bar  slow,  learning  that  ho  was  residing  in 
the  State,  tendered  him  the  appointment  of  State  Geologist  of 
Wisconsin,  with  a  salary  of  $2500  a  year,  which  he  accepted, 
and  to  the  duties  of  which  he  devoted  unwearied  industry, 

*Dr.  Percival  remarked  to  me  in  conversation,  that  his  love  for  geol- 
ogy commenced  as  early  as  1815,  and  that  it  never  abated.  After  his 
geological  survey  of  Connecticut,  he  made  surveys  of  mines  or  coun- 
tries in  some  of  the  British  Provinces;  and  was  employed  by  an  East- 
ern Company  to  make  a  mineral  examination  in  South  Western  Mis- 
souri, and  went  upon  the  Ozark  Mountains,  but  the  journey  was  fruit- 
less. L.  C.  D. 
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and  all  the  vigor  of  his  matured  powers,  till  the  last  winter, 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  while  writing  his  Second  Annual  Tie- 
port,  From  that  bed  of  sickness  he  never  rose.  Had  he  lived 
until  next  September,  his  age  would  have  been  sixty-one  years. 

Dr.  Percival  was  one  of  the  most  singular  of  men.  His 
learning  was  vast — even  enormous.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Linguists  of  the  age,  and  wrote  excellent  poetry 
in  Danish,  German  and  Italian.  He  was  a  skillful  and  learned 
Botanist.  As  a  practical  Geologist,  his  reports  rank  him  with 
Hitchcock  and  Comstock,  and  he  was  a  learned  and  aide  Phy- 
sician. He  was  a  pioneer  in  American  Letters  and  Study. 
Many  of  his  best  poems  were  given  to  the  world  when  all  its 
corners  echoed  with  the  fame  of  Byron,  Moore,  Wordsworth 
and  Scott.  Amid  the  trumpet  tones  of  their  sounding  verse, 
his  pure  melodies  stole  into  lite,  and  found  their  way  to  a 
nation's  heart,  and  a  nation's  love.  Without  a  genius  so  great, 
or  so  profound  as  theirs,  he  has  yet  married  to  immortal  verse, 
sweet  thoughts  and  noble  emotions— patriotism,  beauty,  truth, 
affection.  Ho  was  not  deeply  imaginative — perhaps  can  hardly 
rank  with  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
combined  a  rich  philosophy  and  accomplished  art  with  lofty 
and  erratic  genius,  as  did  Poe.  His  poems  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  outward  and  apparent  beauties  of  Nature — the  grove, 
the  sky,  the  stream,  to  gushes  of  patriotic  and  stirring  senti- 
ment; the  eagle  in  his  flight,  our  country's  emblem  ;  the  sacred 
graves  of  our  fathers  and  sages,  the  iNTew  England  that  gave 
him  birth,  and  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of 
his  learning,  acquired  by  so  much  toil  and  weariness — and 
singularly  as  was  blended  the  comparatively  vulgar  devotion 
of  the  student  with  the  rare  and  fiery  particles  of  his  poet's 
mind — ho  was  the  very  child  of  passion  and  of  song.  The 
disappointment  of  early  love  left  a  perpetual  shadow  on  his 
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life.  Then  Nature  became  his  Mistress;  she  had  for  him  end- 
less charms  and  ravishments.  To  him,  the  earth  was  veiled 
and  mantled  in  beauty,  and,  to  use  his  own  fine  figure,  ''  the 
walls  that  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in,"  were  eloquent  with 
echoes  of  music  and  voices  proclaiming  beauties  and  powers — 

"Unfading  beauties  and  unyielding  powers." 

The  over-bending  sky,  the  green-vested  earth,  the  tempest- 
swinging  wood,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  sweetness  of  flowers, 
the  parting  day  and  returning  dawn,  were  to  him  a  passion  and 
an  appetite.    lie  loved  them  with  a  poet's  love. 

With  man  he  mingled  but  little.  His  timidity  was  so  ex- 
treme as  to  embarrass  his  private  intercourse  with  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Into  the  great  world  of  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness he  never  entered.  For  ten  years  he  lived  in  the  strictest 
seclusion;  his  most  intimate  friends  could  scarcely  obtain 
access  to  him;  he  refused  all  social  intercourse,  and  was  pro- 
nounced insane.  It  was  not  until  driven  by  absolute  want 
that  ho  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  assumed  the  employ- 
ment that  brought  him  to  the  West.  Here  he  entered  upon 
his  duties,  but  his  distaste  for  society  abided  with  him.  He 
prosecuted  his  researches  alone  with  Nature,  its  eternal  forms 
and  profound  mysteries.  He  explored  them  with  the  eye  of 
Poetry  and  of  Science.  The  one  invested  them  with  beauty, 
the  other  with  utility,  and  in  his  results  the  loveliness  and 
use  of  the  world  walked  hand  in  hand.  The  flower  on  which 
the  dew-drop  shone,  had  for  him  more  than  poetical  delight. 
The  rock  which  concealed  sumless  treasuries,  had  for  him 
more  than  scientific  interest.  The  petals  of  the  blossom  wero 
to  him  a  curious  laboratory,  where  sunlight  and  shower, 
warmth  and  winds,  hidden  causes  and  skyey  influences, 
where  a  beautiful  and  wondrous  chemistry  were  out-vicing 
the  dreams  of  the  alchymist,  and  transmuting  to  color,  and 
perfume,  and  sweetness,  the  common  earth  from  which  it  grew. 
The  thunder   smitten   boulder   carried   his   mind  backward 
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through  unregistered  centuries,  to  when  its  now  impenetrable 
mass  was  yielding  clay,  through  which  insects  and  tiny  monsters 
roamed  at  will,  and  left  their  forms  in  enduring  petrifaction 
for  the  study  of  mankind,  after  a  milieu  ium  of  ages  had  passed 
away,  after  the  deluge  had  transported  it  to  a  distant  land, 
and  successive  races  of  men  had  become  extinct  around  it.  In 
him,  the  poet  and  naturalist  were  so  curiously  blended,  that 
the  lines  of  both  were  interwoven  through  all  his  large  and 
polished  mind. 

Woman,  however  lovely  and  worthy,  as  such,  was  never  the 
object  of  his  passion  or  song.  But  he  nurtured  in  his  lonely 
heart  a  dear  and  sweet  idea],  unlike  any  woman  that  ever  lived, 
but  combining  the  virtues  of  all  women  that  ever  lived,  and 
his  creative  fancy  invested  it  with  a  thousand  other  graces  and 
beauties — with  odor  from  spring,  with  color  from  flowers,  or 
1ho  glowing,  dawn,  with  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  with  the 
light  and  life  of  a  poet's  dream.  Soft  traces  of  that  angelic 
ideal  float  along  his  sweetest  lines,  and  left  a.  radiance  and  soft- 
ness in  his  sunken  eye.  jNfone  but  a  poet  can  know  the  anguish 
that  tortures  a  poet's  heart.  Xone  but  a  poet  can  know  the 
beauties  and  delights  that  intermit  his  torture — the  extremes 
of  his  grief  and  gladness — the  glimmer  or  the  gloom  in  which 
his  spirit  reposes.  His  is  the  vision,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow 
with  which  no  stranger  intermeddleth. 

The  most  of  us  that  knew  Dr.  Percival,  did  not  know  him 
till  he  came  to  the  West,  lie  was  then  far  past  his  prime. 
He  walked  with  his  head  bent,  his  eye  cast  downward,  and 
with  slow  and  uncertain  step.  Those  of  our  citizens  who  often 
saw  him,  will  not  soon  forget  his  aspect  of  poverty,  almost  of 
squalor — his  tattered  grey  coat,  his  patched  pants — -the  re- 
pairs the  work  of  his  own  hands — and  his  weather-beaten 
glazed  cap,  with  ear-pieces  of  sheepskin,  the  "  woolly  side"  in." 
The  frontier*  inhabitants  of  the  State  knew  himi  familiarly  as 
"Old  Stone-breaker."  . 
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In  his  long  winter  walks  about  our  streets,  he  presented  the 
counterpart,  not  often  seen,  of  Scott's  lines: 

"The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old, 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day." 

In  form  he  was  below  the  medium  size,  his  face  was  pale, 
his  brow  bore  the  marks  of  suffering  and  of  thought.  He  be- 
came tenderly  attached,  and  inspired  a  respectful  affection  in 
return.  But  no  attentions  or  kindness  could  destroy  the  bar- 
riers of  his  timid  reserve,  or  open  the  painful  hesitation  of  his 
thoughts  to  speech. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  public  duties,  however,  his  ardor  was 

great.    He  devoted  to  them  unwearied  industry  and  zeal.  He 

formed  here  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  with  some  of  whom 

he  became  as  intimate  as  his  retiring  nature  would  permit. 

Some  of  them  were  permitted,  by  circumstances,  to  attend  him 

in  his  last  hours,  and  smooth  his  downward  path-way  to  the 

tomb.    And  no  office  could  have  been  filled  with  a  profounder 

or  more  melancholy  pleasure  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  him, 

than  to  have  lent  consolation  to  his  shattered  heart  and  fading 

mind,  as  they  lay  under  the  shadow  of  approaching  doom — to 

have  rendered  lighter  the  burden  that  sat  with  heavy  and  dreary 

oppression  upon  his  broken  spirit,  and  to  have  softened  and 

sweetened  the  languor  of  the  bed  of  death — 

"Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  poet  from  the  sky." 

His  death  will  be  deeply  lamented.  If  not  foremost,  he  was 
among  a  class  of  men  who  have  given  to  the  Literature  and 
Science  of  America,  a  character  that  long  since  took  the 
sting  from  the  impudent  sneer  of  Sidney  Smith,  "Kvho  reads 
an  American  book  Vy  It  is  also  a  loss  to  our  State,  which 
was  receiving  vast  benefit  from  his  researches  into  an  impor- 
tant source  of  its  wealth,  and  a.  material  element  of  its  pros- 
perity.   To  us  is  left  the  congratulation,  that  the  sum  set  apart 
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by  our  State  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  was  so  worthily 
bestowed,  and  that  it  furnished  to  one  of  the  finest  scholars 
of  the  age,  the  comforts  of  his  last  years,  and  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood when  they  were  needed  most. 

Around  the  tombs  of  such  as  he,  it  is  no  weakness  to  mourn. 
Xor  do  we  mourn  alone,  Wherever  Science  has  a  devotee,  or 
learning  is  reverenced,  the  death  of  Percival  will  foe  teit  as  a 
ut  rr/>tt;4  '.■,>\;ni>]\j,  ,'\u<\  a.  %vh\Aw  ehoruH  ui  .-.or row  than  ours 
will  a;i<M;jid.  Grander  forms  will  how  in  grief,  and  swell  the 
profound  lament.    For  we  are  not  untruly  tuld  to 

"Call  it  not  vain;  they  do  not  err 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies, 

Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies; 

Who  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave, 

To  murmur  dirgei  round  his  grave." 

Mr.  President,  T  move  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
report  resolutions  expressive  of  our  sentiments  upon  this  mel- 
ancholy occasion. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Calkins,  "Rublee,  and  Conover 
such  committee. 

The  committee,  after  a  brief  absence,  through  their  chair- 
man, reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  lament  the  death  of  Prof.  James  G. 
Percival,  in  which  our  State  has  lost  a  useful  public  officer,  our  So- 
ciety an  honored  member,  and  Science  one  of  its  most  devoted  fol- 
lowers. > 

Resolved,  That  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  his  many  friends,  and 
to  all  that  are  bereaved  by  the  sad  event,  we  tender  our  cordial  sym- 
pathy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  friends  of  the 
lamented  deceased. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bull  moved  to  adopt  the  resolutions. 
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Pending  the  motion,  Mr.  Horace  Itublee  addressed  the  Society 
as  follows : 

Mk.  PRESIDENT  AND  GrENTLEMEN  I  Before  the    question  is 

put,  I  wish  to  add  my  mite  to  the  eloquent  tribute  already  paid 
to  the  eminent  man  and  honored  member  of  this  association 
whose  loss  we  deplore.  He  was  a  man  whose  like  is  not  often 
found;  largely  gifted  by  nature,  lie  added  to  those  gifts  wide 
and  varied  attainments  in  Literature  and  Science,  wearing  at 
once  the  double  wreath  of  Poesy  and  of  her  sterner  sister,  and 
his  name  and  fame  are  not  confined  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
alone,  or  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth.  To  most  of 
the  younger  men  of  this  generation,  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Literature  of  their  country — to  many  of  those  here  present — 
the  name  of  James  Gates  Percival  has  been  familiar  from  earl- 
iest childhood.  Those,  here,  who  were  born  among  the  rocks 
and  hills  of  ±\Tew  England,  may  remember  how  the  latent  sen- 
timent of  patriotism,  of  pride  in  their  native  land,  was  aroused 
in  their  boyish  bosoms,  and  kindled  into  a  living  power — how 
those  bleak  rocks  and  barren  hills  grew  transfigured  in  the  light 
of  glorious  memories,  and  hallowed  associations  from  the  heroic 
past — as  they  read  his  noble  lines,  fervid  with  patriotism  and 
instinct,  with  the  inspiration  of  Freedom: 

"Hail  to  the  land  on  which  we  tread 
Our  fondest  boast! 

The  sepulchre  of  mighty  dead, 

The  truest  hearts  that  ever  bled, 

Who  sleep  on  glory's  brightest  bed, 
A  fearless  host! 

No  slave  breathes  here;  our  unchained  feet 

Are  freer  than  the  waves  that  beat 
Our  coast. 

*  *        ■  *  *  * 

"There  is  no  other  land  like  thee 

No  dearer  shore; 
Thou  art  the  shelter  of  the  free, 
The  home,  the  port  of  Liberty; 
Thou  hast  been  and  shalt  ever  be 

Till  time  is  o'er, 
When  I  forget  to  think  upon 
My  land  may  mother  curse  the  son 

She  bore." 
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The  death  of  such  a  man,  whose  living  thoughts  have  been 
thus  subtly  interwoven  into  the  minds  of  a  generation,  silently 
developing  sentiments  and  moulding  affections — appealing  only 
to  the  purer  and  nobler  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  wielding 
an  influence  in  this  manner,  more  deep  and  lasting  perhaps 
than  we  may  dream  of— may  well  give  rise  to  profound  emo- 
tions, and  solemn  and  earnest  thoughts.  It  is  fitting  for  us, 
as  an  association,  proud  to  reckon  among  its  members  one  so 
eminent  in  letters,  and  of  a  mental  culture  so  rich  and  varied, 
to  render  to  his  memory,  on  this  sad  occasion,  all  proper  tes- 
timonials of  respect.  I  would  that  I  were  better  qualified  for 
such  an  argument,  and  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  pay  him 
the  meed  of  a  worthier  and  more  melodious  tear.  Wo  are 
proud  to  remember  the  interest  he  felt  in  this  Society;  that, 
when  among  us,  this  room  was  one  of  his  favorite  haunts;  one 
of  the  few  places  that  he  visited ;  where,  more  than  any  where 
else,  he  laid  aside  that  icy  mantle  of  reserve  in  which  he 
wrapped  himself  up  when  compelled  to  mingle  with  the  world ; 
and  that  here,  with  the  one  or  two  persons  with  whom  he  be- 
came intimate,  that  frosty-seeming  nature  sometimes  warmed 
into  geniality,  and  unfolded  its  riches,  its  manifold  treasures 
of  thought  and  converse,  and  the  graces  of  social  feeling. 

The  outward  life  of  biich  men,  that  of  which  the  mere  bi- 
ographer can  gather  up  the  details,  seldom  furnishes  material 
for  a  lengthy  or  stirring  narrative.  The  outlines  and  land- 
marks of  his  life,  what  he  wrought  at  and  what  he  accom- 
plished, are  already  familiar  to  you.  He  was  approximating 
to  old  age,  being  nearly  sixty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  had,  therefore,  passed  the  active  period  of  existence.  His 
career,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  complete — he  luid  prob- 
ably accomplished  what,  with  his  powers,  and  with  the  ob- 
stacles that  accident  and  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  character 
that  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  the  common  lot  of  man, 
he  could  have   accomplished,  and   the  rernenbrance  of  this 
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should  temper  our  regret,  should  render  it  less  poignant  than  if 
he  had  been  cut  down  ere  the  meridian  of  life,  or  when  he  had 
just  attained  to  the  full  development  of  his  powers. 

Though  profoundly  versed  in  the  Natural  Sciences — a 
skillful  Geologist  and  a  fine  Botanist — and  with  few  if  any 
superiors  as  a  Linguist  upon  the  Continent,  he  will  be  re- 
membered chiefly  as  a  Poet.  lie  appeared  before  the  public 
in  this  capacity  almost  simultaneously  with  Bryant,  Dana, 
Halleck,  Drake  and  other  cherished  names.  As  a  poet,  if 
not  in  the  first,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  secondary  rank 
of  American  bards.  His  youth  gave  promise  of  more  than 
he  has  performed.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  death,  his 
muso  was  silent  ;  and  during  the  long  and  intimate  compan- 
ionship, that  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  held  with  that 
Nature  which  he  has  proclaimed  to  be  "full  of  poetry" — so 
replete^  that  the  very  air  is  "living  with  its  spirit,"  and  the 
waters  "dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies,  and  sparkle  in  its 
brightness" — whatever  teeming  fancies  may  have  flitted 
through  his  brain,  whatever  sweet  bursts  of  song  may  have 
been  wakened  there  by  the  presence  of  its  beauty  and  grand- 
eur— to  which  no  man  was  more  alive  than  he — they  are 
unwritten,  and  are  lost  to  earth  forever.  The  universality  of 
his  mental  tastes,  the  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge  that 
led  him  into  such  widely  separated  fields,  constantly  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  muse.  There  was  yet  another  and  a 
sadder  cause.  "Chill  penury  repressed  his  noble  rage."  He 
had  known  afflicting  poverty.  So,  at  least,  I  have  heard. 
With  his  shrinking  and  morbid  sensitiveness,  ho  was  utterly 
unfitted  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  press  of  busy  life,  upon 
those  arenas  where  men  'met  and  jostle  for  precedence.  He 
had  not  the  faculty  of  "getting  on  in  the  world/'  and  he  at- 
tributed what  was  the  defect  of  his  too  finely  strung  and 
nervously  sensitive  nature,  to  a  lack  of  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  world,  in  his  capacity  to  do  anything  but  write 
verses.    Those  who  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
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him  have  told  me,  that  he  regretted  ever  having  published  his 
poetry.*  lie  thought  that  men  distrusted  his  .scientific  knowl- 
edge because  he  was  a  versifier.  Ho  said  that  they  would  say: 
"His  opinion  of  this  or  that,  is  of  no  account;  ho  cannot  do 
this;  he's  nothing  hut  a  poet;"  and  thus  his  fancy  accounted 
for  those  difficulties  in  life  which  were  really  the  result  of 
his  timidity  and  sensitiveness.  Had  circumstances  permitted, 
and  had  ho  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  of  American 
poets.  Ho  wrote  with  great  facility.  His  verso  is  melodious, 
easy  and  flowing;  sparkling  with  bright  and  happy  imagery; 
and  marked  with  an  individuality  which  stamps  it  as  genu- 
ine, and  not  the  mere  acquired  trick  of  a  "rhyming  parasite," 
whoso  inspirations  have  been  drawn  from  "Dame  Memory  and 
her  syren  daughters." 

His  faults  as  a  poet,  were  the  results  of  his  theory.  Ho  did 
not  revise  with  sufficient  care  what  he  had  written.  Ho 
trusted  too  much  to  the  first  spontaneous  promptings  of  his 
genius,  and  the  unpruned  luxuriance  of  a  teeming  fancy. 
His  verse  has  been  objected  to  by  critics  as  too  much  encum- 
bered with  imagery.  Another  defect  was  a  seeming  lack  cf 
discrimination,  in  regard  to  details,  which  caused  him  some- 
times to  give  almost  equal  prominence  to  what  was  subordi- 
nate and  comparatively  non-essential,  with  what  was  para- 
mount and  central  in  importance.  This  latter  trait  I  think 
will  be  found  in  his  geological  writings  also,  and  so  over- 

*He  was  even  averse  to  talking  about  it,  and  when  introduced  by 
others  in  conversation,  he  would  generally  quickly  turn  the  subject. 
I  have  known  him  to  speak  by  the  hour,  almost  uninterruptedly,  upon 
scientific  subjects,  and  especially  geology,  his  favorite  science,  I 
never  knew  him,  during  the  many,  many  hours  he  spent  with  me  in 
my  study,  to  make  but  a  single  gratifying  allusion  to  his  own  poetry. 
He  said  that  while  making  his  geological  exploration  of  the  Lead  Re- 
gion of  Western  Wisconsin,  he  chanced  to  seek  a  night's  entertainment 
at  an  humble  dwelling  in  the  country;  and  when  he  told  his  name,  a 
little  child  wished  to  know  if  he  was  the  man  who  wrote  poetry?  Sat- 
isfied on  this  point,  the  little  one  stood  up  proudly,  and  repeated  one  of 
the  little  poems  of  Percival's  production,  which  he  had  learned  for 
school  declamation.  Mr.  Percival,  in  relating  the  incident  to  me,  said 
that  it  both  gratified  and  affected  him — the  more  so,  that  it  should  have 
happened,  where  he  could  little  have  expected  it,  in  the  far-off  regions 
of  the  West.  L.  C.  D. 
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taxes  the  attention  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  master  them,  and 
arrive  at  those  generalizations  of  science,  which  are  alone  of 
interest  to  most  readers. 

In  person,  Percival  was  somewhat  below  the  medium  height, 
and  rather  slight  and  frail.  His  countenance  was  indicative 
of  his  extreme  sensitiveness  and  timidity;  pale  and  almost  blood- 
less; the  eye  blue,  with  an  iris  unusually  large,  and  when 
kindled  with  animation,  worthy  of  a  poet;  the  nose  rather  promi- 
nent, slightly  Roman  in  outline,  and  finely  chiseled;  while  the 
forehead,  high,  broad  and  swelling  out  grandly  at  the  temples, 
marked  him  as  of  the  nobility  of  the  intellect.  You  might  bo 
reminded,  by  his  appearance,  of  Wordsworth's  lines: 

"But  who  is  he  with  modest  looks 

And  clad  in  homely  russet-brown? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 
He  is  retired  as  noon-tide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 
The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 
In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 

Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart." 

In  his  dress  he  was  eccentric.  Those  who  but  casually 
met  him,  might  have  mistaken  him  for  some  old  farmer  in 
low  circumstances,  and  correspondingly  clad.  ITis  usual  suit 
was  of  "hard  times,"  tmd  often  the  worse  for  wear;  ills  head 
surmounted  by  an  old  glazed  linen  cap,  with  the  glazing 
nearly  all  worn  off  in  the  course  of  the  long  service  it  had 
seen.  Ho  seemed  to  withdraw  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  and  to  surrender 
himself  wholly  to  intellectual  pursuits.  During  the  winter 
that  he  spent  in  our  city,  he  scarcely  formed  an  acquaintance, 
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and  hardly  one  in  fifty  of  our  citizens  knew  him  by  sight.  His 
house  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life, 
has  but  one  entrance,  and  that  in  the  rear ;  and  he  lived  among 
its  people  but  not  of  theim  almost  as  secluded  and  cut  oft  from 
human  fellowship,  as  a  hermit  in  the  solitude  of  a  desert. 
He  was  hardly  known  in  his  whole  life  to  speak  to  a  woman. 
He  shunned  society  as  most  men  would  the  pestilence.  An 
account  of  his  first  and  last  appearance  at  a  social  gathering, 
was  related  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Knickerbocker  magazine 
some  years  ago.  A  lady,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, in  giving  her  instruction  in  French  or  Latin,  per- 
suaded him  to  attend  a  party  on  the  occasion  of  her  birth- 
day. He  got  as  far  as  the  entrance  hall,  gazed  wildly  around 
him  for  a  moment  upon  the  gay  assemblage,  his  large  blue 
eyes  dilating  like  a  frightened  fawn's,  and  turned  and  fled  out 
of  the  house.  He  had  none  of  the  maddened  play  of  pulse, 
and  the  frenzy  of  passion  that  have  driven  astray  and  into 
ruin  so  may  men  of  imaginative  tendencies,  but  represented  the 
other  extreme.  Every  thing  about  him  was  pure  and  pla- 
tonic.  If  he  indited  a  bacchanal  song;  it  related  to  a  wine  more 
idealized  than  Keats'  " beaker  full  of  the  warm  South" — to  the 
wine  of  a  vintage  whose  purple  clusters  had  ripened  upon  the 
sunny  hill-sides  of  the  imagination.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  a  mere  embodiment  of  in- 
tellect, and  his  " Platonic  Drinking  Song"  breathes  the  aspira- 
tion of  his  later  life: 

"Pill  high  the  bowl  of  life  with  thought, 
From  that  unfathomable  well, 

Which  sages  long  and  long  have  sought 
To  sound,  but  none  its  depths  can  tell — 

Fill  high,  from  that  dark  stainless  wave 
Which  mounts  and  flows  forever  on, 

And  rising  proudly  o'er  the  grave, 
There  finds  its  noblest  course  begun. 

O!  fill  the  bowl  of  life  with  thought, 
And  I  will  drink  the  bumper  up, 

And  find,  whatever  my  ivish  had  sought, 
In  that  the  purest,  sweetest  cup." 
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It  may  be,  after  all,  that  this  man,  outwardly  so  cold  and 
passionless,  had  had  his  life  blighted  and  darkened  at  the  out- 
set by  some  sorrow! — some  crushed  affection — which,  jarring 
rudely  upon  his  too  finely  strung  nature,  left  it  maimed  and 
saddened  ever  after.  There  have  been  such  intimations;  and 
the  lines  just  referred  to,  seem  to  hint  of  a  life  whose  current 
had  not  flowed  uninterrupted  by  some  disappointment  that 
had  turned  it  violently  from  its  native  direction — turned  it, 
perhaps,  from  the  sun-lit  domain  of  the  affections,  and  the  chari- 
ties of  domestic  life,  into  the  colder,  sterner  region  of  purely 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  companionship  of  books, — yet  it 
flowed  on,  solitary,  and  somewhat  sadly,  it  may  be,  but  serenely 
and  uncomplainingly,  until  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  death. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  spirit  which  animated  this  busy  brain, 
now  quiet  forevermore,  which  had  toiled  so  assiduously  through 
long  and  lonely  years  of  laborious  study,  heaping  up  the  lore 
of  the  past,  garnering  up  all  the  treasures  of  Science  and  Lit- 
erature, attaining  almost  encyclopedian  knowledge,  now  realizes 
its  aspiration,  and  " rising  proudly  o'er  the  grave,"  finds,  in  the 
gladder  life  that  lies  beyond,  its  "noblest  course  begun. " 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
Society  adjourned  one  week. 
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iVe  are  lio  longer  prevented  by  any  feeling  of  delicacy  from 
expressing  our  sentiments  concerning  this  citizen,  over  whom 
a  cloud  of  mystery  has  hung  for  seven  long  months.  Those 
who  knew  him  Lest,  have  most  deeply  felt  his  absence,  and 
j  although  the  circumstances  under  which  he  died  are  very,  very 
painful,  and  we  recall  with  a  shudder  the  last  moments  or 
rather  hours  of  his  life,  his  friends  who  have  been  haunted  with 
a  variety  of  conjectures,  will  now  find  painful  satisfaction  in 
the  solution  of  the  mystery,  so  far  as  it  is  a  solution,  while 
those  who  are  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to  judge  others  by 
themselves  and  have,  therefore,  settled  down  upon  opinions 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  Mr.  White,  will  learn  a  whole- 
some lesson,  in  the  discovery,  that  there  has  been  a  man  more 
ready  to  injure  himself  than  others. 

Mr.  White  was  3S  years  of  age.  Of  his  early  history,  the 
writer  has  little  knowledge.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  he  was  blessed  with  all  the  favorable 
influences  of  a  Kew  England  village,  which  did  not  fail  to 
leave  their  impression  upon  him.  His,  sense  of  religious  ob- 
ligation early  burned  to  manifest  itself  in  the  substantial  form 
of  Humanity,  and  soon  after  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1838,  he  became  earnestly  engaged  in  the  great 
reforms  of  the  day ;  and  alwaj's  generous  almost  to  a  fault, 
he  thus  devoted,  not  only  his  time  and  strength,  but  also  a 
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goodly  portion  of  li is  large  inheritance,  to  the  causes  of  Tem- 
perance and  Anti-Slavery.  lie  was  either  editor  or  frequent 
contributor  to  reform  journals  in  Boston,  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  frequently  spoke  at  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
meetings  in  that  city  and  throughout  the  country,  and  fearlessly 
exposed  himself  to  danger  where  he  felt  that  any  good  might 
bo  accomplished.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  pio- 
neer in  a  cause,  which  though  then  despised,  is  now  very  gen- 
erally espoused.  As  another  says  of  him:  "He  studied  law, 
but  practiced  the  gospel."  If  in  common  with  men  who  en- 
gage in  good  works,  and  in  accordance  with  the  universal  im- 
perfections of  human  character,  he  loved  the  notoriety  which 
he  thus  gained,  who  is  therefore  to  take  from  him  the  credit 
of  heartiness  ?  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  he  would 
have  found  other  means  of  giving  himself  prominence,  if  his 
sympathy  for  suffering  fellow-beings  had  not  been  quick,  and 
his  moral  sense  been  strong.  With  all  the  property  he  inher- 
ited, ho  nnust  have  seen  before  him  a  career  of  affluence  as  a 
man  of  wealth,  but  his  ambition  was  of  a  nobler  grade.  lie 
was  impatient  with  conservatives,  and  despised  those  whose 
God  was  the  dollar.  He  moved  to  the  West  with  high  purposes, 
locating  in  Madison  somewhat  over  three  years  ago.  Our  citi- 
zens will  long  remember  him  as  a  disinterested  and  public-spir- 
ited man — one  who,  though  glad  to  be  widely  known  as  engaged 
in  good  works,  never  sought  popularity,  and  never  would  stoop 
to  pandering  or  sycophancy  to  obtain  the  honors  of  office. 

Ho  was  far  above  the  common  level  of  the  community — above 
it  in  moral  purpose  and  power,  as  well  as  in  intelligence  and 
independence. 

Wr.  A.  White  was  one  of  such  men  as  this  western  coun- 
try needs,  but  whose  worth  cannot  be  appreciated,  because  it 
cannot  be  reckoned  by  dollars  and  cents.  If  ho  lacked  any- 
thing good,  it  was  nothing  so  much  as  worldly  wisdom  ;  and 
judging  by  results,  as  the  world  is  too  apt  to  judge,  he 
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was  not  always  cautious  in  business ;  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  his  whole  soul  was  not  bent  upon  accumulating 
wealth,  that  he  thoroughly  despised  that  shrewdness  which  is 
only  another  name  for  meanness  and  trickery.  Those  who 
knew  him  best,  knew  that  he  had  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of 
a  dishonorable  act.  Of  his  last  hours  we  know  but  little.  We 
will  not  judge  him  upon  our  conjectures;  of  the  wonders  of 
this  physical  frame  we  are  too  ignorant.  The  over-strained  cord 
must  eventually  snap. 

"Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 

We  trustingly  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  God. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  White  was  described  in  Crayon  Sketches 
by  Geo.  W.  Bungay.     The  following  are  extracts: 

"The  senior  editor  of  the  New  Englander,  (W.  A.  White) 
is  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker.  He  speaks  better  than  he 
writes.  He  is  an  enthuiast  in  reform,  and  manifests  little  pa- 
tience with  wooden-head  conservatives,  who  will  not  compre- 
hend what  they  cannot  count  with  their  fingers,  nor  measure 
anything  that  is  longer  than  a  yard-stick.  With  such  men  and 
with  the  oppressors  of  our  race,  whether  they  use  rum  or  the 
rawrhide,  liquor  or  the  lash,  the  cat  or  the  can,  he  has  no  fel- 
lowship. When  he  writes  about  them,  his  pen  foams  at  the 
nib.  When  he  speaks  about  them,  his  speeches  remind  us  of 
some  rivers  that  are  sweet  in  their  source,  but  bitter  at  the 
mouth. 

"Although  connected,  like  Wendell  Phillips  and  Edmund 
Quincy,  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  rSTew  England,  ho 
cheerfully  and  modestly  identifies  himself  with  the  progress 
parties,  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  this  genera- 
tion do  not  delight  to  honor.  Doubtless  ho  is  fond  of  fame, 
but  he  will  not  sacrifice  his  sentiments  to  obtain  it;  like 
Cato,  he  would  rather  have  posterity  inquire  why  no  statues 
were  erected  to  him,  than  why  they  were." — Rev.  ET.  F. 
Bond,  in  Madison  Journal,  May  6,  1857. 
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The  Late  Wm.  A.  White. — The  remains  of  Win.  A.  White, 
which  were  lately  discovered  at  Milwaukee,  were  brought  to 
this  city  yesterday,  and  taken  to  Watertown,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  the  burial  place  of  his  family. 

Mr.  White  was  born  at  Watertown,  Sept.  2,  1818,  and  was 
the  only  son  of  Abijah  White,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  that  place, 
who  died  in  1845,  and  whose  children,  besides  his  son,  were 
six  daughters,  one  of  whom,  now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  of  Cambridge.  The  rest  of 
the  daughters  are  still  living.  One  of  them  is  married  to  Col. 
Richardson,  Mayor  of  Worcester,  and  another  to  Charles  W. 
Elliott,  author  of  the  recently  published  History  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  White  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838.  Among 
his  classmates  were  William  Aspinwall,  Wendell  T.  Davis, 
Chas.  Devens,  Hufus  Ellis,  Wm.  W.  Story,  Nathan  Hale,  Jr., 
and  Prof.'s  Eustis  and  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University.  Upon 
leaving  College  he  entered  the  Law  School,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  the  office  of  B.  It.  Curtis,  now  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  wTas  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  practised  law  for  only  a  brief  period,  as  he  soon, 
with  characteristic  ardor  and  energy,  threw  himself  into  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Temperance  movements,  in  behalf  of  which 
be  was  conspicuous  as  a  zealous  and  effectual  speaker  and 
writer. 

In  1843  he  made  an  anti-slavery  lecturing  tour  to  the  West, 
in  company  with  Geo.  Bradburn  and  Frederick  Douglass, 
and  while  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  was  repeatedly  assailed  by 
mobs,  and  exposed  to  great  personal  danger.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  severely  injured  in  the  head  by  stones  and  brick-bats. 
After  his  return,  he  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Eixcel- 
sior,  the  New  Englander,  and  the  Washingtonian,  temperance 
journals,  which  he  conducted  with  vigor  and  ability,  and  kept 
in  existence  at  the  expense  of  his  own  private  fortune.  In 
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1854,  he  removed  to  the  West,  and  settled  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, where  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  an  able  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  we  believe,  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Kepublican  State  Committee.  In  1855 
lie  married  a  daughter  of  Justin  Butterfield,  of  Chicago.  He 
had  been  previously  married  in  1810  to  Miss  Harriet  Sturgis, 
of  Roxbury,  who  died  in  1850,  leaving  two  children.  In 
October,  1856,  Mr.  White  went  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee> 
to  attend  the  State  Agricultural  Fair.  On  the  ninth  of  Octo- 
ber he  went  to  Chicago  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  there  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother.  He  returned  to  Milwaukee  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth,  took  breakfast  at  his  hotel,  and  walked 
out  immediately  afterwards.  He  was  quite  unwell  at  the  time, 
and  while  at  Chicago  had  complained  of  severe  headache  and 
nausea.  Ho  was  met  in  the  street  by  an  acquaintance  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  hotel,  and  was  not  again  seen  alive.  It 
appears  that  he  continued  his  walk  outside  the  city  along  the 
Lake  shore  for  about  two  miles,  until  he  reached  a  solitary  bluff, 
over-looking  the  water.  Here  he  probably  was  seized  with  a 
fit.  or  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  died 
while  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  looking  down  upon  the 
Lake.  The  body  was  found  about  a  fortnight  ago,  by  a  boy, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
fall  of  a  portion  of  the  bank. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  Mr  White's  circumstances 
or  character  that  rendered  it  probable  that  he  had  committed 
suicide.  Notwithstanding  the  reports  to  the  contrary  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  his  administra- 
tors that  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  in  good  condition.  His 
own  property,  inherited  from  his  father,  would  have  paid  his 
debts  twice  over.  His  wife  possessed,  in  her  own  right,  a 
very  large  property — an  ample  fortune,  in  fact.  He  was  sin- 
gularly happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  young  children,  for  whose  sake,  in  fact,  he  had 
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been  led  to  settle  in  the  West.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  with- 
out evidence,  that  he  would,  without  cause,  voluntarily  desert 
them  by  taking  his  own  life. 

Mr.  White  possessed  fine  natural  abilities.  He  was  a 
fluent  and  impressive  speaker,  and  wrote  with  ease  and  pun- 
gency. He  had  a  keen  wit  and  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  which 
frequently  did  him  good  service  in  the  hot  debates  in  which 
he  was  engaged  as  an  anti-slavery  and  temperance  orator.  In 
character  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  frank,  manly,  generous 
and  upright.  He  was  incapable  of  a  mean  or  selfish  act,  and 
his  first  and  only  rule  of  action  was  to  do  what  was  right, 
without-  regard  as  to  whether  it  was  expedient.  When  satis- 
fied that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  he  went  ahead  with  a 
constitutional  courage  that  amounted  to  absolute  fearlessness. 
As  an  eminently  brave,  sincere,  and  honest  man,  who  earnest- 
ly sought  to  do  his  duty,*  and  to  benefit  his  fellow  men,  at  the 
cost  of  much  personal  sacrifice  to  himself,  he  will  long  be 
remembered  with  affection  and  respect  by  an  unusually  ex- 
tensive circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. — Boston  Travel- 
ler, May,  1857. 


Jesuit  Missionaries  in  the 
Northwest 


No  apology  is  needed,  we  trust,  for  giving  place  in  this  work 
to  the  following  papers  upon  the  Early  Jesuit  Missionaries  in 
the  North- West.  The  Lecture  of  J  udge  Law,  the  critique  upon 
it  hy  John  G.  Shea,  and  the  closing  paper  upon  both,  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  published  at  Cincin- 
nati, early  in  1855,  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  but  too  gen- 
eially  attends  newspaper  publications.  Wisconsin  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  early  labors  of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Dablon 
and  their  heroic  and  adventurous  compeers ;  and,  with  pious 
care,  should  we  preserve  every  scrap  relating  to  their  early 
perils,  sacrifices  and  discoveries.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Shea 
for  this  series  of  papers. 

The  Catholic  Telegraph,  of  Feb.  10th,  1855,  introduced 
Judge  Law's  Lecture  to  its  readers  by  the  following  editorial 
notice : 

Judge  Law  has  kindly  consented  to  the  publication  of  his  address 
before  the  Catholic  Institute  of  this  city  on  the  31st  of  January.  It  was 
well  received  by  the  audience  and  the  press,  and  will  well  repay  perusal. 
Such  documents  form  part  of  the  national  history,  and  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  for  future  reference.  The  Democratic  Review  contained 
a  portion  of  this  address,  written  for  it  by  Judge  Law  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  also  well  treated  by  the  lamented  Perkins.  In, 
we  believe,  the  North  American  Review,  and  also  by  Bishop  Brute  him- 
self in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  But  the  lecture  shows  that  new  facts 
and  views  were  still  in  reserve,  which  are  here  presented  in  an  agree- 
able and  instructive  form.  In  the  name  of  the  Institute,  and  our  own, 
we  tender  our  best  thanks  to  the  author.  L.  C.  D. 


Jesuit  Missionaries  in  the 
Northwest1 


By  John  Law 

The  record  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  first  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries on  this  Continent  to  substitute  the  mild  and  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  Christianity,  for  the  barbarous  superstitions 
and  demoniac  worship  of  the  savages  who  inhabited  it — to 
flash  the  torch-light  of  truth  on  eyes  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  twilight  of  error — to  draw  down,  as  it  were,  the  lightning 
of  Heaven  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  Hell — to  any  one 
but  a  trained  soldier  of  the  Cross,  might,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  so  dangerous  an  enterprise,  seem  a  spe- 
cies of  religious  fanaticism  and  folly,  unaccountable  for  upon 
any  system  of  human  reasoning.  But  the  venerable  fathers 
who  undertook  this  great  and  pious  work,  looked  to  no  human 
praise  for  their  reward — to  no  human  sympathy  for  their  toil 
or  their  suffering.  The  pioneers  in  this  great  and  benevolent 
enterprise  were  like  the  first  discoverer  of  fire,  morally 
certain  of  bringing  wrath,  on  their  own  heads,  and  of  being 
condemned  to  have  their  vitals  gnawed  by  the  flame  of  the 
funeral  pyre  that  surrounded  them  in  the  solitude  of  the  des- 
ert, with  no  eye  to  pity^no  arm  to  save,  and  supported  alone 
by  that  enthusiasm!,  courage,  self-devotion,  and  patience  un- 
der their  sufferings,  which  so  eminently  characterized  these 

iA  lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Literary  Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati,  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  31st,  1855. 
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good  and  holy  men.  Death  for  them  had  no  sting,  the  grave  no 
victory.  Kissing  the  symbol  of  their  faith, — that  sign  which 
they  well  knew  must  sooner  or  later  conquer  even  the  lied  Man 
of  the  forest, — they  literally  gave  their  "dust  to  dust,  and  ashes 
to  ashes;"  put  off  mortality  to  put  on  immortality;  and  with 
the  "Te  Deum  landamus"  issuing  from  their  parched  lips,  they 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  wilderness, — their  requiem  the 
crackling  of  the  fagots,  their  funeral  anthem  the  War-whoop 
of  tho  Indian. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  "labor  of  love"  of  these  great  and  good  men — to  their 
lives,  their  sufferings,  and  their  deaths  on  this  Continent — 
by  one  of  the  very  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned,  of 
the  Catholic  prelates  of  this  country, — a  man  who,  while!  he 
lived,  was  possessed  of  every  virtue  that  adorns  the  man,  and 
who  now,  when  dead,  with  cherubim  and  seraphim  worships 
before  the  throne  of  that  Being  whose  footsteps  on  earth  he 
so  closely  walked  in,  whose  whole  counsels  he  kept,  whose  com- 
mands ho  obeyed,  and  whose  whole  life  (as  all  who  knew  him, 
will  bear  me  testimony;)  was  on  earth  nearer  to  that  of  a  "just 
man  made  perfect"  than  any  other  man  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
let  his  religious  creed  be  what  it  may ;  and  no  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known — no  man  of  whom  I  have  ever  read — has 
exhibited,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  a  more  striking  evi- 
dence, in  his  whole  life  and  conversation,  of  Christian  faith, 
of  Christian  hope,  and  Christian  charity,  than  Simon  Gabriel 
Brute,  Bishop  of  Vincennes. 

For  many  of  the  facts  which  are  new  in  the  address  I  ami 
about  to  deliver  this  evening,  I  am  indebted  to  the  antiquarian 
zeal  and  research  of  that  great  and  good  man.  His  manu- 
script notes  connected  with  the  early  Jesuit  missions  in  the 
North-West,  I  have  in  his  own  hand  writing,  and  from  them 
have  collated  many  of  the  incidents  which  form  the  thread  of 
my  discourse,  Had  he  have  lived,  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  made  them  more  full,  and  to  have  published  them  in  a 
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volume;  his  death  prevented  us  from  carrying  out  that  inten- 
tion. 

The  late  publication  of  a  work  in  New  York,  entitled  the 
"History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States/'  printed  by  Dunigan  &  Brother,  may  have 
accomplished  the  object  intended.  I  have  not  seen  the  work, 
and  cannot  therefore  say  how  far  this  portion  of  Western  Colon- 
ial History  has  filled  the  pages  wanting. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  West,  is  rich  in  histori- 
cal recollections  and  incidents  connected  with  the  first  settle- 
ment of  that  great  empire,  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Columbia — from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
May  it  not  also  be,  that  in  the  same  extensive  region  the  hopes 
of  that  Church  are  sanguine  as  to  the  future?  Whatever  may 
be  the  fruition  of  them,  I  trust,  even  in  these  times,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, claiming  my  descent  from  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
England — as  a  Protestant,  brought  up  by  the  very  Gamaliels 
of  that  creed,  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying,  that  in  the  full 
realization  of  those  hopes  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  American 
government,  American  institutions,  and  least  of  all,  to  Ameri- 
can rep  ub  licaiiism. 

There  is  no  one  subject  which  presents  to  the  mind  of  the 
antiquarian  and  the  scholar  a  finer  field  for  investigation,  than 
the  early  settlement  of  that  region  once  known  as  the  North- 
Western  Territory — comprehending  within  its  limits  an  em- 
pire, embracing  the  five  great  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  When  a  portion  of  this 
Territory  was  first  discovered,  is  unknown.  The  Jesuit  Fa- 
ther, no  doubt,  was  the  first  white  man  who  apaddled  his 
light  canoe"  over  those  inland  seas,  extending  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  further  limits  of  Lake  Superior;  and  long 
before  civilization  or  empire  had  eixtended  their  star  westward, 
he  had  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior;  and  the  missions  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Bay,  of  St.  Ignace,  at  Mackinaw,  of 
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St.  Mary,  at  the  Straits,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  show  conclusively  with  what  zeal  and  ardor  these  her- 
alds of  the  cross  pushed  their  "tabernacles  in  the  wilderness," 
and  made  known  to  these  wandering  Arabs  of  the  prairies,  the 
symbols  of  the  Chritian's  faith,  and  the  mysteries  of  their  holy 
religion.  But  it  was  not  simply  as  stationed  preachers,  that 
these  good  and  great  men  attempted  the  conversion  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  who  then  swarmed  the  shores  of  the 
Lakes,  and  spread  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio — from  the  Miami 
to  the  rather  of  Waters.  They  followed  the  Indian  to  his 
hunting-ground,  threading  forests,  swam  rivers,  bivouacked  with 
their  troupe  in  the  immense  natural  meadows  which  abound  in 
that  region,  endured  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  suffering,  disease, 
death.  The  supposed  conversion  of  a  single  Indian  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  baptism  of  a  single  infant,  seems 
to  have  been  to  them  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  labor,  for 
all  their  toil,  and  for  all  their  suffering.  From  the  slight 
memorials  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  labors  of  love 
of  these  venerable,  intellectual,  and  devoted  sons  of  the  Church, 
it  is  evident  no  sacrifice  was  too  great,  no  suffering  too  severe, 
no  enterprise  too  hazardous,  no  toil  unendurable,  which  led  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  upon  the  success  of 
which  they  had  periled  their  all  in  this  life,  and  sought  that 
crown  of  glory  in  the  next,  which  they  felt  sanguine  would  be 
the  reward  of  their  apostolic  labors  here.  "I  have  been  most 
amply  rewarded  for  all  my  trials  and  suffering,"  says  one  of 
the  lowly  "followers  of  Jesus,  after  having,  for  six  days,  lived  on 
"tripe  de  roche"  and  a  part  of  an  Indian  moccasin,  given  him 
by  a  squaw,  "I  have  this  day  rescued  from  the  burning  an  infant 
who  died  from  hungei;,  its  mother's  resources,  in  the  general  fam- 
ine, having  failed  her;  I  administered  to  the  dying  infant  the  . 
sacred  rites  of  baptism;  and  thank  God,  it  is  now  safe  from 
that  dreadful  destiny  which  befalls  those  who  die  without  the 
pale  of  our  most  holy  Church."    With  us,  in  the  latter  days, 
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differing,  as  many  do,  in  religions  opinion  from  this  school  of 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  them  justice. 

As  a  whole,  their  history  has  been  little  studied  and  less 
understood.  They  have  neither  had  their  Livy  nor  their 
Polybius ;  and  if  the  history  of  these  men,  of  their  exertions, 
of  their  influence,  of  their  actions,  for  good  or  evil,  ever  is  to 
be  written  with  candor,  it  must  he  written  in  this  country — the 
scene  of  many  of  their  labors,  and  Ave  might  well  add,  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  death.  No  subject  would  form  a  more 
imposing  theme  for  the  historian ;  none  demands  higher  quali- 
fications, more  laborious  research,  and  above  all,  the  most  dig- 
nified superiority  to  all  the  prepossessions  of  age,  of  country, 
and  of  creed.  The  individual  who-  has  closely  examined  the 
colonial  history  of  the  North-Western  Territory  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  ''neither  commercial 
enterprise  nor  royal  ambition  carried  the  powler  of  France  into 
the  heart  of  our  Continent;  the  motive  was  religion,"  The 
same  religious  feeling  which  promoted  our  pilgrim  fathers  to 
plant  the  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  sterile  rocks  of  Plymouth, 
carried  it  to  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  while  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvin  is  felt  in  the  worship  and  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  no  less  powerful  impulses  of  Loyola,  and  his  followers 
have  left  their  marks  upon  the  whole  Algonquin  race,  who  dwelt 
on  the  borders  of  the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash.  The  morning 
matin  and  the  evening  vespers  were  heard  amidst  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indian,  and  the  symbol  of  the  Christian's  faith,  to 
this  day  hangs  in  bold  relief  above  the  girdle  which  suspends 
his  tomahawk.  The  history  of  the  Jesuits'  labors  is  connected 
with  every  tribe  from  the  waters  of  the  Lac  Tracy  to  where 
La  Belle  Riviere  flows  into  the  Michasippa — "not  a  capo  was 
turned,  nor  a  river  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way."  From 
the  period  when  Charles  Eaymbault  and  Isaac  Jogues  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Chippewas  to  visit  their  tribe  at 
the  Sault  St.  Marie,  in  1641,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century,  there  was  a  succession  of  missions,  not  only 
along  the  borders  of  the  Lakes,  hut  at  St.  Joseph,  now  Vincenues, 
on  the  Wabash,  among  the  Mascoutins,  the  Pottawottamies,  the 
Miamis;  at  Peoria,  among  the  Illinois;  at  Cahokia,  among  the 
Tamarois  or  Cahokias;  at  Ivaskaskia,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.;  down  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Natchez.    Wherever  the  Fleur  cle  Lys  was 
hoisted,  and  the  power  of  the  "Grand  Monarque"  made  known 
to  the  Aborigines  of  the  West,  the  humble  but  no  less  powerful 
influence  of  that  Sign  by  which  the  Jesuits  conquered  the  stub- 
born hearts  and  pagan  superstitions  of  these  powerful  nations 
was  displayed  ;  and  the  "Manitou"  of  the  Christian  was  acknowl- 
edged and  worshipped  as  the  only  true  God.    The  influence  of 
their  exertions  is  felt  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  among 
the  remnants  of  those  tribes  which  once  lorded  it  over  this 
"Western  Barbary and  it  was  no  idle  boast  of  Le  Jeune  when 
he  said,  "The  Mohawk  and  the  feebler  Algonquin  shall  make 
their  home  together;  the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."    Their  bows  have  indeed 
been  broken,  and  their  tomahawks  turned  into  plow-shares; 
but  whether  their  condition  has  been  bettered  by  the  progress 
of  civilization,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

There  were  three  routes  taken  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  tribes  bordering  the  Mississippi — all 
three  passing  out  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  up  the  St. 
Joseph's  and  thence  into  the  Wabash ;  the  second  up  the  Chi- 
cago river,  thence  by  a  portage  across  into  the  Kankiki,  (called 
on  the  old  maps  Teakiki,)  and  thence  into  the  Illinois;  the 
third  route,  taken  by  Marquette  and  Joliet,  ascending  the 
Fox,  and  descending  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi. 
That  one  or  more  of  these  routes  had  been  traversed  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  years  befure  Marquette  and  Joliet 
launched  their  frail  bark,  in  1G7«'j,  on  the  wafers  of  the  Miss- 
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issippi,  is  susceptible  of  proof;  and  that  the  Mississippi  had 
been  known,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  visited,  and  the  missions 
established,  before  Marquette  even  coasted  its  borders,  is  now 
well  understood.  As  early  as  the  year  1652,  twenty  years 
before  Marquette  and  Joliet  started  on  their  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  "great  river  Mechasippi,"  Father  Jean  Dequerre,  Jesuit, 
went  from  the  mission  on  the  Superior  to  the  Illinois,  and  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  mission,  probably  the  mission  of  "St.  Louis," 
where  Peoria  is  now  situated.  He  visited  various  Indian 
nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  slain  in  the 
midst  of  his  apostolic  labors,  in  1061.' 

In  1657,  Father  Jean  Charles  Droeoux,  Jesuit,  went  to 
Illinois,  and  returned  to  Quebec  the  same  year. 

In  1670,  Father  Hugues  Pinet,  Jesuit,  went  to  the  Illinois 
and  established  a  mission  among  the  Tamarois,  or  Cahokias,  at 
or  near  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Cahokia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  remained  there  until  the  year  1685, 
and  was  at  that  mission  when  Marquette  and  Joliet  went  down 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  same  year  M.  Bergier,  priest  of  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec,  succeeded  him  in  the  mission  to  the  Tam- 
arois or  Cahokias;  and  Father  Pinet  returned  to  the  mission  of 
St.  Louis,  (Peoria,)  where  he  remained  until  he  died,  the  15th 
of  July,  1701,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

In  1663,  Father  Claude  Jean  Alloucz  was  appointed  Vicar- 
General  of  the  North  and  West,  including  Illinois.  He  preach- 
ed to  the  Pottawottamies  and  Miamis  about  Green  Bay;  in 
1665  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1668, 
and  visited  the  missions  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  1670,  "M.  Augustine  Mculan  de  Circe,"  priest  of  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec,  t  went  to  Illinois.  He  left  the  mission 
there  in  1675,  returned  to  France,  was  sent  missionary  to 
Siam,  made  Bishop  in  1708,  nominated  Vicar-Apostolical  of 
China,  and  in  1713  was  in  Japan.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
for  twenty  years,  to  wit,  from  1653  to  1673,  anterior  to  the 
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discovery  of  Marquette  and  J oliet,  there  was  a  succession  of 
missions  in  the  Illinois,  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Cahokia, 
established  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
no  other  memorials  of  these  missions  now  extant,  as  known 
to  us,  except  those  preserved  in  the  Seminary  of  Quebec;  from 
a  copy  of  which  the  above  notices  are  taken.  The  only  object 
is  to  show,  that  for  years  before  Marquette  and  Joliet  visited 
the  country,  the  Mississippi  had  been  discovered,  and  missions 
actually  established  on  its  borders.  That  these  good  Fathers 
made  notes  of  their  travels,  and  rendered  an  account  of  the  va- 
rious Indian  tribes  which  they  visited  along  the  "Father  of 
Waters,"  to  their  Superior,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  have 
become  of  these  memorials  of  early  western  adventure  and  dis- 
covery now,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  they  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  West,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  taken  any  interest  in 
the  settlement  of  "In  Nouvelle  France,"  that  in  the  year  1G28, 
the  government  of  Canada,  civil  and  military,  was  confided  by 
Louis  XIII  to  one  hundred  associates,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Hostilities  commenced  the 
same  year  between  England  and  France,  and  the  first  vessels 
sent  out  by  the  Company  of  ISTew  France  were  captured  by  the 
English.  M.  do  Champlain  commanded  at  Quebec.  The 
inhabitants,  reduced  to  seven  ounces  of  bread  per  diem,  and  the 
garrison  with  but  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  the  maga- 
zine, were  summoned  to  a  surrender.  Champlain,  although  at 
the  greatest  extremity,  refused  to  do  so. 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony,  the  French 
squadron,  under  command  of  M.  de  Eoquemont,  one  of  the 
associates,  and  bringing  relief  to  the  colony,  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  savage  allies  of  the 
French,  since  the  approach  of  the  English,  became  alienated; 
and  all  the  firmness  of  Champlain  could  not  arrest  the  dis- 
orders daily  accruing  in  this  new  settlement    The  necessary 
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consequence  was  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  with  the  hon- 
ors of  war,  to  the  English.  The  French  were  permitted  to 
retire  without  molestation;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants chose  to  remain  in  the  province.  The  capture  of  Quebec- 
is  attributed  by  Charlevoix  to  the  perfidy  of  some  "French 
Calvinisls/'  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Jacques 
Michel ;  and  who,  according  to  Charlevoix,  was  acting  on  board 
the  English  squadron  in  the  capacity  of  vice-admiral.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  it  is  now  too  late  to  determine.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  Canada,  in  the  year  1G32,  was  again  ceded  to  the  French 
crown  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain.  In  1G33,  the  Company  of 
New  France  was  restored  to  all  its  rights ;  and  M.  de  Champlain, 
being  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada,  sailed  from 
France  with  a  squadron  to  take  possession  of  it,  carrying  with 
him  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Evermond  Masse.  Pre- 
cise orders  were  given  by  Louis  XIII,  that  no  Protestant  should 
settle  in  Canada,  and  no  other  religion  than  the  Catholic  should 
be  tolerated.  Among  the  great  number  of  Indian  tribes  which 
were  found  in  the  country,  and  which  opened  to  the  mission- 
aries a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  none  seemed 
to  claim  their  attention  more  than  the  Hurons.  Champlain 
had  for  a  long  time  formed  the  design  of  making  an  establish- 
ment in  their  country.  '  Inhabiting  the  immense  region  between 
the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron,  mostly  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  borders  of  the  two  last  a  nation  numerous, 
amounting  to  40,000  or  50,000  souls,  when  first  known  to  the 
French,  whose  true  name  was  "Yendats,"  but  to  whom  the 
French  had  given  the  name  of  "Hurons,"  from  the  French 
word  liure,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  wore 
their  hair.  "Quclles  Ifiures!"  said  the  French,  when  they 
first  saw  them;  hence  the  word  "Hurons."*  The  object  of 
Champlain  was  to  make  this  country  the  centre  of  mission- 
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ary  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whence,  as  a  starting-point,  they 
might  spread  the  Catholic  religion  among  the  vast  tribes  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  country  South  and  West.  The  Fathers 
Brebeuf  and  Daniel  were  the  first  missionaries.  In  1G34, 
after  great  delay,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Hurons 
to  take  them,  they  departed  from  Quebec,  and  with  great 
t  difficulty  and  danger  arrived  at  their  mission  and  built  a  small 
chapel,  which  they  dedicated  to  "St.  Joseph."  The  fruit  of 
their  labors  was  small.  Some  five  or  six  adults  were  baptized ; 
but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  fact  "of  having  assured 
the  eternal  safety  of  a  great  number  of  infants,  who  expired 
immediately  after  having  received  the  rites  of  baptism."  The 
Indians  listened  to  the  relations  of  these  good  Fathers  relative 
to  the  mysteries  of  their  most  holy  religion,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged the  results  were  but  indifferent;  and  even  when 
they  exhibited  the  marks  of  entire  conviction,  "it  was  evident 
they  had  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said,  nor  com- 
prehended it  if  they  had." 

"I  saw  you  had  no  person  to  keep  you  company,"  said  one 
of  the  Huron  chiefs  to  the  missionary,  whom,  from  the  atten- 
tion, modesty,  and  reverence  manifested,  the  good  father  hoped 
to  convert, — "I  saw  you  had  no  person  to  keep  you  company 
and  pray  with  you.  I  had  compassion  on  your  solitude,  I 
therefore  remained  with  you.  As  others  now' wish  to  render 
you  the  same  service,  I  will  retire." 

Even  soma  who  went  so  far  as  to  demand  and  receive  baptism, 
and  performed,  for  some  time,  all  the  outward  duties  of  a  con- 
vert, acknowledged  they  had  done  it  with  a  view  of  pleasing 
the  "Robe  Noire,"  who  had  persuaded  them  to  change  their 
religion.  \  .     •,     1  . 

"You  preach  well,"  said  a  Huron  chief  to  Father  Brebeuf, 
"and  there  is  nothing  in  all  you  teach  us  but  what  is  proba- 
bly true  enough,  and  will  answer  for  those  beyond  the  sea, 
from  whence  you  came;  but  do  you  not  see  we  inhabit  a 
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world  entirely  different  from  yours,  and  should  have  another 
heaven,  and  by  consequence  another  way  to  get  there  !" 

Such  were  the  unsophisticated  notions  of  these  sons  of  the 
forest, 

"These  savages/'  says  one  of  these  reverend  fathers,  "have 
proposed  for  our  consideration  all  the  objections  to  our  faith 
ever  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  earliest 
Apostles." 

This  was  the  first  mission  established  west  of  Lake  Erie; 
yet  before  the  end  of  the  year  1G36,  there  were  counted  six 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  different  Huron  villages,  besides 
many  Frenchmen  who  had  followed  them.  In  the  year  1642, 
the  Jesuits  established  their  mission  at  Gault  St.  Marie.  A 
deputation  of  the  tribe  dwelling  there  came  to  St.  Joseph,  and 
Fathers  Isaac  Jog*ues  and  Charles  Raymbault  were  sent  with 
the  deputation  to  the  Sanlt.  They  were  soon,  however,  re- 
called. This  is  the  same  Father  Jognes  who,  on  his  return 
from  the  Huron  mission  to  Quebec,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Iroquois,  suffered  the  greatest  indignities,  was  mutilated  in  his 
hands,  scourged  in  three  villages,  and  finally  redeemed  by  a 
Dutch  officer  from  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany.  He  returned 
to  France,  and  demanded  from  the  Pope  the  liberty  of  celebrat- 
ing Mass  with  his  mutilated  hands.  Consent  was  given  in 
these  remarkable  words:  "Indignurn  esset  Christi  martyrem, 
Christi  non  bibere  sanguinem"  He  returned  from  France  to 
Canada,  established  a  mission  among  the  Iroquois,  and  was  slain 
by  them,  in  1646. 

The  fate  of  the  Hurons  was  truly  pitiable.  Of  their  vari- 
ous villages,  those  which  were  not  destroyed  by  pestilence  and 
famine,  were  attacked  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Iroquois;  and 
as  no  quarter  was  given  by  these  modern  Goths,  they  were 
butchered  en  masse.  Weak,  powerless,  overcome,  the  very 
name  of  an  Iroquois  alarmed  them,  Two  whole  villages 
voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  and  were  adopted  into  the 
Six  Nations,  others  fled  to  the  tribes  South  and  West>  others 
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joined  the  English,  and  some  established  themselves  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  the  country  of 
the  Hurons,  but  the  whole  borders  of  the  Ottawas,  were  aban- 
doned; and  three  hundred  Hurons,  accompanied  by  their  mis- 
mionary,  Father  Ilagueneau,  were,  in  1650,  led  back  by  him 
from!  tlie  mission  of  St.  Joseph  to  the  very  walls  of  Quebec, 
where,  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  protection  of  their 
"great  father  Ononthio/'  they  were  induced  to  believe  they 
could  hud  safety  from  the  exterminating  enemies'  of  their  tribe 
and  kindred,  the  fierce  and  bloody  Iroquois.  The  entire  de- 
struction in  1055,  by  the  Iroquois,  of  the  "Nation  dn  Chat,  on 
Heries,"  who  inhabited  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
whose  very  existence  as  a  nation  ib  known  at  the  present  day 
only  by  the  name  given  by  them  to  the  lake  (Erie)  on  which 
they  dwelt,  is  a  sad  memorial  of  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  Huron,  had  he  not  deserted  his  hunting  grounds  and  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  sought  protection  from,  his  more 
warlike  neighbors.  But  even  there  he  was  not  safe.  Many 
a  Huron  scalp  has  been  carried  as  a  trophy  to  his  tribe  by  the 
fearless  Onondaga,  who  has  sought  his  victim  under  the  bas- 
tions of  Eort  Levi  on  the  plains  of  "Sylleri." 

In  the  years  1087-89,  Father  Maret  and  another  Jesuit 
established  a  mission  among  the  Sioux.  In  1GG3,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Tracy,  Lieutenant-Gencral  in  the  French  armies,  Avas 
named  Viceroy  of  "la  iSTouvello  France/'  M.  do  Ooureelles, 
Governor,  and  the  celebrated  Talon,  Intendant.  Affairs  then 
presented  a  new  aspect.  The  "'regiment  de  Carignan,"  (in 
which  Francois  Morgan  Vincennes,  the  founder  of  Vincenncs, 
on  the  Wabash,  was  an  officer,)  arrived  in  the  colony  in 
1005,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Tracy.  An  expedition  was 
undertaken  against  the  Iroquois,  many  of  their  settlements 
destroyed,  and  this  formidable  enemy  of  New  France  humili- 
ated. It  was  a  primarjr  object  with  the  Viceroy  to  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  induce  lire  Red  Men  to  adopt  the  language,  hab- 
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its,  and  manners  of  their  conquerors ;  but  this,  like  every  other 
experiment  of  the  same  kind,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  entirely 
failed.  In  1(367,  M.  de  Tracy  returned  to  France.  M.  de 
Talon  was  left  as  his  successor.  In  the  mean  time  new  missions 
were  established,  in  the  West.  The  Ottawas,  who  had  their 
villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  straits  connecting  Lakes  Erie 
and  St.  Clair,  in  the  Bay  of  Sagamon,  and  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Huron,  sent  a  deputation  to  Quebec;  and  the  Lather 
Claude  Allouez,  at  their  solicitation,  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  their  tribe.  The  sufferings  endured  in  the  same  mission, 
but  a  few  years  before,  by  the  Fathers  Garreau  and  Mesnard, 
did  not  deter  this  holy  man  from  the  performance  of  what  he 
conceived  his  duty  to  his  God  and  his  fellow  men.  He  arrived 
at  the  Sault  the  first  of  September,  1668,  but  he  did  not  stop 
there.  He  employed  the  whole  month  of  September  in  coast- 
ing the  southern  portion  of  Lake  Superior,  Avhere  he  m|et  many 
Christians  baptized  by  Father  Mesnard.  "I  had  the  pleasure," 
says  this  venerable  man,  "of  assuring,  by  baptism,  the  eternal 
salvation  of  many  a  dying  infant."  His  success  with  the  adults 
seems  to  have  been  less.  At  Chagouamigon  or  St.  Michael, 
on  the  south-western  side  of  Lake  Superior,  there  were  gathered 
eight  hundred  warriors  of  different  nations:  a  chapel  was  built; 
among  them  were  several  tribes  who  understood  the  Algonquin 
language.  So  fine  an  occasion  for  exercising  his  zeal  could  not 
be  overlooked.  "I  spoke  in  the  Algonquin  language,"  says  he, 
"for.  a  long  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  an 
earnest  and  powerful  manner,  but  in  language  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  my  audience.  I  was  greatly  applauded,  but  this 
was  the  only  fruit  of  my  labors."  Among  the  number  assem- 
bled, were  three  hundred  Pottawottamies,  two  hundred  Sauks, 
eighty  Illinoians. 

In  the  year  1668,  peace  having  been  established  between 
the  French  and  the  Six  'Nations,  many  discoveries  were  made, 
and  many  new  missions  established,    In  this  year  Fathers 
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Dablon  and  Marquette  went  to  the  mission  of  Sault  St.  Marie. 
In  tlie  same  year,  Father  Nicholas,  who  was  on  the  mission 
with  Allouez,  conducted  a  deputation  of  u~Nez  Forces,"  an 
Algonquin  tribe,  to  Quebec,  and  Father  Allouez  went  to  the 
mission  at  Green  Bay.  Sault  St.  Marie  was  made  the  centre 
of  their  missionary  labors  among  the  Algonquin  tribes.  In  the 
year  1671,  Nicholas  Ferrot  was  sent  by  M.  Courcelles  (Intend- 
ant  in  the  province,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Talon,  who  had  gone 
to  France  on  a  special  mission,)  to  the  Algonquin  tribes,  to 
induce  them  to  send  deputies  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  visiting 
the  tribes  north,  with  whom  the  French  had  commerce;  he  left 
the  straits  and  went  to  visit  the  Miamis,  at  Chicago.  "Teten- 
cboua"  was  the  head  chief  of  the  nation,  and  could  bring  into 
the  field  four  or  five  thousand  combatants.  He  himself  seems 
to  have  preserved  the  dignity  and  state  of  royalty,  as  he  never, 
according  to  Ferrot,  moved  "without  a  guard  of  forty  warriors, 
who  kept  watch  day  and  night  about  his  cabin."  His  reception 
was  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  chief,  and  the  rank 
of  the  ambassador.  Ferrot  remained  among  the  Miamis  some 
days.  The  chief  would  have  accompanied  him,  but  was, 
owing  to  his  age,  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  subjects. 
He  gave  full  power,  however,  to  the  deputation  of  Fottawot- 
tamies,  who  accompanied  Perrot,  to  act  for  him  at  the  con- 
ference at  the  Sault.  Ferrot  was  unable  to  visit  the  Mas- 
coutins  or  the  Kickapoos,  but  returned  to  the  Straits.  The 
conference  took  place  in  the  month  of  May,  1671.  Father 
Allouez  made  them  a  speech;  deputies  were  in  attendance 
from  all  the  tribes  north  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bav.  The  depu- 
ties acknowledged  subjection  to  the  French  monarch,  and 
declared  they  would  have  no  king  but  the  "Grand  Ononthio 
of  the  French."  Two  cedar  posts  were  placed  in  the  ground, 
and  to  these  were  attached  the  cross  and  the  arms  of  France  ; 
and  the  envoy,  M.  de  St.  Lusson,  declared,  through  Father 
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Allouez  as  his  interpreter,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch,  and  placed  all  the 
inhabitants  under  his  protection.  The  whole  ceremony  finished 
with  a  "Te  Deurn,"  and  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

In  1671,  Louis  de  Baude,  Comte  de  Frontenac,  became  the 
successor  of  J\f.deCourcelles  in  the  government  of  New  France. 
In  the  short  space  of  time  that  the  talented  and  enterprising 
de  Talon  was  employed  as  Intendant  in  New  France,  ho  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  his  master  in  the  extreme  North,  and 
far  in  the  West  he  had  already  undertaken  new  discoveries. 
Not  only  by  the  report  of  the  tribes  who  dwell  along  the  further 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  but  of  those  who  occupied  the  country 
in  the  southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  well  as  from  the 
relation  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,,  it  was  known  that  to  the  west 
of  "Nouvelle  France"  there  was  a  great  river,  supposed  to  run 
south,  and  most  probably  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
if  it  ran  that  course,  or  that  of  California,  if  it  ran  west.  This 
river  was  called  "Mechasippi"  by  some,  by  others  "Micisippi." 
The  spirited  and  enterprising  Talon  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
province  until  he  had  made  some  arrangement  for  its  explor- 
ation. He  charged  the  Father  Marquette  with  the  expedi- 
tion, and  gave  him  for  his  companion  the  Sieur  Joliet,  a 
citizen  of  Quebec,  a  man  active  and  enterprising,  and  fully 
capable  of  sustaining  the  fatigues  of  such  an  enterprise.  No 
individual  could  have  been  better  fitted  for  such  an  under- 
taking than  the  Father  Marquette.  In  1G63,  he  was  estab- 
lished at  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  river  which  bears 
that  name,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  present  State  of  In- 
diana, and  labored  among  the  Pottawottamies  located  there. 
In  1668,  we  have  seen  he  was  engaged  with  Father  Bablon 
at  Sault  St.  Marie,  to  which  place  he  accompanied  Father 
Dablon,  with  the  Ottawas.  He  had  traversed  the  great  lakes, 
had  intercourse  with  the  various  tribes  who  inhabited  there, 
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spoke  several  of  the  Algonquin  languages,  and  no  doubt  had 
heard  not  only  from  the  Pottawottamies,  but  from  the  Sacs, 
the  Sioux,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Illinois,  who  attend- 
ed the  conference  at  ^Chagouamigon,"  of  the  existence  of  the 
river  and  its  general  course,  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  its 
borders,  and  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  be  known  to  one 
who  contemplated,  as  he  says  he  did,  "its  discovery."  The 
difficulties  of  communication  between  these  remote  points — 
Quebec  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi — had  probably  pre- 
vented any  communication  between  the  missionaries  who  had 
preceded  him  and  their  Superior,  at  the  time  Marquette  em- 
barked on  his  voyage;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mar- 
quette was  not  ignorant  as  late  as  1 07  o,  when  he  left  Green  Bay, 
that  missions  had  been  already  established  in  the  Illinois  some 
years  before;  and  the  eclat  attending  the  discovery  might  have 
induced  him  to  withhold  all  the  sources  of  information,  which 
as  a  discoverer  alone,  and  not  as  a  missionary,  might  have  been 
in  his  possession. 

I  feel  no  disposition  to  detract  at  all  from  Father  Mar- 
quette any  portion  of  the  merit  which  properly  belongs  to 
him.  It  is  certain  that  to  his  journal  we  owe  our  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  "Father  of  Waters."  With  Joliet  as  his  com- 
panion, he  entered  the  "Meehasippi,"  in  his  bark  canoe,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1G73;  having  ascended  the  Fox  from  Green 
Bay,  and  crossing  the  Portage,  descended  the  Ouisconsin  until 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Leaving  their  frail  bark  to 
the  guidance  of  the  swift  current  of  the  river,  they  descended 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Three  leagues  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Missouri  (called  by  Marquette  "Pekitanbui")* 
with  the  Mississippi,  they  found  three  villages  of  the  Illinois. 
Ihey  remained  hero  'some  days,  and  again  embarking,  de- 

*  On  page  38th  of  Shea's  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  the 
following  note  on  this  word:  "The  name  here  given  by  Marquette, 
Pekitanoui,  that  is,  Muddy  Water,  prevailed  till  Marest's  time,  (1712). 
A  branch  of  Rock  river  is  still  called  Pekatonica.  The  Recollects  called 
the  Missouri,  the  river  of  the  Ozages."  L.  C.  D. 
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seended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Arkansas.  The  pro- 
visions and  munitions  beginning  to  fail  them,  and  believing  it 
imprudent  to  advance  further  into  a  country  Avhose  inhabitants! 
wcro  unknown,  and  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  from  the  course 
of  the  river  that  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  not  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  they  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  ascended  that  river  to  the  Portage, 
and  thence  into  Lake  Michigan.  Marquette  remained  at  the 
mission  of  the  Miamis,  at  Chicago,  and  alternately  attended 
this  and  the  mission  of  the  Pottawottamies,  on  the  St.  Joseph. 
Joliet  returned  to  Quebec  to  render  an  account  of  their  voyage 
to  Talon,  but  found  lie  had  returned  to  France.  Father  Mar- 
quette remained  at  the  mission  for  two  years  after  his  voyage, 
of  which  he  gave  a  relation,  published  in  1(387,  under  the  mod- 
est title  of  "Deccntverte  de  quelques  pays  et  Nation  de  V Amer- 
ique  Septentrionale" 

When  on  his  voyage  from  Chicago  to  the  Isle  of  Macki- 
naw ho  entered,  the  18th  day  of  May,  1075,  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  known 
on  the  old  maps  as  4 'Riviere  du  P.  Marquette/'*  erected  his 
altar  for  the  purpose  of  saying  mass  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  companions  of  his  voyage,  having  first  requested 
the  two  men  who-  were  his  voyageurs  to  leave  him  alone  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour.  This  time  having  expired,  his 
companions  wTent  in  search  of  him,  and  were  astonished  to 
find  him  dead.  The  soul  of  this  good  and  great  man  had 
taken  its  flight  to  another  and  better  world;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  presentiment  no  doubt  entertained  by  him^  as  he 
remarked  to  his  companions  when  landing,  "Here  wrill  be  the 
end  of  my  voyage. "  As  it  was  too  far  to  Mackina  to  remove 
his  body  there,  it  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which, 

*  According  to  the  map  of  Charlevoix,  accompanying  his  "Histoire  de 
la  Nouvelle  France,"  1744,  the  location  of  the  "Riviere  du  P.  Marquette" 
is  placed  further  north  than  it  is  on  the  recent  maps  of  Michigan;  and 
it  is  the  third  river  south  of  "Bay  du  Travers,"  known  on  the  modern 
maps  as  "Riviere  au  Betsies."  J.  L. 
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according  to  Charlevoix,  who  visited  it  in  1721,  had,  since  the 
burial  of  Marquette,  "receded  little  by  little  from  the  grave, 
as  if  respecting  the  burial- place.''  The  following  year,  one  of 
the  two  voyageurs  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  assisted  in 
performing  the  last  duties  to  this  enterprising  and  devoted  son 
of  the  Church,  returned  to  the  place  where  be  had  been  in- 
terred, and  carried  his  remains  to  Mackina.  The  Indians,  after 
his  death,  gave  to  the  stream  on  which  he  was  buried  the  name 
of  "Riviere  de  la  Robe  Noire;"  the  French,  that  of  "P.  Mar- 
quette;" and  these  voyageurs  of  the  inland  sea  of  Miehigan, 
for  years,  did  not  fail  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  man, 
as  their  frail  barks  braved  the  tempest  of  the  lake,  on  their 
annual  voyages  to  Mackina;  and  the  Algonquin,  as  he  coasted 
its  lx>rders  or  hunted  along  its  banks,  cast  his  votive  offering 
on  the  resting-place  of  one  whose  amenity  of  manners,  good- 
ness of  heart  and  kindness  of  feeling,  had  endeared  him  to 
every  tribe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  to  Sault  St.  Marie — 
from  Chicago  to  Michilimackina.  Yet  at  this  time  not  a  cross 
marks  the  place  of  his  death,  not  a  stone  shows  that  of  his 
grave;  and  the  traveler,  as  he  is  carried  by  the  genius  of  T ni- 
ton, with  all  the  appliances  of  comfort  and  luxury,  through  the 
waters  of  Michigan,  may  inquire  in  vain  where  he  died  or  where 
he  wTas  buried. 

In  the  prairies  to  the  west  of  the  southern  part  of  Lake 
Michigan,  between  the  country  occupied  by  the  Foxes  and 
the  Illinois  river,  dwelt  a  tribe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a.  vestige 
now  remains.  They  were  known  on  the  old  maps  as  the 
"Mascoutins,  or  Nation  de  Feu."  Charlevoix  states  that 
the  true  name  was  "Mascoutenec,"  signifying  an  "open 
country."  The  Pottawottamies  pronouncing  it  "Maseouten," 
from  them  the  French  had  taken  the  name:;  and  as  the  word 
in  the  Pottawattamie  language,  or  a  word  similar  to  it,  was 
translated  "fire,"  the  name  of  "Nation  de  Feu"  was  given 
to  them.    The  Kickapoos  were  their  neighbors,  and  in  inter- 
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est  were  united  with  the  Mascoutens.    Whether  this  last  tribe 
were  amalgamated  with  the  first,  and  lost  (heir  original  name, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.    They  were  visited  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries; and  Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon,  in  1074,  met 
the  chief  of  the  Mi  amis,  "Tetenchoua,"  with  three  thousand 
braves,  at  their  village.    The  fear  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Iro- 
quois, had  united  those  two  tribes  against  their  common  ene- 
my.    The  relation  attributed  to  Tonti,  however,  mentions 
"Mansolia,"  a  secret  emissary  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  neigh- 
boring nation  of  "Mascoutens,"  as  having  made  his  appear- 
ance in  1678  in  the  Illinois;  hut  we  conceive  very  little  credit 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  work  itself;  as  Tonti,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant of  La  Salle,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Illinois, 
where  he  was  left  in  charge,  in  the  absence  of  La  Salle, 
denies  the  authorship.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  such  a  nation,  except  the  relations  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  the  name  given  to  themi  on  the  early 
maps,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  tribe. 
It  is  possible  they  may  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  like  the 
"Heries,"  by  the  Iroquois,  who  waged  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  them,  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  the  Miamis,  the 
Ivickapoos,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Illinois.    We  shall  not  follow 
La  Salle  in  his  discoveries,  nor  Hennepin,  nor  Tonti's  ac- 
count of  them.     The  last  is  now  known  to  be  fabulous, 
and  the  first  was  written  by  the  author  with  great  prejudice 
existing  towards  La  Salle.     Hennepin  was  the  subject  of 
the  King  of  Spain;  and  his  "amor  patriae"  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  courtly,  polished,  and  French  La  Salle.  The 
French  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  his  squadron  had  been  captured  at  St.  Domingo  by  two 
Spanish  pirogues.    This  'circumstance  by  no  means  helped  to 
conciliate  these  subjects  of  two  rival  nations;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  reading  "Le  voyage  en  un  pays,  plus  grand  que 
F Europe  entre  la  mer  glaciate  et  le  Nouveau  Mexique"  that 
the  prejudices  of  Father  Hennepin  even   the  unfortunate 
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and  untimely  death  of  the  Sieur  La  Salle  had  not  mitigated. 
Ilia  works,  therefore,  must  bo  taken  with  some  grains  of  al- 
lowance; though,  in  the  main,  furnishing  some  important 
particulars  in  reference  to  the  early  discoveries  in  the  Xorth- 
West,  lie  accompanied  La  Salle  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Illinois,  and  gives  a  very  lively  hut  very  romantic  picture  of 
this  "-nouvel  pays/'  In  the  midst  of  much  chaff,  there  are 
some  grains  of  wheat  to  he  gathered  in  the  works  of  the  rev- 
erend father;  and  after  nearly  two  centuries,  we  must  he 
thankful  even  for  the  few  details  which  in  the  "Relations, 
the  works  of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Hennepin,  Tonti,  La  ITon- 
tan,  and  Charlevoix,  have  come  down  to  us.  That  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  French  Government,  in  those  of  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  records  in  Quebec,  much  interesting 
matter  might  bo  found  connected  with  this  subject,  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  The  historian  of  the  North-A\Test  will  have  a  task 
in  collecting  the  materials;  the  collating  of  them  when  gath- 
ered, would  be  a  work  of  but  little  labor.  Two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  Jesuit  Fathers  launched  their  bark  canoes 
on  the  wlaters  of  the  Illinois,  Where  now  are  the  rude  turn- 
pies  which  these  pious  men  dedicated  in  the.  wilderness  to  the 
servico  of  the  over-living  God  %  Where  the  fathers  them- 
selves? Where  the  memorials  of  their  worship?*  Where 
their  neophytes  %  Where  the  Red  Men  of  the  forest  who 
lingered  around  the  symbols  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and 

*  The  newspapers  state,  that  in  digging  a  cellar  for  a  house  lately,  at 
Green  Bay,  where  the  first  Catholic  Church  was  erected  hy  the  Jesuits, 
a  silver  plate — evidently  a  part  of  the  communion  service — was  found, 
with  an  inscription  in  French,  dated  1681.  J.  L. 

It  should  he  added  here,  that  the  preceding  note  hy  Judge  Law,  is 
probably  not  literally  correct.  The  location  of  the  mission,  St.  Francois 
Xavier,  was  not  at  Green  Bay,  but  five  miles  above,  on  Fox  river,  at  the 
Rapide  des  Peres,  now  the  thriving  village  of  Depere.  In  Shea's  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Missions,  on  page  372,  is  the  following  note,  on  au- 
thority of  McCabe,  who  collected  materials  for  a  Gazetteer  of  Wisconsin, 
of  which  before  his  death,  he  only  published  a  few  newspaper  sketches: 
"In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house  on  the  site  of  this  church,  a  few 
years  since,  a  splendid  silver  o^stensorium  was  found,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: '  t  Ge  Soliel  a  ete  donne  par  M.  Nicolas  Perrot  a  la  mission  de 
St.  Francois  Xavier,  en  la  Baye  des  Puants.    f  1686."'  L.  C.  D. 
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bending  before  the  "sign"  by  which  they  were  spiritually  con- 
quered; worshiped  the  "Manitou"  of  the  stranger,  and  yielded 
obedience  to  the  heralds  of  the  cross  2  Elcho  answers — ■  Where  ? 
The  monuments  of  their  piety  are  broken  down.  Each  suc- 
ceeding winter's  gale — 'each  summer's  sun,  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  has  but  made  their  destruction  more  certain.  So  that 
now  "even  the  places  which  once  knew  them,  know  them  no 
more  for  ever."  The  hiss  of  the  snake  may  now  be  heard, 
where  once  ascended  the  "  Te  Deum  Lcauhunus/'  The  harsh 
cry  of  the  raven,  and  the  melancholy  whoop  of  the  owl,  answer 
now,  where  once  responded  the  aborigines  of  the  forest  to  the 
morning  matin  and  evening  vesper.  But  the  untutored,  yet 
faithful  worshipper  is  gpne.  The  grass  of  the  prairie,  long  and 
coarse,  waves  over  the  graves  of  the  curate  and  his  flock.  And 
where  once  ascended  the  notes  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the 
thistle  rears  its  tall  head  in.  triumph  ;  the  nettle,  and  the  fox- 
glove, and  the  deadly  night-shade  thrive  undisturbed  ;  or  per- 
haps the  sturdy  settler,  as  "he  drives  his  team  a-field,"  rims 
his  furrows  over  the  hones  of  the  accomplished,  learned,  enter- 
prising and  zealous  Jesuit  Fathers,  who,  nearly  two  centuries 
since,  left  the  cloisters  of  Paris,  or  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  to 
carry  the  banner  of  the  cross  to  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
Father  of  Waters. 

Fallen  obelisks,  broken  head-stones,  and  mossy  tombs,  no- 
where mark  the  resting-places  of  these  great  and  good  men  — 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  the  western 
wilds.  And  as  the  antiquarian  searches  for  some  slight  me- 
morial of  these  holy  men — of  the  places  which  they  once 
inhabited  on.  the  borders  of  the  Luke,  the  shores  of  the  Illi- 
nois or  the  .Mississippi — ithe  modern  "pre-emptioner''  looks 
with  jealousy  at  the  stranger,  and  imagines  that  the  corners 
of  sections,  quarter-sections,  and  forty-acre  tracts,  excite  his 
curiosity,  or  awaken  the  avarice  of  the  speculating  land- 
er,— 'a  melancholy  but  certain  lesson  relative  to  these  changes 
which  are  constantly  going  on  with  empires  as  with  men. 
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Time,  in  its  resistless  course,  as  it  sweeps  on  to  eternity,  whis- 
pers of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  "They  who  sleep  here  are 
soon  forgotten." 

O  that  the  many  rustling  leaves 

Which  round  our  homes  the  summer  weaves — 

O  that  the  streams,  in  whose  glad  voice 

Our  own  familiar  paths  rejoice, — 

Might  whisper  through  the  starry  sky, 

To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  lie! 

Would  not  our  inmost  hearts  be  still'd, 
With  knowledge  of  their  presence  tilled; 
And  by  its  breathings  taught  to  prize 
The  meekness  of  self-sacrifice? 
But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 
Are  silent  of  those  hidden  graves. 

Yet  what  if  no  light  footsteps  there 
In  pilgrim  love  and  awe  repair — 
So  let  it  he!    Like  him  whose  clay, 
Deep  buried  by  his  Maker,  lay, 
They  sleep  in  secret;  but  their  sod, 
Unknown  to  man,  is  marked  of  God. 

Note. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  successors  of  Father 
Marquette  in  the  Illinois  mission,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  their  fate.  Ii  is  a  melancholy  tale  of  suffering 
and  death;  and  an  evidence  of  the  warmth,  zeal  and  piety  of  these  faith- 
ful followers  of  the  cross — a  zeal  and  piety  which  might  put  to  shame 
many  of  their  Protestant  successors. 

Father  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  Jesuit,  went  missionary  to  the  Illinois 
in  1678.   WTas  slain  at  his  mission  in  1680. 

Father  Maxime  Le  Clercq  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1678.  Was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  1687. 

Father  Zenobe  Membre,  Recollet,  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1678;  and 
returned  in  1680,  employed  in  visiting  the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi. 

Father  Louis  Hennepin  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1678,  with  La  Salle; 
occupied  in  making  discoveries  on  the  Mississippi;  returned  in  1680. 

M.  Jean  Bergier,  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Father  Pinet,  Priest  of 
the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1686;  was  at  the  "Ta- 
marois  or  Cahokia  mission;"  died  there  in  1699;  was  buried  by  Father 
Marest,  who  was  in  the  mission  to  the  Kaskaskias. 

M.  Philip  Bencher,  Priest  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  was  sent  to  the 
"Tamarois  or  Cahokia  mission,"  to  assist  M.  Bergier;  remained  with 
him  until  1696,  when  he  went  to  visit  the  Arkansas  and  other  Indian 
tribes  on  the  lower  Mississippi;  returned,  and  died  at  Peoria  in  1719. 
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In  1692,  Father  Louis  Hyacinth  Simon  went  as  missionary  to  "St. 
Louis,"  Peoria;  went  from  there  in  1694,  to  visit  the  different  establish- 
ments and  posts  on  the  Mississippi;  returned  to  Quebec  in  1G99. 

Father  Florentin  Flavre,  Jesuit  Priest,  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1694; 
established  a  mission  on  the  Mississippi;  descended  that  stream  in  1708 
to  Natchez;  returned  to  Illinois  in  1709;  remained  there  until  his  death 
in  1713. 

Father  Julien  Benettau,  Jesuit  Priest,  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1696; 
labored  at  the  mission  of  "St.  Louis"  with  great  success;  died  there  in 
1709. 

M.  Francois  Joliet  de  Montigney,  Priest,  in  1696  was  sent  to  Louisiana 
in  the  character  of  Vicar-General,  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  He  visited 
the  missions  in  Illinois,  "St.  Louis,"  the  "Tamarois  or  Cahokias,"  while 
M.  Bergier  was  there;  traversed  the  whole  country,  and  returned  to 
Quebec  in  1718. 

M.  Michael  Antoine  Gamelin,  Priest  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  ac- 
companied him.  They  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  went  as  far  as 
Mobile. 

Father  Gabriel  Marest,  Jesuit,  went  to  the  Illinois  in  1699;  fixed  his 
residence  at  Kaskaskia;  died  there  in  1727. 

Father  Antoine  Darion,  Priest,  went  in  1700  on  a  mission  to  the 
"Tunicas,"  a  tribe  living  on  the  Mississippi,  and  adjoining  the  Natchez. 
He  went  from  Quebec.  j.  L. 

Additional  Note. — This  list  of  Illinois  Missionaries  is  very  imperfect, 
according  to  the  table  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Shea  s  History  of  the 
Catholic  Missions.  L.  C.  D. 


[From  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  March  10th,  1855.] 

Justice  to  Marquette 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph: 

As  one  who  has  written  somewhat  on  the  early  Catholic 
Missions,  I  venture  to  come  forward  as  the  defender  of  the 
fair  fame  of  Marquette,  and  to  assert  his  claim  as  the  first 
great  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  its 
discoverer. 

Judge  Law,  in  his  recent  lecture,  published  in  your  col- 
umns, says:  c* It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Marquette  was  not 
ignorant,  as  late  as  1673,  when  he  left  Green  Bay,  that  mis- 
sions had  been  already  established  in  the  Illinois  some  years 
before;  and  the  eclat  attending  the  discovery  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  withhold  all  the  sources  of  information  which 
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as  a  discoverer  alone  and  not  as  a  missionary,  might  have  been 
in  his  possession.'7 

This  is  a  heavy  charge  brought  against  a  missionary  revered 
in  life  and  after  death  by  his  cotemporaries — styled  even  in 
the  account  of  his  burial  at  Mackinaw,  "the  Angel  of  the  Ottawa 
missions." 

Judge  Law  by  his  lectures  years  ago  will  be  ever  esteemed 
by  Catholics  as  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  West,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  detract  from 
his  merit.  In  ascribing  to  Marquette  concealment  of  the  truth 
and  usurping  another's  glory,  he  was  misled  by  a  statement 
now  current  for  some  years,  and  which  has  even  been  incor- 
porated by  Bishop  Spaulding  in  his  life  of  the  sainted  Flaget. 
We  quote  the  lecture  again,  for  it  embodies  the  whole  state- 
ment: "As  early  as  the  year  1653,  twenty  years  before  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  started  on  their  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
'great  river  Mechasippi,'  Father  John  Dequerre,  Jesuit,  went 
from  the  mission  on  the  Superior  to  the  Illinois,  and  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  mission,  probably  the  mission  of  '  St.  Louis/ 
where  Peoria  is  now  situated.  He  visited  various  Indian  na- 
tions on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  slain  in  the 
midst  of  his  Apostolical  labors,  in  1061. 

"In  1657,  Father  John  Charles  Droeoux,  Jesuit,  went  to  Illi- 
nois, and  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  same  year. 

"In  1670,  Father  Ungues  Pinet,  Jesuit,  went  to  the  Illi- 
nois, and  established  a  mission  among  the  Tamarois  or  Caho- 
kias,  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Cahokia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mississippi.  He  remained  there  until  16S6, 
and  was  at  that  mission  when  Marquette  and  Joliet  went  down 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  same  year,  M.  Pergier,  priest  of  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec,  succeeded  him  in  the  mission  of  the  Tama- 
rois or  Cahokias." 

3jTow,  it  may  be  asked,  on  what  authority  do  all  these  as- 
sertions rest?  The  statement  was  first  published  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Saulnier,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis,  and  in 
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a  controversy  with  him,  I  asked  from  what  lie  derived  his 
data,  and  he  professed  to  derive  them  from  the  archives  of  the 
See  of  Quebec.  This  led  me  to  the  source,  which  is  a  manu- 
script work  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  entitled,  "Allege  chronolo- 
gique  et  liistorique  de  tons  les  pretres,  tant  seculiersque  regu- 
liers,  ((tii  out  desserri  le  Canade  et  en  suite  ce  Diocese,  depeus 
sa  decouvertc  jusqu,  a  nos  jours,  ou  de  1011  a  1828,  parle  Rev. 
M.  Fr.  X.  Noiseux,  Fret  re,  Grand  Vicaire  du  Diocese  de  Que- 
bee."  The  author  lived  within  our  own  time,  and  was  a  conir 
piier.  He  nowhere  gives  his  sources,  and  is,  of  course,  no 
original  authority.  Mr.  Saulnier  remarked,  that  Mr.  Noiscux 
might  ho  very  good  authority  in  spite  of  Mr.  Shea.  I  shall 
now,  therefore,  give  some  extracts  to  show  his  general  repute 
at  the  present  day. 

Father  Felix  Martin,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Montreal,  who  has  for  thirteen  years  heen  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Canadian  missions  of  his  Society,  and  has  edited  an 
edition  of  13ressani's  Relation  of  1653,  and  published  a  work 
on  the  Jesuit  Relations,  says:  "Errors  of  every  kind,  con- 
tradictions, false  dates,  distorted  facts,  are  found  on  every  page, 
and  have  already  given  rise  to  the  propagation  of  more  than 
one  historical  error,  unhesitatingly  adopted  on  the  authority  of 
a  respectable  name."    Relations  des  Jesuites,  Montreal,  1850. 

The  Hon.  Jacques  Viger,  after  consulting  most  of  the  parish 
registers  in  Canada,  the  Jesuit  Relations,  the  remaining  Jesuit 
archives,  and  especially  the  Superior's  Journal,  found  in  a  list 
derived  from  Mr.  i^oiseux's  work,  and  published  in  1S34,  that 
in  eight  hundred  names  which  he  was  able  to>  trace,  there  were 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  errors,  and  he  is  now  preparing 
a  list  based  on  original  documents. 

The  Abbe  Faillon,  of  St.  Snip  ice,  is,  in  spite  of  the  sneer 
of  Broumson's  lie  v  ie  w  in  1853,  one  who  has  done  more  than 
any  man  living  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  history  of 
the  Canadian  Church,    He  has  published  already  the  lives  of 
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Mr.  Olier,  founder  of  the  St.  Sulpice  and  of  Montreal;  of 
Margaret  Bourgeoys,  foundress  of  the  Congregation  Sisters 
at  Montreal;  of  Madame  Youville,  foundress  of  the  Grey  Sisters 
there,  and  of  Mile.  Mance,  foundress  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the 
same  city,  forming  in  all  seven  volumes,  octavo,  a  lahor  most 
creditable  to  the  solitude  of  Isry. 

Let  us  hear  his  opinion  of  Mr.  ISToiseux : 

"Mr.  ISToiseux,  whose  incorrectness  and  boldness  are  well 
known,  imagined  that  the  mission  of  the  Mountain  of  Montreal 
was  established  before  1676.  This  writer,  persuaded  doubtless 
that  the  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Church  were 
dried  up,  thought  that,  in  default  of  documents,  he  might  give 
way  to  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  create  them.  At  least,  we  can- 
not otherwise  explain  the  confidence  with  which  he  accumulates 
so  many  erroneous  accounts. 9>  Vie  de  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
i.  275. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  Mr.  iSToiseux;  and  to  the 
above  we  might  add  the  remarks  of  the  Abbe  Firland,  who  in 
his  "Notes  mr  le  Begistre  de  Quebec/'  and  in  his  " 'Review  of 
Brasseurs  Calada"  shows  the  great  inaccuracy  of  Noiseux. 

To  come  now  to  the  three  Jesuits,  affirmed  to  have  been  in 
Illinois,  Dequerre,  Drocoux,  and  Pinet. 

For  the  history  of  the  old  Jesuit  mission  in  Canada,  we 
have  two  articles  in  the  "Mercure  Fravigais"  then  the  cele- 
brated Relations,  published  annually  by  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Canada,  from  1632  to  1672,  when  the  publication 
was  discontinued.  Rare  as  these  volumes  are,  I  have  exam- 
ined almost  all.  Besides  these,  I  have  had  in  my  hands  the 
manuscript  Relations  of  1672-73,  1673-79,  and  the  Relation 
of  Marquette's  voyage^  Illinois  mission,  and  death;  and  of 
Allouez's  Illinois  mission,  all  drawn  up  for  publication  by 
Father  Dablon,  and  also  the  private  Journal  or  Diary  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Superiors  of  the  mission,  with  other  manuscripts 
of  the  old  Jesuit  missions. 
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Now,  in  all  the  period  embraced  by  the  published  and  un- 
published Relations,  there  is  not  a  solitary  syllable  as  to  De- 
querre,  Drocoux,  or  Pinet.  Although,  the  arrival  of  nearly 
every  Jesuit  is  mentioued  in  the  Journal  and  relations,  their 
names  do  not  occur  at  the  year  assigned  by  Noiseux,  or  at  any 
other.  They  are  not  mentioned  as  being  on  a  single  mission; 
and  these  authentic  documents  positively  contradict  Noiseux. 

Take  as  an  instance  tho  article  on  Drocoux.  According  to 
Noiseux,  this  missionary  arrived  in  1041,  with  Father  Claude 
Dablon,  and  was  stationed  at  Three  Rivers  from  1642  to  1645, 
conducted  the  Indian  mission  at  the  Mountain  of  Montreal 
from  1G45  to  1(350;  goes  to  Lake  Superior  in  1650;  returns 
to  Lake  Michigan  in  1653;  reaches  the  Illinois  in  1654,  and 
labors  there  till  1657  ;  and  finally  died  at  the  house  of  his  Order 
in  Montreal,  in  1663. 

Now  Dablon  did  not  arrive  in  1641,  but  in  1655,  as  the 
Journal,  Relations,  and  Chaumonot's  Auto-biography  show. 
No  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Drocoux  is  mentioned  in  tho  Relation 
1640,  1641,  or  1641-42. 

Mr.  Viger  has  examined  the  Register  of  Three  Rivers  for 
1642-45,  which  still  exists,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Noisenx,  when  Cure  of  that  place;  but  no 
such  name  as  Drocoux  appears. 

Faillon,  Viger,  and  Martin  all  treat  the  Jesuit  mission  at  the 
Mountain  as  a  fiction.  The  little  quarto  Register  of  Montreal, 
on  which  Mr.  Viger  has  based  a  most  valuable  work,  shows  that 
no  such  mission  existed,  as  the  Indian  baptisms  are  entered 
with  the  French.  See  Faillon  s  Life  of  Sister  Bourgeoys, 
i.  p.  277. 

No  missionary  whatever  wont  up  to  the  West  in  1650,  not 
even  to  the  Huron  country;  and  it  is  enough  to  read  the 
Relation  of  1649-50,  or  of  1650-51,  or  the  Relation  Alregie 
of  Bressani,  published  at  Montreal  in  1852,  to  see  that  it  was 

9  ; 
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utterly  impossible,  So  far  from:  undertaking  any  mission,  the 
Jesuits,  after  losing  Jogues,  Daniel,  Brebeuf,  Lalemant,  Gar- 
nier,  and  Chabanel,  and  seeing  the  IInrons?  villages  destroyed, 
fell  back  to  Quebec,  and  many  of  the  Fathers  returned  to  Eu- 
rope. 

In  1G53,  when  JSToiseux  makes  Drocoux  come  back  to  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Superior  of  all  the  missions,  in  the  Relation  of 
the  year,  tells  us  how  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
on  Lake  Superior  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Garreau,  killed 
just  above  Montreal  by  the  Iroquois. 

The  ensuing  relations  are  equally  silent  as  to  an  Illinois 
mission;  they  speak  of  projects  of  an  Ottawa  mission;  and  at 
last  in  10G0,  tell  us  how  Menard  was  sent,  and  how  he  per- 
ished in  the  woods. 

As  to  Droeoux's  dying  at  the  house  of  his  Order  at  Montreal, 
May  23,  16G3,  it  suffices  to  sa}T,  that  the  Jesuits  had  then  no 
house  in  Montreal,  that  no  Jesuit  died  in  Montreal  that  year, 
and  that  the  parish  register  has  no  entry  of  the  kind  on  the 
day. 

So  much  for  Drocoux;  and  with'out  a  similar  research  we  can 
as  summarily  dispose  of  Dequerre. 

Is  it  then  sufficient  ground  to  accuse  Marquette  of  usurping 
another's  glory,  that  an  erroneous  writer,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  his  death,  gives  the  name  of  a  Jesuit  as  an  Illinois  mis- 
sionary before  him,  when  Charlevoix,  who  compiled  his  His- 
toire  de  la  Nouvelle  Frame  from  the  Relations,  asserts  the 
priority  of  Marquette's  discovery,  when  Marest,  the  Illinois 
missionary,  Avriting  from  Illinois,  makes  Marquette  the  founder 
of  the  Illinois  mission,  and  mentions  the  death  of  Pinet  as  fl  at 
of  a  fellow  laborer  with  himself  ? 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Marquette  to  be  robbed  of  a  glory 
he  never  sought.  Few  can  read  with  dry  eves  the  account  of 
his  death  by  Dablon,  which  I  published  in  my  Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  (Redfield,  1852.)  Marquette 
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had  lived  only  to  give  the  name  of  Immaculate  Conception 
to  the  great  river  of  the  West,  to  give  it  also  to  the  Illinois 
mission,  Avhich  he  founded  at  the  original  Ivaskaslda.*  He 
eared  more  for  extending  the  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  the  glory  of  Mary,  than  his  own  fame;  he 
gent  his  journal  to  his  Superior  at  Quebec,  and  died  soon  after, 
without  finishing  the  letter  in  which  he  announces  that  it  had 
gone.  Joliet's  journal  was  lost  in  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  near 
Montreal,  and  Marquette's,  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  lay  unnoticed  till  Thevenot  found  and  published  it. 
There  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  as  a  body,  or 
of  Marquette,  to  publish.  I  was  the  first,  in  1852,  to  whom 
the  Society  ever  gave  it  to  publish. 

The  Recollect,  Le  Clercq,  in  his  Establishment  dc  la  Foi, 
(Paris,  1/691)  calls  Marquette's  journal  a  fiction,  and  ascribes 
all  the  glory  of  the  discovery  to  hh  hero,  La  Salle.  Hennepin, 
a  companion  of  La  Salle's,  in  a  later  work,  calls  both  fictions, 
and  claims  it  for  himself;  and  at  last  Mr.  Noiseux,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  creates  a  Lather  Dequerre  and  a  Father  Dro- 
coux,  to  whom  he  gives  the  glory. 

In  the  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  I  offered  a  reward  for 
any  document  of  the  seventeenth  century  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  either  Dequerre  or  Drocoux,  and  I  now  offer  $100 
for  any  such  document. 

John  G.  Shea. 


*Gen.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Wisconsin,  correctly  remarks,  that 
"there  has  been  an  apparent  confusion  of  accounts  as  given  of  Kaskas- 
kia:  It  is  evident  that  the  Kaskaskia  visited  and  written  of  by  Mar- 
quette and  Allouez,  and  dedicated  by  the  former  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  not  the  Kaskaskia  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois, founded  by  Gravier,  and  dedicated  in  the  same  manner."  The 
original  Kaskaskia  was  on  the  Illinois  river,  pretty  well  up.  Father 
Allouez,  continues  Gen.  Smith,  "fixes  the  latitude  of  the  location  at  40° 
42'  and  this  is  in  correspondence  with  its  designation  on  the  Illinois 
river,  on  the  autograph  map  of  Marquette,  first  published  by  Mr.  Shea  in 
1852.  This  would  bring  it  near  Rock  Port,  making  allowance  for  the 
old  latitude.  The  Kaskaskia,  of  which  later  writers  speak,  is  the  Kas- 
kaskia of  our  own  day,  and  is  situate  in  latitude  38°."  L.  C.  D. 


Jesuit  Missionaries  of  the 
Northwest 

[Prom  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  April  28th,  1855] 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  an  interesting  Lecture  on  t he 
subject  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  delivered  on  the  31st 
January,  1855,  before  the  "  Young  Men's  Catholic  Literary 
Institute,"  Cincinnati,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  John  Law,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana.  The  Lecture  was  published  in  the  Catho- 
lic Telegraph  of  the  10th  of  February  following.  And  on  the 
10th  of  March,  a  communication  received  froini  J.  G.  Shea,  Fsq., 
author  of  the  ''Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley/'  and  of  the  "Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,"  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
same  paper,  vindicating  the  "fair  fame"  of,  by  the  way,  not 
the  Jesuit,  but  the  Franciscan,  Recollect,  Monk,  Marquette, 
against  an  injustice,  if  at  all,  unconsciously  done  him  by  Judge 
Law,  on  the  faith  of  what  appeared  to  him,  to  he  authentic  his- 
tory, and  admitted  as  such  by  more  than  one  illustrious  name, 
and  asserting  for  Marquette  his  claim  "as  the  first  great  ex- 
plorer of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  discoverer." 
In  order  to  succeed  in  his  defence  of  Marquette,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Shea  to  demonstrate  that  the  documents,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Quebec,  and  which  have  misled  the  ''Chancellor  of  St. 
Louis,"  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brute,  Dr.  Spalding  in  his  Life 
of  Bishop  Flaget,  and  Judge  Law,  wore  unreliable.  This,  truth 
constrains  us  to  say,  he  lias  accomplished  ;  nor  do  wo  see  how 
it  be  possible  that  any  hitherto  undiscovered  records  of  the  early 
missionaries  could  induce  us  to  distrust  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Shea's  criticism,  or  cease  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  candidly  avow  how  much  we  were 
distressed  at  the  charges  necessarily  alleged  by  Mr.  Shea,  in 
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defence  of  his  position,  against  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Xoiseux; 
and  avo  therefore  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  it 
was  cleared  up  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  of  all  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  letter  of  the  Right  Rev,  Dr.  Baillargeon,  D.  D.,  Co- 
adjutor Archbishop  of  (Quebec,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cincin- 
nati, calls  for  our  most  grateful  acknowledgements  to  that  dis- 
tinguished Prelate,  for  it  is,  what.  Ave  anticipated,  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  worthy,  deceased,  Vicar  General  from  the 
only  imputation  that  could  rest  on  his  name — and  nothing 
could  be  more  honorable  to  Judge  Law  than  his  reArerence  for 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Brute,  hia  vindication  of 
our  early  missionaries,  and  his  zeal  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth,  as  seen  also  in  his  letters  to  our  Archbishop. 

To  make  the  entire  controversy,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
more  intelligible,  and  to  guard  against  one  inaccuracy,  Ave 
shall  only  say:  1st,  that  the  Ohio  was  often  called  the  Wabash 
iii  the  olden  time,  and  that  they  Avere,  therefore,  correct,  avIio 
(meaning  the  Ohio,)  said  the  Wabash  fell  into  the  Mississippi; 
2d,  that  the  Mississippi  had  been  explored  for  one  thousand 
miles  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Spaniards;  3d,  that 
Marquette  Avas  the  companion  of  the  Sieur  Joliet,  not  the 
Sieur  Joliet  the  companion  of  Marquette,  in  the  expedition 
sent  by  the  Governor  and  Intendant,  Frontenae  and  Talon, 
to  explore  the  Mississippi ;  4th,  that  nothing  Avas  easier  than  to 
fall  into  mistakes  in  attempting  to  decipher  manuscripts  Avrit- 
ten  on  greasy  paper,  with  ink  made  of  gunpoAvder,  with  no 
table  but  the  rough  ground,  and  by  hands  cruelly  mutilated, 
as  those  of  several  of  the  missionaries  Avere  knoAvn  to  have 
been  by  the  Indians;-  and  '5th,  that  the  translator  of  Bress- 
any  has  had  to  correct'  more  than  one  inaccuracy  in  the  dates 
given  by  that  heroic  missionary,  as  Monette  has  had  to  do 
with  some  assigned  by  Martin  in  his  History  of  Louisiana, 
and  even  by  Charlevoix  in  his  History  of  Canada. 
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Evansville,  Ind.,  March  22,  1855. 
Most  Kev.  Dear  Sir: — A  copy  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph, 
of  the  date  of  the  10th  inst.,  has  been  forwarded  me  from 
Cincinnati,  containing  a  long  communication  from  Mr.  Shea, 
and  headed,  ''Justice  to  Marquette,"  and  containing  a  re- 
view of  my  address,  delivered  before  the  "Catholic  Associa- 
tion" of  your  city,  in  January  last.  Xow,  I  have  no  wish 
whatever,  to  get  into  a  newspaper  discussion  with  Mr.  Shea, 
or  any  other  person  on  the  subject  of  any  injustice  done  to 
Marquette,  ^"or  do  I  intend  to.  I  have  too  high  a  regard 
for  the  memory  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Marquette,  to 
be  willing,  even  unwittingly ,  to  do  him  injustice.  I  accord 
to  him  fully  the  merits  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  to  his  explora- 
tion, we  owe  the  first  knowledge  of  the  "Father  of  Waters;" 
but  from  all  I  have  read,  and  seen,  or  heard,  I  am  yet  uncon- 
vinced that  years  before  Marquette  ascended  the  Fox,  and 
descended  the  Wisconsin  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  starting  from  Chicago,  had  not  established 
their  missions  on  the  Mississippi,  at  Cahokia,  and  Kaskaskia, 
as  well  as  at  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois — true,  they  had  not  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  but  overland  through  the  present 
State  of  Illinois — they  had  reached  and  established  their  mis- 
sions on  the  Mississippi,  before  Marquette  descended  that 
stream.  And  I  do  no  injustice  to  Marquette,  by  saying, 
what  I  believe,  and  what  "a  far  greater  "  man  than  I  am, 
was  fully  convinced  of,  (Bishop  Brute,)  that  the  missions  at 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were  ivell-knoiw  to  exist  by  Father 
Marquette,  previous  to  his  leaving  Lake  Michigan,  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  hi  saying  this,  I  "ascribe"  to  Mar- 
quette "no  concealment  of  the  truth,"  or  charge  him  with 
"usurping  another's  glory;"  for,  no  doubt,  the  Eev.  Fathers, 
who  were  locatecl  at  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  were  as  ignorant 
of  the  sources  and  debouchment  of  the  river  they  lived  on  — 
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or  whether  it  "emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  California  or  Mexico" 
— as  Marquette  himself  was.  i^or  is  this  at  all  astonishing, 
when  we  know  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  on  the  Wabash 
believed,  and  so  marked  it  on  their  maps — two  of  which  I 
have  seen — that  the  Wabash  emptied  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
not  the  Ohio,  of  which  last  stream  they  were  entirely 
ignorant,  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  notes  of  the  dates  and  names  of  the  missionaries  who  had 
preceded  Marquette  in  the  Western  missions,  were  given  to  me 
by  Bishop  Brute;  and  I  learnt  from  him,  were  forwarded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  from  the  archives  of  that  See — that  he 
believed  they  were  correct  and  authentic.  /  know,  and  as  you 
know — Bishop  Brute  never  stated  an  historical  fact  without  the 
fullest  proof  of  its  legitimacy.  I  have  thus  given  my  authority 
for  the  statement,  and,  if  erroneous,  other  and  greater  anti- 
quarians and  scholars  than  myself  and  Mr.  Shea,  have  been 
led  into  the  same  mistake;  but  none  of  us,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  making  these  had  the  slightest  idea  that  we  were  detract- 
ing one  tittle  from  the  well-known  and  universally  admitted 
credit  given  to  Pere  Marquette,  as  the  discoverer,  the  geographi- 
cal discoverer,  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  witli  Mr.  Shea; 
nor  have  I  read  his  ''History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among 
the  Indian  Tribes"  or  his  Ci Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the 
Mississippi"  though  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  They  are 
not  to  be  procured  here.  With  such  a  veteran,  in  such  a  field, 
it  would  be  the  extreme  of  hardihood  and  chivalry  to  break 
a  lance,  considering  that  I  am  but  a  mere  volunteer  and  raw 
recruit;  but  you  may  assure  him  of  one  fact — that  in  any 
statement  of  mine,  made  in  the  late  address,  or  elsewhere,  I 
have  not  had  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  injustice  "to 
any  of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  gave  up  their  lives  in 
the  wilderness"  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faithj — 'much 
less  to  the  "noblest  Roman"  of  them  all — P.  Marquette. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  John  Law. 
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Most  Rev.  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  date  of  the  26th3  was 
duly  received — and  I  am  glad  you  are  about  to  settle  the 
"questio  vexata"  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  fountain  head.  I 
presume  Men  seigneur,  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  can,  from  the 
archives  of  his  Diocese,  throw  some  light  on  it.  There  are  cer- 
tainly btrong"  reasons  for  believing  that  Noiscux  ''Fret re  et 
Grand  Vicaire  du  Diocese  de  Quebec/'  (as  you  say,)  "would 
not  fabricate  history,  assign  dates,  and  insert  the  names  of  mis- 
sionaries, to  fill  up  gaps,  and  give  a  coloring  of  truth  to  mis- 
statements/' Ho  must  have  got  his  names  and  dates  from  some 
authentic  source,  and  most  probably  from  the  archives  of  the 
Diocese  of  Quebec,  the  same  source  from  which  our  venerable 
friend,  the  late  Bishop  Brute,  obtained  the  same  names  and 
dates.  In  relation  to  the  truth,  or  falsehood,  of  these  state- 
ments I  have  no  defence  to  make.  I  but  merely  reported,  what 
others  presumed  to  know,  the  facts,  had  already  averred  to  be 
true,  and  which,  without  intending  to  do  the  slightest  injustice 
to  Pere  Marquette,  as  a  discoverer,  1  still  believe  to  be  true. 
It  abates  not  a  tithe  from  the  well  earned  fame  of  Father  Mar- 
quette, that  Jesuit  missions  had  been  established  at  Kaskaskia 
and  Oahokia  anterior  to  his  exploration  of  the  "Father  of 
Waters."  lie,  and  he  alone,  was  the  first  geographical  discov- 
erer of  that  stream,  the  first  while  man,  that  navigated  its 
waters;  and  until  I  am  further  informed,  convinced  of  our  er- 
rors, I  feel  disposed  to  say  to  Mr.  Shea,  as  Mr.  Saulnier  re- 
marked to  him,  "Mr.  Noiseux  may  be  very  good  authority  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Shea."  I  shall  therefore  await  patiently  the  de- 
nouement of  the  investigations  at  Quebec,  and  trust  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  the  result. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

John  Law. 

Evansville,  March  30th,  1855. 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purceee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Most  RiEV.  Beak  Sir: — The  name  of  the  venerable  M.  Noi- 
seux  has  always  been  highly  respected  in  the  Diocese  of  Quo- 
bee,  although  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  manuscript  work 
he  has  left,  ami  which  contains  numerous  inaccuracies  and 
errors.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrat- 
ing' his  leisure  hours  to  the  collection  of  historical  documents 
from  which  ho  made  extracts.  But  ho  wanted  critical  acumen, 
and  ho  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  deciphering  the  writing 
of  the  ancient  missionaries,  which  were  frequently  illegible  to 
the  unitiated.  Hence,  many  and  egregious  errors  and  contra- 
dictions are  to  be  found  in  his  "Liste  Chronologique/'  etc. 

So  conscious  of  these  defects  in  his  work  was  M.  Noiseux, 
that  during  his  life  he  never  would  consent  to  communicate 
it  but  to  two  or  three  intimate  friends  in  the  clergy.  At  his 
death,  he  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Archbishop  Signay, 
with  the  strictest  injunctions  of  never  allowing  a  copy  of  it  to 
be  made,  at  least  till  it  had  been  carefully  corrected.  By  some 
means,  however,  a.  couple  of  copies  found  their  way  out  of  the 
archives,  and  one  has  even  gone  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  if  T  am  well 
informed.  Its  character  being  there  unknown  has  caused  sev- 
eral historical  heresies  amongst  those  who  givo  it  an  authority 
it  was  far  from  possessing  in  the  estimation  of  the  compiler  him- 
self. 

Drocoux  is  not  to  bo  found ;  the  Eolations  and  the  Journal 
des  Jesidtes,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  missionaries  arriv- 
ing at  Quebec,  do  not  mention  this  name,  neither  is  it  to 
1)0  found  in  the  register  of  1ST.  D.  do  Quebec,  begun,  in  1621, 
nor  of  Three  Elvers,  commenced  in  1634.  I  rather  suspect 
tbo  name  of  Allouez  may,  by  a  bad  reader,  have  been  trans- 
lated as  Drocoux.  Father  Allouez,  who  had  been  at  Three 
Rivers,  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  who  penetrated  into 
the  far  West.  As  for  tbo  name  of  Deguerre,  or  Dequerrc,  it 
is  most  probably  made  to  represent  the  name  of  Father  De- 
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quern  The  river  Mississippi  had  not  been  seen  by  those 
Fathers. 

Documents  preserved  at  Quebec  show  that,  in  1673,  Louis 
Jolliet,  born  at  Quebec  of  French  parents,  was  commissioned 
by  M.  de  Frontenac  to  discover  the  great  river,  some  affluents 
of  which  had  been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders.  Jolliet 
chose  for  his  companion  Father  Marquette,  whose  name  was 
thus  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  best  authorities  we  have  for  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
history  of  Canada,  are,  besides  Ohamplain,  Ducreux,  the  Re- 
lations des  Jesuites,  Journal  des  J esuites,  and  the  valuable 
letters  of  La  Mere  de  V Incarnation.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  inform  your  Grace,  that  the  Provincial  Legislature  has  de- 
termined to  have  a  pait  of  these  interesting  works  reprinted. 

1  am  really  sorry,  my  dear  Lord,  not  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  give  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  M.  Hoiseux's  work ;  how- 
ever, his  character  should  not  suffer,  because,  in  opposition  to 
his  better  judgment  and  to  his  wishes,  this  work  has  been 
thrust  before  the  public.    *  * 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

f  O.  F.  Eve  que  de  Teoa. 
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Indian  Tribes  of  Wisconsin 


By  John  Gilmary  Shea 

All  that  relates  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin,  their  an- 
tiquities, their  ethnology,  their  history,  is  deeply  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  area  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Algic  and  Dakota  tribes.  Hero  clans  of  both  these  wide- 
spread families,  met  and  mingled  at  a  very  early  period;  here 
they  first  met  in  battle,  and  mutually  checked  each  other's 
advance.  The  Algonquin  race  covered  all  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  well 
as  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States  of  our  own  confed- 
eracy, encircling  the  tribes  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  who  lay  in 
the  line  from  Lake  Huron  to  Albermarle  Sound.  Every  tribe 
in  this  vast  limit,  spoke  dialects  either  of  the  Algonquin  or  of 
the  Huron. 

The  French,  on  the  settlement  of  Canada,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  discovered  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  these  two  great  families;  their  missionaries  and  traders 
L-oon  learned  enough  of  these  two,  to  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
or  acquire  from  one,  accounts,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the 
nations  whose  distance  prevented  a  personal  visit. 

In  five  years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  French 
gazed  upon  the  waters  of, Lake  Huron;  and,  as  early  as  1618, 
Champlain  and  Sagard  were  able  to  record  the  fact,  that  on 
the  shores  of  a  Lake  connecting  with  Lake  Huron,  lay  a 
people  from  the  distant  sea-coast,  the  representatives  of  a  third 
great  family  of  tribes,  distinct  from  the  Huron  and  Algonquin. 
Thus  early  was  this  great  ethnological  point  established  by 
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the  French.  !Nor  was  this  knowledge  vague.  By  1639,  the 
names  and  localities,  as  well  as  the  race  and  language,  of  the 
Wisconsin  tribes,  were,  known  by  actual  observation,  and  the 
succeeding  century  but  developed  this  knowledge,  and  gave  the 
annals  of  the  State,  for  in  no  part  did  the  tribes  undergo  less 
alteration  or  loss. 

In  the  present  paper,  it  is  not  proposed  toi  give;:  a  history  of 
the  Wisconsin  tribes  and  of  their  relations  to  the  whites,  but 
simply  to  give  the  origin,  names  and  early  history  of  each  tribe 
as  emigrating  to  or  from  the  territory,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
it  from  authentic  tradition,  or  from  the  French  statements,  from 
the  visit  of  JsTieolet  to  Green  Bay,  in  1639,  to  the  conquest  of 
Panada  by  the  English. 

List  of  tribes  mentioned  as  at  any  lime  residing  in  Wisconsin  : 


1. 

Amoves, 

14. 

Mcnomonees, 

2. 

Atch  a  t  ch  ak  an  gouen , 

15. 

M  iamis, 

3. 

Foxes, 

16. 

Mikissioua, 

4. 

Hurons, 

17. 

1^ an  tone, 

5. 

Illinois, 

IS. 

i^oquets, 

0. 

Keinouches, 

19. 

Oharaouatenon, 

7. 

Kickapoos, 

20. 

Ottawa  Sinagos, 

8. 

Kiskakons, 

21. 

Ottawas, 

9. 

Kitchigamick, 

22. 

Ouagoussak, 

10. 

Makoua, 

23. 

Oneidas, 

It 

Makoueoue, 

24. 

Pottawottomies, 

12. 

Mascoutens, 

25. 

Sacs, 

13. 

Marameg, 

26. 

Winnebagoes. 

Ainoves. — This  tribe  is  mentioned  by  the  Recoil et  Father 
Membrc,  as  lying  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Dauphin 
(Michigan),  having  two  villages."*  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  is  a  misprint  for  AioSais,  the  old  French  spelling  to  ex- 
press the  sound  Iowa.    Membre  wrote  from  report,  and  might 


*Le  Clercq,  Estahlissement  de  la  Foi,  ii;  Shea's  Discovery  and  Explo- 
ration of  the  Mississippi,  p.  150. 
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thus  err  in  locating  the  tribe.  The  low  as  are  called  by  the 
Dacotahs  Pa-u-tet,  or  Duatynones,  and  a  tribe  of  the  name 
appears  on  Marquette's  map.  Their  first  abode  was  at  the 
junction  of  Rock  river  and  the  Mississippi. 

Atchatchakjangouen,  ( pronounced  At-^ha-sliaj-kan-gAven. ) 
This  tribe  is  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Relation  for  1672- 
73,  p.  72,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  where  the  name  is 
once  written  Atili  at  eh  a  k  a  ngouen,  but  effaced.  They  are  rep- 
resented  as  being  then  near  the  Mascoutens.  iSo  allusion  to 
the  tribe  appears  elsewhere,  and  we  cannot  speak  positively 
as  to  them. 

Foxes. — They  call  themselves  Musquakies  (from  moskwah, 
red,  and  aki,  laud.)  The  neighboring  Algonquin  tribes  called 
them  Outagamis,  or  Foxes,  which  the  French  translated  Les 
Eenards.  This  powerful  and  restless  tribe  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  history,  being  the  only  Algonquin  tribe  on  whom  the 
French  ever  made  war.  In  the  Relation  of  1666-67,  their 
force  was  estimated  at  1000;  but  the  Relation  of  1069-70, 
from  actual  observation,  puts  them  down  at  400  warriors.  In 
1712,  the  Foxes  under  Pemoussa,  with  the  Maskoutens  and 
Kjckapoos,  attacked  Detroit,  but  were  defeated  by  Du  Buis- 
son,  who  called  to  his  aid  the  Pottawottamies  and  other 
friendly  tribes.  In  1714,  a  French  expedition  under  Do  Lou- 
vigny,  invaded  the  Fox  territory,  but  without  producing  any 
result.  Their  subsequent  history  is  well  known.  A  mission 
was  established  among  them  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Allouez ;  but 
of  all  the  tribes  they  seemed  most  averse  to  the  gospel. 

Hurons. — They  call  themselves  Wendats  or  Wyandots ; 
but  were  styled  Hurons  by  the  French.  Their  original  resi- 
dence was  near  Georgian  Bflfy,  and  their  exact  territory  is  laid 
down  on  the  map  in  the  llistoria  Canadensis  of  Ducreux, 
which  Father  Martin  has  reproduced  in  his  French  edition 
of  Bressani,  (Montreal,  1853).  They  were  entirely  over- 
thrown by  the  Iroquois  in  1649  and  1650,  and  abandoned 
their  country,  their  allies,  the  Tionontaties  or  Petuns,  [ie.  To- 
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bacco  Indians,)  joined  in  their  flight.  After  a.  short  stay  on 
Charity  Island,  a  part  descended  to  Quebec,  and  there  fo lined 
a  village,  which  still  subsists;  another  part,  with  the  surviv- 
ing Tionontaties  fled  to  Wisconsin,  and  struck  south-east  to  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Sioux,  and  driven  back. 
They  were  found,  in  1659-60,  by  some  French  traders,  six 
days'  journey  south-west  of  Lake  Superior.  After  this,  they 
came  back  to  the  xvToquct  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay, 
where  they  were,  about  1GG0,  when  Father  Menard  set  out  to 
visit  them.  Soon  after  they  removed  in  a  body  to  La  Pointe, 
where  the  Jesuits  had  established  a  mission.  Here  they 
remained  till  a  war  with  the  Sioux,  in  1670,  forced  them  once 
more  to  emigrate,  and  they  passed  to  Michilimackinac  with 
Father  Marquette.  Their  next  removal  Avas  to  Detroit,  from 
which  they  passed  to  Sandusky,  and  became  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish Colonists  as  the  Denondadics,  (Tionontaties).  They  were 
removed  to  the  West,  early  in  the  present  century.  The  period 
of  their  wandering  in  Wisconsin  was  probably  from  about  1652 
to  1670.  They  were  all  Christians  at  the  time  of  their  arrival 
there,  having  been  converted  in  their  own  country  by  the  zeal- 
ous missionaries,  Brebeuf,  Daniel,  Jogues  and  others,  many  of 
whom  perished  amid  their  labors ;  but  their  wandering  life, 
and  intercourse  with  Pagan  tribes,  tended  to  revive  superstition 
among  them, 

Illinois — Called  Eriniouai"  in  the  Jesuit  Relation,  1639- 
40;  Liniwek,  in  that  of  1655-56:  AbimiSek,  Pel.  1659-60; 
Ilimouek,  (Pel.  1666-67)  ;  Ilinois  and  Illinoucs,  (Pel.  1669- 
70)  ;  Ilinois  by  Allouez  and  Marquette.  They  originally 
lay  beyond  the  Mississippi,  covering,  also,  Wisconsin  and  Il- 
linois with  their  bands  and  temporary  villages.  They  com- 
prised a  number  of  tribes,  viz. :  The  Peorias,  Moingwenas, 
Ivaskaskias,  Cahokias,  and  Tamaroas;  and  subsequently  in- 
corporated the  Metchigameas,   a   tribe   of  different  origin, 


*Ois  was  pronounced  like  our  way,  so  that  ouai,  ois,  wek,  ouek,  were 
almost  identical  in  pronunciation.  J.  G.  S. 
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whom  Marquette  found  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  were 
first  visited  by  Father  Marquette  on  the  western  bank  of  the* 
Mississippi  and  in  Illinois;  and  he  subsequently  founded  a  mis- 
sion among  them.  Previous  to  this,  bands  of  them  were  tem- 
porarily at  La  Pointe,  and  in  the  Pox  and  Mascoutin  towns. 
After  La  Salle's  establishment  in  Illinois,  they  seem  to  have 
centered  permanently  in  the  limits  of  the  State  that  now  pre- 
serves their  name. 

Keinouches,  evidently  an  Algonquin  tribe,  are  mentioned  by 
Father  Marquette  in  Eel.  1GG9-70,  p.  40,  as  forming  part  of 
his  mission  at  Chegoimegon.  Their  name  I  have  not  met  else- 
where. 

Kickapoos, — (written  also,  Kikabou,  Kikapou,  Quicapou). 
This  tribe,  which  still  survives,  and  has  been  so  long  promi- 
nent in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  North-West,  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  earlier  French  accounts.  In  the 
Relation  de  la  Nouvello  France,  for  1G39-40,  is  the  first  list 
of  Western  tribes,  made  up  from  the  statements  of  Nicole t, 
an  early  voyageur,  and  in  that  of  1G41-42,  an  account  of 
Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan,  given  by  Father  Isaac  Jogues 
and  Charles  Baymbaut,  who  had  just  visited  Sault  St.  Ma- 
ry's, but  in  neither  does  the  name  Kilcapoo  appear.  Menard, 
who  next  explored  that  section,  and  perished  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  his  way  from  Lake  Superior  to  Green  Bay,  makes  no 
mention  of  them  in  his  letters,  nor  does  Father  Allouez  al- 
lude to  them*  before  the  Relation  for  1G69-70,  when,  in  his 
narrative  of  his  visit  to  Green  Bay,  he  mentions  them  as 
lying  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  four  leagues  from  the  town  of 
the  Maskoutench.  They  formed  a  village  with  the  Kitchi- 
gamich,  and  both  spoke'  the  Maskoutench  language.  About 
the  same  time  Perrot,  in  his  manuscript,  entitled  Moenrs, 
Coutumes  et  Religion  des  Sauuages  dans  VAmerique  Sep- 
tentrionale,  mentions  them  with  the  Foxes  and  Maskoutens, 


*See  Relation,  1G66-G7. 
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as  absent  from  the  council  of  tribes  held  at  Saut  St.  Mary's, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1 U (J 9 .  In  the  unpublished  Relation  for 
167:2-73,  it  is  stated  that  the  Kikabous  were  at  the  Maskou- 
tench town,  in  the  proportion  of  30  Kikabou  families  to  50 
Maskoutench.  Marquette,  in  his  Journal,  and  the  unpublished 
Relations  from  1073  to  1079,  mentioned  them  as  in  this  locality, 
always  near  or  united  to  the  Mascoutins.  The  Recollect  mis- 
sionaries who  attended  La  Salle,  next  give  their  accounts.  Hen- 
nepin, in  his  Relation  de  la  Lousianc,  and  Membre,  in  his  Jour- 
nal published  by  Le  Clorcq,  in  his  Etablissement  de  la  Foi,  also 
mentioned  them  as  near  tiie  Mascoutins,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber, the  aged  Father  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde,  was  actually  cut 
off  by  a  prowling  band  of  Kickapous,  while  all  accounts  attest 
the  hostility  of  the  Mascoutins  to  La  Salle. 

At  a  later  period,  De  la  Polheric,  in  his  llistoire  de  VAmer- 
ique  Sepleritrionale ,  vol.  ii,  p.  48,  alludes  to  them  as  Allouez 
had  done  in  connection  with  the  Miamis  and  Maskoutench. 
Charlevoix,  in  his  Tlistorie  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  vol.  v,  277, 
(which  is,  in  fact,  his  Journal,)  speaks  of  the  Xicapous  and 
Mascoutins  as  lying  together,  between  the  Fox  and  Illinois 
rivers,  and  mentions  them  as  being  reduced  in  number,  (Ires 
peu  nombrevses) . 

As  w?e  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  name  Mascoutin  soon  after 
disappeared,  while  that  of  Kickapoo  maintains  its  prominence; 
and  we  find  them  arrayed  with  the  Sacs  and  I^oxes,  in  every  war 
against  the  whites,  whether  French,  English  or  American. 
This  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  the  probability  of  a  supposition, 
first  advanced,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  that  the  Kicka- 
poos  and  Mascoutins  were  bands  of  one  tribe,  known  first  to  the 
French  by  the  latter  name,  but  subsequently  to  the  English  and 
to  us  by  that  of  Kickapoos,  under  which  alone  they  figure  in 
our  annals. 

Jvisakons — First  mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  1000-07, 
by  the  name  of  Kiskakoumac;  in  1609-70,  Kiskakonk,  sub- 
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sequently  Kiskakons.  They  are  sometimes  called  Queues- 
coupees,  and  even  Culs-coupes.  They  are  almost  invariably 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Ottawas  and  Outaoua-Sina- 
gos.  Their  stay  at  Chegoimegon  was  not  of  long  duration. 
They  fled  from  Manitouline,  to  escape  the  Iroquois,  about  1653, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  Sioux  to  leave  Wisconsin  about  1667. 
Ihe  Ottawas  in  Michigan,  now  represent  them.  Were  not  the 
existence  of  the  Kiskakons,  as  a  tribe,  demonstrated,  we  might 
suspect  Kiskakons,  a  misprint  for  Kickapous,  and  Queues- 
coupees  for  Quicapous.* 

Kitchigamick,  or  Ketckigamins,  are  mentioned  in  Relation 
of  1669-70,  as  lying  four  leagues  from  the  Mascoutins,  and 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  by  Marquette  in  that  year,  as 
lying  S.  S.  W.  of  Chegoimegon.  In  the  manuscript  Relation 
of  1672-73,  they  are  mentioned  as  west  of  the  Foxes. 

Makoua  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Relation  of  1672- 
73,  p.  72,  as  a  tribe  near  the  Foxes. 

Makoueoue  are  mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  1672-73,  as  a 
tribe  near  the  Foxes ;  but  may  be  the  same  as  the  Mantoueouee 
of  the  map  attached  to  the  Relation  of  1670-71,  or  the  IsTan- 
toue  mentioned  in  the  body  of  that  Relation,  as  being  near  the 
Foxes.  The  Mantouo  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1639,  (Rel. 
1639-10,)  as  a  tribe  near  Lake  Superior;  and  as  this  informa- 
tion evidently  camo  from  the  explorer  Nicolet  they  were  prob- 
ably then  a  powerful  tribe. 

Marameg  are  mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  1672-73,  as  be- 
ing near  the  Mascoutins. 

Mascoutins. — Machkoutong,  (Rel.  1669-70)  ;  Machkoutens, 
(Rel.  1670-71);  Maskoutens;  Mascoutins,  (Charlevoix)  were 
called  by  the  Hurons  Assistagueronons,  and  Assistaectaronons, 
which  means  the  Fire-Nation,  (Sagard,  Ohamplain.)  The 
etymology  of  Mashkoutenec  is  disputed.  Allouez  and  Mar- 
quette translate  it  as  the  Hurons  did,  Fire-Nation;  deriving 

*  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Kiskakons  in  Mr.  Shea's  Exploration 
and  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  1,  61.  L.  C.  D. 
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it  from  Skoote,  or  Ashkoote,  with  tlie  article  M'  and  the  ter- 
mination enh.  Dablon,  Charlevoix,  and  Schoolcraft,  with 
other  recent  writers,  treat  this  as  a  mistake,  and  derive  it  from 
Muskortenee,  a  prairie,  (O'Callaghan,  in  ST.  Y.  Colonial  Doc- 
uments, x.) 

The  tradition  of  the  Chippeways,  as  recorded  by  School- 
craft, is,  that  in  early  times  the  Mushkodains'  were  the  original 
people  at  and  around  Mackinac.  (History,  &c,  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  i.  307).  The  earliest  French  accounts,  represent  this 
Fire-Nation  as  the  dominant  tribe,  waging  war  on  the  Andata- 
houats  or  Ottawas,  who  dwelt  in  Manitouline,  and  who  in  this 
war  were  aided  by  the  tribes  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock — 
known  as  the  Attiwandaronk  or  Neuters.  (Champlain,  Sagard, 
Bressani,  and  Brebeuf  in  Rel.  1  (140-41,  p.  48). 

Their  position,  at  the  period,  of  the  French  settlement  of  Can- 
ada, cannot  be  precisely 'stated.  Champlain,  in  his  map  of 
1632,  which  Sanson  follows  In  1657,  seems  to  place  Green  Bay 
above  Lake  Superior,  and  omitting  Lake  Michigan,  places  the 
Assistagueronons  south  of  Lake  Huron.  Sagard,  however,  in 
his  History,  (p.  201),  puts  them  beyond  the  Winncbagoes,  whose 
position  was  undoubtedly  on  Green  Bay  ;  and  this  is  the  position 
in  which  they  were  found  forty  years  afterward.*  For  the  Jes- 
uits, on  visiting  Wisconsin,  found  them  on  Wolf  river,  a  stream 
emptying  into  Lake  Winnebago.  Marquette  makes  their  town 
nine  miles  from  the  Wisconsin,  at  the  Portage.  (Discovery  of 
the  Mississippi,  15).  Hennepin,  some  years  after,  places  them 
also  near  Fox  river,  (ii,  142),  and  Membre,  in  stating  that  they 
dwelt  near  the  Melleoki  or  Milwaukee  river,  was  evidently  in 
error. 

The  Kickapoos  were  found  occupying  the  same  town,  and 
Charlevoix  well  observes:  "The  Kickapoos  are  neighbors 
of  the  Mascoutens;  and  it  seems  that  these  two  tribes  have 


*  Du  Creux's  map,  dated  1(560,  omits  them,  but  places  a  P.  Assistoins 
in  Michigan.  J.  G.  S. 
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always  been  united  in  interest"  (Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France,  ii,  252.) 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  seem 
to  have  moved  eastward.  In  1712,  a  party  settled  on  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash,  (Lettres  Edifiantes,  xi.)  ;  another  band  near  St. 
Joseph's  river,  were  attached  by  the  Ottaw'as  under  Saguima, 
and  150  men  and  women  cut  to  pieces.  A  third  band,  with 
the  Foxes  and  Kiekapoos,  were  beleaguering  the  French  post, 
Detroit. 

Six  years  later,  1718,  a  document  puts  the  Kiekapoos  and 
Mascoutins  on  Rock  river,  near  Chicago,  the  two  tribes  not  hav- 
ing over  200,  (N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  ix,  889).  In  1736, 
they  were  said  to  number  60  on  Fox  River;  though  in  1764, 
Bouquet  put  down  the  Maskoutens  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  500, 
(Doct.  Hist,  i)  ;  but  a  list,  in  1763,  mentions  them  on  the 
Wabash.  See  the  History,  &c,  by  Schoolcraft,  iv,  244;  Jeffer- 
son's Notes,  173,  K  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  vii,  582— x,  780 ; 
Western  Annals,  205;  Dillon's  Indiana,  144). 

The  part  in  Wisconsin  is  mentioned  by  Imlay,  correct  or  not, 
in  his  travels  in  1792,  and  the  part  on  the  Wabash,  still  later. 
These  last  were  then,  as  in  Marquette's  time,  in  the  same  village 
as  Kiekapoos  and  Miamis.* 

Gallatin  thought  that  they  never  were  a  distinct  tribe,  but 
they  are  clearly  traced  -}  and  seem  to  have  left  Wisconsin  almost 
entirely,  about  1720,  as  Bouquet  and  Imlay  are  not  supported 
in  their  statements.  Their  totems  are  said  to  be  the  Wolf 
and  Stag.  The  Foxes  now  call  themselves  Musquakies,  which 
is  interpreted,  red  land;  may  this  not  be  M'ashkooteaki, 
Fireland? — in  other  words,  do  not  the  Foxes  comprise  the 
remnant,  and  bear  the  name,  of  the  Mascoutins?  The 
Kiekapoos  certainly  comprise  a  second  branch.! 

*  In  1763,  the  village  contained  180  Kiekapoos,  100  Piankeshaws,  200 
Weas,  and  only  90  Maskoutins.  J.  G.  S. 

t  See  note,  p.  13,  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  for  a  further  notice  of 
the  Mascoutins.  L.  C.  D. 
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Menomonees. — Oumalouminek,  (Eel.  1609-70)  ;  Maroumine, 
(Eel.  1630-40) ;  Malhominies. 

The  name  is  the  Algonquin  term  for  the  grain  Zizania 
Aquatica — in  English,  Wild  Rice.  The  French  called  both  the 
grain  and  tribe  Fol  Avoine — Wild  Oats. 

Their  language  is  a  very  corrupt  form  of  the  Algonquin. 
According  to  Schoolcraft,  (History,  &c,  i.  304),  they  were  long 
at  war  with  the  Chippeways ;  but  from  the  time  of  French 
accounts,  they  were  almost  uniformly  peaceful.  In  1718,  they 
numbered  only  from  80  to  100  men — N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents, 
ix.  889. 

Miamies. — Oumiamiwek,  (Marquette)  ;  Oumamis,  (La  Hon- 
tan,  and  Eel.  1669-70).  They  comprised,  according  to  De  la 
Potherie,  ii,  245,  the  following  tribes — Ouiatenons  or  Weas, 
Pepikokias,  Pouankikias  or  Piankeshaws,  Mangakekias,  Kila- 
taks  and  Tchiduakouongnies.  Charlevoix  says,  (vi.  143),  that 
they  came  from  the  Pacific;  and  in  another  place,  (v.  277), 
that  they  were  originally  near  Chicago,  where  indeed  Perrot 
found  their  king  Tetinchoua,  in  1671,  (manuscript  memoir). 
The  Jesuits  found  some  tribes  living  with  the  Mascoutins  on 
Fox  Eiver,  in  1669.  A  part  seems  to  have  lain  at  the  south  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  La  Salle's  time,  1680,  were  on  the  St. 
Joseph's  river.  By  1721,  they  seem  to  have  removed  entirely 
from  Wisconsin,  dwelling  on  St.  Joseph's  river,  the  Maumee 
and  Wabash — (Charlevoix  v.  277).  They  were  known  to  the 
English  colonists  as  the  Twightwees.  Little  Turtle's  account 
(Bancroft,  iii)  is  at  variance  with  the  French  historians. 

Mikissioua — Are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Eelation, 
1672-73,  as  a  tribe  near  the  Foxes. 

ISTantoue — Are  mentioned  in  the  Eolation  of  1670-71,  as  a 
tribe  near  the  Foxes.    See  Makoueou'e. 

jNoquets.—  According  to  Nicolet,  (Eel.  1639-40),  the  Co- 
quets were,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1639,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior.    The  map  in  Ducreux's  History  of  Canada, 
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(Creuxius  Historia  Canadensis,)  which  is  dated  1660,  places 
them,  under  the  Latin  name  of  Noukeeii,  in  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  They  subsequently  came  down  into  Wisconsin, 
hut  continued  to  hunt  in  Michigan,  (Relation,  1669-70,  ch.  x.) 
A  bay,  and  islands,  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  bear  their  name, 
and  show  the  place  of  their  residence.  (Charlevoix,  v.  277 ; 
!NT.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  ix.  182.)  They  are  represented 
as  being  at  all  times  closely  united  to  the  Outchiboues  or  O jib- 
ways,  and  apparently  became  eventually  confounded  with  them. 

OtiaraSatenon,  are  mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  1676-77,  p. 
38,  as  a  tribe  on  Green  Bay;  but  in  the  manuscript  Relation  of 
1673-79,  they  are  called  08iata8atenon.  The  name  is  suffi- 
ciently near  8iatenon  to  induce  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
band  of  Miamis  of  the  Wea  clan.  The  prefix  0  is  given  or 
omitted  by  French  writers,  at  random ;  and  the  residue,  8iat- 
(a8a) tenon,  approaches  Ouaouiatcnonoukok,  (Rel.  1672-73,) 
Wawiaghtenon  and  Wiatenon. 

Ottawas. — They  were  early  known  to  the  French  by  the  name 
of  Andatahouats,  and  by  the  nickname  Cheveux  releves.  They 
dwelt  on  the  Manitouline  islands;  and  visiting  the  Huron 
country  were  evangelized  by  the  missionaries  there.  There  is 
no  trace  in  the  early  French  writers  of  any  opinion  then  enter- 
tained, that  they  had  ever  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  river. 
After  the  fall  of  the  ITurons,  when  trade  was  re-opened  with  the 
West,  all  tribes  there  were  called  Ottawas,  and  the  river,  as  lead- 
ing to  the  Ottawa  country,  got  the  name.  The  tribe  properly 
called  Ottawas,  together  with  the  Outaoua-Sinagos  and  Kiska- 
kons,  were  at  Chegoimegon,  with  the  Hurons,  and  removed  with 
them  to  Mackinaw,  near  which  they  have  remained.  Their 
present  location  is  at  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bay. 

Outaoua-Sinagos. — Outaoua  Sinagouc,  (Rel.  1666-67,)  Sina- 
goux,  Oynagos,  were  with  the  Kiskakons  and  Ottawas  at 
Chegoimegon,,  and  seem  to  have  been  branches  of  one  tribe,  as 
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they  are  never  mentioned  apart.  (Bel.  1666-67,  p.  80.)  See 
OH  aw  as. 

Ouagoussac  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Relation  of 
1672-73,  as  a  tribe  near  the  Foxes.  It  may  be,  however,  a  form 
of  Ousaki,  with  a  prefix. 

Oneidas. — This  tribe  has  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
present  century.  As  coming  from  the  East,  they  are  called  by 
the  Algic  tribes  Abnakis,  the  name  applied  to  the  most  eastern 
of  their  own  clans. 

Pottawottamies. — This  tribe,  whose  traditions,  as  first  record- 
ed by  Father  Do  Smet,*  gave  Longfellow  the  matter  of  his 
Hiawatha,  are  mentioned  in  French  writers  from  1639,  by  their 
present  name,  Poutoiiatamis,  or  Pouteouatamis, — sometimes 
called,  for  brevity's  sake,  Poux.  This  contraction  led  La 
Hon  tan,  or  his  wretched  editor,  to  confound  them  with  the 
Puants,  or  the  Winnebagos.  In  1 641,  they  were  at  Sault  St. 
Mary's  fleeing  before  the  face  of  the  Sioux.  (EV  Y.  Colonial 
Documents,  ix.  153,  161,  887.) 

In  1668,  they  were  all  on  the  Pottawottami  islands,  in  Green 
Bay,  (Charlevoix,  i,  172;  N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  ix,  161.) 
In  1721,  a  part  were  there;  and  there  were  two  other  bands, 
one  on  the  St.  Joseph's  river,  the  other  near  Detroit.  Those 
on  the  St.  Joseph's,  remained  till  1830. 

Sacs. — Ousakis,  Sakys,  Sacs.  Their  original  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  Relations,  1676-77,  p.  49,  and  1673-79, 
was  apparently  the  district  in  the  east,  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Erie.  O'Cailaghan  (Js.  Y.  Colonial  Documents, 
ix,  pp.  161,  293,  378,)  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  De- 
troit river,  and  explains  Saginaw  to  mean  Sac  country.  La 
Hontan,  no  very  good  authority  indeed,  also  gives  Michigan. 
The  Sacs  were  always  closely  united  with  the  Foxes,  and 
had  probably  a  common  origin,  as  they  have  a  common  his- 
tory.   Schoolcraft  represents  the  Foxes  as  originally  from 


*  Oregon  Missions,  p.  343. 
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Toronto,  but  I  find  nothing  in  early  French)  writers  to  support 
the  assertion.  The  Sacs  certainly  were  never  much  to  the  east- 
ward of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Winnebagoes. — Ouinibegouc;  Ouinipegouec,  (Rel.  1659-60;) 
O'uenibegoutz,  (Eel.  1669-70.)  They  are  a  Dakota  tribe, 
and  this  name  is  that  given  by  the  Algonquins,  and  means 
"Fetid."  The  French  translated  it  by  the  word  "Puants,"  giv- 
ing it  as  a-  name  to  the  tribe  and  to  Green  Bay,  (Sagard.) 
The  early  missionaries,  (Eel.  1639-40,  Eel.  1647-48,  p.  64; 
Eel.  1653-54,  p.  43;  Eel.  1655-56,  Eel.  1659-60;  Bressani, 
p.  64,  and  Marquette,)  all  state  that  they  were  so  called  by  the 
Algonquins  as  coining  from  the  Ocean  or  Salt-water,  which 
the  Indians  style  "Fetid  water.'7  Nicolet  called  them  more 
properly  "Gens  de  mar,"  and  "Gens  des  E'aux  de  mer."* 

The  Hurons  called  the  tribe  Aweatsiwaenr-rhonons,  (Eel. 
1636)  ;  and  the  Sioux,  Otonkah  (Schoolcraft)  ;  but  they  call 
themselves  Otchagras,  (Charlevoix),  Hochungara  or  Ochun- 
garand — that  is,  the  Trout  nation,  (Schoolcraft,  iii.  277;  iv. 
227)  ;  or  Horoji,  (Fish-eaters). 

The  Algonquin  tradition  makes  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
emigrants  from  the  Pacific  shore,  and  their  approach  to  the 
Lakes  seems  to  have  been  resolutely  opposed,  especially  by 
the  Illinois,  the  dominant  Algonquin  Confederacy  in  the  West. 
According  to  Father  Claude  Allouez,  (Eel.  1669-70),  the  war 
lasted  till  about  1639,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  Winnebagoes 
were  all  killed  or  taken,  except  one  man,  who  though  badly 
wounded,  escaped.  Charlevoix,  (v.  431),  says,  that  they 
were  driven  from  the  shores  of  Green  Bay  to  Fox  river,  and 
a  party  of  600  setting  out  on  the  lake  to  attack  the  Illinois, 
perished  in  a  storm.  The  victors  took  compassion,  according 
to  the  account  of  Allouez,  and  creating  the  survivor  chief  of 
the  nation,  gave  up  to  him  all  the  captive  Winnebagoes.  If 
this  strange  event  took  place  at  all,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  an 


*  Lake  St.  Clair  is  on  some  old  maps,  called  Lacus  Aquarum  Mari- 
narum,  apparently  confounding  it  with  Green  Bay.  J.  G.  S. 
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earlier  date  than  1639,  for  ISTicolet  visited  the  Wirmebagoes  in 
that  year,  and  found  them  prosperous,  and  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose a  tribe  almost  annihilated,  and  then  restored  to  its  former 
numbers  in  30  years. 

They  were  the  original  occupants  of  Wisconsin,  and  were 
often  troublesome  and  hostile.  They  were  allies  of  Pontiac 
in  1763,  were  defeated  by  Wayne  in  1794,  adhered  to  Eng- 
land in  1812.  (O'Callaghan,  Colonial  Documents,  iii,  283). 
In  1710,  they  numbered  80  to  100  men;  and  in  1848,  they 
numbered  2531  souls.* 


*  For  additional  notices  of  the  Winnebagoes,  see  Shea's  Discovery  of 
the  Mississippi,  p.  xxi,  and  notes  10,  11.  L.  C.  D. 


The  Cass  Manuscripts 


The  following  documents  were  obtained  from  the  French 
archives,  by  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  when  minister  to  that  country. 
They  wrere  loaned  to  Col.  Whittlesey,  for  his  perusal  and  trans- 
lation, and  he  has  kindly  translated  them,  in  part,  for  our  Soci- 
ety. The  first  number  of  the  series  has  been  furnished  in 
manuscript,  the  second  to  the  fifth  inclusive,  originally  appeared 
in  the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  in  the  Spring  of  1855,  the  sixth  in 
the  Ontonagon  Miner,  and  the  others  in  the  Detroit  Advertiser, 
in  Dec.  1856,  and  Jan.  1857.  The  second  paper  of  the  series 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  our  Society's  Collections;  but 
since  obtaining  the  others  of  the  series,  it  is  thought  best  to 
republish  it  in  its  proper  connection.  L.  C.  D. 


The  Cass  Manuscripts 


Translated  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey 
No.  1 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  SAVAGES  OF 

CANADA— 1723 

(Author's  name  not  given) 

When  a  woman  is  about  to  be  delivered,  she  retires  into 
the  woods,  makes  a  bark  lodge,  and  a  new  fire  to  warm  her- 
self; she  delivers  herself  without  assistance  or  cries  of  pain. 
Immediately  she  goes  to  wash  the  infant  in  a  stream,  however 
cold  it  may  be,  unless  it  be  actual  winter;  after  which  she 
continues  her  ordinary  labors.  If  she  is  traveling,  she  em- 
barks at  once  in  her  canoe.  For  thirty  days  she  keeps  a  sep- 
arate fire,  if  the  child  is  a  male ;  and  for  forty  days,  if  it  is  a 
girl.  During  this  time  she  eats  alone  of  victuals  that  are 
brought  to  her  —  no  man  eats  with  her  during  this  time,  or 
goes  to  her  fire;  saying  if  they  should  do  so,  they  would 
have  a  flux.  They  cannot  imagine  why  the  French  do  not 
observe  the  same  customs.  They  do  not  see  their  women 
when  they  are  sick,  neither  do  they  live  with  them  when  they 
are  pregnant,  which  is  the  reason  they  give  for  having  many 
wives.  They  have  a  superstition  requiring  women  to  have 
a  separate  fire  during  their  monthly  turns,  which  no  one  ap- 
proaches. Their  girls  are  free  to  follow  their  inclinations 
iowards  young  men,  without  losing  their  reputation,  or  im- 
pairing their  chance  of  marriage.    But,  if  a  woman's  husband 
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discovert  or  knows  of  an  adulterous  act  on  the  part  of  his 
wife,  he  cuts  off  her  hair  and  the  end  of  her  nose — a  terrible 
punishment  among  them.  He  also  puts  her  away,  and  she 
keeps  the  children. 

They  make  love  at  night  in  their  lodges,  without  light,  car- 
rying merely  a  match-light  to  recognize  each  other.  When  the 
young  woman  extinguishes  this,  the  suitor  can  sleep  with  her. 

The  women  and  girls  occupy  themselves  in  summer,  in  rais- 
ing Indian  corn,  which  they  cultivate  very  well.'  They  make 
also  aragans  [possibly  wigwams  —  not  legible,]  mats  of  reeds, 
and  work  with  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  In  winter  they 
go  through  the  forest,  and  bring  in  the  game  killed  by  the  hunt- 
ers, (who  fetch  only  the  tongue)  ;  they  skin  the  animals,  dress 
the  skins,  cut  and  bring  wood  for  the  fire,  cook,  and  in  general 
do  all  that  is  done.  Some  of  them  make  and  mend  moccasins ; 
and  when  the  men  return  from  the  hunt,  dry  them  at  the  fire. 

The  men  do  nothing  but  hunt  and  make  canoes ;  the  women 
being,  in  short,  the  slaves  of  the  men,  waiting  upon  them  and 
doing  all  the  work.  When  upon  a  journey,  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  their  journey's  end,  the  men  commence  smoking, 
until  the  women  have  raised  the  lodge,  and  made  a  fire.  A 
slave  does  the  same  servile  work  when  they  have  one,  as  the 
women  do  when  they  have  none. 

At  a  marriage,  they  give  a  feast,  where  the  principal  chiefs 
and  relatives  attend  to  witness  the  nuptials.  They  have  a  stake 
or  post  set  up,  which  the  singers  and  others  strike  with  a  war- 
club,  speaking  of  their  wars  with  other  nations,  and  the  num- 
ber they  have  killed. 

Those  who  have  not.  been  to  war,  relate  how  they  have  killed 
moose,  elks,  &c.  They 'go  through  the  same  ceremony  when 
they  chant  the  war  song  or  chief  calumet,  then  dispose  of  their 
eatables  and  retire. 

Married  people  remain  apart  frequently  a  long  time,  either 
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because  the  girl  is  too  young,  or  the  husband  has  not  paid  for 
her.  A  mother  sells  her  daughter,  for  which  cause  they  prefer 
to  bear  girls  rather  than,  boys.  The  husband  can  say  to  his 
wife,  "You  are  mine;  I  paid  your  mother  for  you."  The 
mother-in-law  is  mistress  of  his  game,  until  he  has  paid  her  for 
his  wife.  At  the  festival,  he  makes  presents  to  his  bride,  which 
are  recognized  afterwards  en.  dormant  le  printemps  leur  chasse. 

They  have  no  religion.  They  recognize,  however,  a  superior 
being,  who  , knows  all  things  and  governs  all  the  world.  He 
is  called  the  Good  and  the  Great  Spirit.  There  is  also  a  wicked 
God;  whom  they  call  a  Bad  Spirit.  They  sacrifice  to  the  Good 
Spirit  to  obtain  his  favor,  and  to  the  bad  one  in  order  to  turn 
away  his  evil  designs  from  their  heads,  such  as  sickness.  They 
regard  bears,  beavers,  and  wolves,  as  animated  with  rational 
souls.  When  they  kill  a  wolf,  they  invoke  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  sacrifice  to  him.  They  offer  to  the  Spirit  of  bears  all  the 
bones  of  the  head,  attaching  them  to  a  stake,  after  having  eaten 
the  flesh.  This,  they  say,  is  done  to  please  the  God  of  the 
bears,  without  which  they  could  not  kill  him.  Beavers  they 
believe  to  have  reason  like  men,  and  regard  it  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  Great  Spirit  did  not  give  them  the  power  of 
speech. 

In  their  sacrifices,  they  fasten  a  dog,  which  they  kill  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  to  a  large  post,  or  if  it  is  at  night,  to 
a  wild  beast.  They  also  fasten  to  it,  skins  of  moose  and  elk,  and 
also  blankets,  "sarrietieres,"  and  other  things  that  are  made 
by  women.  They  hold  nothing  too  dear  when  they  are  about 
to  sacrifice,  although  it  is  a  gift  that  cannot  be  touched  after- 
wards, being  to  them  a  total  loss.  Their  sacrifices  are  made  for 
all  manner  of  causes,— in  war,  for  success  against  their  ene- 
mies; to  avert  sickness;  for  a  prosperous  voyage;  and  for  good 
luck  in  killing  wild  beasts. 

They  have  jugglers,  who  go  into  furious  trances  in  order 
to  obtain  news,  if  they  are  uneasy  about  a  party  of  warriors 
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or  voyageurs ;  also  to  satisfy  themselves  if  their  friends  will 
escape  sickness.  In  this  state  of  fury,  after  having  obtained 
the  information  they  seek,  they  smoke  and  sing  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  who  descends  into  their  tabernacle  and  communicates 
with  them,  Sometimes  they  speak  the  truth,  which  adds 
greatly  to  their  reputation.  More  often  they  are  deceived ;  but 
in  this  case  the  people  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  medicine  man, 
who  did  not  pray  well  to  the  Spirit,  or  that  he  is  a  young  man 
who  lacks  experience,  as  the  Spirit  cannot  lie. 

They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  takes  a 
new  body  in  the  next  world,  in  which  they  go  to  the  hunt  in 
a  very  fine  country,  where  they  live  luxuriantly.  Some  one 
pronounces  a  harangue  over  the  body  after  death.  Their 
souls,  they  believe,  go  in  a  canoe,  and  if  the  time  is  felici- 
tously chosen,  they  pass  over  the  great  seas,  over  which  the 
man  of  death  crosses,  and  arrives  happily  at  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  where  nothing  will  be  wanting.  If  the  tree  rises  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  as  they  pass,  or  the  canoe  touches,  an  old 
woman  will  be  awakened,  who  seizes  the  dead  body  and  eats 
it;  in  which  case  the  soul  cannot  return  to  it,  but  remains 
dead  forever.  In  this  season,  they  recommend  to  the  de- 
ceased great  vigilance  in  guiding  his  canoe,  so  as  to  pass 
when  the  tree  sinks.  When  a  chief  dies,  his  entrails  aro 
taken  out,  laid  upon  a  "bucher,"  and  being  burnt,  the  ashes 
are  interred.  Another  chief  opens  the  body  and  prepares  the 
"buchcr,"  who  is  entitled  for  this  to  despoil  the  dead.  It  is 
a  point  of  honor  to  ask  permission  of  the  body  before  open- 
ing it.  After  this,  he  fires  the  pile,  and  while  it  is  burning, 
they  speak  and  gesticulate  to  each  other.  Such  as  are  not 
buiTted,  are  buried  with  their  war  clubs,  bows,  arrows,  blank- 
ets, a  paddle,  "une  mikeuene,"  and  some  eatables.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  grave,  they  make  a  bed  of  spruce  branches, 
placing  over  the  body  bark  and  branches  of  the  same  tree,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  coming  to  it;  women  and  children  are 
buried  in  like  manner.    In  general,  the  dead  are  exposed  an 
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entire  day,  daubed  with  vermifllion  and  otherwise  ornament- 
ed, the  gun,  bow,  and  arrows  at  their  side;  or  if  a  woman, 
her  clothes,  sack,  and  such  articles  as  they  make  or  possess. 
During  this  exposure,  those  who  desire  to  do  it,  bring  presents 
to  the  dead,  such  as  they  think  acceptable,  and  lay  them  near 
the  body:  the  relatives  eventually  do  the  same  to  those  who 
give  them.  It  gives  them  great  pleasure  to  have  presents  made 
to  their  dead.  A  woman  is  interred  in  full  dress,  and  in  the 
grave  with  her  is  a  kettle',  her  sack,  a  paddle,  and  some  pro- 
visions, to  make  the  voyage  to  the  land  of  the  dead.  Men  are 
buried  by  men,  and  women  by  women.  A  father  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  son  more  than  of  a  wife.  A  principal  part  of  mourn- 
ing consists  in  not  smoothing  or  greasing  his  hair;  he  blackens 
his  face,  until  one  of  his  relatives,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months,  combs  and  arranges  his  hair,  and  puts  grease  upon  it; 
as  he  completes  his  mourning  for  a  wife  or  son,  a  present  is 
made  to  the  one  who  thus  removes  his  grief.  When  the  women 
return  to  their  village,  they  go  the  same  day  to  weep  at  the 
graves  of  their  relatives,  calling  them  by  name,  and  sending 
forth  the  most  dolorous  cries.  The  men  never  weep  ;  they  only 
sing  songs  in  a  lugubrious  tone. 

Near  Mackinaw  there  is  a  rock,  which,  from  a  distance,  has 
the  outline  of  a  sitting  rabbit,  by  them  called  "Michapaux," 
which  they  affirm  to  have  been  a  Great  Spirit  or  Manitou  that 
once  presided  over  their  ancestors,  not  allowing  them  to  want 
for  anything.  Then  they  succeeded  in  every  undertaking. 
Put  by  some  misfortune,  the  Spirit  has  withdrawn  into  Mich- 
apaux.  When  they  pass  there,  they  always  leave  something 
to  render  him  more  favorable. 

They  perform  a  thousand  tricks  of  magic,  pretending  they 
can  bring  back  dead  animals  to  life,  cause  an  otter  to  run  across 
the  lodge,  or  a  bear  to  walk  in  there.  They  do  this  by  means 
of  young  girls,  and  noises  that  are  apparently  under  ground. 
With  an  arrow,  they  pretend  to  stab  the  naked  body  of  a  man. 
To  show  the  blood  flowing,   they  lay  uuon  the  supposed 
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wound,  very  adroitly,  the  juice  of  a  red  root.  The  arrow  has 
its  stem  so  made,  that  when  it  strikes  the  body,  instead  of  en- 
tering it,  it  slides  within  itself.  The  pretended  wound  is  rubbed 
wth  a  salve  composed  of  roots,  and  by  this  means,  the  injured 
man  is  cured  upon  the  spot.  Tliis  is  done  to  prove  the  virtue 
of  their  medicines.  They  cure  gun-shot  wounds  in  the  same 
way,  before  the  whole  tribe.  But,  in  truth,  the  ball  is  made 
of  earth,  rubbed  over  with  lead,  which  they  break  in  pieces  in 
the  barrel  of  the  piece  as  it  is  driven  down. 

When  they, go  to  war,  they  depart  in  the  night;  or  if  they 
become  weary  of  the  expedition  by  the  way,  or  fail,  they  kill 
the  first  object  they  meet,  even  a  woman,  and  return  as  though, 
marvellous  things  had  been  done.  If  they  are  defeated,  or  do 
not  meet  the  enemy,  they  enter  their  village  at  night.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  succeed,  they  come  in  broad  day,  with  ex- 
clamations of  joy,  showing  how  many  of  the  foe  are  slain.  A 
slake  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  is  left  on  the  spot  where  they 
fought,  showing  by  proper  signs  to  all  nations,  who  know  the 
symbol  of  their  chief,  when  the  blow  was  struck,  the  number 
killed  and  made  prisoners,  and  the  day  of  departure  from  the 
battle-ground.  They  know  by  certain  leaves,  or  by  pieces  of 
bark,  also  by  a  kind  of  wood  which  is  left  as  they  pass  along 
rivers  or  on  a  trail,  how  many  passed  that  way,  and  where  they 
were  going. 

Young  men  go  to  war  whenever  they  choose,  without  orders, 
or  consideration  as  to  results.  It  is  enough  that  they  have  the 
inclination,  and  they  cannot  be  prevented  except  by  presents, 
such  as  arrows,  hatchets,  blankets  and  ammunition,  things  which 
are  procured  by  their  trade  in  skins.  As  to  other  goods,  they 
have  none,  and  do  very  well  without  them. 

When  they  travel,  all  fheir  property  is  easily  stowed  away 
in  a  small  canoe. 

In  war,  the  chiefs  are  listened  to  and  obeyed;  they  give 
orders  and  no  one  disputes  them.    But  in  the  village,  they 
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are  regarded  as  quite  different  persons ;  they  are  not  so  much, 
chiefs  as  liberals.  At  home,  popularity  is  the  source  of  power; 
valor  is  very  much  esteemed;  but  without  liberality  a  chief 
cannot  have  a  considerable  party.  They  receive  their  friends 
and  strangers  with  great  hospitality;  cause  them  to  eat  the  best 
they  have;  but  they  are  very  cruel  towards  their  slaves,  and 
recently  captured  prisoners.  They  break  their  bones  with  heavy 
blows,  cut  their  flesh  and  their  private  parts  with  flinty  pull 
out  their  finger  nails,  tear  their  ears,  smoke  their  fingers  in 
a  pipe,  and  burn  them  with  red  hot  irons.  To  others  they  give 
their  lives,  and  even  adopt  them  into  their  families  as  relatives. 

There  is  no  police  or  justice  among  them.  Murder  is  com- 
mon. The  punishment  of  murder  is  left  with  the  relations 
of  the  dead,  who,  at  their  own  convenience,  revenge  themselves 
by  another  murder.  xVs  they  think  only  of  revenge,  they  kill 
the  chief,  the  father  or  mother,  when  they  are  offended,  as 
soon  as  the  person  himself.  They  take  great  care  of  old  men 
and  orphans,  who  are  net  allowed  to  want  anything.  Parents 
refuse  nothing  to  their  children.  They  consult  them  about 
voyages  ;  if  the  children  do  not  wish  to  go,  they  remain,  and 
in  all  their  purchases  something  is  bought  to  please. 

Of  all  people  they  know,  the  French  are  most  feared  and 
loved;  they  are  willing  their  daughters  should  bear  them  chil- 
dren, because  they  become  great  men  and  women,  and  are 
beneficent.  All  sorts  of  wild  meat  is  eaten,  either  roasted  or 
broiled.  They  are  fond  of  fish,  and  have  them  in  abund- 
ance, both  boiled  and  roasted.  The  forests  have  moose,  stags, 
elks,  rein-deer,  red  deer,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  tigers,  wild 
cats,  martens,  otter,  wolverines,  ("carcagou,")  "pecans," 
skunk  and  porcupines.  <  In  their  rivers  are  white  fish,  the 
best  of  all,  sturgeon  trout,  weighing  50  pounds,  and  the  best 
fish  after  the  white  fish,  muscalonge,  f  "moskinOnge,v) 
"poison  dore,"  carp,  mullet,  perch,  "hochigans,"  salmon, 
et  anguillier. 

11 
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No.  2 

MEMOIR  CONCERNING  THE  PEACE  MADE  BY  MONSIEUR  DE 
LIGNERY  WITH  THE  CHIEFS  OP  THE  FOXES  (RENARDS), 
SAUKS  (SAKIS),  AND  WINNEBAGOES  (PUANTS  A  LA  BAIE), 
JUNE  7,  1726 

To  make  the  peace  which  ha*  heen  effected  by  M.  De 
Lignery  with  the  Foxes  of  the  Lay,  and  the  Puants  (Win- 
nebagoes),  of  the  the  7th  of  June  last,  certain  and  stable,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  grant  to  Ouchata,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Foxes,  his  particular  request  to  have  a  French  officer  in  the 
country,  which  will,  he  says,  aid  him  in  restraining  his  young 
men  from  bad  thoughts  and  actions. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  com- 
mandant at  La  Pointe,  Chegiomegon  (Lake  Superior),  should 
for  his  part  labor  to  withdraw  the  Sioux  from  an  alliance  with 
the  Foxes,  to  detach  them  by  presents,  and  allow  them  to  hope 
for  a  missionary  and  other  Frenchmen  as  they  have  desired. 

The  same  thing  should  be  written  to  the  officer  commanding 
at  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  at  the  river  St.  Josephs,  in  order 
that  the  nations  adjacent  to  those  parts,  may  be  detached  from 
the  Foxes,  and  that  those  officers,  in  case  of  war,  have  a  care 
that  the  way  shall  be  stopped,  and  the  Foxes  prevented  from 
seeking  an  asylum  with  the  Iroquois,  or  in  any  other  nations, 
where  they  may  secrete  themselves. 

Monsieur  De  Siette,  who  now  commands  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try in  place  of  M.  De  Boisbriante,  has  written  to  M.  De  Lig- 
nery, that  the  Foxes  are  afraid  of  treachery,  and  that  the  sur- 
est mode  of  securing  our,  object,  is  to  destroy  and  exterminate 
them.  That  he  has  made  the  same  proposition  to  the  Council 
General  of  New  Orleans,  and  has  given  to  the  gentleman,  who 
are  Directors  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  the  same  opinion. 

We  agree  that  this  would  be  the  best  expedient,  but  must 
maintain  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  or  more  preju- 
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dicial  to  both  colonies  than  such  an  enterprise,  in  case  it 
should  fail.  It  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  surprise,  and  to 
keep  them  shut  up  in  a  fort,  as  in  the  last  war ;  for  if  the  Foxes 
jsscape  to  the  Sioux,  or  to  the  Agouais,  [Iowas  ?]  they  would 
return  to  destroy  us  in  all  the  Upper  Country,  and  the  French 
of  both  colonies  would  be  unable  to  pass  from  post  to  post, 
except  at  the  risk  of  robbery  and  murder.  If,  however,  after 
our  efforts  to  cause  the  peace  to  be  durable  and  real,  the  Foxes 
fail  again  in  their  promises,  and  take  up  the  hatchet  anew, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  them  by  armed  forces  of  both 
colonies  acting  in  concert. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  proper  that  M.  De  Siette  should  cause 
to  be  restored  to  the  Foxes  by  the  Illinois,  the  prisoners  that 
they  may  have  with  them,  as  M.  De  Lignery  has  made  the 
Foxes  promise  to  send  to  the  Illinois  their  prisoners;  and  that 
you  do  not  follow  the  example  of  other  Commandants  before 
you,  >vho  have  thought  to  intimidate  the  Foxes,  and  cause  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms  by  binning  Fox  prisoners  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  which  has  only  served  to  irritate  that  people,  and 
aroused  the  strongest  hatred  against  us. 

If,  with  these  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois,  the 
Foxes  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  peace  from  this  time  a 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  have  an  interview  with  M.  De  Siette, 
at  "Chicago,"  or  at  the  Hock  (on  the  Illinois),  from  whence 
to  make  an  appointment  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Illinois  nation 
and  of  the  Bay,  (Green  Bay,)  where  they  can  agree  upon  the 
numbers  of  French  and  of  Indians,  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois 
and  on  the  part  of  Canada/  who  shall  meet  at  a  fort  to  be  built 
at  an  agreed  place  designed  for  the  meeting. 

After  this,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Foxes  and  their 
allies,  can  be  renewed,  and  the  following  summer  we  can 
cause  Ouchata,  and  the  war-chiefs  of  the  Foxes,  witli  a 
train  of  their  allies,  the  Puants,  Sauks,  Kickapoos,  Maskou- 
tens  and  Sioux,  to  descend  the  lake  to  Montreal,  where  we 
can  enquire  of  them  their  disposition  and  intentions,  and 
also  learn  the  desires  of  the  King  from  France. 
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It  would  be  apropos  that  Ouchata  sliould  publicly  demand 
a  chief  from  the  French  in  presence  of  his  chiefs,  and  of  those 
of  the  Sauteurs  (Chippeways),  Pottawottamies,  Outawas  (Ot- 
taways),  and  other  nations,  whom  it  may  also  be  proper  to 
bring  down,  and  a  chief  or  two  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois,  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  matters  concluded  with  the  Foxes.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  granting  them  a  French  officer,  although 
it  may  not  coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Bay,  who  will  doubtless  be  opposed  to  this  establishment, 
only  on  account  of  private  interests,  which  ought  always  to  yield 
to  the  good  of  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  Colonies.* 


No.  3 

A  COUNCIL  HELD  AT  GREEN  BAY,  ("LA  BAIE  DES  PUANTS")  BY 
MONSIEUR  DE  LIGNERY,  WITH  THE  SAUKS,  PUANTS,  AND 
FOXES,  IN  PRESENCE  OP  MONSIEUR  D'AMARITON  AND  MON- 
SIEUR CLIGANCOURT,  AND  OP  THE  REVEREND  FATHER 
CHARDAU,  JUNE  7,  1726 

I  speak  to  you,  my  children,  Sauks,  Puants,  and  Foxes, 
this  day  on  the  part  of  our  Father  Onontio,  (the  King  of 
France,)  and  this  is  what  he  has  directed  me  to  say  to  you,  in 
a  letter  which  ho  wrote  me  last  autumn.  "I  direct  you  to 
go  next  spring  to  the  Ijay,  and  labor  continually  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unjust  war  which  these  nations  are  waging  against  the 
Illinois."  The  Grand  Onontio  has  given  orders  that  he  wishes 
it  should  absolutely  terminate,  and  that  all  his  children  should 
live  in  peace. 

That  those  who  refuse  to  obey  his  orders,  he  shall  hereafter 

*  Col.  Whittlesey  thinks  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  by  whom  this 
memoir  was  penned,  or  to  whom  it  was  directed.  He  suggests  that  a 
part  of  it  has  the  air  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Commandants  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Illinois,  by  the  head  of  Indian  Affairs;  but 
most  of  its  sentiments,  and  many  of  the  phrases,  agree  with  a  letter  of 
June  19th,  172G,  by  M.  De  Lignery,  from  Green  Bay,  to  M.  De  Siette, 
among  the  Illinois.  L.  C.  D. 
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regard  in  no  other  light  than  rebellious  children,  and  he 
wishes  them  to  be  deprived  of  all  assistance,  and  even  of  all 
presents. 

I  do  not  believe,  my  children,  that  there  are  any  here  who 
may  not  be  the  same  sentiments ;  if  it  is  not  so,  it  must  be 
that  you  have  lost  your  senses,  and  rush  to  your  own  ruin.  In 
short,  it  is  the  King  who  speaks,  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  more  than  once  to  cause  (himself  to  be  obeyed.  Re- 
flect seriously  upon  this,  my  children.  lie  is  the  best;  of  all 
parents,  since  he  extends  his  hand  once  more  to  receive  those 
who  are  ungrateful,  wishing  to  forget  the  past. 

But  he  wishes  his  children  to  be  obedient.  Is  it  not  right? 
He  has  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  cause  them  to'  live  peace- 
ably, to  watch  over  their  preservation,  and  to  spare  the  blood 
of  his  children,  which  is  to  him  as  dear  as  his  own. 

I  require  of  you,  my  children,  a,  positive  answer,  which  shall 
come  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  mouth  only,  most  sol- 
emnly assuring  you  that  I  conceal  nothing  from  you.  It  is  your 
good  that  I  seek,  and  this  you  will  know  by  the  results.  Speak 
to  me  in  sincerity,  and  I  promise  to  carry  your  reply  to  our 
Father,  and  to  speak  to  him  in  your  favor. 

You  ought  not  to  doubt,  after  what  I  did  for  you  two  years 
since,  that  I  am  thus  inclined. 

What  I  do  this  day,  being  sick  as  I  aim  should  convince 
you  that  I  shall  always  be  in  your  interests  so  long  as  you  do 
the  will  of  your  Father  Onontio,  which  I  invite  you  strongly 
to  do.  This  is  what  I  havei  to  say  to  you  at  this  time.  He- 
fleet  upon  it  seriously.  It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
you.  Give  me  your  reply;  but  remember  that  I  expect  it  to 
be  full  of  sincerity.* 

*  Lignery  was  the  Commandant  at  Mackinac.  The  object  and  formal 
tone  of  the  reply  of  the  nations  shows  clearly  that  there  was  no  sincer- 
ity in  their  statements,  but  only  fear.  It  will  accordingly  appear  by 
subsequent  papers,  that  murders  went  on  during  the  year  1726  as  usual, 
between  the  Foxes  and  the  Chippeways  on  the  North,  and  between  them 
and  the  Illinois  on  the  South.  C.  W. 
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Reply  of  the  Foxes 

My  Father,  regard  me  as  a  person  to  be  pitied.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  steps  Monsieur  De  Lignery  has  this  day  taken. 
This  is  what  is  good,  my  Father,  M.  D'Amariton,  M.  De  Cla- 
gincourt,  and  the  Reverend  Father  whom  Monsieur  De  Lignery 
this  day  associates  with  himself,  to  have  pity  on  us,  our  women 
and  our  children. 

Behold,  my  Father,  what  is  good.  Although  you  have 
come  at  a  time  when  a  party  of  our  young  men  are  gone  to 
war,  this  will  not  prevent  me  from  giving  them  your  words 
when  we  shall  be  together,  nor  from  causing  them  from  seeing 
things  as  you  do. 

Behold  what  is  good.  When  I  learned  that  Monsieur  De 
Sourigny*  was  gone  to  France,  and  that  he  came  to  announce 
to  us  on  the  part  of  the  King  a  general  peace ;  but,  although 
the  Master  of  Life  may  have  disposed  it  thus,  here  is  M.  De 
Lignery,  who  comes  to  supply  his  place. 

Since  the  Grand  Ononthio,  the  King,  extends  his  hand  to 
us,  to  signify  this  day  that  he  wishes  truly  to  pity  us,  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  women,  thus,  my  Father,  I  give  you  to-day  my 
word;  although  our  young  men  are  at  war,  I  expect  to  gain 
them  over. 

Reply  of  the  Saulcs 

Behold  what  is  good,  my  Father.  Behold  what  is  good. 
We  understand  that  you  have  pity  on  us,  on  our  waives,  and 
on  our  children.  My  Father,  we  are  of  no  consequence;  we 
are  old  mien ;  we  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  your  words. 
My  Father,  although  ,we  maf  be  worthy  of  pity,  during  your 
absence,  you  will  have  reason  to  [two  words  unintelligible]  if 
there  escapes  a  young  man  of  all  the  company  of  which  we 
are,  because  we  have  given  their  word — yes,  yes,  my  Father. 

*  Probably  a  mis-transcription  or  mis-print  for  De  Louvigny,  who 
commanded  the  French  expedition  against  the  Foxes  in  1714. 

L.  C.  D. 
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We  listen  to  you  to-day,  and  wish  you  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
without  difficulty  we  have  gained  over  our  young  men.  I  re- 
spond as  well  for  them  as  for  ourselves. 

Reply  of  Hie  Winnebagoes 

My  Father,  I  know  this  day  that  although  we  are  few,  you 
have  pity  on  us.  We  old  men  do  not  agree  with  our  young 
men,  for  if  they  sustained  us,  they  would  never  do  any  of 
these  bad  things.  Although  we  are  a  small  nation,  and  our 
great  Father,  the  King,  does  not  know  us,  I  perceive  to-day  his 
goodness,  and  that  he  pities  us  by  extending  his  hand  to  us. 
The  Foxes  are  numerous,  my  Father.  It  is  they  who  invite 
our  young  men  to  do  as  they  do,  for  the  fear  they  have  of  them. 

I  have  always  done  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  the  Sauteurs 
(Chippeways)  have  always  deceived  and  betrayed  us.  How- 
ever, although  our  young  people,  in  revenge,  may  have  captured 
some  of  them,  I  have  always  sent  them  back.  Wherefore,  then, 
should  I  speak  differently  from  the  others,  my  Father?  I  give 
you  my  word  for  myself  and  my  young  people. 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  M.  DE  LIGNERY,  FROM  THE  BAY  DES 
PUANTS,  TO  MONSIEUR  DE  SIETTE,  COMMANDING  AMONG 
THE  ILLINOIS,  JUNE  19,  1726 

I  had  the  honor  to  write  you  by  way  of  St.  Joseph's  River 
before  my  departure  for  the  Bay  about  a  month  since,  wherein 
I  indicated  the  orders  I  had  received  from  the  General,  to  labor 
to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  Foxes  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Bay  and  the  Illinois.  I  have  done  this  conformably  to 
the  letter  from  Court  which  he  sent  me. 

I  assembled  the  nations  on  the  Bale  des  Puants,  in  presence 
of  Monsieur  D'Amariton,  De  Clagincourt,  and  the  Rev. 
Father  Chardau,  where  I  told  them  on  the  part  of  Ononthio, 
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that  they  must  lay  down  the  war  club  they  had  raised  against 
the  Illinois,  &c,  &c. 

[Here  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  speech  above  given,  and  the 
replies  of  the  tribes. —  Tr.j 

Such,  Monsieur  De  Siette,  are  the  terms  in  which  they  re- 
plied. They  have  still,  (since  spring,)  three  or  four  war  par- 
ties upon  the  Illinois,  to  whom  they  were  to  speak  against  con- 
tinuing the  war.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  nations  are  well  dis- 
posed, and  well  perceive,  as  they  said,  with  tears,  that  there 
is  no  hope  except  in  obedience.  They  demanded  of  me  at  what 
time  they  should  have  the  reply  of  the  Grand  Ononthio.  I 
told  them  it  would  be  in  a  year. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  laboring  to  detach  the  Sioux,  by 
way  of  La  Pointe,  from  their  alliance,  by  causing  the  Com- 
mandant there  to  make  them  presents.  We  endeavor  also  to 
stop  their  passage  to  the  Iroquois,  either  bv  way  of  the  river 
St.  Josephs  or  Detroit,  should  they  wish  to  go  thither — those 
Indians  having  offered  them  an  asylum. 

These  are  the  views  I  have  had  in  speaking  to  them  of  peace, 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  more  certainly  in  case  they  break 
their  promises. 

You  indicate  in  your  letter  that  you  have  orders  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  (Co.  of  the  Indies)  to  write  to  all 
the  commandants  of  Canadian  posts,  to  ascertain  the  means 
at  their  control,  in  case  the  peace  with  the  Foxes  and  other 
nations  of  the  Bay  should  fail,  and  as  no  person  is  willing  to 
take  the  first  step  for  fear  of  treachery,  the  only  means  left  is 
to  destroy.  Such  is  the  opinion  you  have  given  in  writing  to 
the  Superior  Council  at  }\ew  Orleans,  and  you  have  advised 
the  Directors  of  the  same  thing. 

I  agree,  Monsieur,  with  you,  that  this  would  be  the  best 
expedient,  but  I  state  in  writing  that  nothing  could  be  more 
hurtful  to  the  colonies  than  this  enterprise.  If  wo  do  not 
succeed  in  surprising  them,  nothing  can  be  expected,  but  they 
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will  [influence  the]  Sioux  or  [a  word  not  readable],  and  will 
array  all  the  Upper  nations  against  us. 

The  French  of  either  colony  cannot  pass  from  post  to  post 
but  at  the  risk  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  thus  they  will  ac- 
quire all  they  want. 

However,  if  they  fail  to  keep  their  word,  it  will  certainly 
be  necessary  to  take  the  severest  course,  and  reduce  them  by 
force  of  arms. 

Conjointly  with  the  nations  of  the  two  colonies,  they  are 
now  well  convinced  that  nothing  will  fail  of  what  Ouchita  and 
the  other  chiefs  have  spoken  to  their  young  men,  when  they 
said,  "wo  still  hold  the  French  by  the  hand,  but  if  they  escape 
us  we  are  ruined.'7 

It  is  well  to  take  measures  on  this  side,  of  which  I  am  about 
to  inform  the  General.  On  your  part,  Monsieur,  if  your  peo- 
ple have  made  any  prisoners,  send  them  back  to  the  Foxes, 
as  I  have  told  the  latter  to  do  with  theirs,  if  their  young  men 
bring  any  in  from  your  country. 

If  all  goes  well  here  for  a  year,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  an  interview  at  "Chikagau"  or  at  the  Hock,  with  you 
and  your  Illinois,  and  the  nations  of  the  Bay.  We  will  indi- 
cate to  them  the  time  of  the  meeting,  where  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  make  a  fort,  and  to  fix  the  number  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Indians  who  are  to  be  at  the  spot.  These  are  my 
thoughts.  Do  me  the  honor  to  give  me  yours.  If  my  health 
will  allow,  I  shall  go  there  with  pleasure,  and  if  it  shall  thus 
happen,  it  will  give  me  great  joy  to  see  you. 

I  hope,  Monsieur,  that  being  well  informed  of  affairs,  you 
will  guard  the  prisoners,  which  is  what  Monsieur  De  Visseri 
did  not  do,  (and  which'  is  practiced  among  us,)  having  di- 
rected me  that  inasmuch  as  he  was  authorized  to  entrap  them, 
ho  would  burn  them.  This  they  testified  to  me  two  years 
ago,  and  also  their  feelings  of  resentment.  Also  that  a  chief 
had  given  some  of  them  to  the  French,  who  had  burnt  them 
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upon  the  spot  This  proceeding  has  completely  aggravated 
them,  and  made  them  anxious  to  kill. 

I  am  persuaded,  Monsieur,  that  you  will  not  do  this,  but 
will  keep  the  prisoners,  which  will  be  the  means  of  securing 
this  peace,  which  the  Court  desires  and  orders  us  to  establish. 


No.  4 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  "LETTER  OP  MONSIEUR  DE  LONGUEIL,  AT 
QUEBEC,  JULY  25,  1726,  TO  THE  MINISTER"  OF  THE  HOME 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  COLONIES 

Since  this  time  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  dated 
Morly,  January  1st,  of  the  present  year.  By  the  first,  you 
inform  'Monsieur  Begon  and  myself  of  the  receipt  of  the  pack- 
ages we  sent  you  in  the  care  of  M.  De  La  Gauchetiere,  and  you 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  us  at  the  same  time  of  the  orders 
for  munitions  and  goods  that  M.  Begon  required  with  the  funds 
for  this  year,  and  the  replacement  of  those  lost  in  the  ship 
Chomeau. 

In  the  second,  you  do  me  the  honor  to  state,  that  the  King, 
having  given  orders  to  M.  the  Marquis  De  Vaudreuil  to  re- 
lieve the  Sieur  Amontan,  (or  Amoriton — not  legible,)  from 
the  post  at  Green  Bay,  and  that  the  despatches  having  been  lost 
by  the  wreck  of  the  Chomeau,  this  order  was  not  executed. 

But  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  the  Foxes  and  the  Illinois,  that  the  Commiandant  at 
the  Bay  sliould  labor  to  advance  this  object,  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty  is  that  I  send  the  Sieur  De  La  Noire  to  relieve 
the  Sieur  Amjoriton,  or  in  case  the  Sieur  De  La  Noire  is 
unable  to  make  the  voyage,  then  the  Sieur  De  La  Perriere 
Bouchette.    I  immediately  communicated  your  letter  to  the 
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Sieur  Do  La  Noire,  and  although  I  might  have  sent  the 
Sieur  Duplessiz  Tobert,  a  Lieutenant  of  the  troops  of  this  gar- 
rison, whom  the  Marquis  I)e  Vaudreuil;  before  his  death,  had 
named  to  depart  fur  the  Bay,  and  relieve  the  Sieur  Amoriton, 
I  informed  the  Sieur  De  La  Noire  to  make  preparations  to 
ascend  the  Lakes. 

He  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  represented  that  it  was  now  the  end  of  June,  and  the  sea- 
son too  far  advanced  to  liope  to  find  the  savages  at  the  Bay 
where  the  Sieur  De  Lignery  was.  That  the  latter  had  still 
much  time  to  labor  towards  effecting  the  peace  under  the  orders 
he  had  received  the  autumn  previous  from  M.  De  Vaudreuil. 
To  make  peace  between  the  Foxes  and  the  Illinois,  nothing  could 
be  done  without  meeting  the  Indians — and  those  assembled  by 
M.  De  Lignery  had  already  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

He  replied  that  he  would  go  up  in  the  coining  spring;  which 
reasons  determined  me  to  consent  that  the  M.  De  La  Noire 
might  remain.  Besides,  the  Sieur  Amoriton  being  relieved 
agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  Sieur  De 
Lignery  being  at  the  Bay,  to  advance  the  peace,  I  have  thought 
you  would  not  disapprove  my  having  suspended  the  execution 
of  what  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  direct  on  this  subject, 
until  a  new  order,  when  the  Monsieur  De  Beauharnois  shall 
have  arrived,  and  it  will  then  be  for  them  to  decide  thereupon, 
in  anticipation  of  your  orders. 

I  am  just  informed  by  letters  from  M.  De  Lignery, 
brought  by  the  interpreter  he  took  with  him;  to  the  Bay,  that 
he  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Sauks,  Puants  and  Foxes,  on 
the  7th  of  June  last,  and  told  them,  from  the  King,  that  they 
must  not  raise  the  war  clubs  against  the  Illinois,  or  they  would 
have  reason  to  repent  it.  He  added  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  answer  of  the  chiefs,  whom  he  was  well  persuaded 
had  spoken  sincerely,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  that 
fiie  peace  would  be  stable  and  solid.    I  have  the  honor  to 
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send  you  a  copy  of  M.  De  Lignery's  speecli  to  the  chiefs, 
with  the  reply  they  made,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  af- 
fairs at  the  J3ay  are  in  a  situation  which  promise  tranquillity. 
We  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
the  Sieur  Duplessiz  Tobert,  that  he  will  complete  the  work 
M .  Do  Lignery  has  began. 

I  annex  to  the  letter  of  M.  De  Lignery,  one  which  he  wrote 
to  M.  De  Siette,  commanding  with  the  Illinois. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Sieur  De  Linclot,  command  in<r  at  La  Pointe,  wherein  he  gives 
me  advice  from  the  Saute urs  (Chippeways)  who  are  come  down 
expressly  on  account  of  arrangements  he  has  made  to  establish 
peace  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Sauteurs.  He  has  caused  the 
Sioux  prisoners  to  be  returned,  which  has  put  them  on  good 
terms  with  the  Chippeways,  and  the  Sioux  have  asked  for  a  mis- 
sionary.   He  has  sent  two  Frenchmen  to  them. 

I  directed  the  Sieur  De  Linclot  to  cause  the  Sioux  to  {hope 
that  he  would  send  French  traders  and  goods  among  them  if 
they  remained  at  peace,  and  were  always  attentive  to  the  wishes 
of  their  father. 

In  regard  to  the  missionary  they  ask  for,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  sending  them  one,  provided  this  will  be  the  means 
of  promoting  a  separation  of  them  from  the  interests  of  the 
Foxes.  Sieur  De  Linclot  has  informed  me  at  the  same  time, 
of  an  affair  that  has  occurred  between  the  Chippeways  and  the 
Foxes. 

It  is  the  principal  subject  of  his  letter,  and  of  the  voyage 
which  the  Chippeway  chiefs  gladly  made  here,  to  give  me  an 
account  of  the  affair  themselves,  and  to  consult  me  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

They  were  struck  by  the  Foxes  on  the  20th  of  Juno  last, 
and  one  man  and  one  woman  killed,  with  live  wounded.  The 
Chippeways  being  put  on  the  defense,  have  killed  one  Fox, 
and  they  have  wounded  three.   But  they  do  not  appear  content, 
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and  would  have  got  up  a  party  against  the  Foxes  had  he  not 
prevented  it  by  presents.,  and  the  hopes  held  out  that  the  Foxes 
would  lay  down  the  war  club,  adding  to  this  that  we  were  labor- 
ing at  the  Bay  for  a  general  peace. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  a  copy  of  the  speech  I  made  as  a 
response  to  this. 


No.  5 

LETTER  OF  THE  MARQUIS  DE  BEAUHARNOIS,  DATED  AT 
QUEBEC,  OCT.  1ST,  1726 

Monseigneuk  : — I  think  you  have  already  learned  with  great 
satisfaction,  by  Monsieur  Longueil,  of  the  peace  effected  with 
the  Foxes.  It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure,  Monseigneur,  to  con- 
firm the  news. 

Upon  the  account  which  Monsieur  De  Lignery  has  rendered 
of  his  doings  in  the  month  of  June  last,  during  his  journey 
to  the  Bay,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  all  proper  measures  to 
affirm  the  peace,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  which,  however 
successful  it  might  be  in  the  end,  could  not  fail  to  cost  both 
Colonies  very  much. 

M.  De  Longueil,  whom  I  had  requested  to  coime  with  Mon- 
sieur De  Lignery,  that  they  might  examine  together  what  was 
most  proper  to  be  done,  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to 
determine  the  war  of  the  Foxes  with  the  Illinois  by  alliances 
with  other  nations;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Liguery, 
and  my  own. 

We  did  not  abandon  for  this  purpose  the  intention  we  had 
of  detaching  the  Sioux  from  the  interests  of  the  Foxes,  and  I 
have  taken,  together  with  M.  Dupuy,  the  necessary  measures 
to  send  a  missionary  to  the  Sioux. 

Monsieur  De  Lignery  has  advised  me,  that  since  the  word 
given  him  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Foxes  and  the  S auks  of  the 
Bay,  not  to  make  war  any  more  on  the  Illinois,  two  parties  of 
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young  men  of  the  Foxes  have  gone  to  avenge  themselves  for 
the  death  of  one  of  their  relations;  that  the  greater  part  of 
both  parties,  composed  of  ten  (10)  men,  have  been  entirely 
defeated;  that  four  (1)  of  them  have  been  hilled  on  the  spot, 
four  (4)  wounded,  which  the  Illinois  have  taken,  and  the  two 
who  have  escaped  are  wounded.  If  the  Illinois  are  careful, 
this  affair  will  have  no  further  bad  results.  They  have  but 
to  send  the  prisoners  they  have  taken  to  the  Fox  villages  with 
presents  to  cover  their  dead,  according  to  usage, by  which  means 
they  will  disarm  the  Foxes,  and  will  prevent  theni/  from  fann- 
ing new  parties.  M.  J)e  Lignery  has  thus  written  to  M.  Do 
Siette. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  memoire  upon  the  moans 
that  appeared  to  me  the  most  proper  to  establish  peace,  and 
accompanying  it  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  M.  De  Lignery  to 
M.  Do  Siette,  commandant  among  the  Illinois. 
I  have  rhe  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Beauiiaenois. 


MEMOIRE  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING  TO  MONSIEURS  BEAUHAR- 
NOIS  AND  DUPUY,  ON  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  FOX  NATION.— 
APRIL  29,  1727 

His  Majesty  has  seen,  by  the  letter  of  the  Sieur  De  Longueil 
of  the  26th  of  July,  1720,  and  by  that  of  the  Sieurs  Beauhar- 
nois  and  Dupuy  have  noted,  and  by  one  which  they  wrote 
October  1st  of  the  same  year,  all  the  arrangements  which  Sieur 
De  Lig-nery,  the  commandant  at  Mackinaw,  had  made  to  bring 
about  the  peace  of  the  Poxes  and  their  allies,  with  the  Illinois. 

The  same  is  embraced  in  the  Memoire  sent  by  the  Sieur 
De  Beauharnois  to  ascertain  if  this  peace  had  been  approved 
by  his  Majesty.  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  find  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  he  may  send  a  missionary  and  an  officer 
among  the  Foxes,  as  they  have  desired. 
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His  Majesty  recommends  that  you  use  every  endeavor  to 
close  this  affair. 

As  it  regards  the  proposition  which  the  Sieur  De  Siette, 
who  commands  among'  the  Illinois,  for  the  Company  of  the 
Indies,  has  made,  of  entirety  destroying  the  Foxes,  this  would 
be  a  had  expedient.  For  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  success, 
and  the  consequences  of  a  failure  might  be  frightful,  besides 
the  enterprise  will  cause  a  heavy  expenditure  which  might  he 
better  applied.  Thus  the  Sieur  De  Bea.uharnois  will  continue 
to  pursue  every  mode  of  accommodating  this  business,  and  if 
after  that,  they  fail  to  keep  their  promises,  we  can  think  what 
means  it  will  be  proper  to  make  use  of,  to  reduce  them  by 
force.  But  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  determine  this  till  all 
other  means  have  failed. 

Notes  0\tb  the  above  by  (he  French  Transcriber  at  Paris. 

[In  the  duplicate  of  a  reply  to  the  above  despatch,  this  war 
is  not  spoken  of,  but  in  a  private  letter  of  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1727,  it  is  stated,  that  they  (the  Government  at  Quebec,) 
had,  in  the  official  answer,  represented  that  the  English  were 
jealous  of  the  trade  which  the  French  had  with  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  Upper  Country,  and  practiced  all  methods  to 
withdraw  that  comimerce,  and  to  cause  the  Indians  to  suspect 
the  French,  and  that  they  have  gained  a,  great  number  of  the 
savages  by  presents  of  value  which  they  send  themi  continually. 
They  represent  that  the  English  had  privately  sent  belts  to 
all  the  tribes  among  whom  the  French  have  posts  or  establish- 
ments, to  persuade  the  Indians  to  rid  themselves  of  them,  and  to 
extinguish  the  garrisons,  and  that  the  Foxes,  who  had  received 
these  belts,  had  said  they  woivld  not  suffer  the  French  to  remain 
in  their  country. 

That  they  had  also  represented  that  this  information  deter- 
mined them  to  make  a  serious  war  on  the  Foxes,  and  prevent 
their  bad  designs.  The  Sieur  De  Beauharnois  would,  there- 
fore, in  the  spring,  (of  1728),  take  proper  measures  for  the  exe- 
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cution  of  this  project,  of  which  he  had  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  give  an  account.  But  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
demand  funds  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  war,  which  with  the 
closest  economy,  would  exceed  00,000  livres,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  advances. 

They  hoped  that  the  full  amount  would  be  realized  by  the 
supplemental  funds,  without  taking  anything  from  the  ordinary 
expenditures.  The  new  undertaking  of  the  English,  and  the 
threats  of  Indians  who  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  have  reduced 
the  Colony  to  an  extremity  that  justifies  the  necessity  of  war 
with  the  Foxes.  It  is  important  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  which 
shall  overthrow  the  forts  of  the  savages,  and  the  projects  of  our 
enemies.] 


MEMORANDA  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER  OF  M.  DE  BEAUHAR- 
NOIS,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1727— STATING 

That  M.  Dupuy  and  himself  had  given  the  reasons  which 
had  forced  them  to  the  necessity  of  making  Avar  on  the  Foxes, 
and  he  thought  it  a  duty  also  to  state  what  he  had  written  on 
this  subject  to  M.  De  Siette,  commanding  with  the  Illinois. 
He  sends,  also,  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written,  and  of  a 
memoire  which  he  prepared  at  Montreal,  where  he  assembled 
the  officers  to  deliberate  on  this  matter.  He  has  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  all  the  commandants  of  Forts  in  the  Upper  Coun- 
try, to  advise  thenii  of  the  resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and 
to  cause  them  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
expedition. 

In  the  coming  spring,  he  will  take  the  best  measures  in  his 
power  to  ensure  success. 

Monsieur  De  Cavaignac,  by  a  letter  of  September  19th, 
states  that  he  has  not  accepted  the  furlough  granted  to  him, 
as  M.  Do  Beauharnois  had  informed  him  of  a  resolution  to 
make  war  on  the  Foxes  in  the  spring.  This  interfered  with 
all  commerce  in  the  Upper  Country,  and  affected  injuriously 
all  the  nations,  including  the  French. 
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MONSIEUR  BEARHARNOIS,  IN  A  LETTER  TO  M.  DE  SIETTE, 
COMMANDANT  AMONG  THE  ILLINOIS,  AUGUST  20,  1727,  IN- 
FORMS HIM  (DE  SIETTE) 

That,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  rely  upon  the  words  of 
the  Foxes,  given  to  M.  De  Lignery,  promising  to  remain  at 
peace;  and  as,  especially  since  the  death  of  their  chiefs,  war 
parties  are  daily  being  formed,  he  has  determined  to  make 
war  upon  them  the  coming  year.  This  information  is  given 
in  order  that  he  may  make  preparations  and  give  assistance 
by  disposing  the  Illinois  and  the  French  of  the  Mississippi  to 
join  the  Canadians.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  consequencei 
the  Foxes  should  not  be  informed  of  this  design,  and  for  that 
purpose,  to  cause  the  report  to  be  circulated  for  his  people  to 
repair  to  the  Bay,  about  the  end  of  July,  where  the  party  from 
Canada  will  be,  and  that  you  take  provisions  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  people  in  Louisiana  will 
come  to  this  war  with  more  ardor  than  the  Canadians,  as  they 
are  much  more  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Foxes,  who 
alarm  and  even  kill  them  continually.  Ifo  expects  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  measures  that  will  be  taken,  and  directs  M.  De 
Siette  to  give  information  to  the  Commandants  of  Forts  within 
the  government  of  Canada  above. 


ABSTRACT  OF  M.  DE  BEAUHARNOIS'  MEMOIRE  RELATING  TO 
THIS  WAR,  PREPARED  AT  MONTREAL 

The  order  for  the  expedition  to  Choueguen  having  been 
revoked,  and  being  determined  to  confine  himself  to  this 
which  has  been  ordered,  and  to  oppose  as  maich  as  possible 
to  their  designs  by  closing  the  road  to  the  Iroquois,  M.  De 
Eeauharnois  explains  no  farther  the  news  received  from 
above.  This  had  reference  to  the  belts  sent  by  the  English 
to  the  different  nations,  for  the  destruction  of  the  French,  and 
also  to  the  different  war  parties  of  the  Foxes  against  the  Illi- 
12 
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nois,  in  which  there  have  been  many  French  killed.  His  in- 
tention was  to  make  it  a  brilliant  affair,  to  hold  all  nations  in 
respect,  and  to  bring  against  the  "Foxes  this  year  the  French 
and  the  domiciled  Indians  who  had  been  directed  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Choueguen.  It  being  necessary  to  keep  this  a  secret, 
he  has  only  told  the  Indians  and  the  [not  legible — perhaps 
Canadians]  that  he  counted  upon  them  for  this  year,  and  pre- 
tended that  the  season  Avas  too  far  advanced  for  the  expedition 
to  Choueguen. 

The  project  of  a  war  has  been  approved  by  M.  De  Longueil 
and  the  other  officers  assembled,  so  much  more  readily,  as  it 
appeared  by  the  letter  from  Court  of  the  preceding  year,  that 
they  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  destruction  of  the  sav- 
ages whom  the  presents  and  good  treatment  of  the  French  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  keep  at  peace. 

They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  intelligence  which  the  Foxes 
have  had  with  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  through 
that  country,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
villages.  They  already  had  an  assurance  of  a  passage  into  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  of  the*  Prairies,  their  allies,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  they  had  known  of  our  design  of  making  war,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  withdrawn  in  that  direction  be- 
fore we  could  block  up  the  way,  and  attack  them-  in  their  towns. 

Note. — The  above  extracts  are  made  by  the  transcriber  at  Paris,  with 
the  documents  before  him,  and  not  here.  What  place  is  meant  by 
Choueguen,  I  cannot  say.  This  finishes  that  portion  of  the  manuscripts 
procured  by  Gen.  Cass,  that  relate  particularly  to  the  Sauks  and  Foxes. 
In  them  there  are  expressions  which  I  am  not  sure  I  have  read  cor- 
rectly owing  to  the  rapid  and  flourishing  style  of  the  copyist,  and  others, 
where  the  meaning  is  ambiguous  to  me.  I  have  made  the  translation 
more  literal  than  elegant,  the  whole  object  being  to  secure  reliable 
facts  for  history.  The  other  papers  relate  to  the  North-Western  Indians 
in  general,  and  to  the  Post  at  Detroit.  C.  W. 

Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior,  December  20,  1855. 

[Additional  Note.] 

Choueguen  was  the  name  by  which  the  French  called  Oswego  river, 
and  the  English  settlement  made  at  its  mouth,  on  the  Southern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  in  December,  1724.  A  stone  house,  with  loop-holes,  was 
erected  in  1727,  designed  as  a  garrison  for  an  officer  and  twenty  men; 
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but  during  the  erection  of  the  building,  a  detachment  of  a  Captain, 
two  Lieutenants,  and  sixiy  soldiers  was  sent  to  protect  the  building 
from  any  disturbance  that  the  French  or  Indians  might  offer  to  it. 
There  were  also  about  two  hundred  English  traders  there,  all  armed 
as  militia,  and  ready  to  join  in  the  defence.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
1727,  Maj.  Begon  appeared  there,  and  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the 
place,  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  as  it  was  charged  to  be 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Gov.  Burnet,  of  New  York,  de- 
clined evacuating  the  Choueguen  or  Oswego  settlement  and  fort,  until 
he  could  hear  from  his  King,  justifying  the  settlement  on  the  ground 
that  the  English  had  a  perfect  right  to  trade  with  their  own  Indians, 
and  this  fort  was  built  with  their  consent;  besides,  the  French  had 
just  been  erecting  a  fort  at  Niagara,  which,  according  to  their  own 
interpretation,  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  intimi- 
dation, the  French  threatened  to  send  a  force  of  400  French  and  800 
Indians  to  attack  the  place;  but,  as  we  see  from  M.  Beauharnois' 
Memoire,  the  order  for  the  expedition  was  revoked,  and  nothing  further 
was  done.  But  in  August,  1756,  Gen.  Montcalm,  with  nearly  3,000 
French  and  Indians,  invested  the  fort,  and  after  four  days  investiture, 
obtained  its  surrender,  and  destroyed  the  fortress.  See  Doc.  Hist,  of 
N.  Y.,  vol.  i,  p.  441-506.  L.  C.  D. 


No.  6 

Eagle  River,  December  23d,  1855. 
Editors  Ontonagon  Miner: — Among  some  valuable  French  manu- 
scripts, brought  from  Paris  by  Gen.  Cass,  and  loaned  me  by  him,  I  find 
one  that  relates  more  particularly  to  this  region.  It  is  without  date, 
but  refers  to  a  council  about  to  be  held  at  Green  Bay,  which  I  presume 
is  the  one  of  1726,  of  which,  in  other  papers,  a  full  account  is  given. 
Monsieur  De  Lincot  was  Commandant  at  La  Pointe  at  this  time,  from 
which  I  conclude  that  this  document  was  written  in  the  winter  or  spring 
of  1726,  at  Quebec.  Not  having  any  historical  works  to  refer  to,  this 
surmise  may  not  be  correct  within  five  or  six  months.  Mons.  De  Lon- 
gueil  had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  C.  W. 


COPY  OF  THE  REPLY  OF  MONSIEUR  DE  LONGUEIL  TO  THE  NEWS 
BROUGHT  BY  CABINA,  CHIEF  OF  THE  SAUTEURS 
[Probable  date,  spring  of  1726.  The  Chippeways  were  called  Sauteurs 
by  the  French.] 

I  ann  rejoiced,  my  children  of  the  Santenrs.  at  the  peace 
which  Monsieur  De  Linclot  has  procured  for  you  with  the 
Sioux,  your  neighbors,  and  also  on  account  of  the  prisoners 
you  have  restored.    I  desire  him  in  the  letter  which  I  now 
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give  you,  my  son  Cabina,  for  him,  that  lie  maintain  this  peace 
and  support  the  happy  re-unionj  which  now  appears  to  exist 
between  the  Sioux  and  you.  1  hope  he  will  succeed  in  it,  if 
you  are  attentive  to  his  words,  and  if  you  follow  the  lights  which 
he  will  show  you. 

My  heart  is  sad  on  account  of  the  blows  which  the  Foxes  of 
Green  Bay  have  given  you,  of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  and 
of  which  the  Commandant  has  written  in  his  letter.  It  appears 
to  me  that  Heaven  has  revenged  you  for  your  losses,  since  it 
has  given  you  the  flesh  of  a  young  Fox  to  eat.  You  have  done 
well  to  listen  to  the  words  of  your  Commandant  to  keep  quiet, 
and  respect  the  words  of  your  father. 

It  would  not  have  been  good  to  embroil  the  whole  land  in 
order  to  revenge  a  blow  struck  by  people  without  sense  or  reason, 
who  have  no  authority  in  their  own  villages. 

I  invite  you  by  this  tobacco,  my  children,  to  remain  in  tran- 
quility in  your  lodges,  awaiting  the  news  of  what  shall  bo  decided 
in  the  council  at  the  Bay,  (Green  Bay,)  by  the  Commandant 
of  Mackinaw. 

There  is  coming  from  France  a  new  father,  who  will  not 
fail  to  inform  you  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  take  measures 
and  stop  the  bad  affair  which  the  Foxes  wish  to  cause  in  future. 

And  to  convince  you,  my  children,  of  the  interest  I  take  in 
your  loss,  here  are  two  (2)  blankets,  two  shirts  and  two  pairs 
of  leggings,  to  cover  the  bodies  of  those  of  your  children  who 
have  been  killed,  and  to  stop  the  blood  which  has  been  spilled 
upon  your  mats.  I  add  to  this,  four  (4)  shirts  to  staunch  the 
wounds  of  those  who  have  been  hurt  in  this  miserable  affray, 
with  a  package  of  tobacco  to  comfort  the  minds  of  your  young 
men,  and  also  to  cause  them  to  think  hereafter  of  good  things, 
and  wholly  to  forget  bad  ones. 

This  is  what  I  exhort  you  all,  my  children,  while  waiting 
for  news  from  your  new  father,  and  also  to  be  always  atten- 
tive to  the  words  of  the  French  Commandant,  who  now 
smokes  his  pipe  in  security  among  you. 
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No.  7 

MEMOIRE  OF  THE  KING  TO  THE  SIEURS  VAUDREUIL  AND  BE- 
GON,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  AND  INTENDANT  OF  NEW 
FRANCE,  JUNE  19,  1722 

"His  Majesty  has  caused  an  account  to  be  rendered  of  all  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sieur  De  La,  Mothe  Cadillac,  relating  to  De- 
troit, and  they  ha,ve  been  regulated  by  a  decree  of  the  19th  of 
the  last  month,  of  which  the  Sieurs  Vaudreuil  and  Begon  will 
find  herewith  the  disposition. 

"They  will  see  that  His  Majesty  ordered  that  the  Sieur  La 
Mothe  Cadillac  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  have  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  lands  by  him  conceded  at  Detroit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ten  (10)  livres,  which  lias  been  fixed  upon  the  said 
concessions  for  the  privilege  of  trade.  The  intention  is,  that 
the  traffic  belongs  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Post,  and  that  in 
return  he  should  be  charged  with  all  the  expense  of  said  Post, 
both  in  relation  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  shall  be  in  garri- 
son there.  To  them  there  will  only  be  paid  by  His  Majesty, 
their  equipments  and  [not  legible,  apparently  la  solcle — pay] 
at  Montreal,  and  the  clothing  of  said  soldiers,  delivered  at  the 
magazines  of  said  city. 

"That  he  may  be  charged  with  presents  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  to  the  Indians  without  His  Majesty  being  obliged 
to  connect  himself  with  the  account  in  any  manner  whatever. 

"His  Majesty  includes  in  the  expense  of  officers  and  soldiers 
to  be  charged  the  Commandant,  that  of  the  Almoner,  the  Sur- 
geon and  the  medicines  necessary  to  the  sick;  also,  the  trans- 
portation of  provisions  and  clothing  for  officers  and  men,  and 
in  the  presents  for  Indians,  a  missionary,  blacksmith,  and 
armorer,  who  can  also  repair  the  arms  of  the  troops.  In  short, 
His  Majesty  does  not  wish  that  this  Post  should  be  any  expense 
to  him. 

"The  Commandant  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  trade  no  longer 
than  he  shall  command  the  Post,  and  he  shall  not  claim  any 
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title  to  the  land  of  said  Post,  He  shall  not  grant  any  conces- 
sions of  lands. 

"It  is  for  the  Governor-General  and  the  Intendant  of  Can- 
ada to  grant  themi  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  ;  but  His  Majesty 
does  not  intend  that  by  means  of  these  concessions  the  inhabi- 
tants shall  be  permitted  to  trade  beyond  such  things  as  their 
lands  produce.  The  concessions  will  not  exceed  four  (4)  arpents 
in  front,  by  forty  (40)  in  depth,  and  will  be  granted  in  regular 
order  as  to  time. 

"If  the  Commandant  wishes  to  erect  a  habitation,  he  will 
be  required  to  take  a  concession  from  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Intendant,  the  same  as  other  inhabitants. 

"He  will  be  subject,  under  said  concession,  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, not  being  able  to  claim,  by  reason  thereof,  any  right 
to  trade  after  he  shall  cease  to  be  the  Commandant  of  the  Post. 
It  has  appeared  right  to  His  Majesty  that  there  may  be  al- 
lowed to  those  who  shall  command  the  Post,  a  piece  of  ground 
to  cultivate  vegetables,  and  for  stables.  His  Majesty  wishes 
that  the  Sieurs  De  Vaudrenil  and  Eegon  publish  an  ordinance 
by  which  they  shall  designate  for  this  purpose,  wherein  shall 
be  stated  that  the  Commandant  shall  enjoy  both,  without  acquir- 
ing any  title  to  the  property.  Such  ordinance  they  will  for- 
ward, that  it  may  be  confirmed  by  His  Majesty. 

LOUIS. 

Examined  and  approved,         Philip  of  Orleans  


FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  PAPER,  BEING  A 
REMONSTRANCE  (WITHOUT  DATE)  TO  M.  DE  VAUDREUIL, 
BY  M.  DE  LA  CADILLAC 

"Monsieur — Having  been  in  the  possession  of  Detroit  since 
the  26th  of  October,  1705,  (this  is  blindly  written,  and  may 
read  also  1701  or  4,-*)  I  desire  you  to  explain  to  me  the  inten- 
tions of  His  Majesty  concerning  the  letter  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  write  the  13th  of  September  last. 


*  It  was  1701  Detroit  was  founded — see  Bancroft  iii,  194;  Lanman, 
40,  41.  L.  C.  D. 
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No.  8 

PETITION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  DETROIT  TO  THE  INTEND- 
ANT  OF  NEW  FRANCE,  OCTOBER  21,  1726 

To  Monsieur,  the  Intendant  of  All  New  France: 

The  inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  post  of  Detroit  humbly 
supplicate  Monsieur  the  liberty  they  dare  to  take  of  represent- 
ing to  you,  with  all  possible  submission,  that  they  find  themselves 
excluded  from  the  little  ordinary  trade  with  the  Indians  they 
had  heretofore  been  allowed,  and  for  which  they  had  paid  for 
the  privilege  by  an  exclusive  right  granted  by  Monsieur  De 
Tonty  to  Monsieurs  La  Marque,  Chiery,  Nolan  and  Gatineau, 
all  these  associated  together  to  enjoy  traffic  with  the  Indians. 

What  causes  us  a  great  wrong  is,  that  we  are  deprived  of  the 
douceurs  and  articles  we  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from 
the  savages  for  the  subsistance  of  our  families,  for  which  most 
of  us  are  charged  very  heavily;  we  are  besides  very  far  from 
the  Lower  Colony  and  other  places  from  whence  we  can  draw 
our  necessaries.  Not  finding  ourselves  any  longer  in  a  situation 
to  collect  or  to  lay  up  grain  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  by  the 
failure  of  all  that  which  may  supply  them,  and  which  they  are 
unable  to  procure. 

Not  while  they  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  Montreal  for 
necessaries  and  other  things  for  their  families,  they  do  not  choose 
to  take  thenu  of  those  who  have  the  exclusive  trade,  for  they 
cannot  do  it  without  the  risk  of  coming  to  extreme  poverty,  and 
their  families  by  the  [a  phrase  not  clear,  but  rendered]  extreme 
dearness  and  high  price  put  upon  goods  when  they  arrive.  This 
takes  away  from  your  supplicating  inhabitants  and  traders  their 
ability  to  support  the  si  mall  traffic  in  which  they  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  subsist,  and  thus  nothing  escapes  from  the  Com- 
pany's hands. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  on  the  arrival  of  their  canoe 
loads  of  merchandize,  they  engaged  Monsieur  Belestre,  com- 
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manding  the  post,  in  the  absence  of  M.  De  Tonty,  to  assemble 
the  supplicants  at  the  house  of  the  Keverend  Father  Bonaven- 
tura,  the  missionary  of  the  post,  and  offered  them  such  goods 
as  they  had  need  of  at  a  price  they  said  the  most  reasonable 
they  could  afford. 

This  was  done  to  prevent  our  complaints,  the  Sieur  Gatineau, 
who  was  about  to  go  down  to  Montreal,  foreseeing  that  we  should 
make  complaint.  But  it  was  no  longer  in  season  for  the  sup- 
plicants to  accept  them,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  with  the  savages  was  finished,  there  being  only  three  days 
left. 

Wherefore  the  supplicants  refused  to  receive  the  goods,  which 
would  only  have  been  a  charge  to  them. 

Seeing  then  no  means  of  relief,  in  the  hope  they  may  obtain 
of  you,  Monsieur,  the  favor  of  enjoying  their  ancient  privilege, 
which  will  be  much  more  agreeable  than  to  hold  them  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  savages  themselves  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  so  restricted  a  trade.  Heretofore  they  were  accommodated 
with  it  in  twenty  or  thirty  places,  but  now  there  are  only  two 
that  can  accommodate  them,  with  what  they  want. 

There  being  none  of  your  petitioners  who  are  now  able  to- 
furnish  them  with  powder  in  return  for  beaver,  it  has  given 
them  the  boldness  to  say  they  will  remove  their  fires,  and  so 
kindle  them  elsewhere,  where  they  will  be  treated  with  more 
freedom  and  kindness. 

Your  supplicants  would  simply  remark,  that  they'  hope  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  spare  the  Indians  this  provision — is 
this  considered  Monsieur,  may  it  please  you  to  grant  the  sup- 
plicants such  favors  as  you  shall  judge  proper,  under  the  pres- 
ent expose,  which  they  take  the  liberty  to  make,  touching  their 
little  trade. 

Without  this,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  live  with 
their  families  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  expect  assistance 
from  any  other  quarter. 
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They  will  abide.  Monsieur,  by  all  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
decide  and  to  order.  This  is  what  we  expect  from:  you — great 
equity,  high  clemency,  and  good  justice. 

(Signed,) 


Pierre  Reaume,     And  others  who  make  their  marks." 

[Note — What  the  effect  of  this  dolorous  appeal  was  upon 
the  Intendant,  does  not  appear.  The  reply  of  Gatineau,  and 
also  of  M.  De  Tonty,  defending  themselves  before  his  honor  in 
person,  are  among  the  papers,  and  will  be  given.  1 


REPLY  OF  GATINEAU  TO  THE  PETITION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS 
OF  DETROIT  TO  THE  INTENDANT  OF  NEW  FRANCE,  DATED 
OCTOBER,  21,  1726 

Louis  Gatineau,  for  himself  and  in  the  name  of  Francois  La 
Marque,  Chiery,  Nolan  and  Joseph  Gouin,  associated  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Detroit,  and  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  post,  of  the  21st  of  October  last,  made  before  the 
Intendant. 

The  respondents  have  been  confirmed  by  Monsieur  De  Tonty 
in  the  exclusive  trade  of  said  post,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  M.  Do  Tonty  himself  might  do.  M.  De  Tonty  has, 
by  concession  of  the  King,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  of 
said  post,  in  consideration  of  the  expense  which  he  is  obliged 
to  meet  for  the  support  of  the  Fort,  a  missionary,  a  surgeon, 
for  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  the  transportation  of  provis- 
ions and  clothing  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

In  consequence  of  this  privilege,  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
have  no  right  to  deal  with  the  savages,  at  least  without  the 
permission  of  M.  De  Tonty — they  cannot  bring  to  the  post 


Chesny, 
Lenri  Campau, 
De  Marsac, 
Jean  Bineau, 


Picard, 

ItoUBIDOU, 

Oeivier  La  Devoute, 
De  Gaudefroy, 
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anything  but  provisions  and  merchandize,  such  as  they  use  and 
no  gcods  for  trade  without  such  permission.  M.  Dle  Tonty  has 
sold  many  permissions  to  said  inhabitants  for  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  but  not  being  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  perceiving 
that  the  post  was  ruined  by  their  not  furnishing  a  supply,  he 
concluded  to  confirm;  his  right  in  Monsieurs  Gatineau  and  Crouin. 
This  association,  which  was  made  for  three  years,  having  been 
broken  up  before  its  expiration  by  private  difficulties  between 
them  and  M.  De  Tonty,  having  no  relation  to  said  inhabitants, 
Monsieur  Do  Tonty  assigned  his  privilege  to*  Sieurs  De  La 
Marque,  Chiery  and  Xolan,  with  whom  Sieurs  Gatineau  and 
Gouin  are  associated,  in  order,  by  the;  help  of  the  partnership, 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  first  Company,  and  to  collect  their 
debts — many  of  which  remain  unpaid. 

The  complaints  of  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  these — they 
find  themselves  excluded  from  ordinary  trade  with  the  Indians 
heretofore  granted;  that  this  exclusion  deprives  them  of  many 
ameliorations  they  were  accustomed  to  draw  from  the  savages, 
whereon  to  subsist  the  families  which  most  of  them,  have — that, 
besides  they  are  very  far  from  the  Lower  Colony,  and  from 
places  where  they  can  procure  necessaries,  and  that  they  are 
wanting  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  necessaries  of  life — that 
they  cannot  themselves  go  to  Montreal,  and  cannot  procure  them 
of  those  who  have  the  exclusive  trade,  because  the  latter  fix 
such  exorbitant  and  ruinous  prices  upon  the  merchandize  of 
which  they  have  need. 

Then  upon  the  arrival  of  three  (3)  canoe  loads  from  Mont- 
real, offered  at  the  most  reasonable  price,  that  it  was  done 
merely  to  prevent  their  complaint.  That  even  this  offer  was 
not  made  them  till  there  was  no  longer  any  time  to  accept  it, 
because  the  Indian  trade  was  nearly  over,  and  finally  that  the 
Indians  themselves  are  dissatisfied  with  this  exclusion,  being 
forced  to  take  goods  at  two  (2)  places  only  when  heretofore 
they  had  a  choice  among  20  or  30  establishments. 
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To  do  away  with  these  complaints,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
assume  that  neither  Monsieur  De  Tonty,  or  any  of  those  who 
held  rights  under  him,  have  hindered  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
from  going  to  Montreal,  to  seek  provisions,  utensils,  goods,  or 
any  articles  for  their  own  use;  neither  have  we  brought  such 
goods  for  them. 

What,  really  hinders  them  is,  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
do  it,  being  unable  to  get  credit  at  Montreal,  on  account  of  debts 
which  they  do  not,  pay.  The  privilege  of  M.  De  Tonty  is  re- 
stricted to  goods  for  traffic. 

They  are  to  bring  whatever  is  necessary  for  private  use,  but 
if  they  do  not,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase  of  respondents,  it  is 
not  just  that  they  should  claim  them  at  Montreal  prices,  since 
it  costs  us  heavy  sums  to  transport  goods  to  Detroit,  and  it  is 
natural  to  have  a  profit  above  the  price,  on  account  of  risk. 

We  have  never  hindered  the  inhabitants  in  their  dealings 
with  savages,  in  such  articles  as  they  raise  from  the  soil,  and 
this  is  the  only  trade  that  should  be  allowed  themi.  They  are 
thus  obliged  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  sustain  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post.  It  is  only  to  their  idleness  they  can  impute 
the  want  of  grain  and  provisions.  Their  lands  are  well  situ- 
ated, and  produce  abundantly,  not  only  what  is  necessary  to 
life,  but  wherewith  to  deal  with  the  savages. 

If  they  did  not  neglect  cultivation,  we  can  safely  assert,  that 
if  M.  Do  Tonty  had  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  it  to  the  inhabitants,  because, 
having  the  resource  of  traffic,  they  would  abandon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  There  is  no  other  proof  necessary  of  the  exces- 
sive scarcity  of  grain  than  this:  wheat  is  sold  at  20  to  25 
"livres"  the  "minot,"  in  place  of  10  to  12  livres;  Indian  com 
15  to  18  livres;  tobacco  40  to  50  sous  the  pdtf»d ;  eggs  20  to  25 
sous  the  dozen ;  onions  5  livres  per  hundred  ;  a  cow  100  livres, 
and  a  calf  30. 

If  the  inhabitants  were  inclined  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
would  they  not  be  in  a  condition  to  give  provisions  to  the 
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voyageurs  and  Indians  at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  and  also  of 
enriching  themselves?  Instead  of  this,  if  they  have  the  trade 
they  ask  for,  they  will  continue  to  neglect  the  soil.  We  shall 
thus  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  post,  and  they  also  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  it,  for  want  of  provisions.  Besides,  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  do  the  trade  they  desire,  since  they  owe 
more  at  Montreal  than  they  can  pay,  and  consequently  can  have 
no  more  credit  there.  They  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  of 
voyageurs,  from  whom  they  could  obtain  goods  only  at  ruinous 
prices,  should  their  demands  be  granted.  It  is  merely  a  sup- 
position on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  price  of  re- 
spondent's goods  is  excessive.  Sieur  Gatincau  is  ready  to 
testify,  by  the  statement  of  a  trader,  named  Perthier,  of  Detroit, 
that  he  lias  bought  powder  of  us  at  40  sous  the  pound,  when  it 
was  sold  at  Montreal  at  30  ;  molletor  at  110  sous  the  yard ;  knives 
of  the  trade,  at  four  (4)  livres  10  sous  the  dozen,  and  thus  of 
other  merchandize  delivered  o00  leagues  from  Montreal,  en- 
countering the  risks  of  the  voyage. 

The  Sieur  Gatineau,  i:i  the  presence  of  Monsieur  Belestre, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  Father  Bonaven- 
tura,  did  nothing  but  report  the  previous  offer  of  necessary 
goods,  which  was  not  done  to  prevent  complaints.  He  made 
the  same  offer  on  his  arrival  at  Detroit,  and  they  had  time  to 
accept  them.  The  statement  signed  by  Perthier,  taken  two 
months  before  said  meeting,  is  a  proof  that  ho  had  given  said 
Perthier  goods  at  the  same  price  he  would  have  given  them 
to  all  others.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  is  also  an  al- 
legation without  foundation,  because  the  inhabitants  cannot 
purchase  goods  of  traffic  except  of  voyageurs,  and  they  cannot 
deal  with  the  savages  at  prices  below  what  voyageurs  them- 
selves do.  Thus  the  Indians  will  always  find  it  more  to  their 
advantage  to  buy  of  first  hands.  Even  when  it  shall  be  true 
that  the  savages  actually  complain,  we  might  then  conclude 
that  the  inhabitants  suggested  the  discourse  to  the  Indians, 
who  did  nothing  but  report  it  against  their  own  interests. 
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The  inhabitants  cannot  object  to  tlie  strong'  reasoning  we  give 
you. 

Monseigneur  to  explain  to  you  why:  if  they  were  left  with 
the  trade,  they  could  not  sustain  it.  It  is  not  possible  that 
people  who  should  be  occupied  most  of  the  year  in  tillage  could 
go  to  Montreal  and  purchase  goods.  To  do  this  they  must  aban- 
don their  lands  for  trade,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
abandon  the  post,  and  also  the  trade  and  lands  for  want  of 
sustenance.  To  keep  goods  for  traffic,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
have  provisions  for  subsistence  of  Indians  who  come  to  trade 
while  they  remain,  as  well  as  for  the  French.  The  corn  which 
the  Indians  cultivate  is  not  sufficient  for  their  own  nourish- 
ment, consequently  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  cultivation, 
and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  prohibit  them  from  all  other  trade. 

For  these  reasons,  Monseigneur,  may  it  please  you,  without 
regard  to  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  to  ordain 
that  the  respondents,  successors  to  the  rights  of  M.  De  Tonty, 
may  be  maintained  in  their  exclusive  privileges.  That  the  in- 
habitants be  permitted  to  trade  in  provisions  which  they  raise 
only,  and  to  go  to  Montreal  for  their  utensils,  provisions  and 
goods  necessary  for  private  use,  being  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing for  traffic. 


No.  10 

REMONSTRANCE  OF  SIEUR  DE  TONTY  TO  MONSIEUR  DUPUY,  IN- 
TENDANT  OF  JUSTICE,  POLICE  AND  FINANCE  IN  ALL  NEW 
FRANCE,  AGAINST  THE  PETITION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
PETROIT  AND  OTHERS',  (GENS  SANS  AVEU,)  BEARING  DATE 
OCTOBER  21,  1726 

The  Sieur  De  Tonty  very  humbly  exhibits  to  you,  Mon- 
sieur, how  the  citizens  domiciled  at  Detroit,  and  other  people 
without  residence,  and  who  are  not  in  the  trade,  complain 
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malapropos  that  they  are  deprived  of  their  business.  By  the 
agreement  which  was  made  with  the  Sieur  De  La  Marque,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  commerce  of  said  post,  although  in  con- 
sequence of  the  memoire  of  the  King:  to'  Messrs.  the  Marquis 
De  Vaudreuil  and  Began,  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty  that 
all  trade  belongs  to  the  Commandant,  he  being  charged  with 
the  expense,  declaring  that  the  King  does  not  wish  to  be  at  any 
cost  for  tli is  post,  not  that  the  inhabitants,  by  reason  of  conces- 
sions, should  enjoy  the  right  to  trade,  except  in  articles,  the 
product  of  I  heir  lands,  which  may  be  easily  verified,  Monsieur, 
by  the  King's  memoire,  although,  I  say  by  this  memoire,  the 
exclusive  trade  is  granted  to  the  Commandant,  this  remonstrant 
has  thought  it  prudent  to  include  in  the  list  of  traffic  allowed 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  of  their  own  necessaries. 

For  that  purpose  they  were  assembled  at  Father  Bonaven- 
tura's,  the  missionary,  and  Sieur  Linclot,  the  officer  of  the  garri- 
son, when,  after  having  read  the  memoire  of  ihe  King,  Ave  said  to 
them  that  although  it  granted  to  the  remonstrant  the  exclusive 
trade,  he  was  willing  to  give  them  relief  and  to  allow  them  the 
means  of  support  at  the  Post  by  admitting  them  all  to  its  trade, 
granting  permission  to  purchase  presents  for  trade  with  the 
savages,  and  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  go  to  Montreal,  a 
canoe  for  a  party  of  five  or  six  to  seek  there  necessaries  for  their 
families. 

How,  Monsieur,  can  the  inhabitants  complain,  since  I  grant- 
ed them  the  same  liberty  they  had  before  of  trade  with  the  In- 
dians ? 

The  remonstrant  will  always  be  ready  to  give  permits  to 
inhabitants  of  the  place  who  shall  demand  themi,  unless  the 
Sienr  La  Marque  shall  object  to  it,  (a  dubious  phrase  omitted 
here,)  or  he  will  furnish  them  on  the  spot  the  goods  they  have 
need  of,  both  for  necessaries  and  traffic,  at  ten  (10)  per  cent, 
for  the  expense  of  transportation. 

These  people  have  undertaken  to  surprise  your  equity  in 
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Ancient  Mounds  or  Tumuli 
in  Crawford  County* 


By  Alfred  Brunson 

On  the  questions  of  the  origin  and  design  of  these  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  I  have  hut  little  at  present  to  say.  On  these 
questions  much  has  been  said  and  written,  but  from  it  all  the 
world  has  become  but  little  the  Aviser  or  better.  Their  existence, 
together  with  Lhe  evidence  we  have  of  design,  taste,  or  ambition 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  noted  event  or  honored  indi- 
vidual, give  ample  evidence  of  intelligence,  far  in  advance  of 
the  Aborigines  found  here  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  at 
present  occupy  the  country. 

The  trees  frequently  found  growing  upon  them  of  four  hun- 
dred years  of  growth,  declare  their  antiquity;  and  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior,  of  mines 
over  which  trees  of  the  same  age  are  growing,  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  same  race  who  wrought  those  mines,  also  built  these 
mounds. 

Who  these  ancient  people  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
what  became  of  them,  have  been  questions  of  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  for  the  last  fifty  years,  or  since  the  whites  have 
been  settling  the  great  Valley  in,  which  their  works  abound ; 
and  various  methods  have  been  resorted  to,  to  divine  some 
plausible  answer  to  each  question,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In- 

*  Read  before  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
January,  1850. 
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deed,  he  who  can  answer  one,  can  answer  the  others.  But 
nothing  has,  as  yet,  come  to  light,  satisfactory  to  the  public 
mind,  on  this  engrossing  subject. 

The  book  of  Mormon,  which  has  caused  two  civil  wars,  cost 
many  lives,  and  is  now  founding  a  new  State,  if  not  a  new 
Empire,  among  the  mountains  of  California,  is  the  first,  the 
last,  and  the  only  book  ever  published,  purporting  to  be  a  his- 
tory of  the  people  who  inhabited  this  country  at  the  time  when 
the  tumuli  and  fortifications  were  erected.""  But  as  no  one, 
except  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  give  anv  credence  what- 
ever to  the  story,  the  world  is  not  a  whit  the  wiser  for  the 
information  it  contains;  and  we  remain  in  the  dark,  and  prob- 
ably shall  till  the  end  of  time,  as  to  who  were  the  people  who  did 
this  work,  where  they  came  from,  what  became  of  them,  or 
what  was  their  design  in  erecting  these  mounds. 

The  fact  that  human  bones  have  been  found  in  some  of  them 
is  no  evidence  that  they  were  erected  as  tombs  for  the  honored 
dead ;  because  the  Aborigines  found  here  by  the  whites,  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  in  them;  and  as 
many  of  these  tumuli  have  been  opened  without  finding  either 
bones  or  anything  else  in  them  but  soil,  the  presumption  is  very 
strong,  that  the  bones  sometimes  found  in  thenu  are  fromi  the 
interments  of  the  Indians  who  more  recently  occupied  the 
country. 

For  aught  that  I  know,  or  any  one  else  knows,  they  may 
have  been  built  for  tombs;  but  I  say  the  finding  of  bones  in 
them  at  this  time  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  design;  and  one 
very  strong,  and  to  me  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
the  correctness  of  this  position,  is,  what  must  m  known  by 

*  The  late  Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque  wrote  the  Ancient  Annals  of  Ken- 
tucky, prefixed  to  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky,  published  in  1824. 
These  Ancient  Annals  profess  to  trace  the  Aboriginal  History  of  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  creation,  through  six  periods,  down  to  a  comparatively 
modern  date,  giving  quite  minute  details  of  Noah  and  Peleg's  floods, 
and  of  many  conquests  and  re-conquests  of  the  country  by  the  opposing 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  a  grotesque  production,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked, 
in  point  of  historical  authority,  with  the  veritable  Book  of  Mormon. 

L.  C.  D. 
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every  one,  that  human  tones  could  not  have  continued  in 
them  undecayed  for  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  the  ac- 
knowledged age  of  these  tumuli.  In  some  instances,  and  in 
positions,  or  under  circumstances  peculiarly  calculated  to  pre- 
serve them,  as  by  embalming,  or  being  in  dry  nitrous  caves, 
bones  have  been  preserved  for  a  longer  period ;  but  no  case  can 
be  found  on  record  where  such  preservation  lias  been  had  with 
bones  exposed  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  or  mixed  with  the 
earth,  as  those  found  in  these  tumuli  are. 

In  some  few  instances  slabs  of  stone  were  placed  around  the 
bones;  but  the  rude  masonry  found  in  such  cases  would  be  no 
protection  from  dampness,  while  surrounded  with  a  damp  soil ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  rude  masonry  corresponds 
much  better  with  the  rude  state  of  the  modem  Aborigines,  than 
with  the  more  improved  state  of  the  builders  of  these  ancient 
mounds. 

And  if  we  suppose,  (which  is  very  probable,)  that  the  same 
race  which  built  the  ancient  works  at  Aztalan,  also  erected 
these  mounds,  we  must  suppose  that  the^r  masonry  would  have 
been  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  yet  discovered  of  the  kind ; 
and  further,  the  decay  of  the  work  at  Aztalan  shows  conclu- 
sively that  their  antiquity  is  such  that  human  bones  would  have 
long  since  mouldered  back  to  their  mother  dust;  for,  if  burnt 
bricks  have  so  decayed  as  to  render  them  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  earth  with  which  they  are  intermixed,  most 
certainly  bones  would  have  long  since  entirely  disappeared ;  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  known  fact,  that  the  recent  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in  the  habit  of  interring  their 
dead  in  these  mounds,  and  in  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
bones  have  been  found,  shows  conclusively  to  my  mind,  that 
the  bones  thus  discovered  are  of  more  recent  burial,  than  that 
of  the  builders  of  these  tumuli. 

And,  further,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  the 
fact  that  metallic  substances  have  been  found  in  these  tumuli, 
which  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  natives  previous  to 
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the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  whites,  shows  that  the 
skeletons  found  with  such  substances  must  have  been  interred 
since  the  whites  came  to  the  country,  which  docs  not  agree 
well  with  the  antiquity  of  trees  four  hundred  years  old,  so  fre- 
quently found  on  these  mounds. 

The  mounds  found  in  the  county  of  Crawford,  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  On  Prairie  du  Chien,  one  of  the  largest  and 
highest  of  these  tumuli,  having  a  base  of  some  two  hundred 
feet  and  about  twenty  feet  high,  of  a  circular  form,  was  leveled 
for  the  present  site  of  Fort  Crawford.  Another,  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  and  form,,  stood  within  the  old  or  first  Tort 
built  at  this  place  by  the  Americans,  on  which  now  stands  the 
splendid  mansion  of  H.  L.  Dousman,  Esq.  A  cellar,  well,  and 
ice-house  vault,  were  dug  in  this  last,  and  a  well  dug  where 
the  first  stood,  but  in  neither  were  any  evidences  found  of  the 
design  of  their  erection ;  nothing  was  found  but  bones,  rifles, 
&c,  of  recent  interment. 

The  circular  form  is  the  most  common  for  these  tumuli, 
but  many  are  of  different  forms.  Some  are  from  one  to  two 
hundred  yards  long,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  high.  These  frequently  have  an  open  space 
through  them,  as  if  intended  for  a  gate,  and  they  would  have 
the  appearance  of  breast  works,  if  they  had  angles,  or  a  rear 
protection,  as  of  a  fort. 

Others,  and  especially  on  the  dividing  ridge  between,  the 
Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  in  towns  8  and  9  North,  of 
range  5  West,  are  in  the  form  of  birds  with  their  wings  and 
tails  spread,  and  of  deer,  rabbits  and  other  animals,  and  one 
which  I  have  seen  resembles  an  elephant.  The  birds  lie  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  while*  the  other  animals  lie  on  their 
sides,  with  limbs  stretched,  as  if  on  the  jump.  In  this  region, 
also,  some  few  mounds  resemble  a  man  lying  on  his  face. 
These  mounds  are  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  at  the  highest 
points,  tapering  off  to  the  extremities,  corresponding  with 
what  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
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On  the  margins  of  these  two  rivers,  on  the  beach  lands  and 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  bluffs,  these  tumuli  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  can  often  be  seen  from  the  boats  passing  on  the  river. 
Indeed  there  is  no  point  yet.  discovered,  of  any  great  extent, 
in  the  country,  which  is  not  honored,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  these  marks  of  ancient  settlements,  corresponding  with  the 
descriptions  above  given,  and  varying  in  form  and  size;  some 
being  not  over  ten  feet  on  the  base  and  two  feet  high,  circular 
in  form,  while  others,  as  above  stated,  have  a  base  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  twenty  feet  elevation,  and  others  are  in  forms 
of  animals  which  generally  are  one  hundred  feet  long.  And 
it  is  believed  that  at  least  one  thousand  of  therm  can  be  found  in 
the  county,  which  is,  however,  geographically  large.  But  in 
no  case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  thirteen  years  resi- 
dence, have  hones,  or  other  matter  than  earth,  been  found  in 
them,  except  with  evidence  of  recent  Indian  interment. 

One  rather  singular  circumstance  is  observable  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  mounds  on  Prairie  du  Cfrien,  and  es- 
pecially those  near  the  fine  dwelling  of  B.  W.  Brisbois,  Esq. 
They  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  extreme 
west  of  the  Prairie,  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Bluffs.  The  soil  on  the  prairie  is  river  sand  intermixed  with 
vegetable  mould.  But  these  tumuli  are  of  a  different  soil,  a 
loam,  the  like  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  within 
several  miles  of  its  present  location;  so  that,  to  appearance,  the 
earth  of  which  these  mounds  are  composed  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  also  a  singular  feature  of  all  the  mounds  and  forlitica- 
tions  I  have  examined  in  the  West — -and  they  are  quite  nu- 
merous—  that  there  is  no  appearance  that  the  earth,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  was  dug  up  from  the  side  of  them,  or  even 
near  by  them.  The  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil  generally 
comes  up  to  the  base  of  the  mound  on  a  smooth  level.  In 
some  instances  the  mound  stands  on  a  natural  elevation,  show- 
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ing  that  the  entire  mass  of  "which  it  is  composed  was  carried 
fromi  below,  up  to  the  ])lace  of  deposit. 

One  such  mound,  which  stands  in  a  group  of  them  on  the 
south-west  angle  of  Prairie  du  (mien,  has  a  base  of  some  fifty 
feet,  and  is  about  ten  feet  high ;  but  being  on  a  natural  eleva- 
tion, it  has  the  appearance,  a  short  distance  from,  it,  of  being- 
twenty  feet  .high  ;  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  earth  of 
■which  this  miound  is  composed,  though  of  the  common  soil  of 
the  prairie,  was  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  its  present  lo^ 
cation.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  can  be  sorn  to  advantage 
the  extensive  low  bottom  lands  and  lakes  whi^1  lie  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  were  it  not  for  the  tim- 
ber on  the  margin  of  the  two  rivers,  their  flowing  currents 
could  also  l>o  seen  for  some  distance.  This  circumstance  in- 
duces the  belief  that  it  was  built  for  a  kind  of  watch-tower  or 
looking-out  place,  to  watch  the  approach  of  enemies. 

But  the  (hand  of  civilization,  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  the 
spade,  are  fast  demolishing  these  monuments  of  antiquity. 
When  they  fall  within  an  enclosure,  and  the  plough  breaks  the 
sod,  the  action  of  the  water  in  time  of  rain,  and  of  the  wind 
in  timic  of  drought,  together  with  continued  cultivation,  con- 
tribute to  level  them  rapidly  with  the  surrounding  earth;  and 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  they  will  be  lost  in  the  oblivion 
of  their  builders,  and  will  be  forgotten,  except  as  their  memory 
will  be  preserved  by  the  hand  of  intelligence  on  the  page  of  the 
historian. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  destiny  of  this  people — a  people  once 
so  numerous  and  intelligent  as  those  must  have  been,  who 
laid  up,  with  skill  and  care,  these  evidences  of  their  existence, 
taste  and  mental  improvement, — we  can  hardly  avoid  feelings 
of  melancholy.  It  amounts  to  annihilation,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned.  We  have  no  trace  as  to  who  they  were, 
where  from,  or  where  they  are  gone ;  we  only  know  that  they 
lived,  and  are  dead. 
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If  they  reflected  as  wo  do  on  the  future,  and  contemplated 
that  in  a  few  centuries  nothing  hut  these  rnounds  would  be 
left  of  their  Avhole  race,  that  not  a  man,  not  a.  name,  not  a  song, 
nor  even  a  tradition  of  them  would  be  left  on  earth,  their  feel- 
ings must  have  been  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  idea  of  anni- 
hilation is  said  to  be  even  more  painful  than  thoughts  of  a  mis- 
erable existence. 

But  ive  turn  from  such  melancholy  reflections  with  hopes 
blooming  with  immortality.  The  mental  and  moral  culture 
which  we  enjoy,  with  the  blessings  of  the  pen  and  the  press, 
inspire  in  us  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  though  our  individ- 
ual names  may  not  be  noted  centuries  to  come,  yet  our  race 
will  be  known  on  the  page  of  history,  and  our  institutions  and 
the  monuments  we  leave  behind  of  our  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom, which  we  trust  will  continue  to  improve  our  race  as 
they  descend  the  stream  of  time,  will  bless  the  world,  and 
■ve  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  One  object,  and  the  great 
object,  of  this  Association,  is  to  preserve  from  oblivion 
those  scraps  of  history  which  are  fast  passing  into  forgetful- 
ness,  and  by  embodying  them  into  a  history,  transmit  to 
posterity  not  only  oar  name,  as  a  people,  but  also  such, 
facts,  snatched  from  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  as  will  cast 
some  light,  the  best  we  have,  on  the  past  history  of  the  State; 
and  though  we  have  not  omniscience  and  cannot  solve  the 
historic  problems  of  the  past  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  yet  we 
can  do  much  for  the  information  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  thus  discharge  a  debt  we  owe  to  others  for 
the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  histories  of  other  countries 
and  other  times. 
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In  giving  the  following  resume  of  Mr.  I.  A.  Lapham's  able 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  we  Avould  urgently  call 
upon  our  antiquarian  friends  throughout  the  State,  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  Survey  which  he  has  so  well  commenced. 
Very  numerous  localities  were  necessarily  left  unvisited  by  him, 
and  many  others,  doubtless,  have  since  been  discovered  in  the 
newly  settled  regions.  We  want  to  learn  all  that  can  be  learned 
of  our  curious  and  mysterious  earthworks.  In  the  language  of 
Rev.  Reuben  Smith,  of  Beaver  Pain,  Wis.,  "We  are  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  monuments  that  are  dumb;  let  us  watch,  they  may 
hereafter  speak."  With  this  hope,  we  ask  for  drawings  and 
descriptive  narratives,  and  p)ead  earnestly  that  those  interest- 
ing antiquities  may  everywhere  be  preserved  from  the  Vandal 
hand  of  destruction.  L.  C  D. 
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By  William  Barry 

Few  subjects  have  a  stronger  claim'  upon  the  people  of  the 
West,  than  the  Aboriginal  remains  scattered  over  the  land. 
They  constitute  the  only  mementos  and  annals  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  ancient  races  that  once  inhabited  its  broad  prairies, 
and  dwelt  on  the  rising-  shores  of  its  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers. 

To  the  liberality  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  late  publication  on  the  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 
a  work  of  merit,  and  prepared  with  much  research  and  care, 
by  I.  A.  Lapham,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee.  Its  typography  is  beau- 
tiful, while  its  numerous  illustrations  are  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  art.  We  have  thought  it  might  interest  many  readers 
to  have  a  brief  glance  at  its  contents. 

The  antiquities  described  in  the  above  publication  are  chiefly 
earth-works,  with  occasional  excavations,  varying  in  figure,  size, 
and  elevation.  These  are  found  in  numerous  localities,  near  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  or  on  the  margin  of  water-courses  all  over 
the  State.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  they  are  chiefly  found 
at  points  already  selected'  as  the  most  favorable  sites  for  mod- 
ern settlements,  showing  that  the  instincts  of  both  civilized  and 
uncivilized  are  alike  attracted  to  those  localities  which  combine 
at  once  the  beautiful  and  the  useful. 

In  proceeding  North,  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  first  point  no- 
ticeable for  its  remains,  is  a  few  miles  South  of  the  Wisconsin 
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line,  in  Illinois,  where  are  found  some  nine  conical  or  round 
mounds,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  These  are  disposed  in  a  serpentine  row  along 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  of  sand,  and  were  undoubtedly  burial  places 
of  the  dead. 

At  Kenosha  were  found  indications  of  a  manufactory  of 
arrow-heads  and  other  articles  of  flint,  for  which  abundant  ma- 
terial was  furnished  by  the  boulders  and  pebbles  along  the  lake 
beach  and  shore. 

At  Racine  there  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  remains, 
chiefly  on  the  high  ground  near  Root  river,  from  one  to  two 
miles  from  the  lake.  Here  are  numerous  circular  burial 
mounds,  though  of  small  size  and  elevation,  embraced  in  one 
circular  enclosure,  with  several  tapering  ridges.  The  mounds 
are  without  systematic  arrangement,  from  five  to  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  one  to  seven  feet  in  height.  Dr.  Hoy,  of 
Racine,  opened  one,  in  which  were  found  the  skeletons  of  seven 
persons,  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  East,  but  unaccom- 
panied with  ornaments.  In  another  he  discovered  two  vases 
of  pottery,  one  made  of  cream-colored  clay  and  white  sand, 
like  pale  brick,  of  the  capacity  of  five  quarts;  the  other,  which 
was  of  a  red  brick  color,  was  smaller.  Both  are  thought  to 
resemble  those  in  culinary  use  among  the  Burmese.  The  great 
antiquity  of  these  remains  is  made  clear  by  the  gigantic  size 
of  the  trees  now  standing  upon  them, — one  with  three  hun- 
dred rings,  showing,  as  Dr.  Hoy  estimates,  an  antiquity  of  a 
thousand  years.  But  the  most  numerous  group  of  these  mounds 
lies  about  a  mile  west  of  Racine,  and  a  part  of  them  has  been 
embraced  in  the  modern  cemetery  of  that  beautiful  city. 

The  numerous  earth-Avorks  about  Milwaukee,  attest  at 
once  the  attractiveness  of  that  favorite  locality  to  the  Aborigi- 
nal inhabitants.  They  extend  from  Kinnickinnic  Creek,  near 
the  "  Indian  fields,'7  where  they  are  most  abundant,  to  a  point 
six  miles  above  the  city.    They  occupy  the  high  grounds 
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contiguous  to  the  lake  and  streams,  but  not  the  immediate 
shore,  and  a  considerable  number  are  appropriately  enclosed 
in  the  " Forest  Home"  cemetery  of  Milwaukee.  Many  of  the 
mounds  in  this  region  are  of  large  extent;  chiefly  from  one 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  laid  out  in 
fanciful  forms,  resembling  the  figures  of  the  turtles,  lizards, 
birds,  the  otter  and  buffalo;  not  a.  few  have  the  form  of  a  war- 
club.  In  some  instances  one  mound  is  elevated  so  as  to  over- 
look or  command  many  others,  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture 
of  its  being  either  an  observatory,  or  more  probably,  an  altar 
mound  for  sacrificial  or  religious  rites. 

At  Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc,  similar  antiquities  are  found, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent.  Many  bear  resemblance  to  simple 
breast-works  for  defence,  being  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
twelve  feet  broad  at  the  base. 

On  leaving  the  lake  shore,  line  remains  are  to  be  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  interior  waters  of  Wisconsin.  On  the  Fox 
or  Pishtaka  river,  are  several  interesting  localities — one  a  little 
north  of  west  from  Chicago,  where  were  counted,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  twenty-seven  mounds  from  one  to  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  long.  The 
principal  points  of  interest  on  the  Pishtaka  are  at  or  near  Wau- 
kesha, where  have  been  disinterred  many  pipes  and  specimens 
of  pottery,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Pewaukee, 
where  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  lizard  and  turtle  mounds — • 
one  having  a  length  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  basin  of  Rock  river  with  its  tributaries,  is,  perhaps, 
exceeded  by  no  part  of  the  North- West  in  the  interesting 
character  of  these  Aboriginal  remains.  Without  particulariz- 
ing those  found  a  fev<-  miles  above  Fulton,  where  the  river 
expands  into  a  beautiful  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  a  natural 
attraction  to  the  Red  Man,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
more  at  length,  the  very  remarkable  remains  found  at  what 
has  been  termed  the  "ancient  city  of  Aztalam"    This  locali- 
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ty  has  attracted  much  notice  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
West,  and  exaggerated  accounts  have  gone  forth,  of  its  brick 
walls  and  buttresses — its  stone  arches,  &c,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  hardly  a  shadow  of  truth.  These  remains  were  first 
discovered  in  1836,  and  hastily  surveyed  by  X.  F.  Hyer, 
Esq.,  the  year  following. 

On  the  West  branch  of  Rock  river  may  be  seen  a  ridge  of 
earth  (not  of  brick)  extending  around  three  sides  of  an  irreg- 
ular parallelogram  —  the  river  forming  the  fourth  side.  Its 
length,  at  the  north  end,  is  631  feet;  on  the  west  side,  1,419 
feet,  and  700  feet  on  the  south  side,  making  an  aggregate  length 
of  2,750  feet,  and  inclosing  an  area  of  seventeen  and  two-thirds 
acres.    The  ridge  is  about  22  feet  in  width,  and  from  1  to  5 
feet  high,  the  corners  not  rectangular,  and  the  embankment  not 
straight.    The  so-callod  u buttresses"  are  simple  enlargements, 
about  40  feet  in  diameter,  at  intervals,  varying  from  Gl  to  95 
feet,  giving  the  appearance  of  so  many  mounds,  with  a  connect- 
ing ridge.    Irregular  masses  of  red  clay  in  the  embankment, 
in  some  instances  partially  baked  by  burning  grass  or  straw, 
have  led  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  employment  of  brick  in  its 
construction. 

At  the  south-west  corner,  of  the  interior,  is  found  a  square 
truncated  mound,  having  a  level  area  on  the  top  53  feet  wide 
on  its  west  side,  and  seen  from  high  ground  near,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pyramid  u rising  by  successive  steps,  like  the 
gigantic  structures  of  Mexico."  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  most  sacred  spot,  as  well  as  the  highest.  The  exterior  wall 
curves  around  this  pyramid,  and  is  also  protected  by  two  par- 
allel walls  outside  the  principal  embankment.  A  similar  pyra- 
midal elevation  is  founfl  at  the  north-west  corner,  while  various 
low  and  smaller  ridges  are  to  be  seen  within  the  enclosure,  with 
connecting  rings  or  circles,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  mud 
houses. 

That  the  structure  above  described  wds  intended  for  sepul- 
chral or  other  religious  uses,  rather  than  for  military  defence, 
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is  made  probable  by  the  disinterment  of  half-burned  human 
remains  from  one  of  the  buttresses,  together  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  charcoal.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  material  fact, 
that  the  whole  structure  is  commanded,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  by  a  parallel  ridge,  extending  along  the  west  side,  within 
arrow-shot  d  i  st  a  nee. 

The  strong  resemblance  this  structure  bears  to  the  temple 
mounds  of  Ohio  and  the  States  south,  places  it  in  the  same 
family  with  that  class,  which  finds  its  highest  type  in  the  fin- 
ished monuments  of  Mexican  art.  Hence  the  name  given  to 
this  locality  of  Aztalan —  a  derivative  from  the  Aztecs  of  Mex- 
ico, among  whom  existed  the  tradition  of  a.  migration  from 
the  North.  The  dissimilarity  of  these  remains  to  the  animal 
shaped  mounds  commonly  found  in  the  West,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  it  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Lapham  supposes,  a.  sort 
of  Mecca,  the  periodical  resort  of  the  race  that  constructed  it. 
It  is  sad  to  say,  however,  that  this  highly  interesting  work  of 
antiquity,  like  many  others,  is  suffering  injury  at  the  hands 
of  civilized  man,  who  is  furrowing  it  for  grain,  or  digging  for 
its  hidden  treasures.  Cannot  this  work  of  the  destroyer  be 
stayed,  and  these  precious  monuments  of  a  race  that  no  longer 
lives  to  tell  its  story,  be  preserved  ? 

Besides  the  antiquities  of  Aztalan,  there  are  yet  others  in  the 
valley  of  Roek  river,  beyond  Ixonia,  at  Wolf  Point,  (memo- 
rable as  the  point  where  Black  Ha,\vk  made  his  stand  in  1832  ;) 
at  Hartford,  -where  has  been  found  a  bird-shaped  stone,  much 
revered  by  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  five  miles  farther,  a 
ridge  one  thousand  feet  in  length.  But  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  group  is  at  lloricon,  numbering  about  two  hundred  com- 
mon mounds,  among  which  are  modern  graves  of  the  Pottawot- 
tamies;  sixteen  of  the  mounds  are  of  a  cruci-form  shape. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  propriety  allows,  to  give 
in  detail  the  various  works  of  antiquity  on  the  Neenah  or  Fox 
river  of  Green  Bay — on  a.  branch  of  Grand  river,  wdiere  are 
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some  one  hundred  mounds,  one  called,  from  its  figure,  "the 
/nan/'  though  with  some  inequality  in  the  length  of  its  mem- 
bers—  on  the  basin  of  the  fine  River  Wisconsin,  where,  at  the 
"Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,"  is  an  enclosure  with  an  area  of 
45,000  square  feet,  large  enough  to  hold  2,000  persons,  fortified 
by  double  Avails  which  may  have  been  protected  by  palisades; 
and,  at  iron  Creek,  is  still  another  fort  surrounded  by  a  fosse 
or  ditch  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  symmetrical  in  its 
figure.  We  might  pass  on  to  notice  the  curiosities  of  the  Lake 
Vieux  Desert,  with  its  beautiful  island  so  favorable  for  cul- 
tivation and  defence  to  the  primitive  race,  and  showing  an  in- 
teresting elliptical  embankment  in  its  centre;  and  the  yet  more 
attractive  remains  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior,  where  have 
been  found  mounds  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  figures,  one 
a  regular  pyramid,  like  that  within  the  Avails  of  Aztalan. 

Should  the  reader  desire  a  more  detailed  necount  of  these 
r cliques  of  American  antiquity,  and  others  Ave  have  not  par- 
ticularly referred  to  at  Madison  and  elscAvhere,  he  will  find 
them  in  Mr.  Lapham's  valuable  memorials,  from  which  we  have 
freely  drawn.  It  is  gratifying  that  public  attention  is  directed, 
to  these  remains,  which  deserve  a  thorough  examination  from 
men  of  science.  It  is  clear  that  but  little  is  yet  known  of  them. 
Farther  and  more  careful  examination  may  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  race  Avho  have  left  them  to  us,  of  Avhom  Ave  now 
knoAv  lit'tle  more  than  what  a  glimpse  at  these  remarkable  earth 
mounds  reveal — a  few  bones,  a  few  bits  of  pottery,  pipes 
wrought  sometimes1  in  artistic  forms,  a  few  rude  implements  — 
this  is  all.  A  single  example  of  hieroglyphic  characters  is  given 
us  at  Gale*s  Bin  If,  near  La  Crosse,  on  the  Mississippi,  forbid- 
ding the  hope  of  learning  much  save  by  inference  and  compari- 
son. Yet  much  is  possible  to  scientific  research,  as  is  witnessed 
in  the  long  obscured  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

Mr.  Lapham  supposes,  that  the  race  avIio  left  the  greater 
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part  of  these  monuments,  were  the  progenitors  of  the  existing 
Indian  tribes,  and  that  this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  pots  and  vases  in  figure,  &c,  to  those  now  found 
in  old  Indian  villages,  and  to  those  still  made  by  the  women 
of  the  Man  dan  arid  other  tribes.  He  also  supposes  there  was 
a  gradual  transition  in  the  form  of  the  mounds.  They  are 
found  in  all  figures,  from  the  full  circle,  through  the  oval  and 
elongated  mounds,  to  the  oblong  and  lung  ridges.  He  consid- 
ers the  oldest  to  emibrace  those  formed  in  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  great  works  at  Aztalan ;  that  the  next  in  the 
order  of  time  were  conical  mounds  erected  for  sepulchral  uses — ■ 
these  coming  down  to  a  recent  period.  Indications  of  garden 
beds  have  been  found  in  connection  with  some  of  the  mounds, 
which  are  planted  in  geometrical  figures  or  in  right  lines. 
These  he  places  later.  The  most  recent  are  those  bearing  marks 
of  plantations  by  modern  Indians,  with  no  observance  of  regu- 
larity or  order.  This  theory  supposes  a  singular  and  sad  de- 
generacy in  the  latter  race  of  the  lied  Men.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  animal-shaped  mounds  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  A  few  have 
been  referred  to  as  in  Ohio.  * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  public  care  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  few  monuments  left  us 
as  the  solo  legacy  from  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  West. 
Such  there  are  in  our  own  State — a  few  mementos — all  we 
have  or  can  have  of  their  history.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Illi- 
nois, that,  among  the  institutions  of  that  State,  she  cannot  yet 
number  a  Historical  Society,  to  garner  up,  and  elucidate  the 
materials  of  her  history.  Wisconsin  has  set  us  an  honorable 
example  of  enlightened' and  patriotic  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Science,  well  worthy  of  our  imitation.* 

*  A  few  public  spirited  men  of  Chicago  have,  since  this  paper  was 
written,  formed  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  have  already  made 
a  noble  commencement;  and  the  Historical  Society  at  Alton  has  been 
resuscitated  under  favorable  auspices.  These  evidences  of  increased 
attention  to  Western  history,  with  the  renewed  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Tennessee,  are  very  gratifying,  and  give 
promise  of  fruitful  results.  L.  C.  D. 
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Introductory  Note. — At  the  instance  of  the  Historical  Society,  I  made 
a  visit  to  the  venerable  Capt.  Augustin  Grignon,  at  his  residence  at  the 
Butte  des  Morts,  on  Fox  river,  and  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  with 
him,  from  May  26th  to  June  8th,  1857,  in  obtaining  the  following  nar- 
rative. It  is  here  presented  just  as  I  noted  it  down  from  his  lips  at  the 
time,  all  simple  and  unadorned — characteristic  of  the  aged  chronicler, 
whose  narrative  it  is  of  a  life  time's  recollections.  It  is  true,  that  while 
the  facts  and  statements  are  essentially  his,  the  language,  order  and 
arrangement  are  mine,  as  are  sometimes  the  inferences  and  deductions, 
but  in  all  cases  with  his  approval  and  adoption. 

Mr.  Grignon,  though  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  is  robust  and 
healthy;  the  hardy  life  he  has  led  as  a  trader  in  the  wilderness,  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  seems  to  have  toughened  his  constitution, 
so  that  old  age  does  not  appear  irksome  to  him.  He  is  cheerful,  pleas- 
ant and  communicative,  intelligent  and  well  read.  I  was  pleased  to 
observe,  that  he  was  familiar  with  that  rare  and  sterling  old  work, 
Charlevoix's  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  published  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  in  1744.  He  spends  his  time  mostly  between  fishing,  smoking, 
and  reading  the  papers,  of  which  one  is  he  Courier  des  Stats-Unis. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Grignon  a  narrative, 
as  replete  as  possible,  of  the  men,  events,  habits,  and  life  of 
the  olden  time.  I  felt  that  another  such  opportunity  of  securing  a 
full  account  of  the  early  settlement  and  early  men  of  Eastern 
Wisconsin,  would  never  again  occur;  a  native  of  the  country,  and 
an  intelligent  descendant,  as  he  is,  of  the  Sieur  Charles  De  Lang- 
lade, emphaticaby  me  Father  of  Wisconsin,  and  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  as  well  also  as  wijh  Glode,  Tomah  and  other  noted  Menotn- 
one  chiefs;  and  with  lieaume,  Porlier,  Lawe  and  their  fellow  pio- 
neers, a  participant  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war;  with  a  retentive  memory,  in  no  wise  disposed  to  exaggerate, 
filled  with  a  just  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  men  and  events 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  past  seventy-two  years,  and  by  tradition  for  the 
forty  years  preceding — such  a  living  chronicle  we  may  never  expect 
to  see  again  in  Wisconsin.  Very  much  of  this  information  he  alone 
possessed — the  last  of  the  grand-children  of  Charles  De  Langlade;  and 
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his  narrative  is  all  the  more  precious,  as  it  covers  a  period  when 
there  were  no  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  as  there  now  are,  to  chron- 
icle the  occurrences  of  each  passing  day,  no  diaries  kept,  and  but 
two  or  three  casual  travelers  who  have  left  us  any  memorials  of 
their  observations,  and  those  exceedingly  meagre.  I  may  over-esti- 
mate the  historic  value  of  Mr.  Grignon's  narrative,  but  I  think  not;  if 
this  generation  cannot  appreciate  it,  those  who  come  after  us  will  do  so. 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  some  gifted  son  or 
daughter  of  Wisconsin  will  weave  the  interesting  story  of  the  Sieur 
Charles  De  Langlade  into  an  historic  romance  or  epic  poem,  that  will 
impart  an  enduring  charm  to  the  wild  nomadic  times  of  an  hundred 
years  ago  on  the  far-distant  shores  of  the  beautiful  la  Baye  des  Pua?its. 

Capt.  Grignon,  now  somewhat  bent  with  the  weight  of  almost  four 
score  years,  must  in  his  prime  have  been  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with 
a  manly,  well-proportioned  form,  an  expressive,  benignant,  hazel  eye,  a 
full  and  pre-possessing  countenance.  When  about  twenty-five,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nancy  McCrea,  daughter  of  a  trader  of  the  name  of  McCrea, 
and  of  a  Menomonee  woman,  one  of  la  noblesse — a  near  relative  of  the 
Old  King,  Tomah,  I-om-e-tah  and  Oshkosh.  Six  children  were  the  fruit 
of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom  survive.  Mrs.  Grignon  died  at  the 
Butte  des  Morts,  October  24th,  1842,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

To  Mr.  Grignon's  son-in-law,  Louis  B.  Porlier,  a  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Porlier,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  I  desire  to  express  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  for  his  generous  and  constant  assistance  in  the 
procurement  of  this  narrative,  and  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Menomonees  enabled  him  to  render  both  Mr.  Grignon  and  myself  essen- 
tial aid.  L.  C.  D. 
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Seventy-two   Years'  Recollec- 
tions of  Wisconsin 


By  Augustin  Grignon 

The  Sieur  Augustin  De  Langlade  and  his  son  Charles,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Wisconsin.  Augustin  De  Langlade  was  a  native  of  France, 
where  he  was  born  about  1005.  His  family  were  of  the 
nobility,  and  had  their  castle,  and  it  is  believed  that  Augustin 
served  awhile,  in  early  life,  in  the  French  marine.  He  had 
several  relatives  in  Canada,  among  them  a  cousin  named  Celle- 
berre,  a  colonel'  in  the  French  service ;  and  these  probably  had 
some  influence  in  turning  his  attention  to  America.  New 
France,  as  all  Canada  and  the  immense  North-West  were  then 
called,  was  the  great  field  of  enterprise  for  the  young  men  of 
France,  and  especially  for  the  j^ounger  nobility,  whose  inheri- 
tance was  limited,  and  whose  desire  for  fame  or  wealth  prompted 
them  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  JSTew  World.  De  Langlade 
must  have  been  quite  a  young  man  when  he  arrived  in  Canada, 
and  soon  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade ;  his  first  known  locality 
was  among  the  Ottawas,  near  Mackinaw,  as  early  as  about 
1720.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  accompanied  Do  Lignery's 
expedition  against  the  Foxes  up  Fox  river,  in  1728,  as  the  ex- 
pedition passed  by  Mackinaw,  and  a  body  of  Ottawas  joined 
the  French,  and  De  Langlade  had  then  been  several  years  lo- 
cated as  a  trader  among  them. 

While  at  Mackinaw,  he  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  engaged 
as  a  trader,  and  had  probably  the  entire  control  of  the  trade 
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at  that  point,  as  it  was  customary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
French  government  of  Canada  for  that  purpose.  At  Macki- 
naWj  he  married  the  sister  of  the  head  Ottawa  Chief,  King 
Nis-so-wa-quet,  or,  as  the  Fiench  called  him,  La  Fourclie,  or 
The  Forlc;  and  this  connection  must  have  largely  added  to 
his  influence  among  that  nation.  Their  eldest  child  was  a 
daughter,  named  Agate,  who  was  born  about  1722,  and  mar- 
ried for  her  first  husband  a  Mr.  Souligny,  who  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  severity  and  cruelty,  which  he  had  probably 
learned  while  an  officer  in  the  French  service;  and  he  dying, 
she  married  Amable  Roy,  and  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died 
at  Green  Bay,  having  never  had  any  children.  Their  second 
child,  Charles  Do  Langlade,  was  born  at  the  Ottawa  village 
at  or  near  Mackinaw,  in  1724.  There  were  two  younger  sons, 
whoso  names  are  not  recollected,  and  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  De  Yerville,  and  had  one  son,  Gautier  Do  Ver- 
ville.  Charles  received  such  an  education  a*  the  mission- 
aries near  Mackinaw  could  impart.  When  be  was  ten  years 
of  age,  I  he.  Oll.awas  wore  engaged  in  a  war  against  some 
allied  tribe  of  the  English,  who  aided  to  interrupt  the  French 
communication  with  Louisiana,  and  whose  main  village  was 
under  the  rule  of  a  squaw  chief.  This  village  was  located 
on  a  prairie,  protected  by  such  defences  as  Indians  were  able 
to  make;  and  twice  had  the  Ottawas  attacked  the  place,  and 
twice  been  di  scorn  fitted.  When  urged  by  the  French  Com- 
mandant, probably  at  Mackinaw,  to  make  a  (bird  attempt 
upon  the  enemy's  stronghold,  they  declined;  but  at  length 
Xing  Nis-so-wa-quet  and  bis  brothers,  prompted  by  some 
superstitions  dream,  whinn,  ot  prestige,  said  they  Avould  again 
make  the  trial,  provided,  tbey  could  be  accompanied  by  their 
young  nephew  Charles  Dc  Langlade  and  would  go  on  no 
other  condition.  The  Commandant  went  to  the  Sieur  Angus- 
tin  Do  Langlade,  and  made  known  the  requirement  of  the 
chiefs ;  and,  surprised  at  the  request  for  such  a  mere  lad  to 
accompany  them,  and  thinking  perhaps  it  was  a  plan  which 
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the  youth,  had  formed,  and  had  desired  Ins  uncles  to  put  into 
effect,  M.  I)e  Langlade  went  to  his  son  and  asked  him  concern- 
ing the  matter,  when  Charles  frankly  assured  his  father  that 
it  was  no  plan  or  wish  of  his.  "  Well,"  said  the  father,  "you 
must  go  with  your  uncles  ;  but  never  let  me  hear  of  your  show- 
ing any  marks  of  cowardice."  Reaching  the  place,  young 
Charles  and  some  other  lads,  also  taken  along,  were  placed  in 
the  rear,  in  full  view,  hut  out  of  danger  of  the  attack,  which 
was  soon  made;  and,  after  a  severe  assault,  the  place  was  taken. 
Viewing  the  conflict,  Charles  used  to  relate  to  me,  in  his  old 
age,  that  it  then  seemed  like  a  hall-play  to  him.  Ever  after, 
when  the  Cttawas  went  on  war  expeditions,  they  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  young  Charles  De  Langlade.* 

At  an  early  age,  Charles  De  Langlade  had  a  son,  by  an  Ot- 
tawa woman  at  Mackinaw,  whom;  he  named  after  himself,  and 
who,  at  a  proper  age,  was  sent  to  Canada  and  educated,  and  re- 
turning, joined  his  Indian  kindred  at  Mackinaw,  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age.  He  was  in  the  British  Indian  service  at  the 
capture  of  Mackinaw,  in  1812,  and  acted  as  interpreter  for 
the  Ottawas.  Late  in  life  he  married  an  Ottawa  woman,  by 
whom  .he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  one  of  the  sons, 
Louis  Langlade,  was  living  eight  years  since,  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  British  service,  and  stationed  at  Toronto,  unmarried ; 
of  the  daughters,  one  was  married  to  one  Abram  La  Brun,  and 
wThen  last  heard  from,  was  residing  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains;  the  other  was  living  last  year,  at  Mackinaw,  with 
her  husband,  Francis  Luzienias. 

About  1745,  the  Sieur  Augustin  De  Langlade  and  his 
son  Charles,  left  Mackinaw,  and  migrated  to  Green  Bay, 
where  they  became  fhe  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
They  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  river  near  its  mouth, 
somewhat  above  and  opposite  the  old  French  post,  and  about 


*  Col.  De  Peyster,  in  his  Miscellanies,  mentions  Nis-so-wa-quet  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  he  was  living  as  late  as  1779.  L.  C.  D. 
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where  Judge  Arndt  now  resides,  at  the  upper  end  of  Green 
Bay.  I  do  not  remember  whether  my  grandfather,  Charles 
De  Langlade,  made  any  mention  to  me  as  to  whether  the  old 
French  fort  was  garrisoned  when  he  and  his  father  came  there, 
hut  presume  it  was ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  particular  rea- 
sons that  induced  their  settlement  at  the  Bay.  It  was  prob- 
ably made  in  consequence  of  the  Sieur  Augustin  De  Langlade 
either  accompanying  De  Lignery's  expedition  against  the  Foxes 
in  1728,  or  hearing  the  officers,  soldiers  and  Ottawas  who 
served  under  De  Lignc-ry,  on  their  return,  speak  highly  of  the 
country,  or  from  being  invited  to  locate  and  trade  there  by 
the  surrounding  Indians,  who  may  have  traded  with  him  at 
Mackinaw.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that  my  grandfather,  who 
seems  from  early  life  to  have  been  engaged  by  the  Government 
in  the  Indian  Department,  was  directed  to  locate  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  better  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
in  that  quarter,  and  also  to  have  command  of  the  militia,  when 
the  settlement  should  be  made. 

As  the  dale  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  Wis- 
consin may  be  regarded  as  important  by  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations,  I  will  state  the  circumstances  upon  which  I 
found  my  belief  that  the  De  Langlades  commenced  their  set- 
tlement at  the  period  indicated.  My  grandfather  told  me  he 
was  in  the  battle  with  the  Sauks  (for  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 
were  allies,)  at  Green  Bay,  which  occurred  in  or  shortly  be- 
fore 1746,  as  stated  by  Hon.  Morgan  L.  Martin  in  his  His- 
torical Address,*  at  which  time  my  grandfather  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age;  and  I  know  also,  that  previous  to  his 
leaving  Mackinaw,  his  son  Charles,  by  an  Ottawa  woman, 
was  born — which  I  presume  was  when  my  grandfather  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  hence  about  1744.  This  would 
give  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  Langlades  at  Green 

*Tlie  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  occurred,  it  is  said 
by  the  French  traders,  in  1746. — Martin's  Address,  pp.  14,  15,  16. 

L.  C.  D. 
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Bay,  somewhere  between  174-1  and  1746;  and  as  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Sanks  may  not  have  occurred  quite  so  late  as 
1746,  the  year  in  which  the  Sanks  and  their  allies,  the  Foxes, 
were  finally  driven  from  the  Fox  Biver  Valley,  I  have  con- 
cluded tho  settlement  was  made,  as  already  stated,  about  1745. 

With 'the  De  Langlades,  probably,  came  but  a  few  settlers, 
beyond  their  own  family.  M.  Souligny,  the  son-in-law  of 
Sieur  De  Langlade,  with  his  wife ;  and  either  then  or  soon 
after  they  were  joined  by  Mons.  Carron,  who  had  been  many 
years  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  had  fully  twenty  years 
before  been  among  the  Menomonees,  and  he  continued  to  re- 
side at  the  Bay  the  remainder  of  his  days.  If  others  then 
came,  their  names  are  not  now  known ;  so  probably  not  more 
than  eight  persons  formed  the  little  colony  who  commenced 
the  permanent  settlement  of  Wisconsin.  That  their  recep- 
tion by  the  Indians  inhabiting  Green  Bay  was  pleasant, 
was  distinctly  told  me  by  my  grandfather;  but  the  band 
of  Te-pak-e-ne-nee,  or  The  Night-Man,,  living  about  two 
miles  up  Menomonee "  river,  at  their  village  of  Min-ne-kau- 
nee,  or  Pleasant  Town,  where  Marinette  or  Menomonee 
City  is  now  located,  used  to  come  down,  and  make  their 
threats  that  they  would  take  by  force  Indian  goods  from 
Augnstin  De  Langlade's  store,  or  the  Government  stores  in 
charge  of  Charles  De  Langlade,  calculating  to  intimidate, 
in  order  to  get  credit  for  goods,  or  have  some  given  to  them ; 
but  Charles  De  Langlade  would  pleasantly  say  to  them, 
"Well,  my  friends,  if  you  have  come  here  to  fight,  we  can 
cross  to  the  prairie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  have  a 
little  fun."  But  they  knew  too  well  his  reputation  as  a  sol- 
dier even  from  his  boyhood,  and  declined  his  invitation,  and  he 
had  no  more  difficulty  with  them.  But  some  time  afterwards, 
Te-pak-e-ne-nee  got  into  a,  quarrel  with  a  trader  named  St, 
Germain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river,  and  fatally 
stabbed  him.    While  yet  a  youth,  I  remember  seeing  Te-pak- 
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e-ne-nee,  then  an  old  man.  He  went  with  his  people  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  on  a  hunt,  and  there  fell  very  sick,  and  a 
Chippewa  medicine-mar],  after  his  incantations,  said  he  would 
get  well,  but  that  lie  had  killed  a  man,  and  would  die  in  the 
same  way.  ]\Tot  long  after  his  return,  IVpak-e-ne-nee  got  into 
a  fight  with  another  Indian  at  lied  driver  of  Green  Bay,  and 
worsted  him,  when  the  latter,  piqued  at  his  discomfiture,  took 
his  gun  and  shot  old  Te-pak-e-neriiee  dead. 

Sometime  about  this  period,  a  blacksmith  of  the  name  of 
Lammiot  came  from  France,  and  located  himself  at  Green 
Bay;  and  worked  at  his  trade.  An  Indian,  named  Ish-qua- 
ke-ta,  left  an  axe  with  him  to  be  repaired.  At  length  the 
Indian  came  for  his  axe,  and  threw  down  a  skin  as  the  price 
for  the  work,  and  took  his  property;  when  Lammiot,  whose 
miemcry  was  very  poor  and  treacherous,  replied  that  it  was 
not  his  axe  —  that  he  had  none,  and  bid  him  be  off.  High 
words  followed,  and  Lammiot  seized  the  Indian  by  the  neck 
with  his  hot  tongs,  both  burning  and  choking  him,  when 
Ish~qua-ke-ta  struck  Lammiot  a  heavy  blow  over  the  head 
with  the  axe,  and  knocked  him  down  senseless.  The  Indian 
hastened  to  Charles  De  Langlade,  and  frankly  said,  "I  have 
killed  the  blacksmith."  "What  did  you  do  that  for  ?"  "Why," 
said  the  Indian,  "'look  here — see  how  he  choked  and  burnt 
me;  I  had  to  do  it  in  self  defence."  De  Lancdade  went  and 
found  Lammiot,  carried  him  to  his  bed,  and  employed  an 
Indian  doctress  to  take  care  of  him.  When  nearly  recovered, 
an  elder  brother  of  Te-pak-e-ne-nce  called,  and  asked  to  see 
the  blacksmith,  as  he  wanted  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along. 
Upon  entering  the  room,  and  walking  up  to  the  bed,  he  stabbed 
him  with  a  knife,  and  killed  him  instantly.  When  asked 
by  the  attendant  squaw  why  he  killed.  Lammiot,  he  said  he 
pitied  the  blacksmith,  and  wished  to  put  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings. The  murderer  fled  to  some  distant  region,  and  remained 
till  the  excitement  against  him  had  cooled  down,  when  he 
returned,  and  thus  escaped  a  merited  punishment.      But  he 
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was  not  long  after  killed  by  an  Indian  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
while  his  murderer  was  at  the  same  time  fatally  stabbed  by 
another. 

Of  the  legend  of  the  Red  Banks,  narrated  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Society's  Collections,  as  related  by  O-kee-wah,  I  may  add, 
that  I  have  known  O-kee-wah  from  my  childhood,  when  her 
mother  used  to  winter  in  the  Green  Bay  settlement.  O-kee-wah 
was  frequently  at  my  father's  house,  and  I  am  confident  that 
instead  of  being  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  she  is  only 
about  six  years  my  senior— -or,  in  other  words,  is  now  about 
eighty-three  years  old.  I  have  always  regarded  her  as  a  good 
woman,  and  very  industrious ;  but  have  my  doubts  about  the 
correctness  of  her  narrative.  In  the  first  place,  O-kee-wah  is 
no  Menomonee,  as  she  represents  herself  to  be,  for  nationality 
is  reckoned  on  the  mother's  side.  Her  mother,  Non-non-ga-nah, 
was  early  captured  by  the  Ottawas  from  the  Pawnees  or  Osages, 
or  some  other  Western  tribe,  and  a  year  or  twro  after  being 
brought  to  Green  Bay  had  O-kee-wah,  some  said  by  Charles 
De  Langlade,  and  she  subsequently  had  four  husbands,  all  Ot- 
tawas except  the  last,  who  was  a  Menomonee,  and  had  children 
by  them  all;  and  O-kee-wah  herself  has  had  three  husbands, 
the  two  former  were  Chippewas,  and  the  latter  a  Menomonee — 
so  in  no  literal  sense  can  she  claim  to  have  received  such  a 
tradition  from  her  Menomionee  grandfather.  Besides,  the  nar- 
rative itself  is  evidently  given  in  an  exaggerated  style — too  many 
canoes,  and  the  blood  ankle  deep  in  the  ditches,  w7ould  remind 
one  of  Waterloo  or  some  oilier  sanguinary  battle  on  a  large 
scale.  Yet,  after  all,  O-kee-wah  may  have  heard  such  a  tra- 
dition from  the  father  of  one  of  her  mother's  husbands,  or  tho 
grandfather  of  one  of  her  own,  of  whom  she  was  perhaps  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  as  her  grandfather. 

I  remember,  very  many  years  ago,  having  an  aged  Ottawa 
relate  to  me,  as  a  tradition  he  had  heard  in  his  younger  days, 
from  aged  people,  of  his  tribe,  that  the  Ottawas  used  to  make 
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war  upon  the  Winnebagocs,  who  had  their  village  on  the 
elevated  ground,  spoken  of  in  O-kee-wah's  narrative  as  the  Bed 
Banks,  but  which  has  been  always  known  by  the  French  as 
Le  Cap  dcs  Puants;  that  while  an  Ottawa  war  party  was  on 
the  way  there,  their  leader  became  impressed,  from  some 
wrangling  between  two  of  his  young  warriors  respecting  some 
fish  they  had  caught,  with  a  presentiment  that  some  misfortune 
would  befall  them.  But  they  went  on  in  their  canoe,  and 
disembarked  at  a  place  called  the  Maniste  river,  and  pursuing 
their  route  by  land,  they  were  discovered  by  the  Winnebagoes, 
who  went  forth  stealthily  and  way-laid  them,  and  quickly  de- 
feated the  whole,  making  the  leader  of  the  Ottawas  their  pris- 
oner, whom  they  took  to  their  village  and  tortured  to  death. 

As  the  details  of  the  war  which  eventuated  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Banks  and  Foxes  from  the  Fox  River  Valley  in 
174G,  are  of  much  interest,  I  shall  give  them  as  fully  as  I  have 
learned  them  from  the  lips  of  my  grandfather,  Charles  De  Lang- 
lade, who  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  occurrences  nar- 
rated, and  from  other  ancient  settlers  and  Indians. 

The  Outagamies  or  Foxes  were  at  this  time  located  at  the 
Little  Butte  des  Morts,  on  the  western  bank  of  Fox  river,  and 
some  thirty-seven  miles  above  Green  Bay.  Here  they  made  it 
a  point,  whenever  a  trader's  boat  approached,  to  place  a  torch 
upon  the  bank,  as  a  signal  for  the  traders  to  come  ashore,  and 
pay  the  customary  tribute  which  they  exacted  from  all.  To 
refuse  this  tribute,  was  sure  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
Foxes,  and  robbery  would  be  the  mildest  punishment  inflicted. 
This  haughty,  imperious  conduct  of  the  Foxes,  was  a  source  of 
no  little  annoyance  to  the  traders,  who  made  their  complaints 
to  the  Commandants  of  the  Western  posts,  and  in  due  time  these 
grievances  reached  the  ears  of  the  Governor  of  Canada. 

Captain  De  Velie  was  at  this  time  Commandant  of  the 
small  garrison  at  Green  Bay.  He  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  a  new  officer  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and  the  new 
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Commandant  brought  with  him  demands  for  the  Sauks  of  the 
village  opposite  the  fort,  who  had  hitherto  demeaned  them- 
selves well,  to  deliver  up  the  few  Foxes  living  among  them,  in 
consequence  of  intermarriages  or  otherwise.  All  were  readily 
given  up,  except  a  Fox  hoy,  who  had  been  adopted  by  a  Sauk 
woman.  De  Velie  and  his  successor  were  dining  together, 
and  becoming  somewhat  influenced  by  wine,  some  sharp 
words  passed  between  them  relative  to  the  tardiness  of  the 
Sauks  in  surrendering  the  Fox  boy ;  when  De  Velio  arose, 
and  taking  his  gun  and  a  negro  servant,  crossed  the  river  to 
the  Sauk  village,  which  was  surrounded  with  palisades  or 
pickets.  He  found  the  Sauks  in  council,  and  was  met  by  the 
Sauk  chief,  of  whom  he  demanded  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  remaining  Indian.  The  chief  said  he  and  his  princi- 
pal men  had  just  been  in  council  about  the  matter,  and  though 
the  adopted  mother  of  the  youth  was  loth  to  part  with  him, 
yet  they  hoped  to  prevail  upon  her  peaceably  to  do  so.  The 
chief  proceeded  to  visit  the  old  woman,  who  still  remained 
obstinate,  and  De  Velie  renewing  his  demands  and  im- 
mediate compliance,  again  would  the  chief  renew  his  efforts ; 
and  thus  three  times  did  he  go  to  the  sturdy  old  woman,  and 
endeavor  to  prevail  upon  her  to  give  up  the  boy,  and  return- 
ing each  time  without  success,  but  assuring  De  Velie  that  if 
he  would  be  a  little  patient,  he  was  certain  the  old  squaw 
would  yet  comply  with  his  demands,  as  she  seemed  to  be  re- 
lenting. But  in  his  warm  blood,  the  Frenchman  Avas  in  no 
mood  to  exercise  patience,  when  he  at  length  drew  up  his 
gun  and  shot  the  chief  dead.  Some  of  the  young  Sauks  were 
for  taking  instant  revenge,  but  the  older  and  wiser  men  pres- 
ent begged  them  to  be  cool,  and  refrain  from  inflicting  injury 
on  their  French  Father,  as  they  had  provoked  him  to  commit 
the  act.  By  this  time  De  Velie,  whose  anger  was  yet  un ap- 
peased, had  got  his  gun  re-loaded  by  his  servant,  and  wan- 
tonly shot  down  another  chief,  and  then  a  third  one;  when  a 
young  Sauk,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  named  Ma-kau-ta- 
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pe-na-se,  or  The  Black  Bird,  shot  the  enraged  Frenchman 
dead. 

The  garrison  was  too  weak  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  the 
Sauks,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  joined  by  the 
French  settlers,  Charles  De  Langlade  among  them,  the  Sauks 
were  attacked  at  their  village,  when  a  severe  battle  occurred, 
in  which  several  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  Sauks  finally 
driven  away.  In  this  Sauk  battle,  two  of  my  father's  uncles 
were  among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  Sauks 
now  retired  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  located  themselves  at 
Sauk  Prairie,  where  they  still  resided,  and  had  a  fine  village, 
with  comfortable  houses,  and  apparently  doing  something  in 
mining  lead,  when  Carver  visited  the  country  in  1766,  but 
which  appeared  to  have  been  several  years  deserted  when  I  first 
saw  the  place,  in  171)5,  as  there  were  then  only  a  few  remains 
of  fire-places  and  posts  to  be  seen.  The  brave  young  Sauk, 
Black  Bird,  became  a  distinguished  chief  araomg  his  people, 
and  Mr.  Laurent  Fily,  an  old  trader,  told  me  many  years  since, 
that  he  knew  Black  Bird  well  at  the  Sauk  village  at  the  mouth 
of  Bock  river,  and  that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age — and  Fily 
added,  that  he  was  the  same  person  who  in  his  youth  had  so 
fearlessly  shot  Do  Vclie. 

Capt.  Morand,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  prominent  trader 
among  the  Sauks,  and  the  Indians  on  the  Mississippi,  had  a 
place  of  deposit  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  I  think  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  eight  or  nine  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  called  Fort  Morand.  lie 
had  another  depot,  nine  miles  west  of  Mackinaw,  also  known 
as  Fort  Morand.  The  repeated  exactions  of  the  Foxes  in  the 
sshape  of  tribute,  while  prosecuting  his  trade  between  Mackinaw 
and  the  Mississippi,  through  Green  Bay  and  Fox  river,  so 
vexed  Morand,  that  he  resolved  on  driving  them  from  their 
position ;  and  raising  a  small  volunteer  force  at  Mackinaw, 
increased  doubtless  at  Green  Bay,  and  by  the  friendly  Indi- 
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ans,  and  though  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  repeatedly 
speak  of  this  expedition  both  with  others  in  whose  day  it  had 
occurred,  and  to  his  family,  yet  I  cannot  positively  say  that 
he  accompanied  Morand — but  judging  from  his  military  char- 
acter, the  numerous  services  of  the  kind  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, and  his  familiarity  with  the  details  of  this  war,  I  doubt 
not  he  was  of  the  party,  and  served  in  ail  of  Morand's  expedi- 
tions. 

Morand's  force  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  his  fleet  of  canoes 
started  from  Green  Bay  up  the  river — each  canoe  having  a  full 
complement  of  men,  well  armed,  and  an  oil-cloth  covering  large 
enough  to  envelop  the  whole  canoe,  as  Avas  used  by  the  traders 
to  shield  their  goods  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Near 
the  Grand  Chute,  some  three  miles  below  the  Little  Butte  de 
Morts,  and  not  yet  within  view  of  the  latter,  Morand  divided 
his  party,  one  part  dis-embarking,  and  going  by  land  to  sur- 
round the  village,  and  attack  the  place  when  Morand  and  his 
water  division  should  open  their  Are  in  front.  The  soldiers  in  the 
canoes,  with  their  guns  all  ready  for  use,  were  concealed  by 
the  oil-cloth  coverings,  and  only  two  men  were  in  view  to  row 
each  canoe,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  trader's  fleet. 

In  due  time  the  Foxes  discovered  their  approach,  and 
placed  out  their  torch,  and  squatted  themselves  thickly  along 
the  bank  as  usual,  and  patiently  awaited  the  landing  of  the 
canoes,  and  the  customary  tribute  offering.  When  sufficiently 
near  to  be  effective,  the  oil-cloth  coverings,  were  suddenly 
thrown  off,  and  a  deadly  volley  from  a  swivel-gun,  loaded 
with  grape  and  canister  shot,  and  the  musketry  of  the  sol- 
diers, scattered  death  and  dismay  among  the  unsuspecting 
Foxes;  and  this  severe  Are  was  almost  instantly  seconded  by 
the  land  party  in  the  rear,  and  quickly  repeated  by  both  di- 
visions, so  that  a  large  number  of  the  devoted  Foxes  were 
slain,  and  the  survivors  escaped  by  rapid  flight  up  the  river. 
As  there,  is  a  mound  here,  some  six  or  eight  rods  in  diameter, 
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and  perhaps  some  fifteen  feet  high,  this  m,ay  be  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Foxes  slain  in  the  battle,  though  I  never  heard  any 
thing  stated  to  that  effect. 

The  Foxes  next  took  post  about  three  miles  above  the  Great 
Butte  des  Moris,  on  the  southern  or  opposite  bank)  of  the  river, 
on  a  high  sandy  point  of  land,  with  a  marsh  on  its  eastern 
border.    Here  Morand  the  same  season  followed  them,  but  of 
course  could  not  have  resorted  to  his  old  ruse,  and  must  have  ap- 
proached the  town  in  the  night  or  just  before  day-break;  at  all 
events,  according  to  the  general  statement  given  me  by  my  grand- 
father and  aged  Indians,  another  severe  battle  ensued,  and  many 
Foxes  were  killed,  though  not  so  many  as  at  the  Little  Butte 
des  M'orts,  and  again  they  were  forced  to  fly.    The  Indians 
always  spoke  of  this  place  as  the  locality  where  Morand's  second 
battle  with  the  Foxes  took  place ;  and  is  the!  spot  wrhere  Robert 
Grignon  has  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  resided.    My  half 
brother,  Perrish  Grignon,  informed  me,  that  he  had  seen  many 
years  ago,  in  a  crevice  or  cavity  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  some  six  or  eight  miles  south  of  Oshkosh,  near  the 
old  Indian  village  of  Black  Wolf,  a  large  number  of  skulls  and 
other  human  remains ;  and  I  have  thought,  that  perhaps  when 
the  Foxes  fled  from  the  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  they  may  have 
passed  around  the  head  of  Lake  Winnebago;  and  thinking  them- 
selves safe  from  pursuit,  tarried  at  this  point,  and  gave  atten- 
tion to  their  wounded,  and  that  the  remains  of  those  who  died 
were  placed  in  this  cavity.    I  know  of  no  other  explanation 
for  these  human  remains. 

The  surviving  .  Foxes  located  themselves  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  twenty-one  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  some  little  distance  below  the  creek  next  below  the 
mouth  of  Kickapoo  river;  when  I  first  passed  there,  in  1795, 
I  saw  some  crude  remains  of  this  village.  As  soon  as  the 
enterprising  Morand  heard  of  the  new  locality  of  his  deter- 
mined enemies,  who  still  seemed  bent  on  obstructing  his  great 
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trading  thorough-fare,  he  concluded  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him 
to  suffer  them  to  remain  there,  and  consequently  lost  no  time, 
even  though  winter  had  commenced,  to  collect  his  tried  and 
trusty  band  of  French  and  Indians,  and  make  a  distant  win- 
ter expedition  against  the  Foxes.  Perhaps  he  thought,  as  he 
had  once  defeated  them  by  stratagem,  and  then  by  the  usual 
mode  of  Indian  warfare,  that  it  would  now  be  policy  to  push 
his  fortunes  by  a  winter  campaign,  and  fall  upon  his  inveter- 
ate foes,  and  strike  a  fatal  blow,  when  they  would  least  expect 
it.  Oapt.  Morand  pursued  on  foot  with  his  troops  up  Fox 
River  and  down  the  Wisconsin,  taking  with  them  snow  shoes 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  season,  and  pursue  their  tedious 
march  over  the  snow  for  a  distance  of  fully  two  hundred  miles. 
The  Foxes  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  for  Morand's  men 
found  them  engaged  in  the  amusement  of  jeu  de  paille, or  game 
of  straw;  and  surrounding  the  place,  and  falling  suddenly  upon 
them,  killed  some,  and  captured  the  others.  So  well  planned 
was  Morand's  attack,  and  so  complete  was  the  surprise,  that 
not  one  of  the  Foxes  escaped.  Only  twenty  Fox;  warriors  were 
taken,  with  a  large  number  of  women  and  children. 

It  must  have  been  on  the  return  of  this  winter  expedition 
of  Oapt.  Morand's,  that  the  following  incident  occurred,  as 
related  by  Oapt.  Carver,  on  the  authority  of  an  Indian:  "On 
the  return  of  the  French,"  says  Carver,  "to  Green  Bay,  one 
of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  alliance  with  them,  who  had  a  con- 
siderable band  of  the  prisoners  under  his  care,  stopped  to 
drink  at  a  brook;  in  the  meantime  his  companions  went  011, 
which  being  observed  by  one  of  the  women,  whom  they  had 
made  captive,  she  suddenly  seized  him  with  both  her  hands, 
while  he  stooped  to  drink,  by  an  exquisitely  susceptible  part, 
and  held  him  fast  till  he  expired  on  the  spot.  As  the  chief, 
from  the  extreme  torture  he  suffered,  was  unable  to  call  out 
to  his  friends,  or  give  any  alarm,  they  passed  on,  without 
knowing  what  had  happened;  and  the  woman,  having  cut 
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the  bands  of  those  of  her  fellow-prisoners  who  were  in  the 
rear,  with  them  made  her  eseape.  This  heroine  was  ever  after 
treated  by  her  nation  as  their  deliverer,  and  made  a  chieftess 
in  her  own  right,  with  liberty  to  entail  the  same  honor  on  her 
descendants — an  unusual  distinction,  and  permitted  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions. " 

I  had  been  told  that  Capt.  Morand,  having  fully  conquered 
the  Foxes,  and  having  the  last  remnant  of  themi  in  his  power, 
concluded  to  give  them  their  freedom,  but  probably  required 
them  to  retire  over  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  he  liberated  them 
at  their  town  where  he  took  them:.  But  from  the  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Capt.  Carver,  and  several  particulars  mentioned  by 
him  of  Morand's  expedition,  so  well  corresponding  with  the 
tiaditionary  account  I  have  derived  from  my  grandfather  and 
others,  I  must  conclude  that  only  a  part— probably  the  larger 
part — of  the  prisoners  Avere  liberated  at  the  place  where  they 
were  captured;  while  some  friendly  chief  may  have  claimed  a 
few  to  carry  back,  of  whom  to  make  slaves.  And  it  may  further 
be  added,  that  as  it  was  now  in  winter,  and  Morand  very  likely 
but  illy  provided  with  supplies,  it  would  not  probably  have 
been  practicable  to  have  convoyed  all  the  prisoners  so  long  a 
distance  to  Green  Bay.  And  in  concluding  my  reminiscences 
of  this  war  with  the  Foxes,  I  must  say,  that  this  tribe  appears 
to  me  to  have  shown  more  warlike  spirit  and  love  of  martial 
glory  than  any  other  of  the  Wisconsin  tribes;  they  would,  when 
necessitated  to  do  so,  make  peace  one  day,  and  unhesitatingly 
break  it  the  next.* 

Of  Captain  Morand,  I  know  nothing  further.  The  trader 
of  that  name  among  the  Wisconsin  Indians,  mentioned  in 
Gorrell's  Journal,  of  «17Gu,  in  the  First  Vol.  of  the  Historical 
Society's  Collections,  and  who  was  then  living,  and  at  the 

*  One  of  our  ablest  historians  thus  speaks  of  this  tribe:  "The  Otta- 
gamies  or  Foxes — a  nation  passionate  and  untamable,  springing  up  into 
new  life  from  every  defeat,  and,  though  reduced  in  the  number  of  their 
warriors,  yet  present  every  where  by  their  ferocious  enterprise  and  sav- 
age daring." — Bancroft,  iii,  224.  L.  C.  D. 
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head  of  an  extensive  company  of  traders,  was  doubtless  the 
same  person  who,  as  a  trader,  had  been  so  severely  taxed  in 
the  way  of  tribute  by  the  Foxes,  and  whom  he  had  so  com- 
pletely humbled  and  driven  from  the  country.  Now  that  the 
field  was  clear,  and  he  had  established  a  high  reputation  among 
the  savages  for  great  bravery  and  enterprise,  how  natural  he 
should  vigorously  prosecute  his  plans  of  commerce,  as  we  see 
he  was  doing  in  1763,  seventeen  years  after  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  from  Wisconsin.  My  old  friend,  Mr. 
Fily,  many  years  ago  told  me  that  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  chief  Ke-o-kuk  and  her  mother, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  daughter,  by  a  Sauk  mother,  of  the 
same  Capt.  Mo  rand  who  had  led  the  early  expeditions  against 
the  Foxes.  But  within  the  next  twenty  years  after  1763,  he 
must  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  or  retired  from  the  Indian 
trade,  or  I  should  have  seen  or  known  something  more  of  him. 

Oapt.  Morand's  severe  chastisement  of  the  Foxes,  had  the 
effect  to  keep  the  Wisconsin  tribes  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
whites  for  many  years.  Meanwhile  the  little  settlement  at 
Green  Bay  appears  to  have  increased  very  slowly,  and  the  little 
garrison  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  some  period  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  war,  and  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  old  French  and  Indian  war  of  1754.  Augustin 
De  Langlade  continued  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  Charles  De 
Langlade  as  Indian  agent,  and  no  event  of  importance  occurred 
to  them,  or  their  little  settlement,  at  this  period. 

We  do  not  discover  that  the  progress  or  result  of  that  long 
contest,  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  war,  had  any  spe- 
cial influence  for  weal  or  woe  upon  the  Green  Bay  settlement, 
as  it  was  too  remote  to  feel  any  sensible  effects  from  the  oper- 
ations of  the  combatants.  But  it  opened  a  new  field  for  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Charles  De  Langlade.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  this  war,  he  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the 
15 
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prime  of  life,  and  full  of  vigor  and  activity.  He  had  been 
raised  on  the  extreme  frontiers,  and  though  half  Indian,  yet 
his  educational  advantages  had  been  fair;  and  he  had  been  for 
many  years  employed  by  the  Government  in  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Thus  he  combined  the  skill  and  strategy  of  the  borderer 
and  Indian,  and  had  had  much  experience  in  Indian  warfare 
from  the  tender  age  of  ten,  when  he  accompanied  his  uncle, 
Xing  Nis-so-wa-quet,on  a  war  expedition  ;  though  unfortunately 
the  details  are  lost  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  and  the  general 
character  only,  as  both  numerous  and  full  of  intrepidity,  are 
left  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  I  know  that  while 
yet  a  mere  youth,  and  not  very  far  from  the  time  when  lie 
first  went  upon  the  war-path  under  Nis-so-wa-quet,  his  father 
purchased  for  him  a  commission  in  the  French  marine,  and 
though  he  retained  this  commission  many  years,  I  have  no  evi- 
dence or  tradition  that  he  was  ever  actually  engaged  in  the 
naval  service. 

Such  was  the  high  standing  and  reputation  of  the  Sieur 
Charles  De  Langlade,  his  long  experience  in  border  service, 
his  personal  relationship  to  the  powerful  Ottawas,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  language  and  that  of  the  other  neighboring 
tribes,  and  his  great  influence  over  them,  that  he  was  at  once 
pointed  out  to  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor-General  of  New  France 
and  Louisiana,  as  admirably  fitted  to  head  the  partisan  forces 
of  border  French  and  Indians  of  the  North-West,  in  the  terrible 
conflict  about  to  commence. 

The  first  service  I  remember  of  my  grandfather's  in  this 
war,  was  to  raise  the  tribes  of  the  North-West,  I  think  the 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Menomonees,  Winnebagoes,  Pottawot- 
tamies,  Hurons  or  Wyandotts,  and  perhaps  others,  and  repair* 
with  their  chiefs,  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  for  its  defence  against 
the  English,  and  also  to  carry  the  war  against  the  frontier 
settlements  and  forts  of  the  British  Colonies.  This  was  in 
1755.  What  particular  chiefs  were  along,  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  my  grandfather  state,  but  I  doubt  not  that  La  Four  die 
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or  Nis-so-wa-quet  and  Pontiac  "were  of  the  number;  nor  do  I 
know  how  large  a  hand  my  grandfather  led  from  the  North- 
West;  but  I  remember  his  saying,  that  when  they  assembled 
at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  total  number  of  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  amounted  to  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred;  and  my  strong 
impression  is,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  force  was  composed  of 
the  bands  led  forth  by  my  grandfather,  the  Sieur  Charles  De 
Langlade.  Among  his  party,  who  served  under  him  on  this 
and  most  of  his  subsequent  campaigns  during  the  war,  were 
his  brother-in-law  Souiigny,  his  brave  nephew  Gautier  De  Ver- 
ville,  Pierre  Caree,  La  Choisie,  La  Fortune,  Amable,  De  Gere, 
Philip  De  Rocheblave,  Louis  Llamline,  and  Macliar.  The 
latter  was  my  father's  uncle,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Dousman,  of  Lake  Shawanaw. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  spies  were  sent  out 
to  discover  t  he  enemy's  approach,  and  they  soon  returned, 
reporting  .that  Braddock's  army  was  within  a  half  a,  day's 
march  of  the  Monongahela,  cutting  a  road  as  they  advanced. 
It  was  determined  that  11.  Boaujeu,  with  what  French  could 
be  spared,  and  the  Indian  force  under  De  Langlade,  should 
go  out  and  meet  the  enemy  at  the  Monongahela,  and  attack 
them  while  crossing  that  stream.  The  English  got  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Monongahela  about  noon,  halted  and  pre- 
pared for  dinner;  while  the  French  and  Indians  were  secreted 
on  the  other  shore.  De  Langlade  went  to  Beaujeu  and  told 
himi  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  that  the  attack  should  be  at 
once  commenced.  Beaujeu  made  no  reply.  De  Langlade 
then  called  the  chiefs  together,  and  desired  them:  to  go  to  Beau- 
jeu, and  demand  orders  to  commence  the  battle.  No  reply 
was  made  to  this  demand.  Then  De  Langlade  went  himself, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  at  once  attacking  the  English,  say- 
ing to  Beaujeu,  that  if  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  at  all,  then 
it  was  well  to  act  as  he  did,  but  if  fighting  was  to  be  done, 
then  was  the  time  to  do  it,  while  the  English  were  eating, 
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their  army  laid  aside,  or  while  attempting  to  cross  the  river; 
that  no  other  so  good  an  opportunity  could  occur,  and  that  the 
English  were  too  powerful  to  be  met  in  open  battle.  Beaujeu 
was  evidently  disheartened,  seeing  the  strength  of  the  English, 
and  seemed  in  great  doubt  what  to  do,  but  at  length  gave  orders 
to  commence  the  attack.  The  action  was  at  once  commenced, 
and  the  English  officers,  who  had  their  little  towels  pinned  over 
their  breasts,  seized  their  arms  and  took  part  in  the  conflict; 
and  a  good  many  of  them  were  killed  with  these  napkins  still 
pinned  on  their  coats — showing  how  suddenly  they  rushed  into 
the  battle.  The  English  occupying  the  lowest  ground,  almost 
invariably  over-shot  the  French,  and  their  cannon  balls  would 
strike  the  trees  half  wTay  up,  among  the  branches.  In  the  battle, 
Beaujeu  was  killed,  but  the  French  and  Indian  loss  was  very 
small;  and  the  most  who  were  killed  and  injured,  were  riot  hit 
by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  falling  limbs  cut  from 
the  trees  by  the  over-shooting  of  the  English  cannon. 

The  English  being  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss,  the  first  thing  to  claim  De  Langlade's  attention  was,  to 
cause  the  immense  stores  and  supplies  which  the  English 
had  abandoned,  to  be  searched,  and  all  the  liquors  poured 
upon  the  ground,  lest  the  Indians  should  indulge  so  freely  in 
potations  as  to  render  thenu  dangerous  to  the  French  and  to 
each  other.  While  the  Indians  looked  with  sorrow  upon  this 
apparent  waste  of  what,  in  their  estimation,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  worldly  comforts,  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  interfere  with  any  directions  of  their  venerated  leader. 
They  found  enough  of  excitement,  however,  at  the  time,  in 
searching  and  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Most  of  the 
British  officers  were  , superbly  clothed,  this  being  their  first 
campaign  since  their  arrival  from  Great  Britain,  and  their 
clothing  and  equipage  were  objects  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  Indians.  iSTor  were  the  Indians  alone  engaged  in  secur- 
ing the  plunder,  for  the  French,  or  many  of  them,  were  also 
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eagerly  employed  in  this  manner.  La  Choisie,  a  young  man 
of  De  Langlade's  party,  of  much  enterprise  and  promise,  dis- 
covered the  body  of  an  English  officer,  richly  dressed,  and  Philip 
De  Rocheblave,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered it,  hut  La  Choisie  managed  first  to  get  hold  of  the  well- 
filled  purse.  Rocheblave  stoutly  contended  for  a  part  of  the 
prize,  and  they  parted  in  no  friendly  way.  The  next  morning 
La  Choisie  was  found  assassinated,  and  his  purse  of  gold  miss- 
ing; and  while  there  was  no  evidence  of  De  Rocheblave's  guilt, 
he  was  strongly  suspected  of  the  crime.  I  know  nothing  further 
of  Philip  De  Rocheblave,  but  personally  knew  two  of  his 
nephews,  Pierre  and  I^oel  De  Rocheblave,  both  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  Pierre  became  first  a  clerk  and  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  iL  W.  Pur  Company. 

After  Braddock's  repulse,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  grand- 
father returned  home,  or  remained  at  Fort  du  Quesne  to  engage 
in  the  partisan  service.  We  find  Dumas,  the  Commandant  of 
Du  Quesne,  giving  him  orders,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1756,  to 
go  with  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  and  make  a  strike  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  make  discoveries  whether  the  English 
were  making  any  movements  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  ;  to 
guard  strictly  against  being  surprised  or  ambuscaded ;  and  if 
the  Indians  should  take  any  prisoners,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
prevent  their  torturing  them."" 

Of  De  Langlade's  partisan  services,  while  at  Fort  du  Quesne, 
I  can  only  mention  one  incident  which  he  narrated  to  me.  The 
Commandant  gave  him  orders  to>  take  a  party  of  French  and 
Indians,  and  go  to  a  certain  part  of  the  frontiers,  and  endeavor 
to  capture  a  prisoner,  from  whom  to  gain  information.  Reach- 
ing a  frontier  fort,  which 'must  have  been  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  or  Virginia,  he  managed  to  seize  a  sentinel  in 
the  night;  and  from  him  learned  that  an  officer  or  paymaster 


*See  Dumas'  instructions,  in  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin's  Address,  in  1850, 
before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  p.  32.  L.  C.  D. 
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was  expected  to  arrive  at  that  fort  at  a  certain  time  with  a 
large  supply  of  money  for  public  purposes.  So  De  Langlade 
took  a  proper  number  with  him,  and  among  them  a  French 
officer  who  had  a  little  clog  along,  and  they  ambuscaded  the 
road  upon  which  the  expected  prize  was  to  pass.  It  was  good 
sleighing  in  winter.  At  length  the  small  English  foot  guard 
preceding  the  sleigh  passed  the  ambuscade,  and  soon  the  sleigh 
passed  by  De  Langlade  who  rushed  out  in  the  rear  of  the  sleigh, 
when  the  French  officer  was  to  head  the  team,  but  his 
dog  gave  the  alarm  a  little  too  soon,  when  the  English  officer 
suspecting  some  trap  set  for  him,  instantly  turned  his  horses 
about  and  commenced  retracing  his  trail,  when  De  Langlade 
dashed  behind,  seized  hold  of  the  back  part  of  the  sleigh ;  but 
the  officer  within,  used  his  whip  freely  upon  his  horses,  and 
at  the  same  time  drew  his  pistol,  when  De  Langlade  snatched 
it  before  he  could  use  it,  and  then  the  Englishman,  used  his 
whip  so  nimbly  and  alternately  upon  his  horses  and  upon  De 
Langlade,  that  the  latter  finally  gave  up  any  further  attempt, 
and  thus  lost  the  much  coveted  prize.  The  pistol  was  his  only 
trophy.  To  the  premature  barking  of  the  little  dog,  he  attrib- 
uted the  miscarriage  of  his  scheme ;  and  he  used  to  repeat,  with 
great  pleasantry,  the  incident  of  his  whipping  and  the  exciting 
race.  The  English  foot-guard  were  captured.  My  grand- 
father, after  the  war,  frequently  met  this  English  officer  in 
Canada,  and  they  would  rehearse  the  exploit  with  much  good 
feeling. 

The  year  1757,  M.  De  Langlade  was  employed  in  Canada, 
and  served  under  Montcalm  in  the  capture  of  Eort  William 
Henry  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  he  received  the  following  order: 

-"PIERRE  RIGAUD  DE  VAUDREUIL,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gen- 
■    <tral  for  the  King  of  all  the  Country  of  New  France  and  Louisiana:— 

'"We  order  the  Sieur  Langlade,  Ensign  of  the  Troops,  detached  from 
the  Marine,  to  start  frcm  this  city  immediately  for  the  post  of  Michil- 
limackinac,  there  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  second  in  command  under 
the  orders  of  M.  De  Beaujeu,  Commandant  at  that  post. 

"Done  at  Montreal,  Sept.  8th,  1757.  VAUDREUIL." 
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De  Langlade,  the  following  year,  again  wended  his  way 
to  Canada,  at  the  head  of  his  French  and  Indian  force,  and 
shared  the  dangers  and  services  of  that  hard  campaign.  He 
was  among  the  troops  stationed  in  Fort  Ticonderoga — located 
on  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  down  its  sides  they  felled  the 
trees,  with  the  tops  downwards,  with  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
sharpened  so  as  to  obstruct  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  When, 
the  British  under  Gen.  Abercrombie  came,  and  undertook  to 
drive  the  French,  they  failed  after  much  very  severe  fighting. 
He  took  part  also  in  saving  Crown  Point  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  what 
my  grandfather  told  me,  that  after  the  hard  service  of  beating 
back  the  English  at  Ticonderoga,  he  repaired  with  his  trusty 
band  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  which  was  then  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  If  there,  he  must  have  had  a.  hand  in  defeating  Col. 
Grant;  and  he  spoke  of  the  French  being  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  well-appointed  troops  coming  against  them,  and 
therefore  set  fire  to  the  fort,  "and  retired  in  canoes  and  batteaux, 
down  the  Ohio — my  grandfather  probably  returning  home,  as 
it  was  then  late  in  the  autumn." 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  about  my  grandfather  being 
at  Fort  Niagara  in  1750,  but  presume  he  was,  as  he  served  on 
every  campaign;  and  I  dare  say  he  took  part  with  his  French 
and  Indian  force  in  the  fighting  that  transpired  a  little  dis- 
tance above  the  fort;,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  a  prospect 
of  usefulness,  retired  with  his  Indians  from  the  fated  place. 

I  know  full  well  that  he  participated  in  the  great  battle  be- 
fore Quebec,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  when  his  great  com- 
mander, Montcalm,  was  killed.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
the  battle,  as  well  as*  Am,able  De  Gere  and  some  aged  Meno- 
monees  who  served  under  him  there — among  them  Globe, 
son  of  old  Carron,  O-sau-wish-ke-no,  or  The  Yellow  Bird, 


*De  Peyster,  in  his  Miscellanies,  who  personally  knew  De  Langlade, 
conveys  the  idea  that  lie  marched  with  his  Indians,  "to  save  Crown 
Point,  and  Fort  du  Quesne."  L.  C.  D. 
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Ka-cha-ka-wa-she~ka,  or  The  Notch-Maker;  the  old  Chief, 
Carron,  was  also  there,  but  I  never  saw  him,  as  he  died  before 
my  recollection. 

De  Gere  used  to  say;  that  he  never  saw  so  perfectly  cool  and 
fearless  a  man  on  the  field  of  battle  as  my  grandfather ;  and 
that  either  here,  at  Monongahela,  or  at  Ticonderoga,  I  have 
forgotten  which,  he  saw  my  grandfather,  when  his  gun  barrel 
had  got  so  hot,  from  repeated  and  rapid  discharges,  that  he 
took  occasion  to  stop  a  little  while  that  it  might  cool,  when  he 
would  draw  his  pipe  from  his  pouch,  cut  his  tobacco,  fill  his 
pipe,  take  a  piece  of  punk-wood,  and  strike  fire  with  his  steel 
and  flinty  and  light  and  smoke  his  pipe,  and  all  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  at  his  own  fireside;  and  having  cooled  his  gun 
and  refreshed  himself,  would  resume  his  place,  and  play  well 
his  part  in  the  battle.  He  mourned  the  loss  of  his  two  brothers, 
who  fell  in  this  desperate  conflict.  The  engagement  over,  and 
the  surviving  French  commander  resolving  to  surrender  Quebec, 
De  Langlade  was  among  the  number  who  thought  there  was 
yet  no  real  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  and  believing  it  was 
effected  through  bribery,  retired  from  the  place  with  his  chosen 
followers  in  disgust. 

During  this  year,  1750,  and  probably  in  the  autumn,  my 
grandfather  De  Langlade  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Bourassa,  a  daughter  of  Laurent  Bourassa,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Montreal.  He  had  probably  become 
acquainted  with  this  lady  either  on  some  visits  to  Montreal, 
to  purchase  goods  for  the  Indian  Department,  or  when  sta- 
tioned there  while  in  the  service.  He  took  her  immediately 
to  his  home  at  Green  Bay.  She  knew  nothing  of  border  life, 
and  had  a  mortal  fear  of 'the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  some 
mischief-maker  circulated  a  report  that  the  Indians  were 
coming  there  with  evil  designs,  when  she  ran  to  the  next 
house  and  told  the  alarming  news,  and  then  hid  herself  under 
a  board-pile,  where  she  was  found,  not  by  the  Indians,  for 
none  came,  but  by  her  friends,  snugly  stowed  away,  almost 
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half  demented  with  fear.  At  another  time,  seeing  a  number 
of  Menomonee  Indians  come  into  the  store  and  [house,  which 
were  adjoining,  and  had  a  connecting  door,  my  grandmother 
fled  to  her  room,  and  fastened  the  door;  hut  her  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  open  the  doer  ajar,  and  peep  out,  when  she 
discovered  all  the  Indians  seated  around  the  room,  except  one, 
Pack-kau-sha,  who,  having  no  seat,  was  standing  up  near  her 
door.  She  at  once  concluded  he  was  watching  his  chance  to 
destroy  her,  and  in  her  frenzy,  without  knowing  what  she  was 
doing,  snatched  a  dull  round-bladed  case-knife,  dashed  open  the 
door,  and  seized  the  Indian  by  the  collar,  and  making  an  effort 
to  stab  him,  exclaimed,  "Pack-kau-sha,  you  rogue,  you  are  a 
dead  man !"  The  Indians  at  once  discovered  that  she  was 
greatly  excited  with  fear,  and  all  united  in  hearty  laughter  and 
strong  assurances  of  friendship.  Her  good  husband  wuuld 
quietly  say,  "What  are  you  doing,  my  wife  ?  Go  back  to  your 
room,  and  don't  disturb  us  here."  When  she  would  see  a  canoe 
of  Indians  coming,  she  would  open  the  door,  and  exclaim  in  the 
most  forlorn  manner — "They  are  coming !  they  are  coining ! 
"Now  we  shall  be  massacred I"  It  was  some  time  before  she  got 
the  better  of  her  foolish  whims  and  fears  about  the  Indians. 

Early  the  next  year,  1760,  Charles  De  Langlade  again 
repaired  to  Canada,  and  found  a  commission  of  Lieutenant 
awaiting  him,  from  the  King  of  France,  dated  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  which  evinced  in  a  high  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  his  King  and  Government.  But  while  he  served 
during  the  war  under  commissions  of  Ensign  and  Lieutenant, 
he  appears  to  have  held  commands  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Captain.  This  year's  service  must  have  been  very  severe  and 
trying,  demanding  unusual  care  and  anxiety  to  oppose  a 
much  superior  force.  Wnen  all  hope  of  much  longer  being 
able  to  maintain  possession  of  Canada  had  ceased,  Gov.  Vau- 
dreuil  gave  specific  directions  to  Charles  De  Langlade,  at 
Montreal,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1760,  to  take  charge  of 
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and  conduct  the  troops  under  his  command  to  Mackinaw,  and 
the  Indians  to  their  villages,  and  to  see  that  the  latter  should 
not  plunder  nor  insult  the  voyageurs  they  might  meet  by  the 
way;  and  that  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  place  the  Colony 
in  possession  of  the  British,  that  peace  might  soon  be  hoped  to 
follow;  and  also  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  two  companies 
of  English  deserters,  and  send  them  forward  to  Louisiana — 
where,  Ave  may  infer,  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
English,  into  whose  hands  all  New  France  would  soon  fall. 

Six  days  after  the  date  of  these  instructions,  Vaudreuil  sent 
a  despatch  to  Charles  I)e  Langlade,  notifying  him,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  diminution  of  his  troops,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  his  means  and  resources,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  all  Canada  to  the  British,  under  Gen.  Am- 
herst; that  Gen.  Amherst  came  in  view  of  that  city  on  the  6th, 
three  days  after  he,  l)e  Langlade,  had  taken  his  departure; 
that  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  are  advantageous  to  the 
colony,  and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Michillimakinae, 
who  have  liberty  to  enjoy  their  religion,  remain  in  possession  of 
their  real  and  personal  property,  and  their  peltries,  and  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  trade  the  same  as  the  proper  subjects  of 
Great  Britain;  that  the  same  conditions  are  granted  to  the 
military,  who  may  designate  some  one  in  their  absence  to  act 
for  them  in  their  behalf,  and  both  the  military  and  citizens  in 
general  may  sell  to  the  English  or  French  their  property,  or 
send  it  abroad  to  France  or  elsewhere,  if  they  see  proper  to  do 
so;  they  may  keep  their  negro  and  Pawnee  slaves,  but  must 
surrender  all  those  taken  from  the  English;  that  the  English 
General  has  declared,,  that  the  Canadians  becoming  subject  to 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  not  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
Coutume  de  Paris,  the  old  French  code  long  in  force;  the 
troops  are  not  to  serve  during  the  present  war,  and  are  to  give 
up  their  arms  before  returning  to  France  ;  that  you  will  assem- 
ble all  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  your  post,  and  make  them 
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lay  down  their  arms,  and  will  accompany  tliem  to  such  sea- 
port as  may  be  most  convenient  for  their  departure  for  France ; 
that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Michillimakinac  will  con- 
sequently be  under  the  command  of  the  officer  whom  Gen.  Am- 
herst may  order  to  that  post ;  that  you  will  send  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  St.  Joseph,  and  to  the  posts  of  that  region,  presuming 
that  there  may  be  some  soldiers  there,  that  they  and  the  inhabi- 
tants may  conform  to  it  ;  and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  France  with  all  your  friends.* 

Thus  ended  the  long  contest  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  for  American  dominion  and  supremacy.  ISTone  could 
have  felt  more  keenly  the  downfall  of  France,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  government  of  .New  France  to  the  British,  than  did 
Charles  De  Langlade.  Raised  on  the  frontiers,  and  having 
spent  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  he  w?as  fond  of  the  unrestrained 
freedom  he  enjoyed  in  common  with  his  border  countrymen, 
and  he  and  they  probably  dreaded  more  a  change  of  laws  and 
customs  than  of  rulers ;  but  in  this,  their  fears  were  groundless, 
for  their  conquerors  proved  quite  as  lenient  and  paternal  in 
their  government  as  had  the  French  before  them.  At  this  day, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  the  hardships  attendant  on  such  a 
partisan  service  as  that  in  which  De  Langlade  was  engaged, 
with  such  long  and  constant  marches  of  thousands  of  miles 
through  a  wilderness  country,  relying  mainly  upon  wild  game 
for  a  sustenance.  I  remember  he  told  me,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  and  his  party  were  nearly  starved,  they  discovered 
some  live  rattle-snakes,  and  by  means  of  forked  sticks  placed 
on  their  necks,  severed  their  heads  from  their  bodies,  dressed  the 
meat  and  made  a  most  savory  meal. 

I  think  I  may  in  truth  say,  that  in  all  this  protracted  war — 
a  war  emphatically  of  herculean  efforts  on  both  sides,  for  the 


♦Copies  of  these  instructions,  in  French,  may  be  seen  in  the  appen- 
dix to  Martin's  Historical  Address.  These  translations  are  full,  and 
carefully  made.  L.  C.  D. 
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prize  at  stake  was  immense, — no  officer  in  the  French  service 
could  have  traveled  so  many  miles,  suffered  so  many  privations 
and  hardships,  or  taken  part  in  so  many  services  and  conflicts, 
as  my  grandfather,  the  Sieur  Charles  De  Langlade.  Had  the 
French  been  successful,  his  name  and  fame  would  doubtless  have 
been  better  known  to  history ;  but  the  departure  of  the  French 
leaders,  immediately  after  the  war,  to  their  native  land,  and 
the  natural  dislike  of  the  discomfitted  party  to  publish  accounts 
of  their  deeds  and  services,  however  meritorious,  together  with 
the  far-oil  and  secluded  region  where  De  Langlade  resided,  and 
the  change  of  Government  in  his  country,  must  all  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  silence  of  history  in  failing  to  proclaim  his  distin- 
guished merits  and  services.  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  Vaud- 
reuil, Montcalm,  Dumas,  De  Beaujeu,  and  other  French  leaders, 
made  full  reports  of  my  grandfather's  arduous  and  persistent 
services  to  the  King  and  Government,  for  the  King  must  have 
been  made  fully  aware  of  his  services,  or  he  would  not  have 
sent  him  a  commission ;  and  this  prompts  me  to  express  the 
hope,  that  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  as  other  States  have 
wisely  done,  will,  at  an  early  day,  authorize  the  procurement 
from  the  archives  of  both  France  and  Great  Britain,  a  faithful 
transcript  of  all  documents,  not  only  relating  to  my  grandfather, 
but  to  the  early  expeditions  of  De  Louvigny,  De  Lignery,  and 
Morand,  and  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  French  and  English. 
regime  in  Wisconsin.  They  should  be  procured,  and  published 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Historical  Society's  Collections. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  thing  of  the  Green 
Bay  land  grant  of  an  extensive  territory,  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Indian  trade,  made  by  Gov.  Vaudreuil,  in  October, 
3  759,  to  Kigaud  Vaudreuil  and  wife,  and  confirmed  by  the 
French  King,  in  January,  1700,  at  a  critical  period,  just  before 
the  subjugation  of  Canada  by  the  British,  and  which  was  in 
1766,  transferred  to  William  Grant.  If  any  knowledge  of 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  settlers  here  at  that  period,  it  must 
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have  made  them  not  a  little  uneasy,  and  its  early  rejection 
had  so  quieted  the  matter,  that  nothing  was  said  of  it  in  my 
early  day.* 

When  Mackinaw  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
Capt.  George  Etherington,  its  Commandant,  sent  word  to 
the  principal  French  settlers  of  the  neighboring  settlements 
dependent  upon  that  post,  to  report  themselves  in  person  at 
Mackinaw,  probably  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government,  and  advise  with  reference  to  the  proper 
persons  in  their  respective  settlements  to  fill  the  local  offices 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  This  was  all  very  proper,  and 
was  not  only  designed  to  make  the  British  Commandant  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things,  within  the  sphere 
of  his  command,  but  was  most  likely  designed  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  assuring  the  French  people  of  the  solicitude 
of  the  British  Government  to  consult  their  wants  and  feelings, 
and  promote  their  interests  and  prosperity.  This  was  both 
wise  and  politic  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  and 
had  a  happy  effect  in  winning  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
their  new  subjects.  Among  those  who  repaired  to  Mackinaw, 
in  obedience  to  this '  invitation,  were  the  Sieur  August  in  and 
the  Sieur  Charles  Be  Langlade.  They  took  their  families 
with  them,  and  probably  took  that  occasion  to  convey  to 
Mackinaw,  to  exchange  for  goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  what- 
ever furs  and  peltries  they  had  gathered  in  barter,  for  they 
had  several  Indian  servants  with  them,  probably  as  boatmen 
and  voyageurs.  The  visit  to  Capt.  Etherington  was  pleasant, 
and  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  British  captain  took 
special  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  so 
prominent  men  among  'both  the  French  and  Indians  as  the 
Do  Langlades;  and  either  at  this  time,  or  not  very  long  after, 
Charles  De  Langlade  was  re-appointed  to  superintend  the 
Indians  of  the  Green  Bay  Department,  and  re-instated  in  his 

*See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Wisconsin,  i.  128,  350. 
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command  of  the  militia.  The  following  permission  to  return 
and  reside  at  Green  Bay,  is  among  the  very  few  papers  of  my 
grandfather  now  preserved: 

"Michtllimakinac,  April  13,  1763. 
"I  have  this  date  given  permission  to  Messrs.  Langlade,  father  and 
son,  to  live  at  the  Post  of  La  Baye,  and  do  hereby  order  that  no  person 
may  interrupt  them  in  their  voyage  thither  with  their  wives,  children, 
BorvanfH  and  baggage. 

GEO.  ETHERINGTON,  Commandant." 

We  soon  find  Charles  De  Langlade  back  at  Mackinaw,  I 
suppose  to  purchase  goods  for  his  father,  or  for  the  Indian 
Department,  and  perhaps  had  to  wait  there  awhile  for  the  ar- 
rival of  such  goods  from  Montreal.  A  part  of  the  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Pontiac,  and 
formed  the  design  of  surprising  the  garrison,  while  the  others 
were  opposed  to  this  new  attempt  to  embroil  the  Indian  tribes 
in  difficulties  with  the  English.  De  Langlade  learned  the 
condition  of  things  from  his  Indian  friends  who  were  not  a 
party  to  the  scheme,  and  went  to  Ca.pt.  Etherington  and  told 
him  of  the  designs  against  the  fort.  Etherington  would 
then  summon  before  him  Match-i-ku-is,*  and  other  leading 
Ottawa  chiefs  implicated  in  the  plot,  when  they  would  stoutly 
deny  it;  thereupon  Etherington  would  dismiss  both  the  In- 
dians and  their  suspicions.  Again  and  again  would  De 
Langlade  warn  him,  and  with  the  same  result.  Finally  he 
went  once  more,  and  repeated  his  firm  convictions  of  the 
threatened  misfortunes;  when  Etherington  replied,  "Mr. 
De  Langlade,  I  am  weary  of  hearing  the  stories  you  so  often 
bring  me;  they  are  the  foolish  twaddle  of  old  women, 
and  unworthy  of  belief;  the  Indians  have  nothing  against 
the  English,  and  cherish  no  evil  designs ;  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  trouble  me  with  any  more  such  stuff.'7 

*Cok  De  Peyster,  who  commanded  at  Mackinaw  at  the  period  of  1774 
to  1779,  and  knew  Match-i-ku-is  well,  speaks  in  his  Miscellanies  of  "bold 
Match-i-ku-is — the  same  who  surprised  Mackinaw  in  17G3,"  who,  "under 
pretence  of  playing,  kicked  the  ball  over  the  fort  picquets,  rushed  in 
with  his  band,  with  arms  concealed,  and  accomplished  his  purpose." 

L.  C.  D. 
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"Capt.  Etherington,"  said  De  Langlade',  "I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  any  more  of  these  old  women's  stories,  as  you  call 
them,  but  I  beg  you  will  remember  my  faithful  warnings. " 
Ether ington  was  obstinate — the  ball-play  was  had  on  the 
Queen's  birth-day — he  was  a  spectator — the  ball  was  every  now 
and  then  purposely  knocked  over  the  picketing  into  the  fort, 
and  thrown  back  to  them  by  the  garrison,  when  at  length  Eth- 
erington ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened  so  the  Indians  could 
get  it  themselves.  The  next  time  they  knocked  the  ball  into 
the  fort,  they  all  rushed  in,  and  commenced  to  massacre.  It 
was  quick  work,  and  soon  over ;  and  though  M.  De  Langlade 
was  there,  he  had  no  time  nor  opportunity  to  be  of  any  service. 

Capt.  Etherington  and  Lieut.  Leslie,  who  were  among  the 
survivors,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  came  near  be- 
ing burned  at  the  stake ;  the  wood  was  all  ready,  and  the  pris- 
oners pinioned,  and  the  torch  would  soon  have  been  applied, 
when  M.  De  Langlade  arrived  with  a  party  of  friendly  Indians, 
and  he  at  once  stepped  up  to  the  prisoners  and  cut  the  cords 
from  their  arms,  and  then,  in  a  firm,  determined  manner,  told 
the  hostile  Indians,  "If  you  are  not  pleased  witli  what  I  have 
done,  I  am  ready  to  meet  you;"  but  none  came  forward;  they 
saw  too  plainly  that  he  and  Jiis  friends  were  well  prepared 
to  fight,  and  they  knew  that  Charles  Do  Langlade  was  a  stranger 
to  fear.  Now  that  he  had  saved  Etherington  and  Leslie  from 
the  stake,  he  turned  to  the  former  and  said,  "Now,  Capt.  Eth- 
erington, if  you  had  listened  to  the  old  women's  stories,  of 
which  I  timely  warned  you,  you  would  not  now  be  in  your  pres- 
ent humiliating  situation,  with  your  men  nearly  all  slain."  The 
surviving  officers  and  soldiers  were  sent,  under  an  escort  of 
friendly  Indians,  to  Montreal. 

Pontiac's  plan  of  surprising  all  the  British  posts  in  the 
West,  included  Green  Bay;  and  the  capturing  of  this  fort  was 
confided  to  the  mixed  band  at  Milwaukee,  composed  mostly 
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of  Pottawottamies  and  Ottawas,  with  some  Chippewa s  and 
Menomonees.  The  Mcnomonee  nation  were  friendly  to  the 
English,  and  their  head  chief  at  this  time  was  Cka-kau-cko- 
ka-ma,  or  The  Old  King/'  and  his  speaker  was  the  half-breed, 
Carron,  son  of  the  early  French  trader  w7ho  joined  the  Lan- 
glades  soon  after  their  first  settlement  at  Green  Bay.  It  ap- 
pears by  Gorrell's  Journal,  that  Carron  at  this  time  was  much 
thought  of  by  both  the  French  and  English.  His  oldest  son 
Glode,  when  a  mere  youth,  had  shared  in  the  battle  of  Que- 
bec, under  the  banner  of  Charles  De  Langlade.  Carron 
had  married  a  sister  of  Wau-pe-se-pin,  or  The  Wild  Potatoe, 
a  prominent  Menomonee, who  visiting  Milwaukee,  was  inveigled 
into  taking  part  with  them  in  the  Pontiac  scheme,  and 
wras  persuaded  to  bear  a  red  wampum  belt  to  his  nation,  in- 
viting them  to  assist  in  taking  the  fort.  At  my  father,  Pierre 
Grignon's,  then  residing  at  Green  Bay,  Wau-pe-se-pin  was 
met  by  Old  Carron,  who,  addressing  him,  said:  "I  know  the 
object  of  your  visit,  and  the  purport  of  Pontiac's  message;  I 
want  no  such  message  as  that,  as  I  mean  to  do  no  wrong  to 
my  British  friends.  Is  it  possible  that  you,  too,  are  leagued  with 
the  Milwaukee  band  ?  Go  back,  then,  to  your  home  among 
them,  and  let  me  see  your  face  no  more !"  Failing  to  influ- 
ence his  brother-in-law  Carron,  Wau-pe-se-pin  gave  up  his 
mission  as  hopeless,  and  retired  to  his  cabin,  instead  of  re- 
tracing his  steps  to  Milwaukee.  While  Carron  and  his 
faithful  Menomonees  were  on  the  alert,  strictly  watching  lest 
the  Milwaukee  band  might  attempt  some  mischief,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  dare  attempt,  at  length  Lieut.  Gorrell, 
the  Commandant  of  the  fort,  receiving  instructions  to  abandon 
the  post,  left  Green 'Bay,  guarded  to  Mackinaw  by  Carron 

*Cha-kau-cho-ka-ma  sickened  and  died,  while  temporarily  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  with  some  of  his  family,  about  1821;  he  was  then  nearly  blind, 
and  I  think  he  was  at  least  one  hundred  years  old.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  sense,  but  no  public  speaker,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  na- 
tion. His  certificate  as  Grand  Chief  of  the  Menomonees,  given  him  by 
Gov.  Haldimand,  of  Canada,  August  17,  1778,  which' has  been  preserved 
by  his  family,  is  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society.  Osh- 
kosh  and  Young  Man  are  his  grandsons. 
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and  a  party  of  Menomonees ;  and  for  his  faithful  adherence 
to  the  English,  and  rejection  of  the  counsels  of  Pontiac,  Car- 
ron  was  subsequently  presented  with  a  large  silver  medal  by 
the  British  authorities,  with  a:  certificate  of  his  chieftainship 
and  good  services.  The  tradition  mentioned  by  Judge  Lock- 
wood,  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Society's  Collections,  relative 
to  the  abandonment  of  Green  Bay,  is  without  foundation. 
Tomah,  the  son  of  Old  Carron,  instead  of  then  being  at  tho 
head  of  the  Menomonees,  was  a  mere  child;  and  nothing  tran- 
spired, as  the  tradition  represents,  that  could  be  construed  into 
the  Menomonees  disarming,  or  attempting  to  disarm,  any  part 
of  Gorrell's  party.  It  may  here  be  stated,  that  no  more  British 
troops  were  sent  to  garrison  Green  Bay. 

Pontiac,  who  was  the  prime-mover  of  these  troubles  at 
Mackinaw,  Green  Bay  and  elsewhere,  was  always  represented 
to  me  as  a  chief  of  the  Hurons,  not  of  the  Ottawas,  and  my 
grandfather,  who  knew  him  personally,  spoke  of  him  as  an 
Indian  of  great  intelligence  and  shrewdness;  but  I  remember 
nothing  further  of  his  history,  character  or  family.  Of  Old 
Carron's  services,  I  know  nothing  further  with  any  certainty, 
though  I  think  he  must  have  served  during  nearly  all  the  old 
French  and  Indian  wars  under  my  grandfather,  as  he  was  in- 
variably spoken  of  as  being  always  ready.  He  died  at  the 
old  Menomonee  village,  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Howard, 
called  the  Old  King's  Village,  about  the  year  1780,  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  By  his  wife,  he  had  seven  children,  Glode, 
Tomah,  She-qua-ne-ne,  I-om-e-tah,  and  three  daughters; 
I-oiru-e-tah,  a  chief,  born  about  1772,  and  his  younger  sister, 
are  yet  living  at  Lake  Shawanaw.  Old  Carron  had  two 
children  each  by  two  other  women — one  of  them  a  Sauk 
woman,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  while  on  a  war 
expedition  against  the  Osages  or  Pawnees.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  handsomest  man  among  the  Menomonees ;  I  remember 
seeing  his  aged  widow  at  the  Bay  when  I  was  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Of  Wau-pe-se-pin,  or  The  Wild  Poiatoe, 
16 
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who  endeavored  to  embroil  the  Menomonees  in  Pontiac's  war, 
I  can  say  I  knew  him  well;  he  was  no  chief,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  career  worthy  of  special  note.  He  died  at  the  Big 
Kau-kau-lin,  about  1805. 

After  the  Poritiac  war,  Augustin  De  Langlade  for  several 
years  continued  in   the  Indian   trade  at  Green  Bay.  My 
mother,  who  was  born  in  1703,  related  to  me,  that  when  she 
-  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  she  was  once  in  the  store,  when 
an  Indian  came  in,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  a  small 
Indian  axe,  when  her  grandfather,  August! n  De  Langlade, 
handed  out  one  from  under  the  counter;  when  the  Indian  in- 
quired if  he  had  any  more?    M.  De  Langlade  bent  down  to  get 
some  others,  and  as  he  arose,  the  Indian,  in  mere  sport,  made 
a  motion,  as  if  to  strike  the  old  gentleman  on  the  head  with 
the  first  axe  handed  out,  when  my  mother  exclaimed,  ^Grand- 
pa, he  is  going  to  cut  your  neck !"    He  arose  quickly,  and, 
with  one  of  the  small  axes,  knocked  the  Indian  over.  Picking 
himself  up,  the  Indian  apologized  to  M.  De  Langlade,  that 
he  only  intended  it  for  a  joke.    He  was  told  in  reply,  that 
such  things  were  too  serious  for  rude  sport,  and  there  the 
matter  ended.    This  is  the  latest  occurrence  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  concerning  the  Sieur  Augustin  De  Langlade, 
and  hence  infer  that  he  died  not  very  long  after — say  about 
1771,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five  years,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  at  the  old  cemetery  at  Green  Bay.    He  has  been 
represented  to  me  as  a  very  good  man,  quiet  in  his  demeanor, 
but  quick  to  resent  an  injury.    I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Ottawa  wife  of  Augustin  De  Langlade,  ami  suppose 
after  his  death  she  may  have  returned  to  her  Indian  friends 
near  Mackinaw;  but  on  the  14th  September,  1782,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Sinclair,  of  Mackinaw,  gives  "Madame  Langlade  permission 
to  go  to  Green  Bay,  and  enter  into  possession  of  her  houses, 
gardens,  farms  and  property,  and  to  take  a  hired  man  with 
her."*    I  presume  she  did  not  long  survive  the  date  of  this 


*  Martin's  Historical  Address. 
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permission,  as  I  was  then  over  two  years  of  age,  and  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  her.  But  for  this  written  per- 
mission of  Gov.  Sinclair's,  I  should  have  thought  that  my  great 
grandmother  had  died  before  her  husband,  as  I  never  remember 
to  have  heard  my  mother  speak  of  her. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Charles 
De  Langlade,  who  was  then  fifty-two  years  old,  was  persuaded 
by  Capt.  De  Peyster,  commanding  at  Mackinaw,  to-  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Avar  should  his  services  be  needed;  and  this, 
as  De  Peyster  remarks  in  his  Miscellanies,  was  equivalent  to 
"securing  all  the  Western  Indians  in  our  interest."  He  was 
soon  required  to  raise  an  Indian  force,  and  repair  to  Canada 
for  its  defence,  and  with  a  large  body  of  Sioux,  Sauks,  Foxes, 
Menomonees,  Winnebagoes,  Pottawottamies,  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas,  he  marched  for  Montreal.  Upon  their  arrival  there, 
a  grand  council  was  held,  a  large  ox  was  roasted  whole,  and 
served  up  to  the  Indians  at  a  war-feast;  and  when  La  Rock, 
the  Sioux  interpreter,  failed  to  perform  his  duty,  De  Langlade 
supplied  his  place  by  having  the  Sioux  render  their  speeches 
into  the  Chippewa  tongue,  which  was  pretty  generally  known 
among  the  Indians  in  the  North-West,  when  he  could  render  it 
from  the  Chippewa  into  French.  While  in  Canada  on  this 
service,  I  remember  he  served  under  Gen.  Campbell,  but  for- 
get his  particular  services  rendered.  My  recollection  is,  that 
as  occasion  required,  he  went  to  Canada  with  his  Indian  force 
several  times  during*  the  war,  but  I  can  give  no  particulars.  I 
presume  he  was  there  at  the  time  Gov.  Haldimand  gave  Cha- 
kau-cha-ka-ma,  or  The  Old  King,  the  great  medal  and  certificate, 
the  latter  of  which,  dated <Aug.  17th,  1778,  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society. 

After  Col.  George  Rogers  Clarke  had  conquered  the  Illi- 
nois country,  the  British  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  Detroit, 
planned  an  expedition,  in  the  winter  of  1778-79,  against 
Clarke ;  but,  though  so  far  successful  as  to  re-possess  Vin- 
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cennes,  Hamilton  and  his  forces  were  suddenly  attacked  in 
turn  by  the  gallant  Clarke,  and  made  prisoners  of  war.  It 
had  been  Hamilton's  plan,  as  the  summer  of  1779  should  roll 
around,  to  re-conquer  the  rest  of  the  Illinois  country ;  but  his 
hopes  were  suddenly  blasted  by  the  daring  and  gallantry  of  his 
wily  antagonist.  Without,  however,  knowing  anything  of  Ham- 
ilton's misfortune,  Capt.  De  Peyster  called  a  grand  council  of 
the  North- Western  tribes  to  assemble  at  l'Arbre  Croche,  near 
Mackinaw,  early  in  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying 
an  Indian  force  to  make  a  diversion  towards  Fort  Ghartres,  in 
favor  of  Gov.  Hamilton.* 

Pierre  Caree  had  been  sent  to  Milwaukee  to  invite  the 
Indians  there  to  attend  the  grand  council;  and  failing  of 
success,  Gan tier  Do  Vcrville,  De  Langlade's  nephew,  who 
had  served  with  him  during  the  old  French  war,  and 
thus  far  in  the  Revolutionary  contest,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Indians,  next  went;  but  he  returned, 
reporting  that  he  had  met  with  no  better  success — 'that 
the  Indians  had  laughed  at  him.f  jSTow  De  Langlade 
went,  determined  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  council,  and 
take  up  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the  British.  He  talked 
with  them  awhile  without  any  apparent  favorable  results, 
when  he  concluded  to  resort  to  his  knowledge  of  Indian 
habits  and  customs.  He  built  a  lodge  in  the  midst  of  the 
village,  with  a  door  at  each  end ;  had  several  dogs  killed,  and 
had  the  dog-feast  prepared ;  then  placed  the  raw  heart  of  a  dog 
on  a  stick  at  each  door.  Then  the  Indians  partook  of  the  feast, 
when  De  Langlade,  singing  the  war  song,  and  marching 
around  within  the  ledge,  as  he  passed  one  door  ho  bent 
down  and  took  a  bite  of  the  raw  heart,  and  repeated  the 
same  ceremony  as  he  passed  the  other — an  appeal  to  Indian 

♦These  movements  of  Clark  and  Hamilton  are  stated  on  authority  of 
Clark's  MS.  Papers,  and  De  Peyster's  Miscellanies.  L.  C.  D. 

tNo  wonder  Col.  De  Peyster  denominated  them  "those  runegates  of 
Milwaukee — a  horrid  set  of  refractory  Indians."  L.  C.  D. 
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bravery,  that  if  they  possessed  brave  hearts  themselves,  they 
would  follow  his  example,  and  accompany  him  to  war.  They 
could  not  resist  this  ancient  and  superstitious  custom;  and  so 
one  after  another  joined  in  the  war  song  and  tasted  the  dogs' 
[hearts,  till  all  had  become  followers  of  De  Langlade,  and  he 
led  them  forth  to  the  grand  council  at  l'Arbre  Croche.  After 
the  grand  council  was  held,  and  brave  speeches  made,  the  In- 
dian force,  under  De  Langlade  and  De  Verville,  embarked  upon 
Lake  Michigan;  and  upon  arriving  at  St.  Joseph's,  they  learned 
of  Hamilton's  surrender,  and  returned  much  dissatisfied.* 

My  grandfather,  De  Langlade,  remained  in  service  in  the 
Indian  Department  till  the  end  of  the  war;  and  he  and  his 
faithful  companion  and  nephew,  Gautier  De  Verville,  both  serv- 
ing as  captains.  As  there  were  no  expeditions  by  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  North-West,  there  was  no  active  service  for 
them  to  perform. 

I  will  mention  what  little  I  know  of  an  event  at  this  period, 
but  in  which,  however,  my  grandfather  had  no  part.  Jean 
Marie  Ducharme,  a  trader  from  Montreal,  had  wended  his 
way  up  the  Missouri  river  with  goods,  and  carried  on  a 
profitable  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  without  license  or 
permission  of  the  Spanish,  authorities  at  Pancore  or  St.  Louis ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  he  descended  the  Missouri 
with  his  boat  of  furs  and  peltries,  a  band  of  Spaniards  inter- 
cepted him  ;  the  most  of  his  party,  when  they  saw  the  Span- 
iards approaching,  fled  and  left  him,  when  he  had  only  a 
young  iman  whom  he  had  raised,  and  a  Pawnee  Indian,  re- 
maining with  him,  who  fired  upon  their  assailants.  They  were 
too  weak,  however,  to  make  any  successful  resistance,  and  fi- 
nally fled,  and  though  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to  take  Du- 
charme, he  eluded  them  and  escaped.  His  goods  were  seized 
and  confiscated,  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars. 


*The  result  of  this  expedition  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Col.  De 
Peyster's  Miscellanies.  L.  C.  D. 
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Making  his  way  back  to  Mackinaw,  with  no  very  amiable 
feelings  towards  the  Spaniards  at  Pancore,  he  soon  managed 
to  get  up  quite  a  large  expedition,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  for 
their  chastisement.  It  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely, 
if  not  exclusively,  a  volunteer  affair,  yet  my  recollection  is  that 
my  grandfather  told  me,  that  Lieut.  Gov.  Sinclair,  of  Macki- 
naw, gave  it  his  countenance  and  encouragement.  The  num- 
bers engaged  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  pretty  large,  and 
they  were  mostly  Indians.  The  bold  Ottawa  chief  Match-i- 
ku-is  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Indians,  and  was  honored 
with  the  title  of  General.  They  came  by  the  way  of  Green 
Bay,  where  they  were  joined  by  Po-e-go-na,  or  The  Feather- 
Shedder,  Mu-wa-sha,  or  The  Little  Wolf,  Le  Baron,  and  other 
noted  Menomonee  warriors,  and  some  Winnebagoes.  From 
Green  Bay,  they  took  the  usual  route  up  Fox  river  to  the  Wis- 
consin Portage,  and  thence  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Missis- 
sippi. The  expedition,  however,  accomplished  but  little ;  they 
killed  a  few  innocent  people  around  Pancore  or  St.  Louis,  and 
were  foiled  in  their  chief  design,  and  returned  dissatisfied. 
About  the  year  1788,  I  saw  General  Match-i-ku-is  at  Green 
Bay,  who  seemed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  title,  for 
he  wore  a  bright  red  British  dress  coat,  with  epaulettes,  and 
cut  quite  a  figure.  lie  Avas  then  getting  old,  and  was  a  tall, 
large-sized  Indian.  Young  as  I  was,  he  attracted  my  attention, 
and  my  grandfather  told  me  about  him  and  his  Pancore  ex- 
pedition, otherwise  I  should  not  probably  have1  known  anything 
of  it.  My  grandfather  had  a  dislike  towards  General  Match- 
i-ku-is,  and  remarked  that  he  was  unreliable  and  treacherous, 
brave  and  sanguinary,  and  probably  had  more  special  reference 
to  his  treacherous  conduct  at  the  surprise  of  Mackinaw  in  170.'). 
I  may  add,  that  I  ami  quite  confident  that  my  grandfather  did 
not  accompany  the  Pancore  expedition,  nor  do  I  think  any 
whites  at  Green  Bay  joined  it. 

I  do  not  know  much  of  Jean  Marie  Ducharme — 'never 
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having  seen  him;  but  he  was  mjany  years  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  finally  retired  to  Lachine,  near  Montreal, 
his  native  region,  where  he  had  a  fine  property,  and  died 
there  about  1800  to  1S05.  He,  had  three  sons  in  this  country, 
Joseph,  Dominick,  and  Paul  —  the  former  of  whom,  I  remem- 
ber, went  to  Lachine  to  settle  his  father's  estate;  and  Paul 
Ducharme  yet  survives,  at  about  eighty  years  of  age.  I  have 
heard  that,  about  1782,  Jean  Marie  Ducharme  once  left 
Mackinaw  on  a  trading  expedition,  without  obtaining  the 
necessary  written  license  or  permission  from  Lieut.  Gov.  Sin- 
clair, who,  on  his  return,  required  him,  for  his  disobedience, 
to  provide  fifteen  hundred  bundles  of  wild  hay,  weighing  i 
som)o  fifteen  pounds  to  the  bundle,  for  the  King's  public  sup- 
plies, and  paid  the  penalty.  About  the  same  time,  one  St. 
Paul  De  La  Croix,  a  trader,  also  departed  on  a  trading  voy- 
age without  permission,  and,  like  Ducharme,  was  directed  to 
pay  the  same  penalty,  for  disobedience  of  a  well-known  order. 
But  D©  La  Croix,  who  was  rather  a  hard  case  to  manage, 
said  that  the  King  lived  over  the  ocean,  and  he  didn't  believe 
he  needed  any  hay  ;  if  he  thought  he,  reallj  stood,  in  need  of 
any,  he  would  procure  some  for  him ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
shouldn't  get  any.  Sinclair  could  not,  or  did  not,  enforce 
the  fine.  I  can  only  further  say  of  Jean  Marie  Ducharme, 
that  he  had  a  brother  Dominick  Ducharme,  and  a  cousin 
Laurent  Ducharme,  the  latter  of  whonn  was  at  Mackinaw 
when  surprised  in  17 63,  and  both  were  many  years  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade  in  the  North-West.* 

*Of  Ducharme  and  his  expedition,  by  a  visit  to  the  venerable  Paul 
Ducharme,  of  Green  Bay,  we  are  enabled  to  add  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars.  Mr.  Ducharme  stated  that  he  himself  was  a  native  of 
Lachine,  Canada,  and  has  attained  the  age  of  about  eighty-seven  years; 
that  he  came  to  Green  Bay  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  a 
clerk  for  his  brother,  Dominick  Ducharme,  an  Indian  trader,  and  has 
ever  since,  for  a  period  of  about  sixty-three  years,  remained  in  the  coun- 
try. That  his  father,  Jean  Marie  Ducharme,  was  residing  at  Lachine 
when  the  Americans  invaded  Canada  in  1775-76,  and  they  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  take  part  with  them  in  the  contest  then  waging 
against  the  mother  country,  but  he  deemed  it  best  to  maintain  neu- 
trality; that  the  Americans,  while  in  Canada,  were  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions,  but  would  never  plunder,  not  even  chickens;  that  they 
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In  or  about  1782,  Lieut.  Gov.  Sinclair  gave  to  my  grand- 
father a  grant  to  all  his  lands  at  Green  Bay,  including  his  im- 
provements and  such  prairies  as  he  may  have  used  for  meadow, 
and  wood  lands  used  for  wood,  or  sugar-making;  this  docu- 
ment I  confided  to  Col.  Isaac  Lee,  the  IT.  S.  Commissioner, 
in  1820,  to  examine  into  the  land  titles  at  Green  Bay  and  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  and  he  took  it  to  Detroit  with  him,  and  dying 
soon  after,  I  never  was  able  to  reclaim  it. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war2  my  grandfather,  De  Langlade, 
remained  in  his  Indian  agency  at  Green  Bay,  having  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  and  also  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  militia.  It  was  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Canadians,  on  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year,  to  have 
a  holiday,  raise  a  flag-pole,  and  salute  it  with  vollies  of  dis- 
charges, well  blackening  it  over,  and  all  these  demonstrations 
were  designed  as  complimentary  to  their  militia.  Commandant; 
and  thus  Avas  Charles  De  Langlade  most  affectionately  rever- 
enced and  honored  by  the  simple-hearted  people  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  De  Langlade,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bourassa, 

would,  in  a  respectful  manner,  beg  for  sour  milk;  and  that  his  father 
admired  them,  and  was  determined  not  to  take  up  arms  against  so 
brave  and  suffering  a  people,  but  was  at  length  forced  to  do  so,  and 
aided  to  expel  them  from  Canada.  He  had  been  imprisoned  a  year  by 
the  British  authorities  for  having  furnished  the  Americans  food  and 
supplies,  and  he  never  after  liked  the  English. 

He  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  in  the  North-West,  con- 
veying his  goods  from  Lachine  and  Montreal,  and  making  Mackinaw 
his  chief  trading  post.  In  1778  or  1779,  he  had  ventured  high  up  the 
Missouri  river  with  his  trading  boats,  and  the  Spaniards  getting  jeal- 
ous of  his  trade,  took  his  goods,  and  if  they  did  not  capture  him,  as  it 
seems  they  did  not,  he  must  have  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  obtain  indemni- 
fication. He  was  there  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  in  confinement  a 
year.  He  had  been  so  successful  in  his  Indian  trade  up  the  Missouri, 
that  the  Spanish  traders  united  in  making  representations  against  him, 
as  not  only  interfering  w|th  their  trade,  but  as  getting  too  much  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians,  for  a  foreigner.  He  was  in  danger  of  being 
executed,  but  at  length  proved  that  he  had,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
at  a  heavy  ransom,  redeemed  Spanish  captives  from  the  Indians,  and 
saved  their  lives;  whereupon  he  was  liberated.  Indignant  at  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  his  long  imprisonment,  he  led  an  expedition  against 
St.  Louis,  to  chastise  the  Spaniards  and  make  reprisals,  but  his  son 
could  not  recall  the  details.  He  often  heard  his  father  speak  of  Match- 
i-ku-is  as  a  brave  chief;  he  must  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Mackinaw 
region. 

Jean  Marie  Ducharme  died  at  his  residence  at  Lachine,  about  the 
year  1803.  He  was  then  nearly  blind,  his  head  all  white,  but  he  walked 
erect,  and  was  perhaps  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  L.  C.  D. 
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had  two  children,  Lalotte,  born  in  1760  or  1761,  who  was 
married  to  one  Bareellou,  but  died  the  next  year  childless;  and 
my  mother  Domitelle,  bom  in  1763,  who  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  my  father,  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  in  1776,  when  she 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  My  grandfather  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Green  Bay,  occasionally  making  a  journey  to 
Mackinaw  or  Toronto  on  public  or  private  business,  for  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  Indian  agency,  and  the  command  of  the 
militia,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  a  farm  which  was  man- 
aged by  my  father,  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  and  received  an  an- 
nuity of  eight  hundred  dollars  while  he  lived,  as  half-pay,  from 
the  British  Government,  for  his  services  during  the  American 
Revolution,  and  he  also  received  for  those  services  a  grant  of 
3,000  acres  of  land  on  the  La  Trenche  river  in  Canada.  He 
now  felt  the  weight  of  years,  and  in  January,  1800,  after  an 
illness  of  two  weeks,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
and  his  remains  were  buried  beside  those  of  his  father  in  the 
cemetery  at  Green  Bay. 

Thus  passed  away  the  Sieur  Charles  De  Langlade,  whose 
long  life  was  one  of  varied  excitement,  replete  with  martial 
deeds,  and  scenes  of  deepest  interest  in  the  forest  and  among 
the  savages.  He  had,  as  he  often  stated,  been  in  ninety-nine 
battles,  skirmishes,  and  border  forays,  and  used  to  express  a 
desire  in  his  old  age  that  he  could  share  in  another,  so  as  to 
make  the  number  one  hundred.  He  was  mild  and  patient, 
but  could  never  brook  an  insult;  friendly  and  benevolent  in 
his  feelings,  and  was  devotedly  loved  by  all  classes  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  very  industrious,  and  always  employed 
in  some  useful  occupation,  often  chopping  his  own  wood,  and 
hewing  timber  for  houses.  His  integrity  was  proverbial; 
once,  under  the  old  French  regime,  he  made  out  his  account 
of  goods  purchased  for  the  Indians  in  his  department,  when 
the  French  Commissary  returned  it  to  him,  and  suggested  that 
he  make  it  over  again ;  he  did  so,  when  it  was  again  handed 
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to  him  with  the  same  request,  and  thus  repeated  four  times, 
and  each  time,  though  he  made  a  new  transcript,  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  same.  At  length  the  Commissary  intimated  to  him, 
that  he  had  returned  it  to  him,  as  he  saw  it  was  very  moder- 
ate in  size,  and  the  King;  of  France  could  very  well  pay  it  if 
it  were  four  or  five  times  as  large.  He  simply  replied,  that 
that  was  all  just,  and  he  could  claim  nothing  more.  He  never 
used  his  position  or  opportunities  to  plunder  the  public,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  man.  The  name  given  him 
by  the  Indians,  is  expressive  of  their  idea  of  the  leading  trait 
of  his  character — A-ke-wau-ge-ke-tau-so,  or  llc-who-is-jierce- 
for-tlie-land,  that  is,  a  military  Conqueror.  Like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  he  was  un  bon  Catholiqiie. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  about  five  feet  nine  inches,  a 
square  built  man,  rather  heavy,  but  never  corpulent.  His  head 
was  bald,  and  in  his  old  age  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  his  head 
had  a  silvery  whiteness;  his  eyes  were  large  and  deep  black, 
with  very  heavy  eye-brows  grown  together.  His  face  was  round 
and  full,  and  he  presented  altogether  a  tine  appearance.  When 
dressed,  as  I  have  often  seen  him,  in  his  British  scarlet  uni- 
form, his  military  chapeau,  his  sword  and  red  morocco  belt, 
he  exhibited  as  fine  a  martial  appearance  as  any  officer  I  ever 
beheld.  The  silver  buckle  of  his  sword-belt  which  he  used  in 
all  his  military  services  in  two  years,  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  the  State  Historical  Society  for  its  Cabinet,  and  hope 
it  may  be  long  preserved  as  a  personal  memorial  of  the  early 
founder  and  father  of  Wisconsin. 

My  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Charles  T)e  Langlade,  was 
a  woman  rather  tall  and  portly  in  her  old  age  with  a  mild, 
brown  eye.  She  was  regarded  as  quite  handsome  in  her  day. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  made  her  home  with  her  daugh- 
ter, and  died  at  Green  Bay  in  1818,  at  about  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  De 
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Langlades  and  other  early  settlers  at  Green  Bay,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished French  nobleman,  upon  visiting  the  country  many 
years  ago,  should  express  his  surprise,  at  hearing  from  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  the  French  language  spoken  with  the  same 
purity  and  elegance,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  it  in 
Paris. 

I  will  now  make  some  mention  of  such  of  my  grandfather's 
old  companions  in  arms,  as  were  known  to  me.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  Gautier  De  Yerville  was  his  nephew,  a  na- 
tive of  Mackinaw.  I  can  state  no  specific  sendees  of  his  be- 
yond what  I  have  given  in  connection  with  my  grandfather's ; 
but  I  know  that  he  was  my  grandfather's  constant  companion 
in  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  services  during  the  old  French  and 
.Revolutionary  wars,  and  had  a  captain's  commission  during 
the  latter  service.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  rather  full  face, 
brown  eye,  not  handsome,  but  yet  pleasant  in  all  his  inter- 
course. After  the  war,  he  continued  to  make  Mackinaw  his 
home,  had  a  farm,  and  sometimes  acted  as  Indian  inter- 
preter for  the  British  Government.  He  married  a  Miss  Che- 
vallier,  of  Mackinaw,  a  tall  and  handsome  woman ;  they  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Henry  Monroe  Fisher,  a  reputed  nephew  of  President  Mon- 
roe, who  came  to  the  I^orth-West  as  a  clerk  for  an  English 
trader  named  Todd,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years, 
and  then  located  himself  as  a  trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  he  resided  when  I  first  visited  the  place  in  1795.  That 
year  Michael  Brisbois  married  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Gautier  Do  Verville,  and  the  next  year,  Capt.  Fisher  went 
to  Mackinaw  and  married  the  eldest.  Gautier  De  Verville 
and  his  wife  went  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  about  1708,  to  live 
with  Michael  Brisbois;'  and  De  Verville  died  there  about 
1803,  at  about  the  age  of  sixty-five;  his  widow  survived  him 
several  years.  Both  Fisher  and  Brisbois  were  prominent  and 
useful  men  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  have  left  worthy  descend- 
ants, so  that  the  descendants  of  Sieur  Augustin  De  Lan- 
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glade,  through  De  Verville,  are  among  the  most  respectable 
in  the  country.* 

Amable  De  Gere,  who  was  commonly  called  La  Rose,  a  na- 
tive of  Montreal,  early  wended  his  way  to  Mackinaw,  and  took 
part,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  He 
was  a  part  of  the  time  employed  in  the  Indian  trade  for  him- 
self, and  a  part  for  others.  He  made  Green  Bay  his  home  for 
several  years,  when  not  in  the  Indian  country,  and  finally  left 
for  his  native  region,  about  1790,  and  never  returned  to  the 
West.  He  was  then  getting  quite  old,  was  unmarried,  and  was 
well  regarded  by  my  grandfather  and  all  who  knew  him. 

Another  of  the  brave  and  hardy  band  who  served  under 
my  grandfather,  was  Pierre  Caree,  a  native  of  Canada.  Like 


*Gen.  Hercules  L.  Dousman,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  whose  lady,  first 
the  wife  of  the  late  Joseph  Rolette,  is  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Fisher,  has 
furnished  the  following  note,  embracing  all  he  can  ascertain  of  Capt. 
Fisher's  career: 

"So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  his  parents  were  Scotch,  or  of  Scotch  de- 
scent; and  he  was  born  near  Lake  Champlain,  not  far  from  the  line 
separating  the  State  of  New  York  from  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East; 
that  he  came  from  Canada  by  way  of  Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay,  some- 
where about  1790.  He  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  Prairie  du  Chien  region,  and  furnished  out-fits  to  other 
traders,  some  of  whom  traded  above,  and  others  below  that  place.  The 
Sauks,  Foxes,  Sioux,  Winnebagoes  and  Menomonees  then  resorted  there 
in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies  of  clothing,  am- 
munition, &c.  He  continued  in  trade  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  1815, 
when  he  left,  in  company  with  his  son,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Michael 
Brisbois,  to  join  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  trader  on  the  Red  river 
of  the  North,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  that  Company  until  1824. 
When  I  first  saw  him,  in  1826,  he  had  just  returned  from  Lac  Traverse, 
the  head  water  of  the  Minnesota  river,  where  he  had  passed  two  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  He  then  gave  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  activity  and  vigor  for  his  age. 
He  died  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1827.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built,  athletic 
man,  and  capable  of  enduring  hardships  and  fatigue,  and  of  course  well 
calculated  for  a  frontier  life  of  those  times.  He  was  easily  excited,  and 
possessed  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance.  The  only  public  office 
that  I  can  learn  that  he  etfer  held,  was  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  before  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain;  his  commis- 
sion being  from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  Territory,  as  this  part  of  the 
country  was  then  attached  to,  or  formed  part  of  that  Territory." 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  in  Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike's  visit  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  in  September,  1805,  he  speaks  of  Captain  and  Judge  Fisher — 
"the  Captain  of  Militia  and  Justice  of  the  Peace."  As  Illinois  Terri- 
tory was  not  organized  till  1809,  Capt.  Fisher  must  have  received  his 
commissions  from  Gov.  Harrison,  of  Indiana  Territory,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1800,  or  from  Maj.  Amos  Stoddard,  the  First  Civil  Com- 
mandant of  Upper  Louisiana,  since  Missouri,  when  that  country  passed 
into  possession  of  the  Americans,  in  1804. 

Besides  Mrs.  Gen.  Dousman,  another  daughter  of  Capt.  Fisher  is  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Baird,  of  Green  Bay.  L.  C.  D. 
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De  Gere,  he  was  sometimes  a  clerk  for  other  traders,  and 
sometimes  trading  for  himself.  During  the  Avar  of  IS  12-1 5, 
he  acted  as  interpreter  for  the  British  Col.  Robert  Dickson. 
In  the  fall  of  1S12,  Col.  Dickson  started  from  Mackinaw  with 
government  goods  for  the  Indians  around  Prairie  du  Chien, 
taking  with  him  Caree  as  interpreter;  but  winter  overtaking 
them  at  Winnebago  Lake,  they  became  frozen  in,  and  spent 
the  winter  on  Garlic  Island,  between  the  present  Oshkosh  and 
toenail ;  in  the  spring  they  continued  on  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
distributed  the  goods,  and  started  on  their  return  journey.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Maniste  river,*  a  stream  emptying  into  Lake 
Michigan,  above  Green  Bay,  they  encamped,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing finding  themselves  wind-bound,  Caree  took  his  gun  and 
went  out  a  hunting,  and  unfortunately  got  bewildered  and 
lost.  Col.  Dickson  staid  two  days  endeavoring  to  find  him, 
but  without  success,  when  he  continued  on  to  Mackinaw. 
Caree  soon  lost  his  flint  from  his  gun-lock,  and  though  he  had 
ammunition,  his  gun  was  useless  to  him.  As  it  was  in  May 
or  early  June,  there  were  no  wild  fruits,  and  he  ate  roots  and 
almost  anything  he  could  find.  One  day  a  hawk  flying  over 
him  with  a  partridge  in  its  claws,  spying  Caree,  dropped  its 
game,  probably  from  sudden  fear,  which  the  half-starved  man 
devoured  raw.  He  at  length  reached  the  Lake  shore,  and  there 
found  a  half  decayed  fish,  and  poor  as  it  was,  he  made  a  meal 
out  of  it,  and  kept  on  up  the  Lake,  and  finally  reached  human 
habitations,  at  Point  St.  Aeneas,  six  miles  from  Mackinaw, 
just  fifty  days  after  he  got  lost.  He  was  so  emaciated  that  he 
was  scarcely  recognized  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  He  had 
well  nigh  lost  his  senses2  and  had  to  be  nursed  some  time  be- 
fore his  recovery,  when  he  was  sent  to  his  friends  in  Canada. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  heard  from,  when  he  was  still  with 
his  relatives,  and  well.    He  had  no  family. 

Louis  Hardline,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  also  one  of  De 


*This  is  Mr.  Grignon's  pronunciation;  its  orthography,  on  the  old 
maps,  is  Monistique.  L.  C.  D. 
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Langlade's  old  soldiers,  lived  at  Mackinaw,  where  he  had  a 
family.  He  was  once  setting  trout-lines  under  the  ice  on  the 
border  of  Lake  Michigan,  when  a  heavy  wind  blew  a  large 
body  of  ice,  where  lie  was,  quite  a  distance  into  the  Lake,  upon 
which  he  remained  nine  days,  without  food,  when  the  wind 
veered  about  and  drove  the  ice  on  shore  again.  He  must  have 
died  at  Mackinaw  many  years  ago. 

La  Fortune  was  another  of  my  grandfather's  war  followers, 
a  hardy  Canadian ;  he  had  an  Ottawa  wife,  and  lived  with  the 
Indians  near  Mackinaw,  among  whom  he  was  noted  as  a  great 
hunter. 

Machar,  another  of  the  party,  was  an  uncle  to  my  father, 
and  was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  John  Dousman,  of  Lake 
Shawanaw.  He  was  a  native  of  Canada,  a  man  of  great  fear- 
lessness, and  was  long  a  trader  in  the  ]\rorth-West.  Once 
when  he  had  his  trading  post  at  the  Falls  of  the  Chippewa 
river,  with  three  men  with  him  in  his  employ,  he  persuaded 
a  band  of  Chippewas,  encamped  some  distance  above  him, 
and  a  party  of  Sioux  below,  to  meet  at  his  post  and  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  for  they  had  been  implacable 
foes  from  time  immemorial.  They  accepted  the  invitation, 
met,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  with  many  a  pledge  of 
friendship.  The  Chippewas  first  took  their  departure,  when 
the  treacherous  Sioux  managed  to  get  around  and  then  ahead 
of  them,  and  killed  one  of  their  number.  The  Chippewas 
then  returned  to  Machar's  trading  post,  and  lingered  around 
there  till  they  had  exhausted  their  own  supplies,  and  nearly 
all  the  provisions  of  the  traders.  They  then  applied  to  Ma- 
char for  further  aid,  'when  he  gave  them  ammunitiun,  and 
bid  them  go  the  next  morning  to  hunt  for  deer,  and  nut  fail 
to  bring  him  all  the  deer  they  should  kill.  The  next  night 
they  brought  in  thirty  deer.  Machar  then  supplied  them 
with  powder,  lead,  and  ether  necessary  articles,  and  bid  them 
return  home  and  go  to  hunting,  to  pay  their  credits  and  sup- 
port their  families.    They  obeyed  his  directions.    And  this 
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is  only  one  instance  of  his  influence  with  the  Indians;  his 
firmness  and  fearlessness  always  made  him  respected  among 
them.  Machar  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter; 
he  went  to  Detroit  in  his  old  age,  to  live  with  one  of  his  sons, 
and  died  there,  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Green  Bay  settlement,  from  its  inception  in  1745  to 
1785,  a  period  of  forty  years,  had  made  hut  little  progress. 
At  my  earliest  recollection,  say  1785,  there  were  but  seven 
families,  who  with  their  engages  and  others  did  not  exceed  fifty- 
six  souls;  and  I  feel  quite  certain,  that  at  no  anterior  date, 
did  the  actual  residents  amount  to  more.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  preserve  the  names  of  the  early  settlers,  with  the  number 
of  their  families,  and  so  I  will  give  them:  Charles  Do  Lan- 
glade, wife,  two  Pawnee  servants,  and  three  engages;  Pierre 
Grignon,  Sr.,  wife,  six  children,  two  Pawnee  servants,  and  twelve 
engages;  Lagral  and  wife;  Baptist  Brunet,  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  one  engage;  Amahle  Hoy,  wife,  two.PaAvnce  servants, 
one  engage,  and  Baptist  La  Duke,  an  old  trader,  living  with 
themi;  Joseph  Boy,  wife,  five  children,  and  one  engage;  a  young 
man  named  Marchand,  the  agent  of  a  Mackinaw  trading  com- 
pany, having  a  store  of  Indian  goods  at  the  Bay,  with  four 
engages — making  fifty-six  the  total  population.  Of  those  fam- 
ilies, Brunet,  Lagral  and  Joseph  Boy,  resided  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  De  Langlade,  Grignon,  Amable  Boy  and  Mar- 
chand, on  the  east.  As  Mr.  Grignin  and  Marchand  kept  the 
only  trading  stores,  we  see  the  business  was  transacted  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  At  this  time  there  were  no  settlers  at 
Depere,  nor  indeed  anywhere  on  Fox  river,  except  those  here 
mentioned  at  the  Bay. 

The  first  settler  who  arrived  after  my  recollection,  was 
Jacques  Porlier,  from  Montreal,  in  1701.  It  was  not  till 
the  next  year,  1792,  that  Charles  Beaume  arrived,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  Bay.  About  this  period  others  began 
to  arrive,  almost  invariably  from  Canada — among  them,  John 
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Lawe,  in  the  summer  of  I7t>7 ;  so  that  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812,  the  following  persons,  heads 
of  families,  had  arrived  and  settled,  mostly  at  the  Bay,  and 
from  the  Bay  up  as  far  as  Depere;  M.  Duchano,  Louis  Gravel, 
Bartinrne  Chevalier,  Pierre  Chalifoux,  Pierre  Houlrich,  Jacob 
Franks,  Yout  Brisque,  Jacques  and  Nicholas  Vieau,  Baptist 
Cardronne,  John  Dousman,  Pierre  Carhonneau,  John  Vann, 
Joseph  Houll,  John  Jacobs,  Alexander  Garriepy,  Louis  Bau- 
prez,  Joseph  Ducharme,  John  Baptist  Langerin,  who  married 
my  mother,  Prisque  Hyotte,  Amable  Norman,  John  Baptist 
Lavigne,  Augustin  Bonneterre,  Joseph  Boucher,  Antoine  Le 
Boeuf,  Augnstin  Thibeau,  Alexander  Dumond,  George  Eortier, 
Basil  La  Rock,  Dominick  Brunet,  and  Joseph  Jourdin,  the 
father-in-law  of  Ezekiel  Williams ;  and  the  following  natives  of 
Green  Bay  had  become  heads  of  families  prior  to  1812,  viz. : 
Perrish  Brunet,  my  half-brother  Perrish  Grignon,  and  my 
brothers,  Pierre,  Charles,  Louis  and  Baptist  Grignon,  and  my- 
self, and  probablv  a  few  others.  I  have  no  definite  idea  of  the 
total  population  at  this  period,  but  should  think  it  was  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Of  some  of  the  early  settlers  at  Green  Bay,  I  must  make  a 
more  particular,  mention.  My  father,  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr., 
was  born  in  Montreal,  and  early  engaged  as  a  voyageur  with 
traders  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  having  saved  his 
wages,  he  after  awhile  engaged  as  a  trader  on  his  own  account, 
and  located  at  Green  Bay  prior  to  17 63.  He  had  served  on 
some  expeditions,  probably  during  the  old  French  war,  but  I 
remember  no  particulars.  By  his  first  wife,  a  Menomonee 
woman,  he  had  three  children ;  one  of  them  died  young  from 
an  injury  by  a  fall,  another  died  while  at  school  at  Montreal, 
and  the  other, .  Perrish,  grew  up,  and  raised  a  family.  By 
his  marriage  with  my  mother,  he  raised  nine  children,*  and 


*  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  births  of  the  children  of  Pierre  Grig- 
non, Sr.,  by  his  marriage  with  Domitelle  De  Langlade:    Pierre  Antoine, 
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died  in  November,  1705,  just  before  the  birth  of  his  young- 
est, at  about  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years.  He  was  a  spare 
man,  six  feet  in  height,  of  light  complexion ;  a,  man  of  bravery, 
and  full  of  animation,  but  by  no  means  quarrelsome.  He  ay  as 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  regarded  as  strictly  upright  in  all  his 
dealings.  He  was  particularly  hospitable,  and  no  year  passed 
but  he  entertained  many  of  the  traders  going  to,  or  returning 
from,  their  winter  trading  posts. 

Baptist  Brnnet,  from  Quebec,  must  have  come  to  Green  Bay 
about  1775,  and  at  first,  for  a  year,  engaged  in  my  father's 
employ;  the  next  year  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Gautier 
De  Verville  by  a  Pawnee  servant  woman  of  Chas.  De  Langlade. 
He  was  only  a  farmer,  but  a  very  good1  one,  and  died  at  Green 
Bay  about  1815. 

Am  able  and  Joseph  Roy,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Montreal, 
found  their  way  to  Green  Bay  not  very  long  after  the  old 
French  war.  Amable  Boy  married  Agate,  the  daughter  of 
the  Sieur  Augustin  De  Langlade,  and  the  widow  of  M. 
Souligny;  previous  to  which,  he  had  done  something  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  after  his  marriage,  turned  his  attention  to 
farming.  He  had  no  children ;  his  wife  died  about  1801, 
willing  him  all'lier  property,  and  he  died  about  a  year  after- 
wards, and  gave  his  property  to  young  Louis  Grignon,  who 
had  lived  with  him  from  childhood.  Joseph  Boy  had  been 
employed  as  an  engage,  and  married  a  Menomonee  woman, 
and  raised  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  survived  some 
years  after  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  his  very  aged  widow  was 
still  living  but  a  very  few  years  since.  Of  Lagral,  I  need 
only  remark,  that  he  came  from  Canada  with  his  wife,  and 
settled  at  the  Bay  about  1785,  or  a  very  little  before,  for  I  re- 
member their  coming,  and  remained  only  about  four  years, 
when  they  sold  their  place  to  my  father,  and  left  the  country. 


born  October  21,  1777;  Charles,  June  14th,  1779;  Augustin,  June 
27th  1780;  Louis,  21st  Sept.,  1783;  Baptist,  23d  July,  1785;  Domitelle, 
21st'March,  1787;  Marguerite,  23d  March,  1789;  Hypolite,  14th  Sept., 
1790;  and  Amable,  in  December,  1795.  L.  C.  D. 

17 
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James  Porlier,  who  came  to  Green  Bay,  as  already  stated, 
in  1791,*  proved  the  most  useful  man  to  the  settlement  of  ail 
the  Frcneh  Canadian  emigrants  who  settled  there  during  my 
day.  He  was  horn  at  Montreal  in  17G5,  and  received  a  good 
education  at  a.  seminary  in  that  city,  with  a  view  of  the 
priesthood;  hut  changing  his  mind,  lie  engaged  in  his  father's 
employ,  who  carried  on  a  large  business.  In  1791,  he  received 
from  Gov.  Alured  Clark  a  commission  of  Captain-Lieutenant 
of  the  militia  of  Montreal,  and  the  same  year  left  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  West,  coming  directly  to  Green  Bay.  lie  en- 
gaged at  first  as  a  clerk  for  my  father,  and  thus  remained  em- 
ployed for  two  years ;  the  first  winter  remaining  in  the  store 
at  Green  Bay,  and  the  next  he  spent  at  Mr.  Grignon's  trading 
post  on  the  St.  Croix.  He  then  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade 
for  himself,  and  spent  his  winters  in  the  Indian  country  for 
many  years,  on  the  Sauk  river,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Buf- 
falo river,  Pine  river,  and  several  points  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin,  and  continued  more  or  less  in  tne  trade  as  long  as 
ho  lived. 

It  was  while  on  the  St.  Croix,  in  1793,  that  he  married  Miss 
Marguerite  Griesie,  whose  father  was  a  Frenchman,  the  first 
clerk  Pierre  Grignon,  Sr.,  had  at  Green  Bay,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  Menomonee  woman,  and  afterwards  left  the  country, 
abandoning  his  wife  and  child.  Mr.  Porlier  found  Miss  Griesie 
and  her  mother  with  a  band  of  the  Menomonees  spending  the 
hunting  season  on  the  St.  Croix. 

In  January,  1S15,  Mr.  Porlier  was  commissioned  by  Gov. 
George  Prevost,  of  Canada,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Cap- 
tain of  the  militia  of  Green  Bay,  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  commission  was  certified  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mc Don- 
all,  Commandant  at  Macknaw;  and  it  would  appear  from  a 

*In  the  Detroit  Gazette,  of  January  18th,  1822,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Porlier  "has  resided  within  the  Territory  [of  Michigan]  since  1787;"  if 
so,  he  must  have  stopped  awhile  at  Detroit  or  Mackinaw,  then  returned 
to  Montreal,  received  his  commission  of  Captain-Lieutenant,  and  shortly 
after  settled  at  Green  Bay.  ,  L.  C.  D. 
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memorandum  among'  Mr.  Porlier's  papers,  that  he  had  been 
com  missioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  the  British  in  1812; 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  having  acted  under  these  com- 
missions.* Wheal  Brown  county  was  organized,  under  the 
American  Government,  Mr.  Porlier  was  first  appointed  an 
Ensign  of  militia  by  Gov.  Cass  in  1.819,  and  three  years  after- 
wards a  Lieutenant.  In  September,  1820,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Gov.  Cass,  Chief  Justice  of  Brown  county,  as  the 
successor  of  Matthew  Irwin,  and  by  re-appointments  continued 
to  serve  as  Chief  Justice  till  the  organization  of  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory, in  1836.  In  1820,  he  was  also  commissioned  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  County  Commissioner ;  and  in  1822,  Judge 
of  Probate.  He  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  public  serv- 
ice between  1820  and  1836,  and  yet  found  time  to  do  something 
at  his  old  business  as  a  trader.  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
the  right  half  of  his  body  became  partly  paralyzed,  and  he  died 
after  two  or  three  days'  illness,  at  Green  Bay,  July  12th,  1839, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Judge  Porlier  was  about  five  feet,  ten  inches  in  height,  of 
medium  size,  of  light  complexion,  a  little  bald,  very  mild,  and 
invariably  pleasant  to  all.  The  public  positions  he  filled  so 
long  and  so  well,  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  esteem  for  his 
character,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Such  was  his 
solicitude  to  fit  himself  for  his  judicial  position,  that  he 
patiently  translated  from  the  English,  and  left  in  manuscript, 
the  Revised  Laws  of  Michigan  Territory,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. His  widow!  survived  him  about  five  years ;  they  had 
several  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Charles  Beaume  was,  I  jdare  sny>  as  ***y  Q$d  departed  friend 
Solomon  Juneau  has  stated,  a  native  of  La  Prairie,  nearly 

♦These  commissions  granted  by  the  British  Gov'rs  Clark  and  Prevost, 
and  subsequent  ones  from  the  American  authorities,  together  with  sev- 
eral hundred  old  letters,  early  account  books,  and  other  papers  of  Judge 
Porlier,  have  been  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  by  his  son,  Louis  3. 
Porlier,  Esq.,  of  the  Butte  des  Morts.  L.  C.  D. 
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opposite  to  Montreal.  His  family  was  very  respectable,  and 
lie  enjoyed  good  educational  advantages.  He  appears  early  to 
have  left  Montreal,  and  went  to  Detroit,  where  he  had  relatives, 
among  them  a  nephew  named  Alexander  Beaume,  a  trader,  but 
if  I  ever  knew  the  particulars  of  his  career  there,  I  have  for- 
gotten.* He  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  and,  like  most  trad- 
ers, roamed  the  forests  of  the  North-West,  between  the  great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and,  I  think,  spent  several  years 
in  this  way,  and  made  several  journeys  to  Mackinaw,  and 
at  last  one  to  Montreal,  where  he  became  united  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Miss  Sanguenette,  daughter  of  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  a  lady  of  great  worth.  •  He  now  man- 
aged to  commence  business  in  Montreal,  I  think  merchandiz- 
ing, and  mostly  on  credit,  and  by  bad  management,  soon 
failed ;  and,  naturally  proud  and  haughty,  he  did  not  care  to 
remain  there,  and  thus  left  Montreal,  abandoning  his  wife, — 
they  having  no  children, — and  again  turned  his  face  west- 
ward. He  came  directly  to  Green  Bay,  as  I  have  always 
understood;  this  was  in  1792,  and  he  accompanied  Mr.  Por- 
lier  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  spent  the  winter  with  him 
on  the  St.  Croix  river.  Beturning  to  the  Bay  the  next  spring, 
fie  went  to  Mackinaw,  and  managed  to  obtain  on  credit  about 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  brought  them  to  the  Bay,  where,  erecting  a  trader's 
cabin,  of  logs,  covered  with  slabs,  chinked  and  daubed,  he 
opened  his  small  store,  and  commenced  operations.  In  due 
time  he  sold  out,  ate  up,  and  squandered  his  little  stock,  prob- 
ably as  he  had  done  at  Montreal;  and  having  no  returns  to 
make  to  the  Mackinaw  merchants,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
new  supply,  and  this  ended  his  attempts  at  merchandizing. 

*It  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Society's  Collec- 
tions, that  he  served  during  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a  Captain  in  the 
British  Indian  Department,  and  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
gallant  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  at  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1779,  and  taking  the  oath  of  neutrality,  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Detroit.  The  MS.  Papers  of  Gen.  Clark,  in  my  possession,  show  this 
fact.  L.  C.  D. 
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He  was  a  singular  man — vain,  pompous,  and  fond  of  show; 
and  his  sense  of  honor  and  justice  was  not  very  high.  He 
led  a  jolly,  easy  life,  always  getting  his  share  of  good  tilings 
whenever  within  his  reach,  and  never  seemed  to  have  a  care 
or  thought  for  the  morrow.  I  think  the  published  anecdotes 
related  of  him  are  correct,  and  truly  represent  the  character 
of  the  man. 

When  -on  the  St.  Croix  with  Mr.  Porlier,  he  was  trading 
in  a  small  way  for  his  own  benefit.  One  day  he  invited  Mr. 
Porlier,  Laurent  Fily,  and  two  or  three  others  wintering  there, 
to  dine  with  him.  His  guests  appeared  at  the  proper  time, 
and  Reaume  had  prepared  some  dried  venison,  pounded  finely, 
and  cooked  in  maple  sugar  and  bears'  oil,  making  really  a  very 
fine  dish.  A  half-breed,  Amable  Chevalier,  happened  to  make 
his  appearance,  and  observed  to  Reaume,  that  he  had  not  plates 
enough  on  the  table,  as  there  was  none  for  him.  "Yes,  there 
are  enough,"  said  Reaume  gruffly,  when  the  Indian  snatched 
from  Reaume's  head  his  red  cap,  and  spreading  it  upon  the 
table,  took  both  his  hands  and  scooped  from  the  dish  of  cooked 
venison,  called  by  the  Indians,  pe-we-ta-gah,  or  prepared  in  oil, 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  dashed  it  into  the  cap.  This  was  all 
the  work  of  a  moment,  when  Reaume  followed  suit,  by  seizing 
a  handful  of  the  meat,  and  throwing  it  in  the  Indian's  face. 
Quite  an  exciting  scene  now  ensued  in  the  way  of  a  personal 
recontre,  which  the  guests  terminated  by  separating  the  angry 
combatants.  jSTot  to  be  foiled  in  this  way,  when  the  Indian  was 
sent  off,  and  things  re-adjusted,  Reaume  and  his  friends  par- 
took of  the  feast,  such  as  it  was,  with  doubtless  a  regale  of  the 
trader's  wine-keg,  which  each  trader  was  sure  to  take  with  him 
for  his  winter's  supply. 

On  this  same  trading  voyage,  Reaume  had  with  him  his 
cousin,  iSToel  Reaume — a  crack-brained  fellow,  who  once  re- 
fused to  work  a  year  as  a  voyageur  for  seven  hundred  francs, 
but  would  do  so  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  though  this  was 
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considerably  less,  lie  never  could  be  made  to  comprehend  it. 
Having  occasion  to  use  their  canoe  in  the  winter,  this  Noel 
Jteaume  cleared  out  the  snow,  and  brought  a  shovel  full  of  live 
coals  to  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  frail  bark  craft,  when  his 
cousin  Charles  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do?  u\Vhy," 
said  the  other,  "these  coals  are  to  keep  my  feet  warm;  do  yon 
think  I  am  going  to  freeze  my  feet  to  make  you  laugh  V- 

Reaume  would  often  say,  that  the  next  spring  his  wife  was 
coming  from)  Montreal  to  join  him  at  Green  Bay,  and  he  had 
said  the  same  thing  so  repeatedly,  year  after  year,  that  even 
the  Indians  made  sport  of  him  about  it.  One  day  meeting 
an  old  Menornonee  named  Wan-tan-se-mo-sa,  or  One-tliat-is- 
comincj,  Reaume  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to  get  married, 
remarking  to  him  that  he  was  getting  old.  "O,"  said  the  Indian, 
"yon  have  been  telling  us  that  Mrs.  Reaume  is  coming  out  this 
spring,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her  arrival,  intending  to  marry 
her."  This  little  sally  very  much  stirred  up  Reanme's  anger, 
when  he  sent  back  a  volley  of  saeres,  very  much  to  the  Indian's 
amusement. 

A  Mr.  Rondel,  of  the  Illinois  country,  who  knew  Reaume 
either  in  Canada  or  at  Detroit,  recommended  him  to  Gov. 
Harrison,  of  the;  Indiana  Territory,  as  a  suitable  person  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  Green  Bay  settlement,  when  a 
commission  was  filled  up  and  sent  to  himi  four  or  five  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812.  This  was  the 
first  officer  of  the  kind  at  Green  Bay;  and  marriages  were  pre- 
viously entered  into  by  contract  and  witnesses,  disputes  were 
settled  by  arbitration,  and  criminals  were  sent  to  Canada  for 
trial.  I  am  not  certain,  but  presume  Reaume  kept  something 
of  a  docket,  and  probably  some  record  of  such  marriages  as 
he  solemnized,  for  some  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom, 
and  dispensed  with  Reanme's  services ;  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  his  having  a  single  law  book  or  statute  of  any  kind. 
His  were  equity  decisions,  but  his  ideas  of  equity  were  often 
very  queer  and  singular.    I  never  understood  that  he  had  any 
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commission  from  the  British  authorities,  nor  do  I  think  his 
commission  from)  Gov.  Harrison  was  ever  renewed,  hut  ho 
continued  to  act  under  its  authority  until  the  organization  of 
Brown  county,  by  Gov.  Cass,  in  IS  18, — a  period  of  about  eleven 
years. 

The  late  John  Dousman  related  to  me  a  case  tried  before 
Beaume,  of  which  he  was  personally  cognizant.  Joseph  lloull 
was  the  complainant,  and  his  claim,  which  was  a  just  one,  was 
for  labor  rendered  the  defendant.  It  was  a  plain  case,  and 
Beaume  decided  in  favor  of  lloull,  and  dismissed  the  parties. 
Dousman  having"  heard  so*  much  about  Beaume's  singular  deci- 
sions, concluded  he  would  test  the  good  Justice;  and  observed, 
with  assumed  sincerity,  "Mr.  Beaume,  now  that  you  havo 
decided  the  ease,  I  must  say,  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  your 
decision— you  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  decided  in  favor  of 
the  defendant."  "All,"  replied  Beaume,  "you  did  not  under- 
stand me  aright;"  and  then  stepping  to  the  door,  lie  called  lloull 
back,  and  asked  him  how  he  understood  the  decision'^  lloull, 
of  course,  said  that  he  understood  that  he  had  iron.  "Yes," 
said  Beaume,  "you  have  icon  to  pay  the  costs!"  This  is  only 
one  instance  in  many  of  a  similar  character,  showing  a  very 
facile  conscience,  and  a  mind  easily  changed  by  caprice  or 
interest. 

After  Beaume  disposed  of  his  little  stock  of  goods,  he  se- 
cured him  a  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  four 
miles  above  Green  Bay.  Probably  from  the  savings  of  his 
store,  he  obtained  some  cattle  and  horses,  and  soon  had  a 
very  fine  farm,  with  a  comfortable  house,  and  many  com- 
forts around  him.  lie  had  a  dog  named  llabasto,  whom 
he  had  trained  to  go  and  drive  away  the  thieving  hlack-birds 
whenever  they  would  appear  in  his  fields.  Not  very  long 
after  Col.  John  Bowyer  came  to  Green  Bay  in  1815,  as 
American  Indian  Agent,  he  purchased  Beaume's  farm  at  less 
than  half  its  value,  when  the  latter  made  his  home  with 
Judge  La  we  about  a  year.    He  then  obtained  a  claim  for 
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some  land  at  the  Little  Kau-kau-lin,  ten  miles  above  Green  Bay, 
on  which  lie  erected  a  comfortable  house,  and  moved  there,  but 
he  kept  no  liquor  or  other  articles  to  sell  to  the  Indians,  as  I 
was  there  frequently,  and  should  have  known  it  if  it  had  been 
so.  There  he  sickened  and  died,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  some- 
where, I  should  think,  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age. 
Judge  Reaunic  was  rather  tall,  ami  quite  portly,  with  a  dark 
eye,  with  a  very  animated,  changeable  countenance.  Like  the 
Indians,  his  loves  and  hates  were  strong,  particularly  the  hates, 
lie  was  probably  never  known  to  refuse  a  friendly  dram  of  wine, 
or  of  stronger  liquors;  and  he  was,  in  truth,  very  kind,  and 
very  hospitable.  With  all  his  eccentricities,  he  was  warmly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

John  Lawe,  another  early  settler,  was  a  native  of  York,  Eng- 
land. His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  English  army,  and  his 
mother  an  English  Jewess,  a  sister  of  Jacob  Eranks,  who  bad 
come  to  the  Bay  as  early  as  1705,  as  a  clerk  in  the  trading  estab- 
lishment of  Ogilvie,  Gillaspie  &  Co.,  of  Mackinaw,  who  had  a 
store  at  Green  Bay.  John  Lawe  was  educated  at  Quebec,  and 
Joseph  Rolette,  so  well  known  as  a  trader  and  early  settler  at 
Prairie  du  Chicn,  was  one  of  his  school-mates.  When  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Eranks,  had  been  about  three  years  with  Ogilvie,  Gillespie 
&  Co.,  he  ceased  serving  as  clerk,  and  went  to  Canada  and  ob- 
tained a  stock  of  goods.  He  returned  to  the  Bay  and  opened  a 
store,  bringing  his  nephew,  John  Lawe,  with  him,  then  a  young 
man  of  sixteen  years.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1707.  Lawe 
engaged  in  his  uncle's  employ,  and  the  following  winter  was  sent 
with  a  supply  of  Indian  goods,  accompanied  by  Louis  Bauprez, 
to  Fond  du  Lac  river,  which  was  then  known  among  the  French 
and  traders  by  that  nam,e ;  and  took  possession  of  the  old 
trading  post,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  mouth  of  that 
stream,  on  its  eastern  bank.  This  had  been  a  winter  trading 
post  for  many  years ;  Laurent  Ducharme,  who  one  year 
caught  a  large  number  of  ducks  there,  by  means  of  a  net,  which 
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lie  salted  and  preserved  for  winter's  use,  was  about  the  earliest 
trader  at  that  point ;  then  one  Ace,  a  Spaniard,  and  subsequently 
one  Chavodriel,  and  still  later  Michael  Brisbois,  and  I  wintered 
there  two  winters.  The  Indians  whose  trade  was  here  sought, 
were  the  Winnebagoes,  who  lidd  a  village  w  where  Tayeheedali 
now  is,  three  miles  east  of  Fond  du  Lac  City,  and  had  other 
villages  along  Rock  river.  Mr.  Lawe  afterwards  spent  several 
winters  at  different  points,  among  the  Indian  hunting  bands, 
between  Green  Bay  and  the  Mississippi,'  and  up  to  the  time 
when  his  uncle  left  the  country,  and  went  back  to  Canada,  which 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  leaving  Mr. 
Lawe  as  his  successor  as  a  merchant  and  trader,  and  he  continued 
more  or  less  in  the  Indian  trade  as  long  as  he  lived. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Lawe  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Indian 
Department,  under  the  British,  and  the  only  active  service  I 
remember  of  his,  was  his  going,  under  Col.  Robert  Dickson, 
near  the  close  of  the  war,  to  Mackinaw,  my  brother  Louis  Grig- 
non  being  also  along,  and  taking  part  in  the  repulse  of  the 
American  Col.  Holmes,  at  Mackinaw.  Sometime  after  the 
organization  of  Brown  count}7,  he  was  commissioned  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  county.  His  death  occurred  at  Green  Bay,  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  184G,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  When  twenty  years 
•of  age,  he  wras  married  to  Miss  Therese  Rankin,  wdiose  father 
was  an  Englishman,  and  her  mother  of  the  Chippewa  band, 
who  wintered  on  the  Pishtego  river,  and  were  frequently  at 
Green  Bay.  Several  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage. 
Judge  Lawe  was  a,  man  of  ordinary  height,  but  became  very 
portly ;  he  Avas  possessed  of  great  enterprise,  and  was  shrewd  and 
successful  in  his  business  operations. 

I  will  now  notice  sonic  matters  connected  with  the  Green 
Bay  settlement.  We  have  seen  how  slow  was  the  progress  of 
the  settlement,  from  its  origin  to  the  war  of  1812.  Carver, 
who  visited  the  settlement  in  Septend>er,   176G,  states  that 
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there  was  then  no  garrison  there,  nor  had  the  fort  been  kept 
in  repair  since  its  abandonment  by  Lieut.  Gorrell,  three  years 
previously;  that  a  few  families  lived  in  the  fort;  and  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  there  were)  a  few  French 
settlers,  who  cultivated  the  la*id,  and  appeared  to  live  comfort- 
ably. Carver  was  plainly  a  man  of  observation  and  foresight, 
for  he  remarks:  "To  what  power"  or  authority  this  new  world 
will  become  dependent,  after  it  has  risen  from  its  present  uncul- 
tivated state,  lime  alone  can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, from  time  immemorial,  has  been  gradually  progressive 
toward  the  West,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  at  some  future 
period,  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  these  wildernesses, 
and  stately  palaces  and  solemn  temples,  with  gilded  spires 
reaching  the  skies,  supplant  the  Indian  huts,  whose  only  decora- 
tions are  the  barbarous  trophies  of  their  vanquished  enemies. v 
What  was  almost  prophecy  to  Carver,  fourteen  years  before  my 
birth,  1  have  lived  to  sec  literally  fulfilled. 

At  my  earliest  recollection,  say  about  1785,  or  a  little  before, 
we  still  find  the  settlement  small, containing  only  seven  families, 
and  fifty-six  souls;  with  two  trading  establishments,  my  father's, 
and  MarehainPs  as  the  agent  of  a  Mackinaw  house.  Itcauine, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  small  store1,  which  had  only  a  short- 
lived existence.  'File  Mackinaw  establishment,  after  three  years' 
operations,  was  at  length  purchased  out,  about  1788,  by  my 
father;  and  about,  1704,  the  trading  house  of  Ogilvie,  Gillaspio 
&  Co.,  was  established,  which  three  years  after  gave  place  to 
Jacob  Franks',  of  which,  after  a  career  of  many  years,  John 
Lawe  became  the  proprietor.  After  my  father's  death,  in  1705, 
my  mother  continued  the  store  a  couple1  of  years,  when  my 
brother  Pierre  and  myself  took  it  in  charge,  ;md  continued  the 
business  some  twenty-eight  years,  and  until  my  brother's  death. 
These  were  all  the  stores  at  Green  Bay  prior  to  the  war  of  1812. 

J  can  say  but  little  of  the  early  mechanics  of  Green  Bay. 
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My  father  always  kept  a  blacksmith  employed  making  traps, 
and  doing  other  smith  work  ;  and  he  also  kept  a  tailor  at  work. 
Jacob  Franks  established  a  smith-shop',  and  employed  one 
Gallarno  a  couple1  of  years  to  manage  it,  when  Gallarno  went 
to  Prairie  du  Chi  en ;  and  then,  about  1798,  Joseph  Jourdin 
arrived  from  Canada,  and  carried  on  the  blacksmithing  business 
for  Franks,  fur  some  time,  and  then  for  himself.  Jourdin  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Michael  Grave],  whose  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  a  Menonionee  chief;  and  the  celebrated  Ezekiel  Williams 
married  a  daughter  of  Jourdin.  Mr.  Jourdin  is  still  living  in 
the  country.  I  remember  an.  Englishman  came  to  the  Bay  in 
my  father's  time,  who  was  a  hatter;  and  winter  setting  in,  he 
remained  till  the  next  spring",  working  for  my  father,  and  then 
pursued  his  journey  to  St.  Louis.  There  were  no  established 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  masons,  until  the  advent  of  the 
Americans  in  1.81  (J,  except  Augustin  Thibeau,  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  who  came  from  Quebec  about  1800,  and  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Franks.  When  my  father  erected 
a  new  house,  about  1190,  he  had  to  send  to  Montreal  for  a  car- 
penter and  mason  ;  his  house  was  a  hewed  log  building,  and  at 
that  time  was  regarded  as  altogether  the  best  at  Green  Bay. 

Prior  to  [he  arrival  of  the  Americans,  in  1810,  there  was  no 
physician  at  Green  Pay,  the  nearest  was  Dr.  Mitchell,  at  Mack- 
inaw, who  was  too  far  distant  ever  to  have  been  sent  for.  We 
had  no  early  schools — none  till  after  the  coming  of  the  American 
troops.  The  year  Mr.  Porlier  lived  in  my  father's  family,  he 
gave  some  instructions  to  myself,  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  in 
those  early  times,  all  who  were  favored  with  an  education,  were 
sent  either  to  Mackinaw  or  Canada  to  obtain  it. 

-  The  earliest  mill  erected  in  the  country,  was  by  Jacob 
Franks,  about  the  year  1809.  lie  first  built  a  saw-mill,  and 
then  a  grist-mill;  they  were  located  on  Devil  river,  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  Depere,  and  were  erected  for  Mr.  Franks 
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by  an  American  named  Bradley ;  the  grist-mill  had  one  run 
of  stone,  and  was  very  serviceable  for  many  years.  Previous 
to  tins,  grinding  was  done  by  hand-mills,  with  a  double  crank, 
for  two  persons  to  turn,  and  which  held  about  half  a  bushel. 
Not  long  before  Franks  built  his  mill,  my  brother,  Pierre 
Grignon,  jr.,  erected  a  horse-mill,  of  about  four  horse  power, 
by  which  about  fifteen  bushels  of  grain  could  be  ground  a  day, 
but  it  was  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  and  was  abandoned  after 
about  a  year  as  being  too  expensive  to  keep  in  operation.  This 
proving  a  failure,  my  brother,  not  very  long  after  Franks  had 
erected  his  mill,  built  a  small  mill  near  the  Adams  street  bridge, 
in  Green  Bay,  with  a  run  of  stones,  only  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  were  made  at  the  Bay ;  but  his  reliance  for  water  was 
the  little  stream  upon  which  it  was  erected,  and  which  proved 
insufficient  for  any  practical  purpose.''  Very  little  grinding 
was  done  by  it,  when  it  was  abandoned  as  useless.  In  1813, 
my  brother,  who  was  determined  on  having  a  grist-mill,  obtained 
a  pair  of  good  stones  from  Mackinaw,  and  erected  both  a  grist 
and  saw-mill  on  Reaume's  creek,  on  the  wrest  side  of  the  Pox 
river,  about  four  miles  above  Green  Bay;  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  and  in  wet  time,  it  would  do  a  good  business  while  water 
was  plenty.  After  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Green 
Bay,  in  1810,  having  use  for  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for 
buildings  in  the  garrison,  and  other  fort  purposes,  the  Govern- 
ment caused  a  saw-mill  to  be  built  on  the  river  at  the  Little 
Kau-kau-lin;  and  I  remember  that  while  Capt.  Curtis  was  there 
superintending  its  erection,  he  made  his  home  with  Judge 
Reaume.  Soon  after,  I  erected  a  grist-mill  at  the  Grand 
Kau-kau-lin.  I  may  remark,  that  at  my  earliest  recollection 
a  sufficiency  of  wheat  was  raised  at  Green  Bay  for  the  purposes 
of  bread-making. 

Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  fowls  were  plenty  as.  far  back  as  I 

*By  some  mistake,  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  in  his  Historical  Address,  rep- 
resents this  mill  as  having  been  erected  by  my  father,  prior  to  1780, 
instead  of  by  Pierre  Grignon,  Jr.,  at  a  period  thirty  years  later. 
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can  remember ;  and  they  must  have  been  common  in  the  settle- 
ment for  many  years  before  my  day.  The  earliest  horses  were 
brought  from  Detroit,  of  the  small,  hardy,  Canadian  breed. 
There  were  no  sheep  till  shortly  after  my  father  erected  his 
new  house,  about  1790,  when  he  purchased  seven  head,  at 
Mackinaw,  and  brought  them  home  in  a  barge ;  and  by  carefully 
watching  them,  but  few  were  lost  by  wolves,  and  they  soon  in- 
creased till  they  became  numerous. 

The  early  commerce  of  the  country  deserves  a  passing  no- 
lice.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were,  of  course,  furs  and 
peltries,  which  served  as  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  for 
the  goods  brought  into  the  country.  There  Was  some  con- 
siderable quantity  of  deer's  tallow,  saved  by  the  Indians  and 
sold  to  the  traders,  taken,  to  Mackinaw,  and  some  maple 
sugar;  I  remember  that  one  year,  about  1806,  between  Mr. 
Franks  and  myself,  we  sent  to  Mackinaw  one  hundred  and 
twenty  kegs  of  deer's  tallow,  weighing  about  10,000  pounds. 
But  as  there  was  much  sugar  manufactured  around  Macki- 
naw,* not  much  was  sent  there  to  market;  the  Indians  made 
large  quantities  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  To  the  traders 
passing  into  the  Indian  country,  cattle  for  beef  were  sold, 
sugar  and  tallow,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  But  the 
Green  Bay  settlement  furnished  no  surplus  of  flour  or  corn, 
though  the  Indians  had  corn  to  barter  with  the  traders.  At 
my  earliest  recollection  there  were  white  potatoes  raised  at 
the  Bay  in  large  quantities,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  fur- 
nished peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  melons,  cucumbers,  beets,  car- 
rots, turnips,  rata  bagas,  onions  and  lettuce  in  abundance. 
There  was  no  buckwheat  produced  till  quite  recently.  Of 
fruit  trees,  I  well  remember,  in  my  earliest  boyhood,  that 
Madame  Amable  Roy  had  the  only  apple  tree  in  the  settle- 

*From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  resided  at  Lockport,  in 
Western  New  York,  I  well  remember,  that  large  quantities  of  stirred 
maple  sugar  were  brought  into  the  country,  made  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Mackinaw  region,  and  put  up  in  small  bark  boxes,  containing  from  one 
to  several  pounds  each.  L.  C.  D. 
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merit,  then  a  large  bearing  tree,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  cur- 
rants were  then  plenty;  and  these  were  the  only  cultivated  fruits 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  in  1810,  when  a  man 
brought  from  the  Detroit  region  a  lot  of  apple  trees,  and  sinco 
then  cherries  and  plums  have  been  introduced. 

During  the  constant  wars  of  the  Indians,  several  of  the  Wis- 
consin tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  making  captives  of  the  Paw- 
nees, Osages,  Missouries,  and  even  of  the  distant  Mandans,  and 
these  were  consigned  to  servitude.  I  know  that  the  Ottawas 
and  Sauks  made  such  captives;  but  am  not  certain  about  the 
Menomonces,  Chippowas,  Pottawottamics,  Foxes  and  Winne- 
bagoes.  The  Menomonces,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions, 
did  not  engage  in  these  distant  forays.  The  Menomonees,  and 
probably  other  tribes,  had  Pawnee  slaves,  which  they  obtained 
by  purchase  of  the  Ottawas,  Sauks  and  others  who  captured 
them  ;  but  I  never  knew  the  Menonionees  to  have  any  by  capture, 
and  but  a  few  by  purchase.  For  convenience  sake,  I  suppose, 
they  are  all  denominated  Pawnees,  Avhen  some  of  them  were 
certainly  of  other  Missouri  tribes,  ir,  I  have  already  mentioned, 
for  I  have  known  three  Osages,  two  Missouries,  and  one  Mandan, 
among  these  Indian  slaves.  Of  the  fourteen  whom  I  have 
personally  known,  six  were  males  and  eight  females,  and  the 
most  of  them  were  captured  while  young.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion as  to.  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  slaves  or  servants,  but 
I  have  known  two  females  sold,  at  different  times,  each  for  one 
hundred  dollars. 

The  two  Indian  slaves  of  my  grandfather,  were  given  to 
him  by  the  Ottawas,  and  both  were  Osages ;  they  made  good 
servants,  were  happy  and  contented.  A  portion  of  these 
servants  were  after  a  while  given  their  freedom,  either  for 
their  good  conduct  or  some  other  cause ;  and  it  does  seem  to 
mo  as  if  there  was  some  requirement  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  white  owners  to  liberate  them  after  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  servitude.    One  of  those  of  my  grandfather,  died 
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while  living  with  himj  and  the  other,  Antoine,  must  have  re- 
mained as  his  servant  not  less  than  ten  years,  when  he  gave 
him  his  freedom,  and  then  employed  him  as  an  engage.  An- 
toine subsequently  hired  himself  successively  to  several  different 
persons,  and  finally  got  back  among  the  Osages,  when  he  was 
recognized  by  his  mother,  from  whom  he  was  taken  when  a 
mere  child;  his  brother  was  a  chief  among  the  Osages,  and  ho 
was  soon  raised  to  the  chieftainship. 

One  of  my  father's  Indian  servants  was  named  Jocko;  ho 
was  a  great  thief,  and  in  every  sense  a  had  youth.  He  drank 
hard  whenever  he  could  get  liquor,  and  when  my  father  gave 
him  his  freedom,  he  remained  a  long  time  at  Green  Kay,  and 
finally  went  off  to  the  Mississippi  country.  His  mother  was 
owned  by  Kat-teesh,  a  half-sister  of  the  Menomonee  chief, 
Tomah ;  hut  was  so  great  a  thief,  and  otherwise  objectionable 
and  troublesome,  that  she  was  sent  back  to  the  Sauks  from 
whom  she  was  purchased.  My  father's  other  servant,  Collo, 
was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  proved  himself  quite  useful; 
when  freed  at  the  same  lime  with  Jocko,  he  went  off  among 
the  (  nippewas,  by  some  one  of  whom  he  was  killed  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy.  One  of  Amable  Boy's  servants,  after  gaining 
his  freedom,  was  killed  at,  the  Wisconsin  Portage  in  a  drunk- 
en brawl  by  a  Menomonee  Indian.  The  only  others  of  the 
Pawnee  slaves  in  the  Green  Bay  settlement,  for  there  were, 
within  my  knowledge,  but  seven  in  all,  were  two  females, 
both  of  whom  after  a,  fewT  years  were  given  their  freedom; 
one  remained,  and  lived  to  a  good,  old  age,  and  died  at  the 
Bay;  the  other  was  married  to  a  Frenchman  named  Paptist 
Oardornne,  and  remaineoj  in  the  settlement  as  long  as  they 
lived.  There  were  several  Pawnee  slaves  owned  by  the 
whites  at  Mackinaw,  some  of  whom  were  repeatedly  sold.  I 
remember  of  a  Frenchman  there  of  the  name  of  Augustin 
Bonne terre  purchasing'  a  Pawnee  woman,  and  marrying  her; 
they  removed  to  the  Bay,  and  raised  a  large  family  of  girls, 
some  of  whom  are  still  living. 
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When  these  Pawnee  slaves  had  Indian  masters,  they  were 
generally  treated  with  great  severity.  Once  the  Sauks  had  a 
Pawnee  female,  and  treated  her  so  like  a  dog,  that  a  Mr.  Geory, 
a  trader,  purchased  her  from  feelings  of  humanity.  A  female 
slave  owned  by  a  Menomonee  woman,  while  sick,  was  directed 
by  her  unfeeling  mistress  to  take  off  her  over-dress,  and  she 
then  deliberately  stabbed  and  killed  her  ;  and  this  without  a 
cause  or  provocation,  and  not  in  the  Last  attributable  to  liquor. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand',  that  Mas-caw, 
a  Pawnee  among  the  Menomonees,  was  not  treated  or  regarded 
as  a  slave,  and  married  a  chief's  daughter,  and  lived  with  them 
till  his  death,  and  has  now  a  gray-headed  son  living  at  Lake 
Shawanaw. 

It  has  already  been  related,  that  Capt.  De  Velie,  who  was 
early  killed  by  the  Sauks  at  Green  Bay,  had  a  negro  servant, 
who  I  presume  wasi  a  slave.  I  know  of  but  one  other  African 
slave  at  Green  Bay,  and  he  was  a  mere  lad,  not  over  half  a 
dozen  years  of  age,  when  purchased  by  Baptist  Brunet  of 
one  Masshasho,  a  St.  Louis  Indian  trader,  giving  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  him.  The  boy  was  probably  at  times  very 
provoking,  but  Mr.  Brunet  was  inexcusably  severe  in  pun- 
ishing him;  he  had  a  staple  overhead  in  his  house,  to  which 
he  would  tie  the  lad's  hands,  and  then  whip  him  without 
mercy.  Thus  things  went  on  for  about  eight  years,  till  about 
1807,  when  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  a  trader  among  the 
Sioux,  was  appointed  the  first  American  Indian  Agent  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  who  in  some  way  heard  of  Brunet's 
undue  cruelty,  came  and  took  the  negro  away,  and  what  was 
further  done  with  him  I  do  not  knoAV.*    About  a  year  after, 

*Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  in  his  Historical  Address,  while  admitting  the 
species  of  Panis,  or  Pawnee  slavery,  adds,  "it  is  believed  that  our  soil 
was  never  polluted  by  the  foot  of  an  African  slave."  We  could  devoutly 
wish  that  this  were  literally  true,  but  fear,  from  Mr.  Grignon's  state- 
ments, that  it  is  not.  In  Gov.  Vaudreuil's  instruction  to  Charles  De 
Langlade,  Sept.  9,  17G0,  upon  the  surrender  of  Canada  and  its  depend- 
encies to  the  British,  he  states  tnat,  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the 
people  of  the  North-AVestern  settlements  "may  keep  their  negro  and 
Pawnee  slaves,"  except  such  slaves  as  they  may  have  captured  from 
the  British, — implying,  we  should  think,  that  they  had  some  negro 
slaves.  L.  C.  D. 
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Campbell  got  into  some  difficulty  with  one  Crawford,  at 
Mackinaw,  which  eventuated  in  a  duel,  near  that  place,  in  which 
Campbell  fell* 

It  has  been  stated,  that  from  the  death  of  Father  Allouez, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  until  1820,  the  small 
colony  was  without  a  visit  from  any  of  the  French  missionaries. 
I  think  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  will  adduce  a  little  nar- 
rative in  illustration.  In  my  boyhood  days,  there  was  an  aged 
Chippewa  woman,  named  O-cba-own,  residing  nt  the  Little  Kau- 
kau-lin,  where  she  had  a  wigwam  and  a  garden-patch.  She  was 
tall,  and  sinewy,  and  quite  masculine  in  her  appearance.  Her 
husband  had  died  early,  and  she  had  no  children  ;  she  lived  all 
alone,  save  having  half  a  dozen  dogs  of  one  kind,  each  of  which 
she  had  taught  to  eat  his  food  only  in  his  own  particular  dish. 
She  was  a  great  huntress,  and  spent  each  winter  with  her  dogs 
in  the  woods  the  same  as  any  Indian  hunter,  and  was  quite  as 
successful  in  killing  bear,  raccoon  and  other  game.  Beside  a 
gun,  which  I  presume  she  used,  she  had  a  lance,  with  which,  with 
the  aid  of  her  dogs,  she  would  fearlessly  attack  bears,  and  make 
them  her  victims.  She  would  have  made  a  fit  companion  for 
Nimrod  of  old.  She  was,  withal,  a  great  miser;  for  sire  would 
sell  her  furs  and  skins,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  clothing 
and  other  articles,  which  she  would  never  wear  or  use;  if 
there  had  been  gold  and  silver  currency  in  the  back  woods 
in  those  days,  which  there  was  not,  she  doubtless  would  have 
hoarded  her  wealth  in  the  precious  metals,  instead  of  goods 
and  fine  clothing.  She  usually  wore,  in  cold  weather,  an  old 
coat,  which  she  had  used  so  long,  almost  from  time  imme- 
morial, that  it  had  been  patched  and  re-patched  all  over  "with 
bits  of  cloth  of  every  hue  and  quality  till  it  was  fully  two 
inches  in  thickness.    She  Wore  an  old  eh  a  pea  ft  on  her  head, 

*  In  the  2nd  Vol.  of  Collections  of  this  Society,  some  mention  is  made 
of  Campbell.  Pike,  in  his  Travels,  does  not  mention  Campbell  when  he 
first  visited  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  September,  1805;  but  speaks  of  him 
on  his  return  down  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  April,  1S0G,  as  a  prominent 
citizen  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  L.  C.  D. 
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which  well  corresponded  with  her  unequalled  coat;  and  in  her 
chapeau,  a  plume — not  indicative  of  the  warrior,  and  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,  but  it  was  a  simple  talisman  in  which 
she  trusted  for  success  in  the  chase. 

In  her  latter  years,  when  getting  quite  old,  she  used  to  pitch 
her  wigwam  frequently  near  my  father's ;  and  I  remember  that 
my  father  once,  out  of  mischief,  cut  off  the  old  woman's  plume 
from  her  chapeau.  She  got  very  vexed,  and  reproached  him 
for  so  sacrilegious  an  act ;  said  he  must  be  a  fool,  as  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  for  what  purpose  she  wore  it.  The  plume,  of 
course,  which  was  so  superstitiously  regarded,  soon  re-occupied 
its  place  of  honor.  At  another  time,  one  of  her  dogs  happened 
to  kill  one  of  Madame  Amable  Iioy's  hens,  when  O-cha-own,  as 
she  caught  the  culprit  and  tied  him  up,  thus  addressed  him, 
with  as  much  earnestness  and  sincerity  as  though  he  under- 
stood every  word:  "You  are  a  fool — you  have  killed  a  hen — 
this  is  not  the  way  I  taught  you  to  behave;  didn't  I  always 
tell  you  never  to  do  any  mischief  %  Now  since  you  have  'been 
guilty  of  committing  murder,  you  must  die,  and  follow  the  one 
you  have  slain."  So  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  knocked 
the  dog  on  the  head  with  an  axe  and  killed  him,  and  wrapping 
his  body  in  cloths,  dug  a  grave  and  buried  him. 

Old  Okiha-own,  about  1790,  when  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  of  age,  died  in  her  wigwam,  near  Joseph  Roy's  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  at  Green  Bay,  and  her  clothing  and 
other  property  which  she  hoarded  up,  were  distributed  among 
the  poor  Indian  families  of  the  neighborhood.  But  the  fact 
I  design  to  bring  forward  by  the  introduction  of  this  narrative 
is,  that  my  grandfather,  Charles  De  Langlade,  when  told 
that  O-cha-own  was  very  low,  and  near  her  end,  made  her  a 
visit,  and  as  the  Catholic  laity,  when  necessity  seems  to  de- 
mand it,  perform  the  rite  of  baptism  to  the  dying,  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  been  baptised  ?  uOh,"  she  promptly  replied, 
"the  Fathers  long  ago  baptised  me  at  Depere."    So  from  this 
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fact,  and  the  age  of  Ocha-own,  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  there 
must  have  heen  missionaries  at  Depere  as  late  as  1710  to  1720 ; 
though  it  is  barely  possible,  that  she  may  have  been  ninety  or 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  have  been  baptised  by  Father 
Alloucz  or  Father  Enjalran.* 

I  am  very  confident  there  could  have  been  no  missionaries 
at  Green  Bay  from  its  settlement,  in  1745,  until  Father  Ga- 
briel Richard,  of  Detroit,  visited  the  Bay  in  1820 — Father 
Richard  was  afterwards  the  delegate  of  Michigan  Territory  in 
Congress.  About  1784  or  '85,  my  father  was  at  Mackinaw, 
and  as  Father  Payet  had  just  arrived  there,  he  concluded  it 
was  a  good  time  to  have  his  children  baptised ;  so  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger, and  my  mother  and  her  children  were  conveyed  in  a 
bark  canoe  to  Mackinaw,  then  called  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Green  Bay,  and  when  the  wind  and  weather  were 
favorable,  the  voyage  could  be  made  in  five  or  six  days.  There 
we  were  baptised  by  Father  Payet;  I  have  a  perfect  remem- 
brance of  the  trip.  The  garrison  at  Mackinaw  was  then  com- 
manded by  an  officer  named  Robinson,  or  some  such  name. 

The  traders  and  settlers,  as  a  general  thing,  lived  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  natives.  No  doubt  these  amicable 
relations  were  much  promoted  by  the  intermarriages  of  the 
early  French  and  Indians.  But  it  is  natural,  that  among  a 
half-civilized  people,  there  should  be  some  exceptions.  I  will 
give  some  few  instances  in  which  lives  were  sacrificed.  A 
French  trader  named  Pemiesha  Gegare — the  same  spoken  of 
as  Pennensha  in  GorreH's  Journal  of  1763,  accompanied 

♦When  Charlevoix  visited  Green  Bay,  in  1721,  Father  Peter  Chardon — 
mentioned  in  the  Cass  Manuscripts,  in  this  volume,  as  Father  Char- 
dau — "lodged  pretty  near  the*  Commandant"  of  the  Fort,  and  had  been 
devoting  his  labors  more  especially  to  the  Sauks.  We  find,  by  the  Cass 
Manuscripts,  Father  Chardon  still  at  Green  Bay  in  172G;  and  his  field 
of  labor  formed  a  part  of  the  Ottawa  mission.  The  Fox  war  of  1728, 
greatly  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  missionaries;  "from  that 
time,  indeed,"  says  Shea,  "the  Ottawa  mission  is  almost  unknown  till 
the  days  of  the  last  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  West."  See  Charlevoix, 
Shea's  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Missions,  and  the  Cass  Manuscripts. 

L.  C.  D. 
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by  Baptist  La  Duke,  had  located  their  trading  house  near  the 
Lower  Rapids  of  Chippewa  river.  This  was  at  some  period 
previous  to  1784.  They  had  just  finished  their  house,  when 
Pennesha  said  he  would  go  out  hunting,  and  obtain  a  supply 
of  meat.  La  Duke  opposed  his  going;  said  he  had  had,  the 
previous  night,  a  dream  ominous  of  evil;  but  Pennesha  scouted 
the  idea,  and  started — La  Duke,  the  while,  warning  him  that 
he  would  come  back  a  great  deal  quicker  than  he  went  away. 
So  confident  was  La  Duke  of  Indian  troubles,  that  he  with  the 
engage  went  to  work,  brought  their  canoe  into  the  house,  and 
filled  it  with  water;  then  after  making  some  port-holes  in  the 
chinking  between  the  logs  of  the  house,  opened  a  box  of  guns, 
and  loaded  them  all,  and  had  them  placed  in  convenient  readi- 
ness for  use.  It  was1  not  long  before  they  saw;  Pennesha  com- 
ing over  the  prairie  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  lie  had  discovered 
a  large  party  of  Chippewas,  and  to  hasten  back  and  outstrip 
them,  had  thrown  every  thing  away  that  would  retard  his  flight, 
even  to  his  breech-clout. 

Arriving,  nearly  out  of  breath,  at  the  trading  house,  Pen- 
nesha exclaimed,  "We  are  all  dead,"  and  then  reported  about 
the  large  Indian  party.  "i\rot  quite  all  dead  yet,"  said  La 
Duke>  "but  we  should  have  been  in  a  fair  way  for  it,  if  I  had 
done  as  you  did;  but  see  here — we  are  prepared  for  them; 
let  them  come."  Pennesha  now  loaded  his  own  gun  with  a 
ball,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  La  Duke  to  load,  as  he  had 
done,  with  buck-shot.  The  Indians  soon  surrounded  the 
cabin,  and  fired  upon  the  house,  when  Pennesha.  fired, 
and  broke  the  jaw  of  an  Indian,  while  La  Duke's  single  fire 
of  buck-shot  killed  two  of  the  assailants.  The  surviving  In- 
dians, finding  they  had  approached  too  near,  now  retired  to  a 
safer  distance,  and  kept  up  the  attack,  but  the  traders  were 
busy  in  discharging  their  musketry,  and  killed  some  others  of 
the  Chippewas ;  when  the  latter,  thinking  the  whites  must  be 
numerous,  retreated  and  disappeared.    La  Duke  took  an  early 
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occasion  to  impress  upon  Pennesha  the  superior  success  of  his 
first  fire  of  buck-shot  over  Pennesha's  single  bullet  The  scalps 
of  the  two  Indians  killed  near  the  house  were  now  obtained; 
and  thinking  it  dangerous  to  remain  where  they  were,  after 
what  had  happened,  packed  up  their  goods  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  hastened  to  the  Sioux,  and  made  the  two  Chippewa  scalps 
serve  as  a  recommendation  to  the  favor  and  good  graces  of  the 
Sioux,  as  the  two  tribes  had  carried  on  an  interminable  war 
between  theim.  The  traders  were  very  kindly  received  by  the 
Sioux,  who  complimented  them  with  presents,  and  patronized 
them  liberally. 

It  was  not  long  before  Pennesha  had  some  difficulty  with 
a  Sioux,  killed  him,  took  his  scalp  and  tied  to1  the  Chippewas 
with  his  trophy,  which  he  made  use  of  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship, favor  and  patronage  of  his  new  friends.  But  this1  sort  of 
conduct  was  not  always  to  prove  successful,  for  by  some  turn 
of  fortune,  Pennesha  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sioux,  who*  at 
once  prepared  to  burn  him.  Pennesha  saw  plainly  there  was 
no  hope  for  him,  except  in  his  wits ;  so  he  asked  one  favor  of 
the  Sioux — to  let  him  have  the  distance  of  an  arrow  shot  the 
start  of  them,  and  then  all  their  young  men,  mounted  on  their 
fleetest  horses,  might  pursue  him,  and  shoot  at  and  torture  him 
to  death  witli  their  arrows.  This  was  in  itself  fair,  besides  it 
would  give  them  additional  sport;  and  they  readily  acceded  to 
it.  But  they  reckoned  without  their  host,  for  Pennesha.,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  fieetness  of  foot,  quickly  outstripped 
them,  and  escaped.  He  now  left  the  country  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  wen't  to  the  Mackinaw  region,  where  it  is  believed 
he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  La.  Duke  came  to  Green  Bay,  and 
was  living  at  my  earliest  remembrance  in  the  family  of  Amable 
Boy,  and  died  at  the  Bay  about  1790,  quite  advanced  in  years. 

About  1788,  one  Ace,  called  by  the  Indians  UEspaniard, 
indicative  of  his  nationality,  was  trading  at  the  old  trading- 
house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  Fond  du  Lac  river,  at  the 
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head  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Several  Winnebagoes,  belonging  to 
the  White  Dog's  band,  residing  on  Rock  river,  and  regarded 
as  the  outlaws  of  the  nation,  came  to  Ace's  trading  establish- 
ment. One  of  the  Indians  approached,  and  told  Ace's  engage, 
that  there  were  some  ducks  a  little  distance  off,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  go  and  shoot  them ;  and  he  went,  and  while  on 
the  look-out  for  game,  was  shot  down,  bj  one  of  the  concealed 
party.  An  Indian  now  ran  to  Mr.  Ace  and  told  him  his  man 
was  killed,  when  he  went  out  to  see,  and  was  himself  shot  down 
by  Pakan,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Indians.  Mrs. 
Ace,  with  'the  help  of  a  gun,  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  pre- 
served herself  and  children,  until  some  friendly  chiefs  of  the 
neighboring  village,  located  where  Taycheedah  now1  is,  came  to 
her  relief,  and  drove  off  Pakan  and  party.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  motive  that  prompted  this  treacherous  double  murder, 
but  supposed  it  was  revenge,  or  a  desire  to  obtain  Ace's  goods ; 
if  the  latter,  the  Indians  were  foiled  in  their  purpose.  Mrs. 
Ace,  with  her  family  and  goods,  were  brought  to  Green  Bay 
by  the  friendly  Winnebagoes,  and  thence  went  to  Mackinaw. 

I  saw  Pakan  in  1801,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  where  I  was  spend- 
ing the  winter  as  a  trader;  he  was  a  small,  homely  man,  with 
one  defective  eye,  and  quite  old.  A  year  or  two  afterwards, 
a  son  of  Pakan's  got  into  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law, 
a  young  chief  who  had  married  his  sister,  which  resulted  in 
the  latter' s  having  his  nose  bitten  off.  To  revenge  himself  for 
such  an  irreparable  injury,  he  killed  his  father-in-law,  old 
Pakan.  I  never  heard  of  any  other  Indian  of  this  name,  and 
as  his  band  was  notorious  for  their  quarrelsome  propensities, 
I  dare  say  he  was  the  Pakan  who  early  annoyed  the  American 
settlements  in  Illinois. 

About  the  time  that  Ace  was  killed,  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after,  one  Chavodreuil,  a  Canadian  trader,  with  one  or  two 
engages,  selected  the  old  trading  post  on  Fond  du  Lac  river 
ior  his  winter's  quarters.    He  engaged  a  Menomonee,  called 
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the  Thunder,  to  be  his  hunter,  and  furnish  a  constant  supply 
of  meat.  Thunder  had  his  wife  with  him,  and  made  his  wig- 
wam not  very  far  from  the  trading-house;  and  becoming  jealous 
of  Ohavodrueil,  shot  and  killed  him.  I  do  not  remember  any 
further  particulars  of  this  occurrence. 

Two  negro  traders  from  Mackinaw,  about  the  year  1791  or 
'92,  established  a  trading-house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menomo- 
nee  river,  where  Marinette  now  is,  Te-pak-e-ne-nee's  old  village, 
where  St.  Germain  was  many  years  previously  killed.  Here 
the  negroes,  by  some  slight-of-hand  performances,  impressed  the 
Indians  with  the  belief  that  they  were  medicine-men,  and  held 
communications  with  the  spirit  world.  Some  of  the  Indian 
children  dying  at  this  time,  the  Indians  charged  the  cause  upon 
the  negro  necromancers;  and  one  Menomonee  and  several 
Chippewas  attacked  the  negroes  in  their  house,  killed  one,  and 
shot  the  other  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  windbw. 
Three  of  the  murderers  were  sent  to  Mackinaw,  and  thence  to 
Montreal,  and  kept  in  confinement  three  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  people. 

I  never  understood  that  the  Folles  Avoines  or  Menomonees 
came  from  the  Niagara  Falls  region,  as  did  the  Foxes  and,  I 
presume,  the  Sauks  also,  as  they  seem  long  to  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  together,  possessing  an  affinity  of  language. 
The  earliest  locality  of  the  Menomonees,  at  the  first  visits  of  the 
whites,  was  at  Bay  de  ISroque  and  Menomonee  river ;  and  those 
at  Bay  de  Noque  were  called  by  the  early  French,  Des  Noques 
or.  Des  No  quid.  It  has  already  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  the 
Menomonees  were  less  warlike  than  the  Sauks  and  Foxes ;  they, 
atleast,did  not  get  embroiled  in  wars  with  other  Indian  nations 
as  much  as  the  other  tribes.  I  have,  however,  previously  men- 
tioned that  Old  Carron,  or  Vieux  Carron,  as  the  French  called 
him,  once  look  the  war-path  against  the  Pawnees  or  Osages,  but 
became  smitten  by  some  fair  Sauk  woman  by  the  way,  which 
circumstance  probably  diverted  him  from  his  warlike  pur- 
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pose.  I  remember  hearing  some  of  the  aged  Menomonees  speak 
of  having  gone  on  expeditions  against  the  Pawnees  and  Osages, 
but  I  know  of  no  particulars ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Meriom- 
onees had  no  Pawnee  slaves,  within  my  remembrance,  but 
a  few  purchased  ones,  I  concluded  they  could  not  have  carried 
on  any  lengthy  or  persistent  warfare  against  the  western  tribes. 
We  have  seen  the  readiness  of  the  Menomonees  to  join,  the  stand- 
ard of  Charles  De  Langlade  in  the  old  Frencu  and  Indian  war, 
and  the  services  of  Old  Oarron  and  his  son  Glode  vand  others, 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  elsewhere.  My  grandfather 
remarked,  that  he  regarded  the  Menomonees  as  the  most  peace- 
ful, brave,  and  faithful  of  all  the  tribes  who  ever  served  under 
him.  This  was  a  high  compliment,  but  in  my  opinion  richly 
meri'ted.  They  have  ever  proved,  as  a  nation,  friendly  to  the 
whites;  and  in  the  general  Indian  plot  of  Pontiac,  in  1763, 
the  Menomonees  alone  kept  aloof,  and  rendered  signal  services' 
to  Lieut.  Gorrell  and  party  at  Green  Bay. 

I  have  already  said  of  Old  Carron  what  I  know  of  him. 
After  his  death,  about  1780,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Glode — a  French  name,  but  without  signification,  and 
which  the  Indians  pronounced  Con-note.  Besides  being  in 
the  great  battle  at  Quebec,  when  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fell, 
and  which  in  effect  decided  the  fate  of  Canada,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  much  in  service  during  that  war  under  my 
grandfather.  De  Peyster,  the  British  Commandant  at  Mack- 
inaw until  1779,  speaks  of  Glode  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  About  the  fall  of  1803,  Glode  went  on  a 
winter's  hunt,  taking  his  two  wives  and  five  or  six  children 
with  him,  and  somewhere  on  or  near  the  Menomonee  river  of 
Chippewa,  the  chief  and  all  his  family,  save  two  children  by 
another  marriage,  sickened  and  died  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter. Glode  was  then  not  very  far  from  sixty-four  years  of 
age.    He  was  a  tall  and  well-proportioned  man,  of  great  per- 
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sonal  prowess  ;  sometimes  at  a  ball-play,  when  two  or  three 
would  pitch  011  to  him  to  keep  him  back,  he  would  dash  ahead, 
not  seeming  in  the  least  to  mind  them.  As  the  orator  of  his 
nation,  he  was  a  fine  speaker,  and  his  speeches  were  sensible 
and  to  the  purpose.  He  was  a  very  successful  hunter  and  trap- 
per,— accomplishments  quite  as  popular  with  the  Indians,  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  well  on  public  occasions.  The  present  chief, 
Oarron,  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  is  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Glode. 

Tomalu  was  several  years  younger  than  his  brother  Glode. 
He  was  bern  at  the  Old  King's  village,  opposite  to  Green  Bay, 
on  the  west  bank  of  Fox  river,  about  the  year  1752.  I  know 
of  no  early  military  exploits  of  his,  and  as  a  hunter  he  was 
fully  the  equal  of  Glode,  and  that  is  high  praise.  I  spent  the 
winter  of  1795-96  on  Black  river,  in  company  with  Jacques 
Porlier,  and  traded  there  with  the  Menomonees,  who  were 
there  making  their  winter's  hunt.  Glode  and  Tomah  were 
both  there,  and  I  remember  they  got,  into  a  contention  as  to 
which  of  them  was  the  best  hunter,  Tomah  claiming  to  excel 
his  brother  in  deer  hunting.  They  agreed  to  go  out  the  next 
day  and  put  their  skill  to  the  test  ;  they  started  by  day-light, 
and  returned  in  the  evening,  Tomah  having  ten  deer's  tongues, 
and  Glode  nine.  Tomah  admitted  that  Glode  was  a  better 
bear-hunter  (than  himself,  but  contended  that  he  could  kill  the 
most  deer,  and  that  they  were  equally  good  in  trapping  beaver. 

Tomah  was  in  early  life  regarded  as  a  chief,  and  from  my 
earliest  recollection,  he  seemed  to  bo  as  much  respected,  and 
as  influential,  as  Glode,  though  the  latter  as  his  father's  suc- 
cessor as  chief  speaker  or  orator  of  the  nation,  really  held 
the  highest  rank;  and  upon  Glode's  death,  in  1804,  he  be- 
came practically  the  head  of  the  Menomonees,  though  Cha- 
kau-cho-ka-ma,  or  The  Old  King,  was  nominally  the  head 
chief,  and  out-lived  Tomah.  Neither  Tomah  nor  any  part  of  the 
Menomonees  took  any  part  in  the  Indian  campaigns  against 
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Harmar,  S*t.  Clair  and  Wayne.  In  1810,  messengers  arrived 
among  the  Menomonees  with  war-belts  from  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet,  inviting  them  to  join  their  Indian  Confederacy  against 
the  Americans.  I  was  then  at  Mackinaw  on  business,  but  well 
remember  hearing  it,  and  am  confident  neither  Tecumseh  nor 
the  Prophet  ever  came  in  person ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  a  council 
was  called,  that  the  Shawanoe  emissary  made  his  harangue, 
and  that*  Tomah  made  the  reply,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Biddle, 
in  the  1st  Vol.  of  the  Society's  Collections.  But  though  Tomah's 
judgment  may  have  been  for  peace,  yet  he  and  his  people  act- 
ively joined  the  British  in  the  war  that  ensued. 

A  part  of  Tecumseh's  plan  was  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
Prophet's  new  religion,  and  one  thing  that  was  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  Indians  was,  that  they  should  furnish  no  meat 
to  the  whites;  but  if  they  should,  to  be  certain  that  the  meat 
was  separated  from  the  bones,  and  the  bones  unbroken  to  be 
buried  at  the  roots  of  some  tree;  and  that  the  Indians  should 
not  break  any  bones  of  the  deer  they  should  kill  for  their 
own  use,  and  to  bury  them  as  already  indicated.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  Menomonees  embraced  the  new  faith,  and 
were  careful  not  to  let  the  whites  have  meat,  except  it  was 
boned;  and  the  Winnebagoes  pretty  generally  obeyed  the 
Prophet's  injunctions,  and  refused  to  furnish  the  whites  any 
meat.  Louis  Bauprez  wintered  on  the  Lemonweir,  trading 
with  the  Winnebagoes,  in  the  winter  of  1810-11,  and  nearly 
starved,  as  the  Indians  refused  to  furnish  him  any  meat,  and 
ho  had  some  of  the  time  to  cook  and  eat  hides.  I  spent  that 
winter  on  Pine  river,  and  had  much  trouble  to  get  meat  of  the 
Menomonees  and  Winnebagoes,  and  by  refusing  to  sell  them 
ammunition  until  they  should  supply  me  with  meat,  finally 
constrained  them  to  compliance. 

Early  in  1812,  Col.  Robert  Dickson  arrived  at  Green  Bay 
with  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Sioux,  and  were  joined 
by  Tomah,  and  probably  a  hundred  of  his  Menomonees — I 
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think  Oshkosh  was  along,  very  young,  and  under  the  care  of 
Tomah;  Souligny,  I-om-e-tali,  the  Grizzly  Bear,  and  others. 
A  still  larger  body  of  the  Winnebagoes  also  joined  Dickson  at 
the  Bay,  under  the  Teal,  One-Eyed  J)e  Kau-ry,  and  other  chiefs. 
The  whole  body  moved  forward  to  Mackinaw,  and  all  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  the  fort  from  the  Americans,  in  July,  18123 
though  without  any  fighting.  The  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes 
first  returned,  and  Tom  ah  and  his  Menomonees  in  the  autumn. 
I  do  not  remember  of  any  whites  going  with  Dickson  from 
Green  Bay,  though  a  very  few  may  have  gone.  In  the  massa- 
cre at  Chicago,  in  1812,  the  Menomonees  were  not  a  party;  the 
Pottawottamies  were  the  principals  in  that  affair. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  Menomonee  chief  Souligny 
started  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  perhaps  fifty  warriors,  and 
with  him  was  Op^-po-mish-shah,  or  The  White  Elk,  a  chief  of 
considerable  distinction ;  they  reached  the  theatre  of  war  in 
season  to  join  Teeumseh  in  the  hard  fighting  at  Fort  Meigs, 
in  May.  Tomah  started  later,  with  a  party  of  warriors,  and 
accompanied  Col.  Dickson;  Tomah's  party  may  have  num- 
bered fifty,  and  among  them  were  the  chiefs  Grizzly  Bear, 
I-om-e-tah,  and  Oshkosh.  When  they  reached  Fort  Meigs, 
there  was  little  to  do,  and  after  some  slight  skirmishing,  Dick- 
son, Tomah,  and  their  followers  retired  to  Detroit.  Fully  one 
half  of  the  Menomonees  thence  returned  home,  but  Tomah 
and  all  the  chiefs  just  named  remained,  and  went  under 
Proctor  and  Dickson  to  Sandusky,  and  attacked  the  fort 
which  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  Maj.  George  Croghan. 
The  Indians  did  not  suffer  much  loss  in  this  attack.  A  large 
band  of  the  Winnebagoes  were  engaged  in  this  campaign 
under  their  chiefs  Old  T)e  Kau-ry,  Car-ry-mau-nee,  Win- 
no-sheek,  Pe-sheu,  or  The  Wild  Cat,  Sau-sa-mau-nee,  Black 
Wolf,  Sar-cel,  or  The  Teal,  and  ^e-o-kau-tah,  or  Four 
Legs;  Michael  Brisbois  was  their  interpreter,  while  Aeneas 
La  Rose  and  Perrish  Grignon  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
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for  the  Menomonees,  and  Ravel  for  the  Sioux.  There  was  a 
large  party  of  the  Sioux,  under  their  chiefs  Wau-ba-shaw,  Red 
Wing,  Little  Crow,  Red  Hawk,  and  "The  Sixth."  There  were 
none  of  the  Green  Bay  militia  engaged  in  this  campaign.  All 
the  Menomonees,  except  the  Yellow  Cloud,  with  a  small  band 
of  eight  or  ten  of  his  own  relatives,  returned  home,  and  took  no 
part  in  Proctor's  defeat  at  the  Thames. 

The  only  active  service  of  Tom  ah,  in  1814,  was  to  accom- 
pany Col.  Dickson,  with  about  eighty  of  his  Menomonees,  to 
Mackinaw.  There  were  but  a  few'  of  the  whites  of  Green  Bay 
along — Jacques  Porlier,  Lieut.  John  Lawe,  Louis  Grignon, 
Louis  Bauprcz,  Stanislaus  Chappue,  and  nearly  all  the  Green 
Bay  traders,  perhaps  some  ten  or  a  dozen  in  all.  With  Tomah's 
party  were  the  chiefs  Souligny,  Grizzly  Bear,  O-sh aw-wah-n em, 
or  The  Yellow  Dog,  L'Espagnol,  Wee-kah,  Pe-wau-te-not,  and 
Oshkosh.  The  Menomonees  took  an  efficient  part  in  the  battle 
at  Mackinaw,  in  which  the  American  commander,  Maj.  Holmes, 
was  killed.  Maj.  Holmes  was  shot  by  L'Espagnol  and  Yellow  , 
Dog  simultaneously,  and  each  claimed  the  honor  of  his  fall. 
The  Menomonees  lost  W'ee^kah,  a  chief  high  in  their  esteem, 
who  was  killed  near  the  same  spot  where  Maj.  Holmes  fell. 

While  Dickson,  Tom  ah  and  their  forces  were  at  Mackinaw 
ready  to  repel  any  attack,  an  expedition  was  planned  to  go 
against  Prairie  du  Chien;  and  recover  that  post  from  the 
Americans.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was  confided  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Win.  McKay.  He  had  been  originally  a  trader,  and 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  North- West  Pur  Com- 
pany. The  first  time  he  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  was 
about  the  year  1793,  under  Dominick  Dueharme,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menomonee  river,  where  the  two  negro  traders  had 
previously  been  killed.  McKay  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  murderers  of 
the  negroes,  and  left  there,  and  went  to  Green  Bay  and  staid 
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with  my  father  till  spring.  lie  then  returned  to  Mackinaw, 
and  subsequently  traded  several  years  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  'then  became  a  member  of  the  North-West  Company.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  intelligence,  activity  and  enterprise,  and  well 
fitted  to  command  the  contemplated  expedition  against  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

Joseph  Rolette*  and  Thomas  Anderson,  both  traders,  raised 
each  a  company  of  militia,  at  Mackinaw,  and  among  their 
engages;  Duncan  Graham,  also  a  trader,  was  the  lieutenant 
of  Anderson's  company.  These  two  companies  numbered  each 
about  fifty  men.  A  small  party  of  regulars,  of  about  eighteen 
men,  under  Captain  Pohlman,  was  placed  under  McKay's 
command.  A  brass  six-pounder  was  taken  from  Mackinaw. 
Dickson  detached  a  part  of  his  Indian  force,  to  aid  McKay, 
consisting  of  three  bands  of  Sioux,  numbering  about  two  hun- 
dred warriors,  under  their  chiefs  Wau-ba-shaw,  or  The  Leaf, 
Red  Wing,  Little  Crow,  "The  Sixth,"  and  others;  and  about 
one  hundred  Winnebagoes,  under  their  chiefs  Pe-sheu,  or  The 
Wild  Cat,  Sar-cel,  or  The  Teal,  Car-ry-mau-nee,  Win-no-sheek, 
Sar-ro-chau,  Sau-sa-mau-nee,  Ne-o-kau-tah,  or  Four  Legs,  and 
Black  Wolf;  about  a  dozen  of  the  Winnebago  party  were  really 
Foxes  serving  with  and  under  them. 

Col.  McKay  came  with  his  force  in  boats  to  Green  Bay, 
where  he  tarried  awhile  to'  increase  his  numbers,  and  make 
all  necessary  preparations.  A  company  of  the  Green.  Bay 
militia,  of  about  thirty  persons,  and  many  of  them  old  men 
unfit  for  service,  was  raised;  of  which  Pierre  Grignon  was 
the  captain,  and  Peter  Powell  and  myself  the  lieutenants. 
At  the  Bay,  James  J.  Porlier,  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years, 
and  son  of  Jacques  Pdrlier,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 


♦Rolette  had  been  active  in  commanding  the  Canadians  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Mackinaw  from  the  Americans,  in  1812.  See  Smith's  Hist,  of 
Wis.  i,  411.  L.  C.  D. 
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in  the  regulars,  and  joined  Pohlman's  company.*  Here  about 
seventy-five  Menomonees,  under  Ma-eha-nah,  or  The  Hairy 
Hand,  I-om-e-tah,  Kish-kon-nau-kau-hom,  or  The  Cidting-0ffy 
and  Tbmak's  son  Mau-kau-tau-pee,  and  a  party  of  about  twenty- 
five  Chippewas,  mixed  with  the  Menomonees,  joined  the  expedi- 
tion. Our  entire  force  now  consisted  of  four  hundred  Indians, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  whites — such  was  the  understanding 
at  the  time;  if  the  newspapers  of  that  day  represented  it  much 
larger,  it  was  for  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Britisn,  *to  impress 
the  Americans  with  an  idea  of  their  great  strength  in  the  North- 
West;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  in  palliation  of  their 
loss  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

At  length  the  expedition  moved  forward  up  Pox  river,  the 
whites  in  six  boats  or  barges,  and  the  Indians  in  canoes,  and 
carrying  their  craft  over  the  Portage,  they  descended  the  Wis- 
consin. Peaching  the  old,  deserted  Pox  Village,  on  the  Wis- 
consin, twenty-one  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  force 
stopped,  while  Michael  Brisbois,  myself,  a  Sioux  and  a  Winne- 
bago Indian  were  despatched  to  Prairie  du  Chien  in  the  night 
to  obtain  a  citizen,  and  bring  him  to  Col.  McKay,  from 
whom  to  obtain  intelligence.  Descending  the  river  Xa  where 
the  Ferry  has  since  been  located,  some  five  or  six  miles 
from  Prairie  du  Chien,  we  went  thence  across  by  land,  and 
reached  the  place  without  difficulty.  We  sa,W  the  sentinel  on 
duty  at  the  fort.  We  went  to  Antoine  Brisbois,  the  uncle  of 
Michael  Brisbois,  of  our  party,  who  lived  three  miles  above 
the  town,  and  took  him  to  where  we  left  our  canoe  at  the 
Ferry  place,  then  called  Petit  Oris.  There  we  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Col.  McKay  and  his  force,  and  they  made  their 
appearance  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun  was  about  an 

♦This  was  the  only  military  service  of  J.  J.  Porlier,  who  remained 
with  his  company  all  winter;  and  the  next  year,  when  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, Captain  Pohlman  evacuated  Fort  McKay,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  returned  with  his  company  to  Mackinaw.  Porlier  then  left  the 
service,  engaged  in  trade  at  Green  Bay,  raised  a  family,  and  died  at 
Grand  Kau-kau-lin  in  1838.  L.  C.  D. 
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hour  high.  Antoine  Brisbois  reported  the  American  strength 
in  the  garrison  at  sixty.  We  then  continued  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  thence  up  almost  to-  Prairie  du 
Chien  through  a  channel  or  bayou  between  a  continuous  number 
of  islands,  and  the  Mississippi.  We  reached  the  town  about 
ten  o'clock,  unperceived. 

As  this  was  Sunday,  and  a  very  pleasant  day,  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  were  getting  ready  to  take  a  pleasure  ride  into 
the  country,  and  had  McKay  been  an  hour  or  two  later,  the 
garrison  would  have  been  caught  without  an  officer. *  Nich- 
olas Boilvin  had  directed  a  man,  named  Sandy,  to  go  out 
and  drive  up  his  cattle,  as  he  wished  to  kill  a  heifer  that  day, 
and  have  some  fresh  meat,  Sandy  w7ent  out,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  British  approaching,  and  knew  from  the  red  coats 
worn  by  the  regulars  and  Capts.  Bolette  and  Anderson,  for 
none  of  the  rest  had  any,  and  the  dozen  British  flags  displayed 
by  the  Indians,  ^that  it  was  a  British  force.  Sandy  returned 
coolly  to  Boilvin,  and  said  there  were  "lots  of  red  cattle"  at 
such  a.  place,  and  invited  him  to  go  with  him  and  see.  Boil- 
vin went,  and  scarcely  crediting  his  own  eyes,  asked  earnestly, 
"What  is  that?"  "Why,  it  is  the  British,"  replied  Sandy; 
when  Boilvin,  who  was  the  American  Indian  Agent  at  Prai- 
rie du  Chien, f  now7  hastened  to  his  house,  and  conveyed  his 

*  The  venerable  Joseph  Crelie,  of  Portage,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  though  his  memory  was  frail,  he  yet,  in  conver- 
sation with  me,  fully  corroborated  Mr.  Grignon  in  this  part  of  his  nar- 
rative; stating,  without  knowing  that  Mr.  Grignon  had  done  the  same, 
that  the  English  made  their  appearance  on  Sunday,  and  that  he,  Crelie, 
had  loaned  his  horse  and  wagon  to  one  of  the  officers,  who  were  gen- 
erally preparing  to  go  a  riding  into  the  country;  and  that  if  Col.  McKay 
had  been  an  hour  later,  there  would  not  have  been  an  American  officer 
in  the  garrison.  Upon  the  alarm  being  given,  Crelie,  with  many  others, 
fled  to  the  fort,  and  he  shared  in  the  defence  until  the  surrender.  It 
may  further  be  added,  that  the  newspapers  of  that  day  state,  that  Col. 
McKay  made  his  appearance  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1814 — and  the  17th  of  July  in  that  year  occurred  on  Sunday.    L.  C.  D. 

fBoilvin's  father,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  resided  at  Quebec, 
and  was  there  very  kind  and  humane  to  a  wounded  American  surgeon 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner;  and  when  exchanged,  the  elder  Boilvin 
gave  him  money  to  convey  him  home.  After  the  war,  Nicholas  Boilvin 
came  west  as  an  Indian  trader,  and  did  not  succeed;  and  fortunately 
meeting  the  old  surgeon,  at  St.  Louis,  whom  his  father  had  befriended, 
the  surgeon  succeeded  in  getting  Boilvin  appointed  Indian  Agent. 
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family  and  valuables  to  the  gun-boat  for  safety.  All  tlie  citi- 
zens now  left  their  houses  and  fled  from  the  impending  dan- 
ger, some  to  the  fort',  but  mostly  to  the  country. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  town,  making  a  very  formidable  dis- 
play for  that  quiet  place,  Rolette  and  Anderson,  with  their 
companies,  the  Sioux  and  Winnebago  Indians,  were  directed 
to  take  post  above  the  fort,  while  Col.  McKay  himself,  with 
the  Green  Bay  company,  the  regulars,  the  Menomonees  and 
Chippewas,  encompassed  it  below.  A  flag  was  sent  in,  borne 
by  Oa.pt.  Thomas  Anderson,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison,  with  which  demand  Lieut.  Perkins,  the  Command- 
ant of  the  post,  promptly  declined  to  comply.  The  six-pound- 
er, under  the  management  of  the  regulars,  was  now  brought 
to  bear  on  the  gun-boat  of  the  Americans ;  the  first  shot,  how- 
ever, fired  by  the  six-pounder,  was  a  blank  charge,  intended 
as  a  sort  of  war-flourish  or  bravado.  But  our  men  did  not 
take  a  very  near  position  ;  I  should  say  they  were  half  a  mile 
from  the  gun-boat,  if  not  more,  and  hence  the  firing  upon  tho 
boat  by  the  cannon,  and  the  firing  by  the  guns  or  cannon 
from  the  boat,  was  generally  ineffectual.  When  the  firing 
first  commenced  on  the  gun-boat,  Capt.  Grignon,  with  a  part 
of  his  company  and  several  Menomonees,  some  thirty  or  forty 
altogether,  were  directed  to  cross  the  river  in  two  boats,  and  take 
a  position  on  land  so  as  to  annoy,  and  aid  toi  drive  off,  the  gun- 
boat, the  position  of  which  was  at  first  near  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  but  when  fired  upon,  had  moved  over  nearer  the 
western  shore.  During  the  day,  the  gun-boat  Was  at  least 
once  or  twice  struck  by  the  balls  of  the  six-pounder,  and 
caused  a  bad  leakage,  which,  when  the  sun  was  about  half 
an  hour  high,  induced  its  Commander  to  move  down  stream. 
Seeing  this  movement,  the  Americans  in  the  fort  called  out  to 
them  not  to  go  off ;  but  this  being  unheeded,  they  fired  their 
cannon  at  the  boat,  to  stop  it.  Meanwhile  Capt.  Grignon 
and  his  party  over  the  river-  had  been  annoying  the  boat.  As 


*  The  newspapers  of  that  day,  and  McAfee's  History  of  the  War  in  the 
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the  boat  passed  down  the  river,  our  six-pounder  was  made  three 
times  to  hit  her,  twice  on  the  side,  and  once  in  'the  stern,  but 
it  soon  got  beyond  our  reach.  Had  we  manned  some  of  our 
boats  and  pursued,  we  could  undoubtedly  have  taken  it,  as 
we  afterward  learned  that  it  leaked  so  badly,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  "to  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  and  repair  it. 
The  only  injury  the  firing  of  the  gun-boat  did,  was  a  ball,  before 
noon,  striking  a  fence-post,  some  of  the  slivers  of  which  inflicted 
a  flesh  wound  in  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  Menomonees. 

While  this  contest  was  progressing  with  the  gun-boat,  McKay's 
party  of  whites  and  Indians,  on  all  sides  of  the  fort,  kept  up 
an  irregular  firing  of  small  anus,  which,  from  their  great  dis- 
tance from  the  fort,  was  harmless ;  and  thus  if  they  did  no 
harm,  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  receiving  any  in  turn.  At 
length  towards  noon,  Col.  McKay  ordered  his  men  to  ad- 
vance over  the  Marais  St.  Freol,  a  swampy  spot,  and  take 
position  much  nearer  the  fort — not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  This  was  obeyed  by  those  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  fort,  who  had  a  sufficiency  of  houses  to  shield  them  from 
the  guns  of  the  garrison.  From  this  new  position,  the  firing 
was  somewhat  increased.  But  the  men  under  Rolette  and 
Anderson,  with  the  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  fort,  kep't  at  a  safe  distance,  fully  half  a  mile  off, 
but  they  really  needed  no  protection,  at  that  distance,  against 
small  arms.  In  the  fort  were  four  iron  cannon,  somewhat 
larger  than  six-pounders,  and  these  were  occasionally  fired. w 
Whenever  Capt.  Rolette  would  see  the  flash  of  the  cannon, 
he  would  give  the  rather  un-military  order  of  "Down,  my 


Western  Country,  unite  in  stating  that  his  party  had  taken  position 
on  an  island  opposite  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  covered  with  timber,  which 
served  to  screen  them  from 'the  shots  of  the  gun-boat.  This  appears 
quite  probable.  L.  C.  t). 

♦Probably  there  was  not  much  ammunition  in  the  fort,  and  they 
wished  to  be  sparing  of  it,  for  closer  action,  if  it  should  come  to  that; 
for  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  gun-boat  contained  the  magazine  of  pow- 
der, and  that  had  departed.  L.  C.  D. 

19 
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men! — Down!"  A  couple  of  Winnebagoes  discovering  that 
there  were  some  hams  in  a  house,  which  had  been  deserted, 
and  to  which  they  could  not  gain  an  entrance,  mounted  upon 
the  roof,  intending  to  tear  off  some  shingles,  when  they  were 
espied  from  the  fort,  and  each  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  they 
quickly  retreated  from  their  exposed  situation. 

The  second  day  the  men  and  Indians  amused  themselves 
with  some  long  shooting,  hut  Col.  McKay  and  his  officers  spent 
the  day  in  counselling  as  to  the  best  course  of  procedure.  It 
was  pretty  much  resolved  to  make  an  assault,  and  towards 
evening  assembled  the  leading  Indian  chiefs,  and  laid  the  plan 
of  an  assault  before  them,  when  the  Winnebago  chief  Sar-cel, 
or  The  Teal,  remarked,  that  he  and  his  people  remembered 
too  well  taking  part  with  the  Shawanoes  in  assaulting  an  Amer- 
ican fort,  and  were  beaten  back  with  terrible  slaughter — prob- 
ably alluding  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Recovery,*  in  Wayne's  In- 
dian war  in  1793,  and  they  would  not  like  to  resort  to  so  haz- 
ardous an  experiment;  but  proposed  a  better  and  safer  way — 
to  spring  a  mine  from  the  river  bank,  and  blow  up  the  garri- 
son. Col.  McKay  did  not  waste  words  unnecessarily,  but  simply 
replied  "Go  at  it."  Teal  and1  his  Winnebagoes  spent  a  part  of 
the  evening  digging,  but  found  their  progress  in  undermining 
was  slow,  and  after  penetrating  a  dozen  or  fifteen  feet,  they 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  As  the  fort  was  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  river  bank,  it  would  have  been  an  interminable  opera- 
tion for  the  Indians  to  have  attempted  to  prosecute  their  scheme 
to  completion. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  the  third  day — as  usual  some 
little  firing  was  done.  Col.  McKay  sent  into  the  country 
about  three  miles  for  a  load  of  straw,  which  was  made  up 
into  small  bundles  to  have  in  readiness  to  place  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  with  kegs  of  powder,  near  the  fort,  and  fire 

*Pe-sheu,  or  The  Wild  Cat,  and  Sar-cel,  once  got  into  a  wrangle  in 
which  their  bravery  was  called  in  question,  when  Pe-sheu  put  on  a 
clincher  by  saying  to  Sar-cel,  "Don't  you  remember  the  time  we  aided 
the  Shawanoes  in  attacking  the  fort,  that  you  ran  off  so  fast  that  you 
lost  your  breech-clout?" 
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a  train  of  straw  leading  to  the  powder,  and  thus  make  a 
breach  in  the  enclosure.  But  this  was  only  desierned  as  a 
dernier  resort.  During  this  day,  or  the  preceding  one,  a  Fox 
Indian  received  a  spent  ball  which  lodged  between  his  scalp 
and  skull;  it  was  cut  out,  and  the  wound  was  so  slight  as 
to  prove  no  obstacle  to  his  sharing  in  the  further  events  of  the 
siege. 

The  fourth  day  Col.  McKay  resolved  to  accomplish  some- 
thing more  decisive.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
with  his  troops  properly  stationed,  and  cannon  balls  heated  red 
hot  in  a  black-smith's  forge,  I  was  sent  to  go  around  and  spe- 
cially direct  the  interpreters  to  order  the  Indians  not  to  fire  on 
the  fort  till  the  cannon  should  commence  playing  the  hot  shot, 
and  the  fort  should  be  set  on  fire;  then  to  use  their  muskets 
as  briskly  as  possible.  Scarcely  had  these  directions  been 
given,  when  the  Americans,  probably  seeing  from  indications 
that  a  severe  assault  of  some  kind  was  about  to  be  made,  raised 
the  white  flag.  Two  officers  now  came  out  and  met  Col.  McKay 
— strict  orders  having  been  given  to  the  Indians  not  to  fire  on 
these  Americans,  on  the  pain  of  being  themselves  fired  on  by 
the  British  troops.  The  result  was,  a  surrender  was  agreed 
on ;  Col.  McKay  should  have  possession  of  the  fort  and  public 
stores,  and  the  Americans  be  permitted  to  retire  unmolested  in 
boats  down  the  river.  By  this  time  it  was  too  late  to  go  through 
with  a  formal  surrender,  which  was  postponed  till  the  next 
morning. 

A  little  before  the  appointed  time  to  give  up  their  arms, 
one  of  the  Winnebagoes  seeing  a  soldier  in  the  fort,  made 
a  motion  to  him  to  shake  hands;  the  soldier  reached  his 
hand  through  a  port-hole,  '  when  the  Winnebago  seized  it, 
and  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers,  and  ran  off  with  his  singular 
trophy.  As  Lieut.  Perkins  and  his  men  marched  out  froni 
the  fort  to  lay  down  their  arms,  a  Sioux  warrior  attempted  to 
strike  one  of  the  soldiers,  when  a  chief,  a  son-indaw  of 
Wau-ba-shaw,    knocked    down    his    treacherous  countryman 
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with  his  war-club.  Col.  McKay  had  given  such  strict  orders 
to  the  Indians  against  massacring  or  molesting  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  the  regulars  and  militia  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
awe,  that  nothing  more,  so  far  as  I  know,  transpired,  that 
had  the  least  appearance  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

When  the  American  flag  was  hauled  down,  Col.  McKay 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  singular  fact,  that  though  it  was 
completely  riddled  elsewhere  with  balls,  the  representation  of 
the  American  eagle  was  untouched.  The  Indians  during  the 
whole  four  days  had  directed  many  shots  at  the  flag,  and  had 
shot  off  one  of  the  cords,  which  let  the  banner  part  way  down 
the  flag-staiF,  and  there  it  remained  till  the  surrender.  The 
flag-staff  was  planted  near  the  center  of  the  fort, 

Several  days  elapsed  before  arrangements  were  completed  by 
which  to  send  the  prisoners  down  the  river.  When  they  took 
their  departure,  they  were  escorted  by  Michael  Brisbois,  with  a 
suitable  guard,  but  I  do  not  know  how  large  a  guard,  as  I  had 
previously  left.  I  understood  Col.  McKay  gave  the  Americans 
their  arms  as  they  started  down  the  river;  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  being  followed  by  the  Indians. 

Capt,  Pohlman,  with  his  regulars,  remained  in  command,  with 
the  two  Mackinaw  companies  under  Capt.  Anderson  and  Lieut. 
Duncan  Graham,  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his 
company,  as  Capt.  Rolette  had  been  sent  with  despatches  to 
Mackinaw  immediately  afteT  the  surrender. 

McKay  had  much  difficulty  in  managing  his  Sioux  and 
Winnebago  allies,  particularly  the  latter.  At  the  first  invest- 
ment of  the  place,  when  these  Indians  were  placed  with  the 
Mackinaw  militia  above  the  fort,  they  had,  in  the  most  wanton 
manner ,  shot  down/  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens,  much  to  the  regret  and  v^xation  of  the 
British  commander;  and  after  the  surrender,  fche  Winnebagoes 
swarmed  around  among  the  settlers,  to  openly  plunder  them 
of  anything  they  might  desire;  and  McKay  was  under  the 
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necessity  of  threatening  to  turn  his  troops  against  them,  if  they 
did  not  instantly  desist,  and  go  off  home.  The  Indians  once 
off,  Col.  McKay,  the  Green  Bay  troops,  Menomonees  and  Chip- 
pewas  took  their  departure. 

Capt.  Rolette  at  length  with  his  boat  hove  in  sight  of  Macki- 
naw. Large  numbers  thronged  the  shore,  anxiously  waiting 
to  learn  the  tidings  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  Capt.  Rolette, 
what  is  the  news?  UA  great  battler — a  sanguinary  contest," 
responded  Rolette,  with  an  air  of  ^reat  solemnity  and  import- 
ance. How  many  were  killed  ?  None!  How  many  wounded  ? 
None!  "What  a  bloody  contest!"  vociferously  shouted  the 
crowd,  as  they  escorted  the  hero  from  the  boat  to  the  garrison. 

Capt.  Pohlman  continued  in  command  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
till  after  the  peace,  which  ensued  the  following  year,  when  the 
fort  was  evacuated.  I  may  mention  one  incident  of  the  winter 
after  my  departure.  A  couple  of  Frenchmen,  named  Dubois 
and  Ghaupanie,  the  former  a  half-breed  Sioux,  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Capt.  Rolette,  were  sent  to  a  Sioux  camp  to  obtain  some 
venison  for  Rolette.  While  at  the  camp,  a  Sioux  Indian  de- 
manded first  a  gun,  and  then  some  ammunition,  which  being 
refused,  he  concluded  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  to 
Capt.  Rolette,  saying  that  Rolette  would  let  him  have  what  he 
wanted.  While  the  two  men  were  asleep  before  their  camp-fire 
in  the  night,  the  Sioux,  who  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
got  up,  took  the  only  gnm,  and  shot  them  both  at  the  same  dis- 
charge, killing  Ghaupanie  on  the  spot,  and  mortally  wounding 
the  other.  The  Indian  now  ran  off,  and  Dubois,  though  distant 
a  day's  journey,  reached  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  died  shortly 
after.  The  Sioux  chief  of  'that  band  was  taken  and  detained, 
till  the  murderer  was  brought  in,  who  was  tried  and  shot.  He 
was  a  bad  Indian,  and  was  muck  feared  by  his  own  people. 

Of  Col.  McKay,  I  can  only  state,  in  addition,  that  after  the 
war  he  retired  to  Montreal,  where  he  long  since  ended  his 
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days.  He  was  a  fine  looking,  tall,  well  proportioned  man,  but 
was  regarded  as  strict,  and  sometimes  severe  over  those  in  his 
employ  in  the  Indian  trade.  I  knew  Col.  Robert  Dickson  from 
his  first  coming  from  England,  as  I  think,  and  engaging  in  the 
Indian  trade.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  trader  about  the 
year  1790,  and  traded  principally  with  the  Sioux,  and  contin- 
ued till  the  war;  after  the  war  he  did  not  renew  the  business. 
He  was  very  humane  ta>  American  prisoners  during  the  war, 
rescuing  many  from  the  Indians ;  and,  in  after  years,  he  several 
times  received  letters  from  such,  enclosing  presents  of  money, 
as  tokens  of  their  gratitude.  He  was  a  large  man,  of  full  face, 
tall  and  commanding.    He  had  a  Sioux  wife  and  four  children. 

I  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  pretended  "exploits"  of  We 
cha-ne-qua-ha,  called  by  the  whites,  The  Rubber,  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Green  Bay  during  the  war  of  1812-15.*  The 
people  of  the  Green  Bay  settlement  were  never  in  the  least 
clanger,  and  the  Rubber  could  never  have  rendered  them  any 
special  service  to  merit  such  a  reputation.  I  believe  he  was 
with  his  people  at  Mackinaw  in  1812,  at  Fort  Meigs  and  San- 
dusky in  1S13,  and  again  at  Mackinaw  in  1814;  but  never 
heard  of  any  remarkable  exploit,  in  war  or  peace,  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  was  chief  of  a  small  band,  and  brother 
of  the  Yellow  Hog,  and  cousin  of  L'Espagnol,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  repulse  of  Maj.  Holmes  at  Macki- 
naw. His  greatest  exploits  were  brawls  and  fisticuffs,  into 
which  his  great  enemy,  whiskey,  would  frequently  embroil 
him,  and  out  of  which  he  was  sure  to  come  second  best.  I 
should,  however,  remark,  that  in  some  way  unknown  to  me, 
but  I  think  through  the  friendship  of  John  Dousman,  the 
Rubber  became  possessed  of  an  American  medal,  which  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  he  exchanged  with 


*In  Morse's  Indian  Report,  p.  44,  and  Appendix,  p.  58,  it  is  stated, 
that  The  Rubber,  during  the  last  war,  led  an  American,  whose  life  was 
in  danger,  from  Green  Bay  to  Mackinaw.  L.  C.  D. 
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Col.  Dickson  for  a  British  medal;  which,  upon  the  arrival  of 
Col.  John  Bowyer,  the  first  American  Indian  Agent  at  Green 
Bay,  he  found  it  convenient  to  re^exchange  for  an  American 
one. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  I  went  to  Mackinaw  with  two  boats, 
and  the  furs  and  peltries  of  my  winter's  trade ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Stanislaus  Chappue  conducted  a  boat  there  belonging  to 
John  Lawe.  Arrangements  were  making  'to  convey  a  body  of 
American  troops  to  Green  Bay  to  establish  a  garrison  there. 
Maj.  Charles  Gratiot  came  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  not  come 
up  with  them  as  pilot?  I  said  I  could  not,  as  I  had  come  to 
Mackinaw  with  two  boats,  designing  to  take  back  a.  supply  of 
goods  for  the  trade  of  the  ensuing  winter.  Maj.  Gratiot  said 
he  thought  it  could  be  arranged  satisfactorily,  and  then  went 
to  Col.  Miller,  who  commanded  the  detachment  destined  for  the 
Bay;  it  was  arranged  to  put  the  goods  on  board  the  schooners, 
of  which  there  were  three,  getting  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
troops,  and  tow  the  boats  back.  To  this  arrangement,  I  readily 
consented.  I  was  pilot  on  the  Washington;  Chappue  and  John 
B.  Labord  were  the  pilots  of  the  other  schooners,  one  of  which 
was  the  Mink — the  name  of  the  other  I  have  forgotten.  Noth- 
ing material  happened,  except  that  the  Washington  had  to  wait 
four  days  in  Washington  Harbor,  near  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay, 
waiting  for  the  others  which  had  missed  their  route.  We  at 
length  reached  the  Green  Bay  settlement,  a  little  after  mid-day, 
about  the  1 6th  of  July  to  the  great  wonder  and  surprise  of  the 
people.  These  were  the  first  vessels  at  Green  Bay.  The  troops 
pitched  their  tents  near  where  the  fort  was  subsequently  erec'ted ; 
and  it  was  about  two  inonths  before  they  got  houses  and  bar- 
racks ready  for  occupation,  having  had  to  get  out  'timber,  and 
saw  out  lumber  with  the  whip-saw. 

Col.  Miller,  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  accompanied  by 
Col.  Chambers,  Maj.  Gratiot,  Capt  Ben.  O' Fallon  and  other 
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officers,  visited  Tomah  at  his  village,  less  than  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Col.  Miller  asked  the  consent  of  the  Menomonces  for  the 
erection  of  a  fort.    Tomah  said: 

"My  Brother !  How  can  we  oppose  yonr  locating'  a  council- 
fire  among  11s  ?  You  are  too  strong  for  us.  Even  if  we  wanted 
to  oppose  you,  we  have  scarcely  got  powder  and  shot  to  make 
the  attempt.  One  favor  we  ask  is,  that  our  French  brothers 
shall  not  be  disturbed  or  in  any  way  molested.  You  can  choose 
any  place  you  please  for  your  fort,  and  we  shall  not  object." 

Col.  Miller  thanked  him:  and  his  people  for  their  friendly 
consent  to  his  request,  and  added  that  he  had  some  spare  pro- 
visions;,  and  supposed  a  little  pork  and  flour  would  not  hurt 
him,  as  they  seemed  to  be  scarce  articles  with  the  Indians,  and 
invited  him  to  call  on  him  and  get  a  supply.  Some  of  the 
Indians  prompted  Tomah  to  ask  their  new  father  for  a  little 
broth,  also.  Tomali  expressed  his  thanks  for  Col.  Miller's  kind 
offers,  and  added  that  he  and  his  people  would  be  very  glad 
to  have,  if  possible,  a  little  broth  to  use  with  the  pork  and  flour. 
Col.  Miller  said,  that  although  it  was  contrary  to  orders,  he 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  give  them  a  little — enough  for  a 
dram  apiece,  and  hoped  they  would  be  moderate  in  its  use. 

The  people  of  Green  Bay  were  generally  well  pleased  with 
the  advent  of  the  Americans.  A  home  market  was  furnished 
for  their  surplus  provisions,  and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the  settlement.  Vessels  now  began  'to  arrive  with,  supplies  for 
the  garrison,  and  we  began  to  experience  the  benefits  and  con- 
venience of  Lake  commerce  and  navigation.  The  soldiers 
were,  however,  oftentimes  great  pests,  and  annoyed  the  in- 
habitants by  their  constant  thefts  and  robberies.  The  Coiiir 
mandants  too,  were  sometimes  arbitrary  and  exacting.  Yet 
the  settlement  slowly  prospered;  in  1813,  I  settled  at  the 
Great  Kau-kau-lin,  and  the  settlers  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  river  had  extended  up  to  Depere.    The  spring  succeed- 
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ing  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  Bay  Settlement  was  commenc- 
ed eight  miles  below  Green  Bay. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1S17,  the  next  year  after  Uie  arrival 
of  the  Americans,  that  Tomah  died  at]  Mackinaw,  at  the  age 
of  about  sixty-five  years.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Biddle,  that 
it  was  in  1817  that  he  died.  He  was  ahout  six  feet  in  height, 
spare,  with  a  dark-colored  eye,  and  handsome  features,  and 
very  prepossessing;  he  was,  in  truth,  the  finest  looking  chief 
I  have  ever  known  of  the  Meuomonees  or  any  other  tribe.  His 
speeches  were  not  lengthy,  but  pointed  and  expressive.  He 
was  firm,  prudent,  peaceable  and  conciliatory.  He  w7as  sin- 
cerely beloved  alike  by  whites  and  Indians.  Tomah  had  three 
wives,  by  the  first  of  whom  he  had  three  children ;  then  separ- 
ating from  her,  he  married  two  sisters  and  lived  with  both  at 
the  same  time  as  long  as  they  lived,  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
fonr  children,  and  none  by  the  other.  He  out-lived  both  of 
these  wives.  Two  sons  by  his  first  wife  became  chiefs,  Mau- 
kau-tau-pee  and  Josette  Carron,  and  Glode  of  his  second  family. 
Mau-kau-tau-pee,  who  served  on  McKay's  Prairie  du  Chien  ex- 
pedition, died  in,  or  shortly  after,  1820.  Josette  Carron  died 
early  in  1831;  and  Glode,  who  spoke  the  French  language  well, 
and  had  no  love  for  public  affairs,  died  about  1848.  Two  grand- 
sons of  Tomah,  sons  of  Josette  Carron,  are  now  prominent  chiefs, 
Show-ne-on,  or  The  Silver,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Ke-she- 
nah,  about  twenty-seven.* 

*Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  in  his  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  met 
Tomah,  or  Thomas,  the  Folle  Avoine  chief,  as  he  calls  him,  in 
the  spring  of  1806,  above  Clear  Water  river,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, where  Tomah  and  a  large  band  of  Menomonees  were 
engaged  in  their  winter  hunt.  "He  told  me,"  says  Pike,  "that  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  his  nation  began  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  warrior,  that  they  received  a  parole  from  Michili- 
mackinac,  on  which  he  was  despatched  with  forty  warriors;  that, 
on  his  arrival,  he  was  requested  to  lead  them  against  the  Americans. 
To  which  he  replied,  'We  have  considered  you  and  the  Americans 
as  one  people.  You  are  now  at  war;  how  are  we  to  decide  who  has 
justice  on  their  side?  Besides,  you  white  people  are  like  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  for  numbers.  Should  I  march  with  my  forty  war- 
riors to  the  field  of  battle,  they,  with  their  chief,  would  be  unno- 
ticed in  the  multitude;  and  would  be  swallowed  up  as  the  big  waters 
embosom  the  small  rivulets  which  discharge  themselves  into  it.    No,  I 
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I-om-e-tah,  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Tomah,  was  born 
about  1772,  and  is  now  consequently  about  eighty-five  years 
of  age.  That  he  was  upon  the  war-path  during  the  war  of 
1812-15,  has  already  been  shown.  He  has  been  a  very  good 
hunter  in  his  day.  Of  three  children,  but  one  survives.  He 
is  among  a  very  few  Menomonees  who  contract  debts,  and  pay 
them  as  they  promise.  He  is  the  oldest  chief  of  his  nation, 
being  now  about  eighty-five;  his  hunting  days  are  past,  his  sight 
is  growing  dim,  and  his  manly  form  and  benignant  countenance 
we  shall  soon  see  no  more. 

Ivaush-kau-no-naive,  or  The  Grizzly  Bear,  long  exerted  much 
influence  among  the  Menomonees.  His  father  was  called  by 
the  nam©  of  Grizzly  Bear,  and  though  not  really  a  chief,  was 
yet  regarded  as  such.  His  son,  Kaush-kau-no-naive  served  under 
the  immediate  directions  of  Tomah  during  the  war  of  1812-15 ; 
and  after  Tomah's  death,  he  and  Joser'te  Carron  were  chosen 
the  orators  of  the  nation.  He  served  with  the  Menomonees, 
under  Col.  Stambaugh,  against  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  in  1832, 
and  died  about  two  years  after,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-two 
years.  He  left  several  children,  his  son  Wau-pa-men,  or  The 
Corn,  succeeded  him;  and  he  dying  several  years  since,  his 
brother  Ok-ke-ne-bo-way,  or  The  Standing  Land,  now  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  became  his  successor. 

Souligny,  now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  is  the  head  war 
chief  of  the  Menomonees.  His  grandmother  was  the  reputed 
daughter  of  Souligny,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sieur  August  in 
De  Langlade,  and  hence  the  name  of  this  chief.    His  ser- 

will  return  to  my  nation,  where  my  countrymen  may  be  of  service 
against  our  red  enemies,  and  their  actions  renowned  in  the  dance 
of  our  nation.' "  Again  Capt.  Pike  observes,  "This  Thomas  is  a 
fine  fellow,  of  a  very  masculine  figure,  noble  and  animated  deliv- 
ery, and  appears  to  be  very  much  attached  to  the  Americans."  "This 
chief  is  an  extraordinary  hunter;  to  instance  his  power,  he  killed  forty 
elk  and  a  bear  in  one  day,  chasing  the  former  from  dawn  to  eve." 
Capt.  Pike  also  testifies  to  Tomah's  great  politeness  and  hospitality,  and 
contrasts  that  of  other  chiefs  as  being  "very  different  from  the  polite 
reception  given  us  by  Thomas."  'these  notices  of  Tomah  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  fame  and  character.  L.  C.  D. 
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vices  during  the  last  war  have  been  mentioned,  and  he  served 
on  Stambaugh's  expedition.  Among  his  nation  he  ranks  high. 
He  is  a  stout^  good-looking  man,  and  has  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 

Osh-kosh,  and  his  brother  Osh-ka-he-nah-niew,  or  The  Young 
Man,  are  grandsons  of  Cha-kau-cho-ka-ma,  or  The  Old  King, 
so  long  the  grand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  whose  place  Osh-kosh, 
by  inheritance,  has  possessed  since  1827.  As  we  have  seen, 
Osh-kosh  was  upon  the  war-path  in  1812-14,  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  Tomah,  and  under  Stambaugh  in  1832. 
The  word  Osh-kosh  signifies  brave,  and  such  this  chief  has 
always  proved  himself.  He  is  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  while 
his  brother,  The  Young  Man,  whose  name  begins  to  be  a  mis- 
nomer, is  now  fifty-one.  Osh-kosh  is  only  of  medium  size, 
possessing  much  good  sense  and  ability,  but  is  a  great  slave  to 
strong  drink,  and  two  of  his  three  sons  surpass  'their  father  in 
this  beastly  vice. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  the  Winnebagoes,  with  whom  I  have 
been  less  intimate  than  with  the  Menomonees.  I  have  spent 
several  winters  trading  among  them,  and  while  I  knew  many 
of  their  chiefs  and  leading  men,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  details 
of  their  respective  careers.  The  Winnebagoes  call  themselves 
the  Wau-chon-gra  *  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  know; 


*  Gallatin,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  states  that  the  French 
called  the  Winnebagoes  Otchagras,  but  call  themselves  HochungoJirah, 
or  the  "Trout"  nation.  In  Schoolcraft's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  in, 
277,  iv,  227,  they  are  spoken  of  as  calling  themselves  the  Hochungara, 
and  Q-chun-ga-raw ;  and  the  same  work  adds,  on  good  authority,  that 
their  earliest  historical  tradition  relates  to  their  once  living  at  the 
Red  Banks  of  Green  Bay,  and  that  they  once  built  a  fort;  "an  event 
which  appears  to  have  made  a  general  impression  on  the  tribe;"  and 
that  it  is  eight  or  nine  generations  since  they  lived  at  the  Red  Banks. 

"The  Otchagras,,,  says  Charlevoix  in  his  Historical  Journal,  in  1721, 
"who  are  commonly  called  the  Puans,  dwelt  formerly  on  the  borders  of 
the  Bay,  in  a  very  delightful  situation.  They  were  attacked  here  by 
the  Illinois,  who  killed  a  great  number  of  them;  the  remainder  took 
refuge  in  the  river  of  the  Outagamis  which  runs  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay.  They  seated  themselves  on  the  borders  of  a  kind  of  Lake  [Win- 
nebago Lake] ;  and  I  judge  it  was  there,  that  living  on  fish  which  they 
got  in  the  Lake  in  great  plenty,  they  gave  them  the  name  of  Puans,  be- 
cause all  along  the  shore  where  their  cabins  were  built,  one  saw  noth- 
ing but  stinking  fish,  which  infected  the  air.  It  appears  at  least,  that 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  name  which  the  other  savages  had  given  them 
before  us,  and  which  has  communicated  itself  to  the  Bay,  far  from 
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and  their  namo  of  Winnebagoes  seems  to  have  been  given  them 
by  the  Menornonees — Win-ne-pa-go,  or  Filthy,  expressive  of 
their  filthy  habits,  and  which  characteristic  led  the  early  French 
to  denominate  them  leg  Puants,  or  The  Sluikards.  The  Winne- 
bagoes have  called  the  French,  ever  since  they  came  to  the 
country,  Mau-quo-pin-e-no,  or  Good  Spirits,  as  if  they  regarded 
the  French  as  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  themselves. 

When  I  spent  my  first  winter  at  Wisconsin  Portage,  in 
1801-02,  the  De  Kau-rys  were  among  the  most  influential  of 
the  Winnebagoes.  Chou-ga-rah,  or  The  Ladle,  the  son  of  a 
French  trader  named  De  Kau-ry,  and  the  sister  of  the  head 
chief  of  the  nation,  was  then  the  head  chief.  He  was  at  this 
time  an  old  man,  and  died  at  the  Portage  about  180S,  and,  by 
his  request,  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  coffin,  and  the 
coffin  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  small  cabin 
erected  over  it,  and  that  surrounded  with  a  fence,  lie  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ko-no-kah  De  Kau-ry,  or  The 
Eldest  De  Kau-ry,  who  lived  to  a  great  age.*  He  had  four 
brothers,  and  five  sisters — his  brothers'  names  were  Au-gah 
De  Kau-ry,  called  by  the  whites  The  Black  De  Kaur-ry;  An- 
au-gah  De  Kau-ry,  or  The  Raisin;  Nah-ha-saueh-e-ka  De 
Kau-ry,  usually  called  Rascal  De  Kciu-ry,  who  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  render  himself  mean  and  hateful,  and  was 
yet  destitute  of  courage ;  the  name  of  his  younger  brother  I 
have  forgotten.  Three  of  the  sisters  married  Indian  hus- 
bands, one  of  lthem  married  first  a  trader  named  De  Iveviere, 
and  afterwards  Perrish  Grignon,  and  the  other  a  trader  named 

which  they  never  removed.  Some  time  after  they  had  quitted  their  an- 
cient  post,  they  endeavored  to  revenge  the  blow  they  had  received  from 
the  Illinois;  but  this  enterprise  caused  them  a  loss,  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Six  hundred  of  their  best  men  were  embarked  to  go 
in  search  of  the  enemy;  but  as  they  were  crossing  Lake  Michigan,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  which  drowned  them  all." 
Charlevoix  adds,  "the  Ochagras  have  lately  come  and  seated  themselves 
near  us,  and  have  built  their  cabins  about  the  Fort"  at  Green  Bay. 

L.  C.  D. 

♦This  "grand  old  chief,"  whose  Indian  name  was  Scha-chip-ka-ka, 
died  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  April  20th,  1836,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

L.  C.  D. 
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Jean  Lecuyer.  There  was  another  De  Kau-ry  family,  cousins 
of  those  just  named,  one  of  whom,  was  One-Eyed  De  Kau-ry, 
and  another  was  Wau-kon  De  Kau-ry ;  their  elder  brother^ 
Mau-wah-re-gah,  killed  his  own  father  in  a  drunken  broil,  and 
ever  after  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  and  despised  him,  saying 
that  ho  was  possessed  of  a  bad  spirit — "Who,"  said  .  they, 
"would  not  fear  such  a  man?  He  is  like  a  dog;  he  has  killed 
his  own  father." 

Car-ry-mau-nee,  the  chief  who  served  in  the  last  war,  was 
a  son  of  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  very  worthy  man. 
The  younger  Car-ry-mau-nee  was  also  a  chief  of  good  character, 
and  migrated,  with  his  people,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Win- 
no-sheek,  the  elder,  was  a  good  chief.    He  once  told  me  that 
he  never  got  angry  but  on  a  single  occasion ;  that  he  and  his 
people  had  gone  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  when  his  Indians  indulg- 
ing too  freely  in  liquor,  he  left  them  to  their  orgies.    At  length 
a  messenger  came  and  told  him  that  his  brother  had  been  killed 
by  one  of  the  Indians;  at  first,  he  said,  he  was  not  angry,  but 
coolly  loaded  a  pistol,  put  it  under  his  blanket,  and  repaired  to 
tho  place,    lie  was  shown  his  brother's  corpse;  when  he 
ascertained  the  murderer,  he  had  him  placed  beside  his  victim, 
and  though  some  efforts  were  made  by  the  doomed  man's  friends 
to  redeem  him,  the  preliminary  lighted  pipe  was  rejected  by 
Win-no-sheek,  whose  anger  w7as  fast  rising,  and  he  pulled  out 
the  pistol  and  shot  the  culprit  dead.    Such  was  Indian  justice. 
Yet  Win-no-sheek  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  rever- 
enced by  his  children — one  of  whom,  the  younger  Win-no-sheek, 
the  present  head  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes,  was,  in  his  younger 
days,  a  very  worthy  man — of  late  years,  I  have  known  but 
little  of  him. 

Pe-sheu,  or  The  Wild  Cut,  lived  at  Pcsheu  village,  on  Gar- 
lic Island,  in  Lake  Winnebago.  Some  of  his  war  services 
have  been  mentioned.  His  hasty  temper  often  got  him  into 
difficulties;  he  was  found  dead,  in  a  sitting  posture,  under  a 
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tree,  at  what  is  now  Oshkosh,  not  very  long  after  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  Sar-cel,  or  The  Teal,  resided  at  the  Winnebago 
village  at  Green  Lake,  in  Marquette  county;  in  his  younger 
days  his  reputation  was  not  good,  hut  he  afterwards  became 
a  very  good  Indian.  I  have  already  adverted  to  his  war  ser- 
vices. I  think  he  died  at  Green  Lake,  before  the  emigration 
of  his  people  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Another  active  chief  was 
Sau-sa-mau-nee,  and  his  elder  brother  Ne-o-kau-tah,  or  The  Four 
Legs,  who  lived  at  Four  Legs'  village,  on  Doty's  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Winnebago  Lake;  both  served  under  the  British  in 
the  war  of  1812-15.  Four  Legs  was  a  very  worthy  Indian, 
but  Sau-sa-mau-nee  was  less  respected ;  when  in  liquor,  he  was 
troublesome  and  given  to  pilfering.  They  both  died  before  the 
migration  of  their  people  over  the  Mississippi. 

Black  Wolf,  another  chief,  had  a  village  on  the  western  bank 
of  Lake  Winnebago,  a  few  miles  above  Oshkosh.  He  too  died 
before  the  removal  of  the  Winnebagoes  from  the  State.  Sar- 
ro-chau,  one  of  the  best  of  Indians,  had  a  village  which  bore 
his  name,  where  Taycheedah  now  is ;  I  remember  he  served  on 
Col.  McKay's  expedition  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  died  not  long 
after  the  war;  after  his  death,  his  village  was  called  by  the 
name  of  his  son,  whose  Indian  appellation  I  have  forgotten, 
but  its  English  signification  was  The  Smoker. 

Laurent  Barth,  a  trader  from  Mackinaw,  wintered  on  the 
St.  Croix  river,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, with  Jacques  Porlier  and  Charles  Reaume,  in  1792- 
93.  On  the  return  of  the  traders  in  the  spring  of  1793, 
Barth  stopped  at  the  Portage,  having  his  family  with  him. 
He  purchased  from  the  Winnebagoes  the  privilege  of  trans- 
porting goods  over  the  Portage.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  settlement  at  that  point.  The  elder  De  Kau-ry 
soon  after  arrived  there  with  a  few  of  his  people  from  Lake 
Puckawa,    and   commenced    the   Indian   settlement   on  the 
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Wisconsin,  about  two  miles  above  the  Portage;  others  carne 
down  from1  Lake  Puckawa,  and  the  village  increased  in  size  and 
importance.  When  Earth  first  located,  he  built  a  house  at  the 
Portage,  but  finding  the  water  overflowed  the  locality,  he  re- 
moved the  next  year  to  the  high  ground  half  a  mile  above.  The 
next  setUer  was  Jean  Lecuyer,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  chief  De 
Kau-ry,  who  went  there  in  1798,  and  who  also  obtained  per- 
mission to  transport  goods  over  the  Portage.  The  goods  were 
hauled  over  in  carts.  Earth  had  only  a  single  horse  cart;  but 
when  Lecuyer  came,  he  had  several  teams  and  carts,  and  had  a 
heavy  wagon,  wi'th  a  long  reach,  constructed  by  a  wagon-maker 
he  had  brought  there,  so  as  to  transport  barges  from!  river  to 
river.  About  1803,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  afterwards  the 
first  American  Indian  Agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  purchased 
Earth's  right  of  transportation.  Campbell,  soon  after  he  pur- 
chased Barth's  right,  sold  out  his  fixtures  to  Lecuyer,  who  sup- 
posed Campbell  was  thereby  relinquishing  all  further  intentions 
of  the  business;  but  Campbell  placed  his  son,  John  Campbell, 
and  afterwards  his  son  Duncan  Campbell,  a^  the  east  end  of  the 
Portage,  and  had  several  teams  to  convey  goods,  and  a  large 
wagon  to  transport  barges.  After  he  sold  out  his  transportation 
right,  Earth  removed  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  died  before 
the  war  of  1812.  After  Campbell's  death  in  a  duel,  as  already 
related,  about  1808,  his  business  was  closed  up;  and  about 
two  years  afterwards,  Lecuyer  sickened  and  died,  leaving 
several  children.  After  Lecuyer's  death,  his  widow  em- 
ployed Laurent  Fily  to  continue  the  business  in  her  behalf, 
and  he  continued  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
when  Francis  Hoy,  a  son  of  Joseph  Hoy  of  Green  Bay,  married 
Therese,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lecuyer,  and  took  charge  of  the 
business,  and  continued  in  it  many  years.  Mr.  Roy  is  still  liv- 
ing, I  believe,  at  Green  Lake.  Awhile  after  the  war,  Joseph 
Rolette  commenced  the  transportation  business  at  the  Port- 
age, employing  Pierre  Poquetto  to  manage  the  business  for 
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him.  Barth  kept  no  goods  for  sale  to  the  Indians,  after  he  sold 
the  balance  of  his  stock  brought  from  the  St.  Croix.  Lecuyer 
always  kept  a  large  assortment  of  goods,  and  his  widow  also 
kept  soane,  as  did  Roy,  but  in  a  much  smaller  way.  John  Camp- 
bell had  goods  one  year.  Several  traders  at  different  times,  after 
Earth's  settlement,  wintered  there,  and  traded  with  the  Winne- 
bagoes;  I  spent  two  winters  there,  the  first  in  1801-02,  and  the 
other  the  winter  succeeding;  Jacques  Porlier  early  spent  two 
or  'three  winters  there ;  and  Laurent  Fily,  who  was  first  a  clerk 
for  Lecuyer,  was  located  there  several  years  as  a  trader;  Mr. 
Fily,  a  native  of  Mackinaw,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
early  French  trader  l)e  Kau-ry,  died  at  Grand  Kau-kau-lin, 
in  the  autumn  of  1810,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  active 
and  erect  to  the  last.  Such  was  the  early  growth  and  progress 
of  Portage;  since  the  location  of  the  fort  there,  in  1828,  its 
history  is  better  known. 

I  must  state  what  I  know  of  Milwaukee.  I  was  once  told  by 
an  old  Indian,  that  its  name  was  derived  from  a  valuable  aro- 
matic root  used  by  the  natives  for  medical  purposes.  The  name 
of  this  root  was  marirwau ;  and  hence  Man^a-ivau-hee,  or  the  land 
or  place  of  the  man-wau.  The  Indians  represented  that  it  grew 
no  where  else,  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  very 
valuable  among  them,  and  the  ChippewTas  on  Lake  Superior 
would  give  a  beaver  skin  for  a  piece  as  large  as  a  man's  finger. 
It  was  not  used  as  a  medicine,  but  was,  for  its  fine  aroma,  put 
into  almost  all  their  medicines  taken  internally.  I  have  also 
understood,  though  without  placing  so  much  confidence  in  it 
as  in  the  other  definition,  that  Milwaukee  meant  simply  good 
land. 

The  earliest  chief  I  personally  knew  who  lived  there  wa3 
a  Menomonee  named  O-nau-ge-sa,  who  had  married  a  Pot- 
tawottamie  woman  living  there,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Milwaukee,  and  became  the  head  chief  of  the  village.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Roy,  of  Green  Bay,  and  would 
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often  pay  her  visits.  I  remember  seeing  him  there  when  I  was 
not  more  than  four  or  live  years  of  age,  say  in  1784  or  785.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  he  had  been  a  chief.  Unlike  the  most  of  his 
Milwaukee  band,  he  was  a  kind  and  worthy  Indian,  and  died 
there  a  year  or  two  before  the  removal  of  his  bond  to  the  West. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  Milwaukee  band  were 
regarded  as  a  bad  set  of  Indians,  and  difficult  to  manage.  Yet 
traders  ventured  there.  The  first  I  know  anything  of  was 
Alexander  Laframboise,  from  Mackinaw ;  he  was  located  at 
Milwaukee  with  a  trading  establishment  at  my  earliest  recol- 
lection— say  1785.  At  first  he  went  there  himself,  and  after 
a  while  he  returned  to  Mackinaw,  and  sent  a  brother  to  manage 
the  business  for  him,  who  remained  there  several  years,  and 
raised  a  family.  By  mismanagement  of  this  brother,  Alexan- 
der Laframboise  failed,  and  his  trading  post  was  closed,  I  should 
think  about  the  year  1800,  or  not  very  long  thereafter.  About 
this  time  another  trader,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  there,  and  employed  as  clerk  Stanislaus 
Ohappue,  who  had  previously  been  clerk  for  Laframboise,  and 
who,  many  years  later,  was  one  of  Col.  Miller's  pilots  from  Mack- 
inaw to  Green  Bay.  About  this  time,  John  B.  Beaubien  also 
established  a  trading  post  at  Milwaukee. 

While  Chappue  was  clerking  for  the  successor  of  Lafram- 
boise, Wau-she-own,  a  bad  Indian  and  noted  horse-thief,  came 
to  the  store,  and  demanded  some  liquor  as  a  gift.  An  em- 
ployee in  the  store  advised  Chappue  to  let  him  have  it,  or  hi3 
life  would  be  the  forfeit.  But  Chappue,  who  was  a  large, 
stout,  fearless  man,  peremptorily  refused,  and  said  if  Wau- 
she-own  made  much  more  trouble,  he  would  go  out  and  whip 
him.  The  Indian  had  been  accustomed  to  bullying  traders, 
and  so  commenced  operations  to  break  into  the  store,  when 
Chappue  issued  forth:  and  gave  him  so  severe  a  drubbing 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  home  on  a  blanket.    After  he  recov- 

20 
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ered,  he  was  ever  after  a  devoted  friend  of  Chappue.  Chappue 
died  about  three  years  since,  on  the  Menomonee  river  a  few 
miles  above  Marinette,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
trading. 

About  1804  or  '05,  Laurent  Fily  was  sent  with  a  supply  of 
goods,  by  Jacob  Franks,  of  Green  Bay,  to  carry  on  a  summer 
trade  at  Milwaukee,  buying  deer  skins  in  the  red.  With  Mash- 
e-took  and  other  troublesome  Indians,  he  came  near  getting  into 
difficulty,  but  was  befriended  and  protected  by  Match-e-se-be, 
or  Bad  River,  a  brother  of  the  chief  0-nau-g&-sa.  The  trading- 
house  for  which  Chappue  was  employed  either  failed,  or 
abandoned  Milwaukee,  somewhere  about  1805 ;  but  previous  to 
this,  Jacques  Vieau,  of  Green  Bay,  commenced  trading  there, 
and  continued  it  regularly  every  winter,  except  that  of  IS  11- 
12,  till  1818,  when  his  son-in-law,  Solomon  Juneau,  went  there, 
first  as  his  clerk,  and  then  on  his  own  account.  After  the  war, 
J ames  Kinzie  was  sent  there  with  a  stock  of  goods  by  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  staid  there; 
and  my  brother,  Hy polite  Grignon,  wintered  there  as  a  trader 
about  the  'time  Mr.  J uneau  went  there. 

Chicago  means  the  place  of  the  skunk.  I  understood  these 
animals  were  very  plenty  there.  At  a  very  early  period,  there 
was  a  negro  lived  there  named  Baptist  Point  De  Saible;  my 
brother,  Perrish  Grignon,  visited  Chicago  about  1794,  and  told 
me  that  Point  De  Saible  was  a  large  man;  that  he  had  a  com- 
mission for  some  office,  but  for  what  particular  object,  or  from 
what  Government,  I  can  not  now  recollect;  he  was  a  trader, 
pretty  wealthy,  and  drank  freely.  I  know  not  what  became  of 
him.* 

La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  was  early  visited  by  a  Mr. 

•Col.  De  Peyster,  in  his  Miscellanies,  makes  mention  of  "Baptist 
Point  De  Saible — a  handsome  negro,  well  educated,  and  settled  at 
Eschecagou,  but  much  in  the  French  interest."  This  reference  of  Col. 
De  Peyster  was  made  July  4th,  1779;  and  he  also,  in  the  same  address, 
alludes  to  "Eschikagou,  a  river  and  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan." 

L.  C.  D. 
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Caddott,  a  trader,  I  think  before  my  day,  who  there  founded 
a  settlement.  I  saw  his  son,  Michael  Caddott,  who  was  several 
years  my  senior,  and  he  had  a  brother  Baptist  older  than  him- 
self.   They  had  both  been  educated  at  Montreal. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  I  can  say  but  little.  Hon. 
M.  L.  Martin,  in  his  Historical  Address,  speaks  of  "Fort 
Gonville,"  located  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lac  de  Boeuf,  or 
Buffalo  Lake,  in  Marquette  county,  represented  as  having  been 
a  Spanish  fort.  My  father,  Pierre  Grignon,  Amable  Boy,  and 
others  who  knew  him,  told  me  about  Gonville,  originally  from 
Montreal,  who  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Indians,  and  adopted 
their  habits ;  and  among  other  things,  assumed  to  be  a  great  med- 
icine man ;  and  once  when  in  a  lodge  playing  his  assumed  char- 
acter as  a  grand  medicine,  Amable  Boy,  his  cousin,  was  so  vexed 
at  his  folly,  that  he  kicked  him  out  of  the  lodge.  Gonville  had 
his  cabin  on  Lac  de  Boeuf,  and  the  traders  in  derision  used  to 
point  to  it,  as  they  passed,  as  Gonville' s  Fort,  or  Fort  Gonville. 
This  I  fully  believe  to  be  its  origin.  Bespecting  the  mounds 
and  mound  builders ;  and  what  is  apparently  anciently  ploughed 
land  at  the  Bed  Banks  near  Green  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  near  the  Great  Butte  des  Morts,  I  have  no  traditions 
from  the  Indians  or  others.  I  never  heard  of  any  battle  being 
fought  at  the  Great  Butte  des  Morts ;  and  the  little  hillocks  or 
graves  there,  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  ordinary  burial  places — 
there  is  no  large  mound,  as  many  seem  to  suppose.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  Capt.  Morand,  about  the  year  1746, 
signally  defeated  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  on  the  opposite  or  south- 
ern side  of  the  river. 

I  will  close  my  reminiscences  of  olden  times  by  giving  an 
account  of  Col.  Samuel  0.  Stambaugh's  expedition  against 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  Col.  Stambaugh  had  previously  been 
the  Menomonee  Indian  Agent,  but  had  been  superseded  by 
Col.  Boyd,  who  had  been  directed  to  raise  a  party  of  the  Me- 
nomonees  to  serve  against  the  hostile  Indians.    Col.  Boyd 
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gave  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Col.  Stambangh.  The 
Menomonees  rendezvoused  at  Green  Bay  early  in  July,  1832. 
There  were  over  three  hundred,  all  Indians  except  the  officers, 
about  nine  in  number.    Osh-kosh,  Souligny,  I-om-e-tah,  Grizzly 
Bear,  Old  Po-e-go-nah,  Wau-nau-ko,  Pe-wau-te-not,  Osh-ka-he- 
nah-niew,  or  The  Young  Man;  La  Mott,  Carron,  and  indeed  all 
the  principal  men  of  the  Menomonees,  were  of  the  party. 
Alexander  Irwin  was  <  ommissary  and  quarter-master.    The  In- 
dians were  arranged  into  two  companies;  I  commanded  one, 
having  my  son  Charles  A.  Grignon,  and  my  nephew  Bobert  Grig- 
non,  for  lieutenants  ;  George  Johnston,  of  Green  Bay,  was  chosen 
to  the  command  of  the  other  company,  with  William  Powell 
and  James  Boyd,  a  son  of  Col.  Boyd,  for  lieutenants.  George 
Grignon  served  as  a  volunteer.    With  a  few  pack-horses,  and 
each  man  a  supply  of  provisions,  we  started  from  the  Bay,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Great  Butte  des  Morts,  and  there  crossed  over 
to  the  present  place  of  "Robert  Grignon.    Went  to  Portage,  and 
the  next  day  renewed  our  march,  and  the  first  night  camped 
on  Sugar  Creek,  some  half  a  dozen  miles  short  of  the  Blue 
Mounds,  and  the  second  night  at  Fort  Dodge,  then  to  English 
Prairie,  thence  wi'th  one  other  camping  we  reached  Prairie  du 
Chien;  before  reaching  which,  Grizzly  Bear,  his  son,  and  two 
or  three  others,  descending  the  Wisconsin  in  a  canoe,  discovered 
a  Sauk  girl  on  an  island  alone.    The  Grizzly  Bear's  son  went 
and  took  her,  and  found  her  half  starved.    She  was  about  ten 
years  old,  and  on  the  return  of  the  party,  Col.  Stambangh  took 
her 'to  Green  Bay,  and  placed  her  in  the  Indian  Mission  School; 
and  the  next  year  when  Black  Hawk  reached  Green  Bay  on 
his  way  home,  he  topk  her  with  him. 

From  Col.  Win.  S.  Hamilton  we  learned,  at  Prairio  du  Chien, 
that  a  trail  of  Sauks  had  been  discovered  down  the  river.  Fully 
one  half  of  our  party,  with  Geo.  Grignon  and  Win.  Powell, 
remained   at  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  Oshkosh,  I-oin-e-ta-h, 
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Souligny,  Carron,  Pe-wau-te-not,  wi'th  their  warriors,  proceeded 
by  land,  accompanied  by  Col.  Hamilton.  We  stopped  at 
Brunei's  Ferry,  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  started  early  the  next 
morning,  and  about  noon  struck  the  Sauk  trail,  and  pursued 
it  till  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  high,  when  we  dis- 
covered the  smoke  of  the  Indians  encamped  in  a  low  spot  beside 
a  small  stream  in  the  prairie.  There  were  only  two  men,  and 
a  youth  about  twelve  years  old,  three  or  four  women,  and  as 
many  more  children.  We  at  once  surrounded  them,  and  rushed 
upon  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  prisoner  ;  but  the  Meno- 
monees  were  fierce  for  a  fight,  and  killed  the  two  men,  and  took 
the  others  prisoners.  They  fired  a  volley  at  the  two  Sauks, 
and  when  they  fell,  thety  were  riddled  with  bullets  by  those 
coming  up,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  honor  of  having  partici- 
pated in  the  fight.  In  the  melee,  one  of  the  children  was 
wounded,  and  died  the  next  day.  Lieut.  Robert  Grignon  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  side  with  a  buckshot,  and  coursing  around 
the  back,  lodged.  He  (.bought  he  was  shot  by  the  Indian  lad, 
but  I  think  it  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  by  some  of  our 
own  party,  firing,  as  they  were,  in  every  direction.  This  little 
affair  occurred  not  far  back  from  the  Mississippi,  and  some  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cassville;  Col.  Hamilton  participated 
in  it. 

We  camped  on  the  battle  ground  that  night,  and  next  day 
went  to  Cassville,  carrying  Robert  Grignon  on  a  litter;  and 
thence  to  Prairie  du  Chien  he  was  conveyed  in  a  canoe,  while 
we  returned  by  land.  We  delivered  the  prisoners  at  Prairie 
du  Chien ;  we  had  to  leave  Robert  Grignon  there,  the  shot 
could  not  be  extracted,  and  was  not  able  to  return  till  in  the 
autumn.  We  commenced  our  return  home  in  three  days,  and 
nothing  happened  on  our  march  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
All  our  surviving  party  have  received  bounty  land  warrants, 
which  the  Menomonees  have  generally  sold ;  and  Robert 
Grignon,  in  consequence  of  his  wound,  receives  a  pension. 


Witherell's  Reminiscences 


The  following  reminiscences  originally  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  papers,  at  intervals,  during  the  pi.st  five  or  six  years, 
mostly  over  the  signature  of  "Harotramck,"  and  well  deserve  a 
more  permanent  record.  It  will  be  seen,  that  many  of  'themi 
relate  to  incidents  connected  with  the  war  of  1812-15,  in  the 
North- West ;  and  as  all  portions  of  the  North-West  participated 
in,  more  or  less,  and  felt  the  effects  of,  that  war,  so  all  parts 
are  interested  in  its  history.  Much  also  relates  to  Indian  anec- 
dote and  character,  and  no  particular  region  can  claim  to  be  the 
special  custodian  of  that  interesting  portion  of  our  national 
history.  Wisconsin  is  as  much  interested  in  its  preservation 
as  Michigan ;  nor  should  they  be  separated  in  the  pious  work  of 
gathering  and  preserving  these  fragmentary  notices,  since  both 
were  united,  from  1818  to  1835,  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
in  forming  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  should  feel  an  equal 
interest  in  these  commendable  efforts. 

Judge  Witherell,  the  author  of  the  series,  has  resided  at 
Detroit  from  his  childhood,  and  has  enjoyed  rare  advantages 
for  the  collection,  from  eye-witnesses,  of  the  facts  and  narratives 
he  has  here  recorded.  They  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  reference  to  all  writers  upon  the  history  of  tho 
North-West  L.  C.  D. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Northwest 


By  B.  P.  H.  Witherell 

I. — Capt.  John  Grant,  Wayne,  Tecumseh 

I  called,  awhile  since,  on  my  old  friend,  Capt.  John  Grant, 
of  Grosse  Pointe.  Age  sits  lightly  on  the  venerable,  old  man. 
The  Captain  is  a  sort  of  Melehisideck,  on  the  Pointe.  He 
knows  no  beginning*  of  his  days — no  father,  mother,  kith  or 
kin;  even  his  true  name  is  to  him  unknown,  though  he  has 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  children  to  hand  the  name  of  Grant 
along  down  the  ever  rolling  stream  of  time.  The  first  dis- 
tinct recollection  that  he  has  of  his  childhood,  is  that  he  was 
a  captive  boy,  about  three  years  old,  among  a  wandering  band 
of  Chippewa  warriors.  Whence  he  came,  his  name  or  lineage, 
he  never  knew.  It  was  rumored,  in  after  years,  that  he  was 
captured  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky, — "the  dark 
and  bloody  ground," — some  seventy  years  since.  He  well  re- 
members the  dress  he  wore,  when  he  found  himself  playing 
with  the  papooses  of  the  captors.  It  was  a  calico  morning 
gown,  gaily  ornamented  with  ruffles.  He  says,  "though  I 
remember  nothing  of  my  home,  my  parents,  or  family,  yet, 
when  I  think  of  mother,  it  seems  as  though  a  shadow  passed 
before  my  eyes." 

Prom  the  form  of  the  furrowred  and  time-worn  features  of 
the  old  veteran,  he  must  have  been  a  beautiful,  blue-eyed 
boy;  and  it  was,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  his  personal 
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beauty,  sprightliness,  and  forlorn  condition  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness,  that  he  owed  his  redemption  from  cap- 
tivity. 

The  Indians  had  brought  him  to  Wa,-wa-o-te-nong,  (De- 
troit,) and  while  roaming  about  the  streets,  the  little  captive 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  lady  of  the  late  Commodore 
Grant.  Commodore  Grant  commanded  the  British  Gov- 
ernment vessels  011  the  lakes;  and  before  the  surrender  of  the 
country  to  the  United  States  in  1790,  under  Jay's  treaty,  he 
owned  and  resided  on  the  farm  where  George  Moran,  Esq., 
now  lives,  at  Grosse  Pointe;  and  I  think  continued  to  reside 
there  until  his  death,  in  about  the  year  1815.  He  was  a  kind 
hearted  old  sailor,  and  his  wife  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth.  As  they  were  riding  out  one  day,  she  discovered  the 
little  blue-eyed  prisoner  among  the  savages,  and  his  condition 
aroused  all  the  sympathies  of  a  mother's  heart.  She  pointed 
him  out  to  her  husband,  and  asked  him  to  buy  the  boy.  The 
old  tar  was  ever  ready  when  a  good  deed  was  to  be  done,  and, 
dismounting  from  his  carriage,  he  went  among  the  Indians, 
and  finding  the  owner,  he  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars  for  the 
little  Che-mo-ka-mun,*  and  carried  him  home,  gave  him  the 
name  of  John  Grant — though  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  time. 

The  little  captive  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  Commodore, 
who  raised  him  to  manhood ;  and  he  well  repaid  the  kindness 
shown  him,  by  his  unremitting  care  and  attention  to  the  interest 
of  his  benefactor. 

Capt.  Grant,  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  understood  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  never,  for  a  moment, 
wavered  in  his  allegiance,  though  as  the  adopted  son  of  a  British 
officer,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  acted 
differently. 

He  says  that  at  the  time  General  Wayne  fought  and  beat 


Indian  name  for  white  people. 
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the  combined  Indian  tribes  on  the  Maumee,  in  1794:,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  Commodore,  who  was  then  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  Maumee  bay.  Having  obtained  permission  to 
visit  the  old  fort,  built,  and  then  occupied,  by  British  troops, 
(it  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  below  the  rapids,)  he 
went  up  to  it,  and  was  there  when  the  battle  was  fought.  Crawl- 
ing up  among  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  barrels  of 
sand  placed  there,  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  columns  of  "Mad 
Anthony,"  (for  they  expected  an  assault,)  he  saw  Gen.  Wayne 
and  his  staff  ride  up  and  take  a  view  nf  the  works.  His 

Majesty's  officers  said  he  was  "a  d  d  impudent  fellow." 

They  had  heard  of  him  before  at  Stony  Point. 

When  the  savages  were  roused  from  their  ambush,  by  the 
resistless  charge  of  the  sub-legions,  and  the  storm  of  fire,  which 
burst  upon  them  in  front  and  on  their  right  flank,  they  broke 
and  fled  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  expecting  admittance  and  pro- 
tection, as  they  had  been  promised.  Capt.  Grant  states  that 
a  council  of  officers  was  hastily  called  at  the  gate,  (which  he 
approached,  but  was  ordered  off.)  The  council  decided  not  to 
admit  them,  for  if  they  should,  the  Yankees  would  soon  be  storm- 
ing over  their  batteries  after  them.  Denied  admittance,  the 
savages  started  off  upon  the  run  for  their  forest  homes,  and 
scarcely  stopped  until  they  reached  them.  The  late  Mr.  Grif- 
fard,  of  the  Grand  Marais,  who  was  in  the  battle,  used  to  give 
a  ludicrous  description  of  the  fight.  He  said  the  Bostonian* 
cavalry  came  down  upon  them  with  their  sabres  flashing  like 
lightning,  and  on  horses  whose  feet  were  as  big  as  soup  plates. 

Captain  Grant  was  well  acquainted  with  Proctor,  the  Pro- 
phet, Tecumseh,  Marpot,  Walk-in-the-Water,  Macoonce,  and 
all  the  other  chiefs  of  note.  He  states  that  he  once  saw 
Proctor  and  Tecumseh  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  dressed  in 


♦As  the  Revolutionary  war  was  commenced  in  the  region  of  Boston, 
the  Indians  became  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Americans  as  the  Bos- 
toni,  or  Bostonians.  L.  C.  D. 
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the  splendid  uniform  of  their  rank,  (Brigadier  General,)  scarlet 
coats,  cocked  hats,  and  plumes,  &c,  but  the  great  Shawnee 
chief,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  don  the  uniform  for  once, 
would  not  exactly  "go  the  whole  figure/'  but  wore  a  blue  breech- 
doth,  red  leg  gins,  and  buck-skin  moccasins;  yet  he  strode  on, 
in  conscious  pride  and  dignity,  the  equal  of  his  compeer. 
Proctor  was  suspended  from  command,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  for  cowardice.  Tecumseh  died  on  the  field,  battle-axe 
in  hand.  I  am  told  by  Judge  Moran,  who  frequently  saw  him, 
that  he  was  a  very  proud  man,  but  that  his  pride  did  not  show 
itself  in  elegance  of  dress.  His  usu;T  costume  was  a  simple 
buck-skin  shirt,  fringed  with  buck-skin  at  the  scams  and  on 
the  shoulders,  with  buck-skin  leggins,  ornamented  at  the  sides 
with  fringe,  and  with  buck-skin  moccasins.  He  wore  a  red 
and  blue  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head  in  the  neat  and 
peculiar  manner  of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandotts.  The  Potta- 
wottamies  usually  went  bare  headed ;  all  the  hair,  except  the 
scalp  lock,  was  neatly  shaved  off,  and  the  skin  was  painted  red 
and  black. 

"Passing  away,  passing  away,"  is  written  on  all  terrestial 
things,  and  the  nations  of  Ped  Men,  who,  within  my  own  re- 
membrance, inhabited  our  beautiful  Peninsula,  like  loot-prints 
on  the  sands  of  time,  have  passed  away  forever. 


II. — Capture  of  Detroit 

During  the  bombardment  of  Detroit,  previous  to  its  surren- 
der, in  the  last  war,,  many  incidents  worthy  of  note  occurred. 
At  its  commencement,  the  citizens,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
roar  of  artillery,  the  rattling  of  shot  against  the  sides  and  upon 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  bursting  of  shells,  kept  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  When  they 
saw  the  flash  or  smoke  of  a  cannon  or  mortar,  on  the  other 
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side,  they  dodged  behind  some  building  or  place  of  shelter. 
After  a  little  while,  they  became  more  used  to  it,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  messages  sent  by  the  enemy  through  the  air. 
The  late  Judge  Woodward,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory,  at  that  time  kept  bachelor's  hall,  in  a 
stone  building  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
situated  near  the  arsenal.  Between  this  house  and  the  river 
there  was  a  large  brick  store-house,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  near  it  one  of  our  batteries  was  built.  Many  of 
the  shots  aimed  at  the  battery  struck  the  storediouse.  A  shot 
passed  over  the  store-house  and  perforated  the  stone  building  in 
which  the  Judge  had  his  quarters,  lie  had  just  arisen  from 
his  bed  and  stood  beside  it.  The  shot  came  through  into  his 
room  and  struck  the  pillow  and  bed,  and  drove  them  into  the 
tire-place,  and  the  spent  ball  rolled  out  upon  the  floor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15  th  of  August,  1812,  a  large  shell 
was  thrown  froiri  a  mortar  op|xjsite  where  Woodward  Avenue 
now  is.  As  it  came  careering  along,  in  its  circling  path  through 
the  air,  it  was  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  by  those  who  saw 
it,  as  a  messenger  of  death,  perhaps,  to  some  fellow  mortal 
unconscious  of  his  approaching  fate.  The  fuse  was  burning 
brightly  as  swiftly  it  sped  071  its  errand  of  destruction.  It 
passed  over  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Augustus  Langdon,  which  stood  on  what  is 
now  called  the  southerly  corner  of  W'oodward  Avenue  and  Con- 
gress street.  Passing  through  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house, 
it  fell  upon  a  table  around  which  the  family  were  seated,  and 
then  descended  through  the  floor  to  the  cellar, — the  fuse  burnt 
down  nearly  to  the  powder.  The  family  fled  with  expedition 
to  the  street,  which  they  had  just  reached  when  the  shell 
exploded — tearing  up  the  floors,  and  carrying  away  a  portion 
of  the  roof. 

None  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  killed  during  the 
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attack,  though,  many  of  the  dwellings  were  marked  by  the  shot 
and  shells  of  the  enemy. 

The  fort  occupied  the  high  grounds  near  the  residence  of  the 
late  Judge  McDonell.  A  shot  passed  over  the  front  Avail,  and 
penetrated  the  barracks,  which  were  on  the  north  side,  killing 
three  officers  who  happened  to  be  standing  in  the  range  of  its 
course.  Another  shot  struck  the  top  of  the  front  parapet,  and 
passing  through  it,  struck  a  soldier  on  the  breast,  killing  him 
instantly,  without  breaking  the  skin  wThere  it  hit  him.* 

One  of  the  French  citizens,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  near 
the  river,  while  the  shots  and  shells  were  flying  over  him,  stood 
unconcerned  in  his  door-way  smoking  his  pipe.  Presently  a 
shell  whizzed  past  him,  taking  with  it  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
He  was  unharmed,  but  was  so  indignant  at  the  unceremonious 
treatment,  and  the  loss  of  his  pipe,  that  he  seized  his  musket, 
and  rushing  to  the  river,  waded  out  as  far  as  he  could,  and  fired 
at  the  battery  of  the  enemy  until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted. 


III.— Colonel  McKee:    "Give  the  Devil  His  Due" 

x\fter  the  American  Army  had  been  disgracefully  surrendered 
to  the  enemy  at  this  place  on  the  ICth  of  August,  1812,  numer- 
ous hords  of  Indians  poured  down  upon  the  frontier  from  the 
North-West,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
and  nearly  all  Michigan  was  then  one  wide  wilderness,  peopled 
only  with  savages — they  scented  blood,  and  like  vultures,  and 
wolves,  came  down  for  their  prey. 

The  late  Major  De  Quindre  was  at  the  time  a  merchant  in 

♦Judge  Witherell,  from  probably  some  subsequent  and  more  reliable 
information,  adds,  in  pencil  mark,  with  reference  to  this  incident — "not 
true."  L.  C.  D. 
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this  city;  a  garrison  of  British  troops,  aided  by  thousands  of 
savages,  held  the  country  in  subjection. 

The  Indians  grew  uneasy  and  restless,  for  want  of  scalps 
and  plunder;  a  couple  of  them  went  one  day  to  Do  Quindre's 
store  ;  one  of  them  took  up  a  roll  of  cloth  and  started  for  the 
door;  the  Major  called  to  him  to  stop,  saying  he  had  not  paid 
for  it;  the  Indian  moved  on — the  Major  bounded  over  the  coun- 
ter— jerked  the  cloth,  and  pitched  both  the  Indians  into  the 
street ;  they  instantly  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  the  Major  see- 
ing that  "the  Devil  was  to  pay,"  locked  the  door  and  went  into 
the  chamber,  leaped  through  a  window — ran  up  to  the  Fort, 
and  asked  the  British  commanding  officer  to  protect  him  and 
his  goods ;  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  too  few  troops,  and  there 
were  too  many  Indians,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  a  thousand  savages  answered  the  war-whoop, 
and  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
and  with  their  war-clubs  and  tomahawks,  instantly  demolished 
•1  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  store,  hoping  to  find  De  Quindre 
there. 

The  Major,  however,  finding  no  protection  at  the  Fort,  sent 
Col.  McKee,  at  that  time  the  British  Indian  Agent,  and  who 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  them ;  his  quarters  were 
then  in  Gen.  Hull's  former  residence,  (now  the  Biddle  House.) 
The  Colonel  hurried  to>  the  store,  found  large  masses  of  sava- 
ges there,  highly  excited,  threatening  to  lay  the  town  in  ashes, 
and  to  massacre  the  inhabitants.  The  Colonel,  a  tall,  straight, 
athletic,  fine  looking  fellow,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  called 
out  in  the  Indian  language,  "who  are  the  cowards  here  ?  I 
want  to  see  them  all,  let  the  coivards  stand  on  that  side,  and 
the  braves  on  this" — his  powerful  voice  was  electric, — the 
tempest  of  savage  passion  instantly  sunk  to  a  low  murmur,  and 
the  whole  mass  moved  together  to  the  side  of  the  braves. 

The  Colonel  then  with  his  stentorian  voice  cried  out,  '"Let 
every  brave  man  follow  me/'  and  then  led  off  to  the  common, 
(where  the  National  Hotel  now  stands,)  there  he  harangued 
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them,  and  privately  sent  a  message  to  Judge  McDonnell  and 
Robert  Smart,  for  a  barrel  of  whiskey— -it  was  sent,  and  soon 
despatched ;  he  sent  for  another,  it  shared  the  same  fate ;  a  third 
was  sent  for,  and  soon  followed  its  predecessors,  by  which  time 
the  fiery  warriors,  who  had  become  somewhat  mellow  and  under 
the  Colonel's  direction,  were  restrained  from  further  violence, 
although  low  mutter ings  might  be  heard  of  "fire,"  "blood," 
"scalp,"  and  "plunder." 

Col.  McKee  sent  two  of  the  sober  warriors  to  the  dwellings 
of  each  of  the  citizens,  whom  the  savages  had  most  threatened; 
they  wrapt  themselves  up  in  their  blankets,  and  lay  all  night 
on  the  front  door  steps,  as  a,  guard  to  protect  the  inmates  from 
any  sudden  out-break  of  savage  fury. 

The  energetic  conduct  of  Col.  McTvee  on  that  critical  occa- 
sion, undoubtedly  saved  tbe  city  from  the  torch  of  the  savages, 
and  its  people  from  indiscriminate  slaughter. 


IV. — Incidents  of  the  War,  1813 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  General  Winchester  on 
the  Raisin,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  January,  A.  D., 
IS  13,  all  the  prisoners  that  were  able  to  travel,  were  taken  to 
Maiden ;  the  badly  wounded  were  indiscriminately  murdered 
by  the  tomahawk,  rifle,  and  fire.  Our  fellow-citizen,  Oliver 
Eellair,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  boy,  resided  with  his  parents  at 
Maiden.  He  states  that,  when  the  prisoners,  some  three  or 
four  hundred  in  number,  arrived  at  Maiden,  they  were  pic- 
tures of  misery.  A  long,  cold  march  from  the  States  in  mid- 
winter, camping  out  in  tbe  deep  snow,  the  hard-fought  battle 
and  subsequent  robbery  of  their  effects,  left  them  perfectly 
destitute  of  any  comforts.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  also 
slightly  wounded;  the  blood,  dust,  and  smoke  of  battle  were 
yet  upon  them.    At  Maiden,  they  were  driven  into  an  open 
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wood-yard,  and,  without  tents  or  covering  of  any  kind,  thinly 
clad,  they  endured  the  bitter  cold  of  a  long  January  night; 
but  they  were  soldiers  of  the  republic,  and  suffered  without 
murmuring  at  their  hard  lot.  They  were  surrounded  by  a 
strong  chain  of  sentinels,  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  to  keep 
the  savages  off,  who  pressed  hard  to  enter  the  enclosure.  Tha 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  at  night,  in  large  numbers,  sympa- 
thizingly  crowded  around,  and  thus  favored  the  escape  of  a  few 
of  the  prisoners.  One  of  them,  who  was  slightly  wounded, 
passed  out  unseen  by  the  sentinels,  and,  mingling  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  walked  quietly  off  to  the  out-skirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  entering  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Bellair,  half  dead,  as 
it  wrere,  with  excessive  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  frankly  told 
him  his  situation.  Bellair  said  to  him,  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  him  to  stay  there  long,  but  he  would  do  the  best  he  could 
for  him.  He  took  him  to  a  private  room,  warmed  and  fed 
him,  and,  after  being  secreted  till  somewhat  recruited,  Mr. 
Bellair  told  him  in  what  direction  tot  go,  that  he  must  avoid  the 
highway,  and  keep  on  till  he  came  to  a.  house  described  to  him. 
The  soldier  found  it,  and  in  it  one  of  nature's  nobles,  a  friend 
of  humanity,  who  cheerfully  and  kindly  provided  for  all  his 
wants ;  and  the  soldier,  throwing  aside  his  military  garb,  engaged 
as  a  laborer,  and  worked  for  several  weeks,  and  then  boldly  and 
unconcernedly  returned  to  Maiden,  hired  a  canoe  to  cross  the 
river,  and  finally  rejoined  his  friends  in  the  States. 

The  people  of  Maiden  were  generally  kind  to  prisoners.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Frenchman  to  be  otherwise  than  kind 
to  the  suffering. 

Mr.  Bellair  tells  me,  that,  at  the  time  these  prisoners  were 
brought  into  Maiden,  the  village  presented  a  horrid  spectacle. 
The  Indians  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  and  massacre,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  brought  them  to  Maiden,  and  stuck  them  up  in  rows 
on  the  top  of  a  high,  sharp-pointed  picket  fence;  and  there 
21 
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they  stood,  their  matted  locks  deeply  stained  with  their  own 
gore — their  eyes  wide  open,  staring  out  upon  the  multitude, 
exhibiting  all  variety  of  feature;  some  with  a  pleasant  smile; 
others,  who  had  probably  lingered  long  in  mortal  agony,  had 
a  scowl  of  defiance,  despair  or  revenge;  and  others  wore  the 
appearance  of  deep  distress  and  sorrow, — they  may  have  died 
thinking  of  their  far-off  wives  and  children,  and  friends,  and 
pleasant  homes  which  they  should  visit  no  more;  the  winter's 
frost  had  fixed  their  features  as  they  died,  and  they  changed 
not. 

The  savages  had  congregated  in  large  numbers,  and  had 
brought  back  with  them  from  the  bloody  banks  of  the  Raisin, 
and  other  parts  of  our  frontiers,  immense  numbers  of  scalps, 
strung  upon  poles,  among  which  might  be  seen  the  soft,  silky 
locks  of  young  children,  the  ringlets  and  tresses  of  fair  maid- 
ens, the  burnished  locks  of  middle  life,  and  the  silver  grey  of 
age.  The  scalps  were  hung  some  twenty  together  on  a  pole; 
each  was  extended  by  a  small  hoop  around  the  edge,  and  they 
were  all  painted  red  on  the  fiesh  side,  and  were  carried  about 
the  town  to  the  music  of  the  war-whoop  and  the  scalp-yell. 

That  the  British  Government  and  its  officers  did  not  attempt 
to  restrain  the  savages,  is  well  known;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  instigated  to  the  commission  of  these  barbarous  deeds. 
Among  the  papers  of  Gen.  Proctor,  captured  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames,  was  found  a  letter  from  Gen.  Brock  to  Proctor, 
apparently  in  answer  to  one  asking  whether  he  should  restrain 
the  ferocity  of  the  savages.  The  reply  was:  "The  Indians 
are  necessary  to  his  Majesty's  service,  and  must  he  indulged/' 

If  the  gallant  Brock  would  tolerate  the  atrocious  conduct 
of  his  savage  allies,  what  could  be  expected  from  others  ? 
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V. — Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  the  Thames.  Who 
Killed   Tecumseh  ? 

Gen.  Cass,  during  a  discussion  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  in  advocating  the  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  of  money  due  the  Shawnees,  a  tribe  with 
which  he  had  had  much  official  intercourse,  and  of  which  the 
celebrated  warrior,  Tecumseh,  was  the  chief,  took  occasion  to 
"vindicate  the  truth  of  history,"  as  follows : 

There  are  two  historical  points  which  hav 3  been  much  de- 
bated, about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words;  both  are  con- 
nected with  Col.  Johnson  and  these  Shawnees.  The  question 
has  been  often  mooted  as  to  whoi  was  the  author  of  the  move- 
ment by  which  the  mounted  regiment  commenced  the  attack  upon 
the  British  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

Probably  I  know  as  much  upon  that  subject  as  any  other 
man  now  living,  and  the  facts  are  these:  Gen.  Harrison  had 
prescribed  the  order  of  battle,  and  promulgated  it  in  the  usual 
manner;  that  order  directed  that  the  army  should  move,  in- 
fantry in  front,  with  a  portion  of  the  force  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  body,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the 
flank.  The  cavalry  were  to  remain  in  the  rear,  to  follow 
up  all  the  movements  of  the  infantry.  They  were  posted 
with  the  Thames  on  one  flank  and  an  almost  impassable 
marsh  on  the  other.  Just  as  the  arrangement  was  completed, 
and  the  British  forces  were  almost  in  sight,  I  was  sitting  on 
my  horse,  when  General  Harrison  rode  up,  and  said  to  me, 
"I  have  a  great  mind  to  change  my  order  of  battle.  I  feel 
very  strongly  inclined  to  let  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  at- 
tack the  British  line  first."  I  replied,  "you  have(undoubtedly 
considered  the  difheulty  attending  the  charge;  the  mounted 
men  are  brave,  but  undisciplined,  and  their  horses  unused  to 
service.  If  defeated,  they  may  be  upon  our  line,  and  do  us 
irreparable  injury."  His  answer  was,  "Col.  Johnson  says  he 
can  break  the  British  line,  and  I  will  let  him  try."    Well,  the 
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movement  was  made  and  was  successful;  and  never,  from  that 
day  to  this,  have  I  had  any  doubt  that  Col.  Johnson  proposed 
the  movement  to  Gen.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Butler. — Did  Col.  Johnson's  regiment  charge  the  enemy 
with  swords  or  rifles  ? 

Mr.  Cass. — The  men  were  all  on  horseback,  armed  with  rifles ; 
few  of  them  had  swords;  they  rode  down  the  British  forces; 
broke  their  lines  almost  without  impediment.  I  saw  the  whole 
operation  myself,  being  there  rather  as  a  spectator,  for  I  was 
not  in  command.  I  talked  about  it  afterwards  with  some  of 
the  British  captured  officers,  and  having  expressed  my  surprise 
at  the  little  opposition  the  movement  met  with,  asked  why  they 
allowed  their  lines  to  be  broken,  and  their  men  rode  down? 
They  replied  that  '''their  men  had  become  alarmed,  for  they 
had  heard  oair  bugles  in.  the  swamp  on  the  left,"  whore  they 
supposed  that  we  had  a  heavy  force,  of  regular  cavalry.  The 
bugles,  Mr.  President,  were  some  old  tin  horns,  and  Ave  had  no 
force  there  at  all. 

I  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  other  day,  at 
Lexington,  with  a  very  intelligent  gentleman — Capt.  Johnson — 
a  younger  brother  of  Col.  Johnson,  who  w7as  there,  and  ive  com- 
pared notes,  and  agreed  in  our  recollections. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  historic  but  disputed  point:  Who 
killed  Tecumseh?  [Laughter.]  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know. 
Tecumseh  fell  in  the  battle,  as  we  are  all  aware;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  Prophet,  Tecumseh's  brother,  and  his  son, 
young  Tecumseh,  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  often  came 
to  see  me,  and  we  had  several  conversations  respecting  the 
series  of  events  in  which  his  father  was  engaged.  The  young 
man  was  near  his  father's  side  in  the  battle,  but  his  uncle,  the 
Prophet,  was  in  the  Creek  country.  The  young  man  de- 
scribed the  battle  very  graphically — the  persons,  the  parties 
present,  and  the  incidents,  without  hesitation  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  from  his  narration 
than  I  have  that  I  am  here,  that  Col.  Johnson  was  the  person 
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who  killed  his  father.  There  were  three  of  the  Johnson's  in 
the  battle,  and  they  were  as  brave  men  as  ever  followed  the 
standard  of  their  country  to  war. 

Gen.  Cass  continued  his  remarks,  and  referred  to  many  in- 
cidents to  show  the  services  rendered  the  United  States,  during 
the  war,  by  the  Shawnees.  Gen.  Harrison  and  himself,  in 
1814,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  held  an  interview  with 
a  large  number  of  them  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  when  they  agreed 
to  join  our  standard,  and  subsequently  did  render  to  us  efficient 
service.  A  party  of  them  accompanied  Gen.  Cass  to>  the  ISTorth- 
West  frontier,  where  he  had  an  engagement  with  hoe  ale  Indians, 
who  were  urged  on  by  the  British,  within  two  miles  of  Detroit; 
and  in  this  connection,  Gen.  Cass  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  white 
man,  named  Parks,  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate, 
whom  he  had  known  since  1814,  and  who,  when  a  boy,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  up  among  the  Wyanclots  and  Shawnees. 
Parks,  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  although  but  a  boy,  and 
Black-Hoof,  the  principal  chief  of  the  tribe,  whose  son  was  also 
in  the  gallery,  with  a  party  of  their  people  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  saved  Gen.  Cass  and  his  men  perhaps  from  destruction. 
There  being  another  Shawnee  in  the  gallery  Gen. Cass  added: — 

"He  is  the  son  of  a  true  and  brave  chief  called  Captain 
Tommy,  a  son  of  an  Indian  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Harrison, 
who  was  with  him  during  his  operations  in  the  North-West, 
and  possessed,  as  well  as  merited,  our  ccmfidence ;  and,  for 
many  years,  while  they  occupied  that  country,  I  had  relations, 
political  and  personal,  with  the  Shawnees,  which  left  a  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind ;  and  whenever  they  are  in  any 
difficulty,  I  will  remember  them  and  their  bravery  and  fidelity, 
and  endeavor  to  be  useful  to  them." 
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VI. — Death  of  Tecumseh 

The  subjoined  letter  and  accompanying  affidavit  have  been  handed  to 
us  by  the  distinguished  citizen  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  throw  some  light  upon  an  interesting  point  of  Ameri- 
can history,  we  deem  them  worth  giving  to  the  public.  If  there  has 
hitherto  existed  any  serious  doubts  as  to  "who  killed  Tecumseh,"  surely 
sufficient  evidence  is  presented  to  remove  them. 

In  this  connexion,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  Gen.  Witherell  is  cas- 
ually engaged  in  collecting  interesting  and  prominent  incidents  in 
the  history  of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  task  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands,  as,  besides  his  high  intelligence,  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  country  since  his  childhood. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Detroit,  Sept.  28,  1853. 

Gen.  Cass — Dear  Sir — I  read  with,  interest  your  remarks 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  last  winter,  relative  to  the 
death  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Col.  Johnson. 

Honorably  and  actively  engaged,  as  you  were,  in  all  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  war  of  1812,  on  this  frontier,  your  opinion, 
made  up  from  circumstances  at  the  time,  and  being  yourself 
on  the  field  of  battle,  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

The  affidavit  of  Capt.  James  Knaggs,  with  whom,  as  with 
nearly  all  our  old  citizens,  I  believe,  you  are  acquainted,  will, 
I  think,  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Being  at  the  river  Raisin  a  few  days  since,  I  called  on  Capt. 
Knaggs,  who  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  soldier,  in  the  Ranger 
service. 

He  stated  to  me  all  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  on  the 
Thames,  so  far  as  they  came  within  his  knowledge,  and  at  my 
request,  he  made  an  affidavit,  (a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  send 
you,)  narrating  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  connected  with  the 
death  of  the  great  chief. 

Col.  Johnson  stated  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  often  re-it- 
erated it,  that  he  killed  an  Indian  with  his  pistol,  who  was 
advancing  upon  him  at  the  time  his  horse  fell  under  him. 
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Tlie  testimony  of  Capt  Knaggs  shows  conclusively,  that  it 
could  have  been  no  other  than  Tecumseh. 

Col.  Johnson,  when  last  here,  saw  and  recognized  Capt. 
Knaggs  and  Hr.  Labadie  as  the  men  who  bore  him  from  the 
field  in  his  blanket. 

The  transaction  is  of  some  little  importance  in  history,  as 
the  ball  that  bore  with  it  the  fate  of  the  great  warrior,  dissolved 
at  once  the  last  great  Indian  Confederacy,  and  gave  peace  to 
our  frontier. 


County  of  Monroe,  ) 
James  Knaggs  deposeth  and  saith,  as  follows: 
I  was  attached  to  a  company  of  mounted  men  called  Ran- 
gers, at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
year  1813.  During  the  battle,  we  charged  into  the  swamp, 
where  several  of  our  horses  mired  down,  and  an  order  was  given 
to  retire  to  the  hard  ground  in  our  rear,  which  we  did.  The 
Indians  in  front,  believing  that  we  were  retreating,  immediately 
advanced  upon  us,  with  Tecumseh  at  their  head.  I  distinctly 
heard  his  voice,  with  which  I  was  perfectly  familiar.  He 
yelled  like  a  tiger,  and  urged  on  his  braves  to  the  attack.  We 
were  then  but  a  few  yards  apart.  We  halted  on  the  hard  ground, 
and  continued  our  fire.  After  a  few  minutes  of  very  severe 
firing,  I  discovered  Col.  Johnson  lying  near,  on  the  ground,  with 
one  leg  confined  by  the  body  of  his  white  mare,  which  ha4  been 
killed,  and  had  fallen  upon  him.  My  friend  Medard  Labadie 
was  with  me.  We  went  up  to  the  Colonel,  with  whom  we  were 
previously  acquainted,  and  found  him  badly  wounded,  lying  on 
his  side,  with  one  of  his  pistols  lying  in  his  hand.  I  saw 
Tecumseh  at  the  same  time,  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  and 


I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

B.  F.  H.  Withekeix. 
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about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  Colonel,  He  was  stretched 
at  full  length,  and  was  shot  through  the  body,  I  think  near  the 
heart.  The  ball  went  out  through  his  back.  He  held  his  toma- 
hawk in  his  right  hand,  (it  had  a  brass  pipe  on  the  head  of  it ;) 
his  arm  was  extended  as  if  striking,  and  the  edge  of  the  toma- 
hawk was  stuck  in  the  ground.  Tecumseh  was  dressed  in  red 
speckled  leggings,  and  a  fringed  hunting  shirt  ;*he  lay  stretched 
directly  towards  Col.  Johnson.  When  we  went  up  to  the  Colon- 
el, we  offered  to  help  him.  He  replied  with  great  animation, 
"Knaggs,  let  me  lay  here,  and  push  on  and  take  Proctor."  How 
ever,  we  liberated  him  from  his  dead  horse,  took  his  blanket  from 
his  saddle,  placed  him  in  it,  and  bore  him  off  the  field.  I  had 
known  Tecumseh  from  my  bo jhood ;  we  were  boys  together. 
There  was  no  other  Indian  killed  immediately  around  where 
Col.  Johnson  or  Tecumseh  lay,  though  there  were  many  near 
the  creek,  a  few  rods  back  of  where  Tecumseh  fell. 

I  had  no  doubt  then,  and  have  none  now,  that  Tecumseh  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Col.  Johnson. 

James  Knaggs. 

Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  22d  day  of  September,  1853. 
B.  F.  H.  Witiierell,  Notary  Public. 

Note. — Col.  Johnson  was  invariably  modest  about  claiming  the  honor 
of  having  slain  Tecumseh.  When  I  paid  him  a  visit,  at  his  residence  at 
the  Great  Crossings,  in  Kentucky,  in  1844,  while  collecting  the  facts  and 
materials  illustrative  of  the  career  of  Clark,  Boone,  Kenton  and  other 
Western  pioneers,  he  exhibited  to  me  the  horse-pistols  he  used  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  and  modestly  remarked,  "that  with  them  he  shot 
the  chief  who  had  confronted  and  wounded  him  in  the  engagement." 

Alluding  to  Capt.  Knaggs'  statement,  the  Louisville  Journal  re- 
marked: "A  new  witness  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  testifying 
to  facts  which  tend  to  §how  that  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  killed  Tecumseh. 


♦It  is  stated  in  Lanman's  Hist,  of  Michigan,  that  "during  the  whole 
war  Tecumseh's  dress  was  a  deer-skin  coat  and  leggins,  and  in  that 
dress  he  was  found  when  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames."  L.  C.  D. 
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The  Colonel  was  certainly  brave  enough  to  meet  and  kill  a  dozen  In- 
dians, and  if  he  didn't  kill  Tecumseh,  he  no  doubt  would  have  done  it, 
if  he  had  had  a  chance.  He  himself  was  often  interrogated  upon  the 
subject,  and  his  reply  upon  at  least  one  occasion  was  capital:  "They 
say  I  killed  him;  how  could  I  tell?  I  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  when 
he  was  advancing  upon  me,  to  ask  him  his  name,  or  inquire  after  the 
health  of  his  family.  I  fired  as  quick  as  convenient,  and  he  fell.  If 
it  had  been  Tecumseh  or  the  Prophet,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same."  L.  C.  D. 


VII.— Tecumseh 

I  saw  in  your  paper,  a  few  days  sine",  a  communication  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  this  celebrated  chief.  Capt,  Knaggs,  who  is 
spoken  of  in  that  communication,  is  a  highly  respectable  citizen 
of  Monroe,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  partisans 
in  service  during  the  war  of  1812.  Almost  innumerable  and 
miraculous  were  his  "hairbreadth  'scapes"  from  the  savages. 

He  related  to  me,  when  I  last  saw  him,  several  anecdotes  of 
Tecumseh,  which  illustrate  his  character.  Amongst  others,  he 
states  that  while  the  enemy  was  in  full  possession  of  the  country, 
Tecumseh,  with  a  large  band  of  his  warriors,  visited  the  Raisin. 
The  inhabitants  along  that  river  had  been  stripped  of  nearly 
every  means  of  subsistence.  Old  Mr.  Rivard,  who  was  lame, 
and  unable  by  his  labor  to  procure  a  living  for  himself  and 
family,  had  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  sight  of  the  wandering 
bands  of  savages,  a  pair  of  oxen,  with  which  his  son  was  able' 
to  procure  a  scanty  support  for  the  family.  It  so  happened  that, 
while  at  labor  with  the  oxen,  Tecumseh,  who  had  come  over 
from  Maiden,  met  him  iri  the  road,  and  walking  up  to  him, 
said,  "My  friend,  I  must  have  those  oxen.  My  young  men 
are  very  hungry :  they  have  nothing  to  eat.  We  must  have  the 
oxen." 

Young  Rivard  remonstrated.  He  told  the  chief  that,  if  he 
took  the  oxen,  his  father  would  starve  to  death. 
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"Well,"  said  Tecumseh,  "we  are  the  conquerors,  and  every 
thing  we  want  is  ours.  I  must  have  the  oxen ;  my  people  must 
not  starve;  but  I  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  rob  you  of  them. 
I  will  pay  you  one  hundred  dollars  for  them,  and  that  is  far 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  but  we  must  have  them." 

Tecumseh  got  a  white  man  to  write  an  order  on  the  British 
Indian  Agent,  Col.  Elliot,  who  was  on  the  river  some  distance 
below,  for  the  money.  The  oxen  were  killed,  large  fires  built, 
and  the  forest  warriors  were  soon  feasting  on  their  flesh. 
Young  Eivard  took  the  order  to  Col.  Elliot,  who  promptly  re- 
fused to  pay  it,  saying,  "We  are  entitled  to  our  support  from 
the  country  we  have  conquered.  I  will  not  pay  it.  The  young 
man,  with  sorrowful  heart,  returned  with  the  answer  to  Tecum- 
seh ;  who  said,  "He  won't  pay  it,  will  he  ?  Stay  all  night,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  go  and  see."  On  the  next*  morning,  he  took 
young  Rivard,  and  went  down  to  see  the  Colonel.  On  meeting 
him,  he  said,  "Do  you  refuse  to  pay  for  the  oxen  I  bought?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  he  reiterated  the  reason  for  re- 
fusal. "I  bought  them,"  said  the  chief,  "for  my  young  men 
were  very  hungry.  I  promised  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  shall 
be  paid  for.  I  have  always  heard  that  white  nations  went  to 
war  with  each  other,  and  not  with  peaceful  individuals;  that 
they  did  not  rob  and  plunder  poor  people.  I  will  not." 
"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  will  not  pay  for  them."  "You  can 
do  as  you  please,"  said  the  chief ;  "but  before  Tecumseh  and  his 
warriors  came  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  great  King,  they  had 
enough  to  eat,  for  which  they  had  only  to  thank  the  Master  of 
Life  and  their  good  rifles.  Their  hunting  grounds  supplied  them 
with  food  enough ;  to  them  they  can  return."  This  threat  pro- 
duced a  sudden  change  in  the  Colonel's  mind.  The  defection  of 
the  great  chief,  he  well  knew,  would  immediately  withdraw  all 
the  nations  of  the  Red  Men  from  the  British  service;  and 
without  them,  they  were  nearly  powerless  on  the  frontier. 
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"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  I  mm*  pay,  I  will."  "Give  me 
hard  money/'  said  Tecumseh,  anot  rag  money,"  (army  bills.) 
The  Colonel  then  counted  out  a  hundred  dollars,  in  coin,  and 
gave  them  to  him.  The  chief  handed  the  money  to  young 
Eivard,  and  then  said  to  the  Colonel,  "Give  me  one  dollar 
more."  It  was  given;  and  handing  that  also  to  Eivard,  he  said, 
"Take  that;  it  will  pay  for  the  time  you  have  lost  in  getting 
your  money." 

How  many  white  warriors  have  such  notions  of  justice? 

At  the  time  Col.  Dudley  approached  Fort  Meigs,  to  relieve 
it  from  siege,  he  attacked  the  besiegers,  routed  them,  and  en- 
tered their  camp.  His  troops  behaved  with  the  most  dauntless 
bravery,  and  swept  all  before  them ;  but  the  moment  the  victory 
was  completed,  militia-like,  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  wandered 
about  to  gaze  at  what  they  had  never  seen  before,  an  enemy's 
camp  and  a  battle-field.  The  British  and  Indian  force  rallied 
and  returned,  and  finding  our  soldiers  scattered,  easily  routed 
them,  with  great  slaughter.  After  resistance  ceased,  the  sav- 
ages began  killing  the  prisoners.  Col.  McKee,  who  fought  with 
the  Indians,  "roared  like  a  bull,"  (as  an  eye  witness  expressed 
it,)  ordering  them  to  desist;  but  they  heeded  him  not. 
Tecumseh  rushed  among  them,  and  ordered  them  to  stop 
the  massacre;  but  they  had  lost  many  men,  and  were  furi- 
ous, and  went  on  hewing  down  all  they  met.  Tecumseh 
\vas  deeply  incensed  at  the  merciless  and  useless  waste  of  life, 
and  the  dishonor  of  killing  prisoners;  and  dashing  among 
his  own  warriors,  he  drove  his  tomahawk  to  the  handle  into 
the  scull  of  one  of  them,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet ;  and,  with 
a  fierce  yell,  he  declared  he  would  serve  them  all  in  the  same 
way,  unless  they  obeyed  his  orders.  This  appeal  was  effectual ; 
no  more  prisoners  were  killed.* 

*The  British  historian,  James,  in  his  Military  Occurrences,  states 
that  "the  famed  Indian  warrior,  Tecumseh,  buried  his  tomahawk 
in  the  head  of  a  Chippewa  cnief,  whom  he  found  actively  en- 
gaged in  massacring  some  of  Col.  Dudley's  men."  An  eye-wit- 
ness, in  Drake's  Tecuviseli,  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  the  affair 
alluded  to,  though  does  not  speak  of  his  actually  having  killed  a 
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Before  the  commencement  of  the  Avar,  when  his  limiting 
parties  approached  the  white  settlements,  horses  and  cattle  were 
occasionally  stolen;  but  notice  to  the  chief,  failed  not  to  produce 
instant  redress. 

The  character  of  Tecumseh  was  that  of  a  gallant  and  intrepid 
warrior,  an  honest  and  an  honorable  man  ;  and  his  memory  is 
respected  by  all  our  old  citizens  who  personally  knew  him. 

Capt.  Knaggs  pointed  out  to  me  the  cellars  of  the  buildings 
in  which  our  wounded  soldiers,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
the  battle  on  the  Eaisin,  were  burned.  They  are  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  brick  house  on  the  left, 'as  you  approach  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Raisin  from  Detroit.  One  of  them  yet  re- 
mains uncovered. 

Mr.  Campau,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  lived,  and  yet 
lives,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  burned  buildings, 
vividly  describes  the  scene — the  shrieks  of  agony  and  the 
howls  of  despair,  that  went  up  to  heaven,  as  the  fierce  flames 
rapidly  enveloped  the  burning  buildings.  Though  covered 
with  wounds,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  able  to  crawl  to  the 
doors  to  avoid  the  raging  fire;  but  the  bullet  and  the  battle- 


chief:  "They  (the  American  troops)  were  huddled  together  in  an 
old  British  garrison,  with  the  Indians  around  them,  selecting  such 
as  their  fancy  dictated,  to  glut  their  savage  thirst  for  murder.  And 
although  they  had  surrendered  tnemselves  prisoners  of  war,  yet  in 
violation  of  the  customs  of  war,  tne  inhuman  Proctor  did  not  yield 
them  the  least  protection,  nor  attempt  to  screen  them  from  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  Indians.  Whilst  this  blood-thirsty  carnage  was  raging, 
a  thundering  voice  was  heard  in  the  rear,  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
when  turning  round,  he  saw  Tecumseh,  coming  with  all  the  rapid- 
ity his  horse  could  carry  him,  until  he  drew  near  to  where  two 
Indians  had  an  American,  and  were  in  the  act  of  killing  him.  He 
sprang  from  his  horse,  caught  one  by  the  throat  and  the  other  by 
the  breast,  and  threw  them  to  the  ground;  drawing  his  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  he  ran  in  between  the  Americans  and  Indians,  brand- 
ishing them  with  the  fury  of  a  madman,  and  daring  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  that  surrounded  him,  to  attempt  to  murder  another  Ameri- 
can. They  all  appeared  confounded,  and  immediately  desisted.  His 
mind  appeared  rent  with  passion,  and  he  exclaimed,  almost  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  'Oh!  what  will  become  of  my  Indians?'  He  then  demanded, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  where  Proctor  was;  but  casting  his  eye  upon 
him,  iat  a  small  distance,  sternly  enquired  why  he  had  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  inhuman  massacre?  'Sir,'  said  Proctor,  'your  Indians  cannot  be 
commanded.'  'Begone!'  retorted  Tecumseh,  with  the  greatest  disdain, 
'you  are  unfit  to  command;  go  and  put  on  petticoats!'  "  L.  C.  D. 
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axe  met  tliem  there,  and  at  once  ended  their  miseries.  The 
voices  of  all  were  soon  stilled  in  death ;  and  there  their  bones 
long  lay,  bleaching  in  the  sun  and  storm.  The  savages  for- 
bade the  inhabitants  to  bury  them,  under  pain  of  death. 

A  soldier,  made  prisoner  at  the  battle,  was  taken  to  Mr.  Cam- 
pan's  house  by  the  Indians.  Some  apples  were  handed  to  them. 
The  prisoner  happened  to  receive  his  first.  This  was  a  mortal 
affront ;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  instantly  seized,  dragged  to 
the  door,  and  cut  down  on  the  steps. 

Another  soldier  had  hid  in  a  hay-slack.  He  was  discovered 
by  an  Indian  boy,  who  informed  the  Indians  while  at  Campari's 
house.  With  a  fierce  whoop,  they  started  for  him.  Campau 
called  out,  "Chief,  give  me  your  word  to.  save  that  man."  £iI 
give  it,"  said  the  chief;  and  this  saved  the  poor  fellow  from 
certain  death. 

It  were  endless  to  relate  all  the  tales  of  blood  that  were  wit- 
nessed on  this  frontier.  The  lives  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
in  consideration  of  former  kindnesses  to  the  Indians,  were  gen- 
erally spared,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  captives,  and  saved  many,  very  many,  from 
untimely  graves. 

Forty  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  Regent,  with  all  his 
Ministers,  who  employed  the  savages,  and  stimulated  them  to 
such  atrocious  deeds,  together  with  most  of  the  more  immediate 
actors  in  the  scenes,  have  passed  to  the  great  tribunal,  to 
meet  their  countless  victims  there,  where  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  have  been  registered  for 
the  final  reckoning. 


VIII.— Incidents,  1807-18  14 

In  1807,  the  little  town  of  Detroit  was  just  rising  from  its 
ashes.  The  Indians  of  the  surrounding  wilderness  were,  even 
then,  seriously  threatening  the  settlements.    At  that  time,  there 
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was  but  a  small  regular  force  in  garrison,  at  the  Old  Fort; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  additional  -protection,  a  body 
of  volunteers  were  called  out  and  placed  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Major  John  Whipple.  The  main  guard  was  posted 
at  the  Indian  council  house,  where  the  new  Firemen's  Hall  now 
stands,  and  a  block-house  was  erected  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  on 
the  JithmIi  fnrm.  The,  town  vvnc.  iwutum tuhn]  by  n  row  of  cl  ronp; 
jackets,  foui'tcejj  feet  high,  with  loop-holes  to  lire  through. 
The  line  of  pickets  commenced  at  the  river,  on  the  line  of  the 
Brush  farm,  and  followed  that  line  to  about  Congress  street, 
and  thence  westerly  along  or  near  Michigan  Avenue,  back  of  the 
Old  Fort,  to  the  east  line  of  the  Cass  farm,  and  followed  that  line 
to  the  river.  On  Jefferson  Avenue,  at  the  Cass  line,  and  on 
Atwater  street,  on  the  Brush  farm,  massive  gates  were  placed, 
which  daily  at  rise  and  set  of  sun,  grated  on  their  ponderous 
hinges.  Sentinels  were  placed  at  them,  and  along  the  line  of 
pickets.  It  was  rather  an  exciting  time,  but  many  ludicrous 
scenes  occurred.  Among  others,  on  a  dark,  rainy  night,  a  sen- 
tinel fired  at  an  imaginary  Indian,  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  troops  turned  out,  and  a  militia  colonel,  (he  was  not  a  native 
of  Michigan,)  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  quarters  of  the 
troops,  hearing  the  alarm,  seized  his  port-manteau  in  one  hand, 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  with  the  other,  and  ran  at  full  speed 
to  the  guard  house,  dragging  the  lutt  of  his  gun  in  the  mud. 
He  kept  on  his  headlong  way  until,  encountering  a  small  shade 
tree,  it  bent  away  before  him,  and  he  slid  up  to  the  limbs,  but 
the  recoil  of  the  sapling  left  the  gallant  warrior  flat  on  his  back 
in  the  mud.  The  pickets  remained  around  the  town  when 
the  war  of  1812  began. 

In  1814,  Gen.  Cass,  then  a  general  officer  in  the  army,  was 
in  command  on  this  frontier,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  protect 
the  country.  Our  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was  hard 
pressed,  and  the  General,  unsolicited,  sent  to  Gen.  Brown  all 
his  force;  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  invalids,  unfit  for  service,  re- 
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mained.  Gen.  Cass  had  become  acquainted  with  our  people, 
well  knew  their  courage  and  patriotism,  and  determined,  with 
them  alone,  to  defend  the  country;  and  they  did  not  disappoint 
his  expectations. 

Mr.  McMillan, — whose  widow  and  children,  after  the  lapse 
of  forty  years,  are  yet  with  us, — had  joined  Capt.  Andrew  West- 
brook's  company  of  Eangers.  Capt.  Westbrook  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  taken,  in  his  childhood,  by  his 
father  to  jSTova  Scotia.  He  afterwards  found  his  way  to  Dela- 
ware, on  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  living 
when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  He  was  too  much  of  a  Yankee 
to  be  quiet,  and  they  drove  him  ofT.  He  came  to  Michigan, 
raised  a  company  of  Eangers,  and  proved  an  exceedingly  active 
partisan  soldier,  and  seriously  annoyed  the  enemy.  He  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  Province,  as  far  up  as  Delaware. 
He  was  at  the  time  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  had  a  fine, 
large  house,  distillery,  &c.,  at  Delaware.  On  his  first  visit  with 
his  Eangers,  he  called  them  around  him  at  his  own  place,  and, 
swinging  a  fire  brand  around  his  head,  he  said,  aBoys,  you 
have  just  fifteen  minutes  to  plunder  my  premises;  after  that 
I  give  them  to  the  flames  ;"  and  true  to  his  word,  he  applied 
the  brand  and  burnt  up  the  whole  concern. 

Capt.  Westbrook  afterwards  settled  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Clair,  where  we  have  often  experienced  the 
generous  hospitality  of  "Baronial  Hall ;"  we  usually  called  him 
Baron  Steuben. 

McMillan  belonged  to  this  corps.  He  was  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, and  did  good  service  to  his  country.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1814,  the  inorning  after  his  return  from  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Rondo,  in  Upper  Canada,  he,  with  his  young  son, 
Archibald,  then  eleven  years  of  age,  went  out  upon  the  com- 
mon to  find  his  cow.  What  follows,  I  have  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness, Mr.  William  McVey,  of  the  Rouge.  He  says,  "David 
and  William  Burbank  and  myself  were  sitting  down  at  the 
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Deer  Park,  on  the  Macomb  (now  Cass)  farm,  near  where  La 
Fayette  street  crosses  it,  watching  onr  cows.  McMillan  and 
Arch j  passed  us.  We  spoke  to  them  about  some  apples  they 
were  eating.  They  passed  on  towards  some  cows  that  were 
feeding  near  the  bushes,  (the  bushes  then  came  down  to  near 
where  the  Capitol  stands).  We  kept  our  eyes  on  them,  think- 
ing danger  might  be  near.  When  they  approached  within  gun 
shot  of  the  bushes,  we  saw  three  or  four  guns  fired,  and 
McMillan  fall.  The  Indians  instantly  dashed  upon  him,  and 
took  off  his  scalp.  Archy,  on  seeing  that  his  father  was  killed, 
turned  and  ran  towards  us  with  all  the  speed  that  his  little  legs 
could  supply.  A  savage  on  horseback  pursued  him.  As  he 
rode  up,  and  stooped  to  seize  him,  the  brave  little  fellow,  nothing 
daunted,  turned  and  struck  the  horse  on  the  nose  Avith  a  rod 
which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand.  The  horse  turned  off 
at  the  blow,  and  Arch}T  put  forth  his  best  speed  again.  Again 
the  Indian  came  on,  but  a  second  blow  made  the  horse  sheer  off 
again;  and  this  was  repeated  several  times,  until,  fearful  of 
losing  his  prize,  the  savage  sprang  from  his  horse,  seized  the 
boy,  and  dragged  him  off  to  the  woods,  and  thence  he  was  taken 
to  Saginaw/' 

About  the  same  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Murphy,  who* 
lived  with  the  late  Abraham  Cook,  went  with  a  horse  and  cart 
into  a  field,  on  Judge  Moran's  farm,  (just  back  of  where  the 
Judge  now  lives).  He  was  shot,  scalped,  and  his  bowels  cut 
open,  and  left  exposed  in  the  field,  and  the  horse  was  taken  off. 

The  Indians  were  constantly  beleaguering  the  town,  sallying 
out  occasionally,  and  driving  off  and  killing  all  the  cattle,  &c, 
that  approached  the  bushes.  Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this, 
Gen.  Cass  called  upon  the  young  men  to  ami  and  follow  him. 

They  were  ready  at  first  blast  of  the  bugle,  mounted  on 
ponies,  such  as  could  be  had,  (for  there  were  but  few  left,) 
and  armed  with  all  varieties  of  weapons, — rifles,  shot-guns, 
war-clubs  and  tomahawks,  swords  and  spears,  and  whatever 
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other  instruments  of  death  could  be  had, — tliej  mustered  for 
this  fight.  As  the  woods  and  under-brush  were  very  dense,  they 
expected  to  have  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  prepared  for  it. 
The  company  consisted  of  Gen.  Cass,  Judge  Moran,  Judge  Con- 
ant,  Capt.  Frauicis  Cieott,  J  as.  Oicott,  Edward  Cicott,  George 
Cicott,  Col..  II.  I.  Hunt,  Gen.  Lamed,  Win  Meldrum,  John 
Afeldrum,  James  Meldrum,  James  Riley,  Peter  Riley,  John 
Riley,  Lambert  Beaubien,  John  B.  Beaubien,  Joseph  Andre, 
Dit  Clark,  Louis  Moran,  Louis  Dequindre,  Lambert  La  Foy, 
Joseph  Riopell,  Joseph  Visgar,  Jack  Smith,  Ben  Lucas,  and 
John  Ruland.  I  knew  nearly  every  one  of  them  personally, 
and  a  better  lot  of  fellows,  for  the  business  they  were  on,  could 
not  well  be  got  together.  They  were  then  young,  and  full  of 
spirit. 

After  assembling,  they  rode  up  along  the  border  of  the 
river,  to  the  Witherell  farm,  and  rode  through  the  lane  to  the 
woods.  They  soon  came  upon  an  Indian  camp;  the  Indians 
had  fled,  leaving  their  meat  roasting  on  sticks  by  the  fire. 
Hero  (.hey  found  Archy  McMillan's  hat,  and  were  in  hope3 
of  finding  him.  The  Rileys  discovered  the  tracks  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  hot  pursuit  commenced.  They  were  overtaken 
on  the  back  part  of  the  Cass  farm,  and  a  hot  fire  was  instantly 
opened,  and  kept  up  until  the  word  was  passed  to  charge; 
and  on  the  whole  body  went,  pell-mell.  It  was  hot  work  for 
the  Indians,  and  after  a  while  they  fled.  Peter  Riley,  who 
was  in  advance  when  the  firing  commenced,  suddenly  reined 
up  his  horse  across  the  trail,  sprang  oil,  and  firing  over  the 
horse's  back,  brought  a  warrior  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling, took  off  his  scalp,  und*  bore  it  away  on  a  pole,  in  triumph. 
How  many  Indians  were  killed  is  unknown.  A  squaw  came 
in  with  a  white  flag  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  reported  that 
several  of  their  people  had  been  killed.  Their  Chief,  Kisk- 
kaw-kee,  was  carried  off  in  a  blanket,  but  whether  scared  or 
wounded,  was  not  ascertained.  Ben  Lucas  had  a  personal 
encounter  with  an  Indian,  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Cass. 
22 
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After  the  fight,  the  company  came  out  upon  the  common, 
except  two,  who  were  missing.  They  were  the  late  William 
Meldrum  and  Major  Louis  Moran,  (now  of  Grand  Rapids). 
Much  anxiety  was  felt  on  their  account.  It  was  feared  they 
had  been  killed.  However,  after  a  long  while,  the  brave  fel- 
lows appeared.  They  bad  been  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  brought  bach  a  scalp,  as  they  said,  in  token  of  victory. 

During  the  whole  affair,  Gen.  (.'ass  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  when  advised  by  Major  Whipple  to  fall  back  to  the 
centre,  as  should  he  be  killed,  it  might  create  confusion,  he 
replied,  "O  Major,  I  am  pretty  well  off  here,  let  us  push  on," 
and  he  kept  his  post. 

The  venerable  Judge  Oonant,  who,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  among  the  volunteers,  and  to  whom  then,  as  now, 
a  squirrel's  eye  at  forty  yards  was  a  sufficient  target,  states  that 
Gen.  Cass,  and  every  other  man  of  the  company,  behaved  with 
perfect  coolness  through  the  whole  affair.  They  were  nearly 
all  accustomed  to  the  woods,  (and  the  enemy  knew  it,)  or  they 
might  have  been  cut  off,  to  a  man. 

After  coming  out  of  the  woods,  the  company  formed  on  the 
common,  and  marched  to  the  river  Rouge,  drove  a  band  of  sav- 
ages out  of  the  settlement,  and  in  the  evening  returned,  having 
performed  a  good  day's  work, — one  that  gave  quiet  to  the  settle- 
ment until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Before  the  return  of  the  company  to  the  town,  it  had  been 
rumored  that  the  whole  party  had  been  killed.  On  their  way 
up  from  Springwells,  the  young  men  raised  a  tremendous  war- 
whoop.  This  confirmed  the  rumor,  and  numbers  of  women 
and  children  rushed  b  the  river,  and  in  boats,  pcriaguns  and 
canoes,  put  off  to  Canada  for  safety. 

I  have  mentioned  the  three  Kileys — James,  Peter  and 
John ;  they  were  half  breeds.  The  latter  is  yet  living  on  the 
St.  Clair.  They  were  educated  men.  When  with  white  peo- 
ple, they  were  gentlemanly,  high-toned,  honorable  fellows ; 
when  with  the  Indians  in  the  forest,  they  could  be  perfect 
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Indians,  in  dress,  language,  hunting,  trapping,  and  mode  of 
living.  They  were  the  sons  of  the  late  Judge  Riley,  of  Schenec- 
tady, who  was  formerly  in  the  Indian  trade  at  Saginaw.  The 
three  were  thorough-going  Americans,  in  every  thought  and 
feeling;  and  were  thought  by  the  British,  after  they  had  pos- 
session of  the  Territory,  too  dangerous  persons.  They  sent  an 
officer  and  a  few  soldiers  to  St.  Clair,  seized  James  and  sent  him 
to  Halifax,  where  he  was  kept  till  the  peace.*  He  was  after- 
ward blown  up  and  killed  by  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Peter  remained  about  Detroit.  He,  (as  well  as  his 
brothers,)  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Indians,  and  used 
occasionally,  when  a  little  corned,  to  annoy  t*e  British  authori- 
ties, by  putting  on  the  uniform  of  an  American  officer,  and  with 
twenty  or  thirty  Chippewa  warriors  at  his  heels,  parade  up  and 
down  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  every  now  and  then  giving  the 
war-whoop. 

The  warriors  were, of  course,  in  the  British  service,  but  Riley 
was  their  favorite,  and  of  their  own  blood,  and  they  would  not 
have  suffered  him  to  be  injured  without  a  fight ;  thev  were  proud 
of  his  courage,  and  his  frolics  amused  them,  so  Peter  remained 
unmolested. 

Some  months  after  McMillan  was  killed,  and  his  son  carried 
off,  Capt.  Knaggs  seized  three  Indians,  the  relatives  of  those 
who  had  made  the  boy  a  prisoner,  and  they  were  placed  under 
guard,  and  John  Riley  was  sent  to  Saginaw  to  propose  an  ex- 
change. The  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  on  the  12th  of  January 
following  his  capture,  Archy  was  brought  in,  and  delivered,  as 
one  from  the  dead,  to  his  excellent  mother. 

There  were  many  sufferings  endured,  and  dangers  encoun- 
tered, in  those  days,  which  no  mortal  tongue  will  ever  utter, 
and  no  pen  record. 


*He  must  have  returned  before  peace  was  made,  else  how  could  he 
have  been  of  Gen.  Cass'  party,  as  just  related?  L.  C.  D. 
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IX.    A  Reminiscence 

In  1.813-14,  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Cass  to  the  Government  of  the  Territory,  the 
hostile  Indians  were  every  where  committing  depredations  on 
the  inhabitants.  The  lives  of  the  Way-we-te-go-che  (the  French 
people,)  were  generally  spared,  because  during  peace,  they  had 
been  universally  kind  to  them  ;  had  relieved  their  distresses,  fed 
them  when  hungry,  clothed  them  when  naked,  and  sheltered 
them  by  their  firesides,  from  the  winter's  storm  ;  these  things 
were  remembered;  lint  though  they  sprred  their  lives,  stern 
necessity  com  pel  led  (hem,  as  (hey  said,  to  lake  all  (heir  means 
of  living.  All  their  cattle  were  killed,  and  their  horses  taken 
away,  the  fences  around  their  hind  used  for  firewood,  the  fruit 
from  their  orchards  carried  off,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  left 
totally  destitute.  Knowing  their  readiness  to  take  up  anus  for 
their  country,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  that  animated  them,  the 
Government,  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Cass,  supplied  them,  from 
the  public  stores,  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  they  could 
raise  something  from  the  earth  to  subsist  on.  This  Avas  a.  slow 
process,  for  a  people  without  cattle,  without  teams,  without 
fences.  But  they  murmured  not;  they  looked  unon  it  as  the 
fate  of  war,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  it. 

As  to  the  Yankee  portion  of  our  population,  it  was  compar- 
atively small,  and  with  the  Indians  it  stood  on  a  different 
footing.  All  these  were  either  put  to  death,  when  in  their 
power,  without  mercy,  or  were  carried  into  captivity.  Mr. 
McMillan,  a  respectable  citizen,  whose  widow  and  childretl 
are  yet  among  us,  was  cruelly  shot  down  and  scalped  on  the 
common,  while  after  his  cow,  and  one  of  his  children  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  1o  Saginaw.  On  the  same  day,  a  chief 
and  his  two  sons  seeing  old  Mr.  Lewis  Moran  and  his  son 
getting  rails  near  the  herder  of  the  wood,  approached  with 
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stealthy  tread,  and  when  near  enough,  drew  up  their  rifles,  and 
took  deliberate  aim.  There  was  but  a  hair's  breadth  between 
the  Morans  and  death.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  old  gentle- 
man turned  the  side  of  his  face  to  the  Indians;  the  old  chief 
knew  him  at  once,  by  his  crooked  nose,  to  be  his  former  friend. 
He  whistled,  the  rifles  dropt,  and  the  Indians  went  off.  After 
the  peace,  they  told  "Uncle  Lewis"  that  his  nose  had  saved  his 
life. 

The  forest  near,  and  in  sight  of  the  city,  was  filled  with  these 
marauding  bands,  and  they  were  daily  seen  from  the  city,  kill- 
ing cattle,  and  driving  off  horses,  &c.  Col.  Croghan  built  a 
little  Fort,  which  is  yet  standing,  I  think,  on  Judge  Sibley's 
land,  near  the  Pontiac  road,  to  keep  the  Indians  from  the  com- 
mon, and  then  jived  into  it  from  Fort  Shelby,  to  see  if  he  could 
drive  the  Indians  out,  if  tliey  should  take  it.  There  was  too 
small  a  garrison  of  soldiers  at  Fort  Shelby  to  risk  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  in  an  Indian  fight. 

Gov.  Cass  called  upon  the  citizens  to  come  and  follow  him. 
Detroit  was  then  a,  small  town,  and  had  but  few  inhabitants, 
but  they  were  of  the  right  sort.  They  gathered  together  at 
the  summons  of  the  General,  armed  in  all  manner  of  ways — ■ 
muskets,  fowling  pieces,  rifles,  sabres,  tomahawks,  &c. ;  but  still 
armed,  and  willing  to  use  their  arms  with  Gen.  (.''ass  at  their 
head,  for  he  was  always  there.  They  went  up  the  river  about 
a  mile,  and  there  took  to  the  Avoods,  intending  to  gain  the  rear 
of  the  Indian  force;  but  their  scouts  were  on  the  alert,  and 
when  the  citizens  reached  the  Indian  camp,  they  had  just  quitted 
it.  A  fire  was  opened,  however,  upon  them ;  one  Indian  only 
was  known  to  bo  killed  ;  how  many  others  were  killed  or  wounded 
was  never  known.  Tho  Indians  effected  a  retreat,  followed  by 
the  party  for  some  distance — the  dense  forest  and  thick  under- 
brush, however,  prevented  a  rapid  pursuit  on  horseback. 

After  the  return  of  the  party,  they  were  informed  that  In- 
dians were  hanging  on  the  borders  of  the  settlement  below, 
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near  the  river  Rouge.  Gen.  Cass,  with  his  party,  proceeded 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  fled.  He  after- 
wards, with  the  citizens,  inarched  towards  the  settlements  on 
the  Clinton  river,  which  were  menaced  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
savages  again  retired,  and  fled  to  Saginaw.  His  constant, 
unremitting  vigilance,  and  energetic  conduct,  saved  our  people 
from  many  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  he  was  well  sustained  by 
our  habitans.  They  were  brave  and.  fearless  to  a  fault;  the  In- 
dian yell,  and  the  war-whoop  had  no  terrors  for  them  when  they 
heard  it  in  battle;  they  invariably  returned  it,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  as  they  did  at  Maguaga,  under  the  gallant  De  Quindre. 
They  had  great  confidence  in  Gen.  Cass,  and  willingly  followed 
him  into  any  danger. 

Horses  were  very  scarce,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
enough  were  obtained  for  the  expedition.  Gen.  Cass  had 
several,  and  his  were  readily  and  willingly  furnished ;  one 
magnificent  horse  of  his,  rode  by  one  of  the  bravest  fellows 
in  all  the  West,  (the  late  William  Meldrum,)  was  accident- 
'  ally  killed  during  the  expedition. 


X. — Ne-gwa-gon,  the  Little  Wing 

Among  the  sachems,  chiefs,  head-men  and  warriors  of  the 
tribes  now  assembled  in  council  in  this  city,  is  Ke-way-o-sung, 
the  son  of  the  famous  old  Chippewa  chief,  JsTe-gwa-gon,  the 
friend  of  our  people,  whose  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
not  only  by  the  Red  Men,  but  by  all  of  our  people  who  knew 
him.  He  has  long  since  passed  away  to  the  happy  limiting 
grounds  of  his  fathers. 

During  the  last  war  with  England,  many  of  the  Red  Men 
on  this  frontier,  offered  their  services  to  the  United  States,  but, 
from  a  mistaken  policy  the  Government  declined  the  offer. 
The  T*estless  young  braves  could  not  be  kept  quiet,  and  joined 
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the  enemy.  jNTe-gwa-gon,  then  a  man  of  middle  age,  remained 
a  steadfast  friend,  and,  as  far  as  permitted,  took  up  the  toma- 
hawk for  the  Che-mo-ke-mun.  One  of  his  sons  fell  fighting 
our  battles  at  Maguaga,  and  the  great  chief  adopted  the  late 
Austin  E.  Wing,  Esq.,  as  his  son,  in  the  place  of  the  deceased. 

When  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  Nv- 
gwa-gon,  with  his  family  and  band,  retired  to  his  hunting 
ground  on  the  main  land  near  Mackinac.  He  planted  his  small 
American  flag  in  his  camp  in  the  wroods,  and  lived  by  the  chase. 
The  British  commanding  officer  at  Mackinac  sent  an  officer  and 
fifteen  men  to  take  away  the  Hag.  The  officer,  with  his  party, 
found  the  chief  alone;  his  band  were  hunting.  "I  have  come," 
said  the  officer,  "to  take  away  that  flag;  it  *s  the  flag  of  the 
Che-mo-ke-mun,  and  must  not  fly  here.  The  Saginash*  alone 
now  own  the  country.'*' 

]STe-gwa-gon  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity ; 
he  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  straight  as  the  oaks  of  his  own 
forest,  with  powerful  muscular  developments,  and  with  a 
manly  countenance  and  bearing.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  and  possessed  the  resolution  and  courage  of  a  lion. 
The  old  chief's  dark  eyes  Hashed  at  the  demand  for  his  flag; 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  strode  forward  to  his  flag,  lowered  it,  and 
winding  it  around  his  left  arm,  drew  his  tomahawk  from  his 
belt,  and  turning  to  the  officer,  he  sternly  said:  "Saginash, 
"iSTe-gwa-gon  is  the  friend  of  the  Che-mc-ke-mun ;  lie  has  but 
one  flag  and  one  heart.  If  you  take  one,  you  shall  take  the 
other.*"  Then,  giving  a  tremendous  war-whoop,  (the  signal 
for  his  braves  to  assemble,)  he  looked  sternly  and  silently  at 
the  officer,  who  began  to  think  that  ''discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,*"  and  hastily  retired  to  his  boat,  and  returned  to 
Mackinac.  Tile  gallant  old  chief  re-hoisted  his  flag,  and 
kept  it  flying  till  the  end  of  the  war. 


*  Saginash  is  a  very  common  Indian  designation  for  white  people,  but 
here  is  evidently  designed  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  English,  and 
Che-mo-ke-mun  to  the  Americans.  L.  C.  D. 
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After  the  peace,  be  annually,  "with  his  family,  visited  this 
city,  with  two  large  and  beautiful  bark  canoes  the  stars  and 
stripes  flying  at  the  stern  of  each.  Gen.  Cass  never  failed  to 
reward  his  integrity  with  abundant  supplies  and  among  other 
things,  with  two  new  flags,  which  floated  in  triumph  over  his 
Avigwam  in  the  wilderness,  till  the  spirit  of  the  old  warrior 
departed  to  join  the  countless  myriads  of  his  race  beyond  the 
great  western  rivers. 


XL— The  Old  Town  of  Detroit 

On  the  11th  day  of  June,  1805,  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless 
splendor,  over  the  little  town  of  Detroit.  A  few  minutes  after 
a  poor  washer-woman  kindled  a  fire  in  a  back  yard,  to  begin 
her  daily  toil,  a  spark  set  fire  to  some  hay.  At  noon  of  the 
same  day,  but  one  solitary  dwelling  remained,  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  town.  All  the  others  were  in  ashes,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion, men,  women  and  children — the  aged  and  young,  the  sick, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind,  were  driven  into  the  streets,  houseless  and 
homeless.  All  the  beats,  pirogues  and  skills  lying  along  the 
beach,  (as  it  then  was,)  were  loaded  with  goods,  and  pushed  off 
into  the  stream ;  but  burning  shingles,  driven  by  the  wind,  fol- 
lowed and  destroyed  them  even  there.  The  town  being  built  of 
dry  pine,  and  very  compact,  the  streets  but  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  (the  width  of  a  side-walk  on  Jefferson  Avenue,)  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  fire  was  extremely  rapid,  and  the  heat  tremendous. 
The  whole  population,  like  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  pitched  their 
tents,  by  the  cooling  embers  of  their  late  happy  dwellings.  For- 
tunately, Providence  permitted  the  calamity  to  fall  on,  them  in 
summer.  The  Lea-light  hearts  of  the  French  habitans  rose  above 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  to  work  they  went,  to  repair 
damages.    No  grumbling  at  Providence.    Their  religion  told 
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them  that  repining  was  useless.  So  they  -worked,  and  fiddled, 
and  danced,  and  sung,  and  soon  a  new  town  began  to  appear, 
in  its  present  extended  form ;  and  with  the  regret  of  the  mo- 
ment, passed  away  all  sorrow  for  the  losses  endured. 


XII.— An  Indian  Duel 

Long  ere  the  ceaseless,  ever-rolling-  tide  of  the  pale-faced 
C  ne-mo-ke-mun  had  swept  away  from  their  homes  and  their 
hunting  grounds,  the  war-like  tribe  of  the  Miamis,  while  their 
numerous  camp-fires  illumined  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  West, 
when  the  braves  of  their  tribe  passed  to  battle  along  the  wax- 
path,  Min-ge-ne-ke-aw,  or  The  Big  Man,  one  of  the  gallant  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  felt  his  ire  excited  at  the  reputation  which  a  mem- 
ber of  his  tribe,  a  half-breed,  called  Francois  Godfroy,  had  ob- 
tained for  courage  and  personal  strength. 

Min-ge-n e-ke-a w  claimed  to  be  the  bravest,  as  well  as  the 
strongest,  man  of  his  people,  and  would  endure  no  rival.  He 
chafed  like  a  wild  boar,  when  he  heard  the  braves  and  red 
beauties  extol  the  manly  bearing  of  his  competitor;  and  he 
resolved  to  test  the  courage  and  physical  power  of  Frank,  in 
single  combat.  He  gave  no  challenge  to  mortal  strife,  with 
"your  humble  servant"  at  the  bottom,  but  meeting  Frank 
one  day,  he  accosted  him  with  "Are  you  a  brave  man  ?" 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  meet  me  here  to-morrow  morning, 
at  sunrise,  with  your  scalping-knife  in  your  right  hand  ;  we  will 
join  our  left  hands,  and  he  who  kills  the  other  is  the  best  and 
the  bravest  warrior  of  the  Miamis." 

Frank,  though  a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  herculean 
strength,  saw  no  good  reason  to  test  either  in  that  way,  but 
nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  the  chief,  and  Frank  replied, 
"I'll  meet  you." 
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At  the  appointed  hour,  the  great  chief  strode  along  to  the 
battle  ground.  lie  relied  not  only  on  his  personal  strength,  but 
also  on  his  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  sealping-knife,  which 
ho  had  tried  on  the  pale  faces  at  Harmar's  and  St.  Clair's  de- 
feats, and  all  along  our  frontier.  His  dark  eye  flashed,  as, 
with  the  deep  growl  of  a  tiger,  he  advanced  to  anticipated  vic- 
tory. He  brandished  his  knife,  and  called  on  his  antagonist  to 
sing  the  death  song,  ere  his  spirit  was  dismissed,  by  the  great 
chief,  to  the  distant  hunting  grounds  of  the  dead  warriors  of 
their  race,  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  gone  to  the  Far  West, 
beyond  the  great  rivers. 

Frank  saw  that  there  was  no  avoiding  the  deadly  strife. 
To  refuse,  was  to  be  branded  as  a  coward  and  a  squaw.  The 
only  alternative  was  victory  or  sudden  death ;  so  he  flourished 
his  keen  blade,  gave  a  shrill  whoop  of  defiance,  and  advanced. 
They  joined  their  left  hands,  and  there  they  stood,  face  to  face, 
and,  like  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dim  of  old, 

"Each  looked  to  sun,  and  sky,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again." 

They  mustered  all  their  strength  for  the  deadly  thrust,  raised 
their  keen  knives  aloft,  but  ere  they  fell,  Frank,  the  grip  of 
whose  hand  was  like  an  iron  vice,  wrung  the  left  hand  of  Min- 
ge-ne-ke-aw  with  such  tremendous  force  as  nearly  crushed  the 
bones  together.  The  chief,  with  a  yell  of  anguish,  dropped  his 
knife,  and  cried  out,  "You  are  a  braver  and  a  stronger  warrior 
than  I  am ;  let  us  shake  hands,  and  be  friends  forever." 


XIII. — Kish-kaw-ko  and  Big  Beaver 

Among  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  early  days  of  our  city, 
were  the  numerous  brawls  and  quarrels  of  the  Indians. 

Murders,  not  alone  of  whites,  but  of  their  own  people,  were 
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frequently  committed  by  the  Indians.  Being  almost  at  all 
times  drunk,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  so  easily 
and  so  often  imbrued  their  hands  in  human  blood.  In  the 
winter  of  1826,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  January,  a  Chip- 
pewa was  found  in  the  street  in  Detroit,  nearly  dead  from  a  cut 
in  his  head  from  a  tomahawk.  Kish-kaw-ko,  a  notorious  war 
chief,  dreaded  for  his  many  and  atrocious  murders,  was  sus- 
pected of  the  crime.  He  was  sought  after,  and  found  with 
his  son,  Big  Beaver;  the  latter  had  his  father's  tomahawk,  which 
was  stained  with  blood.  When  he  was  arrested,  he  said  the 
blood  was  from  some  meat  he  had  been  cutting.  Both  of  them 
went  quietly  to  prison,  on  being  told  it  was  Gov.  Cass'  wish 
they  should  go  there.  The  Coroner's  Jury  found  a  verdict 
against  Big  Beaver,  as  the  principal  in  the  murder,  and  Kish- 
kaw-ko  as  accessory.  The  Indians  remained  in  jail  until  May, 
when  Kish-kaw-ko  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  cell.  A 
jury  of  inquest  returned  a  verdict  of  natural  death,  but  from 
circumstances  afterwards  ascertained,  it  was  rendered  probable 
that  he  poisoned  himself.  The  night  before,  one  of  his  wives 
brought  him  a  small  cup,  and  went  away.  Soon  after,  a 
number  of  Indians  called  to  see  him,  and  held  a  long  conference; 
and  when  they  went  away,  he  took  leave  of  them  with  great 
solemnity  and  affection.  After  they  left,  Kish-kaw-ko  asked 
the  jailer  to  give  him  liquor,  a  request  which  he  never  before 
made.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  the  people  who 
visited  him  the  previous  evening,  came  and  asked  to  see  him. 

When  they  found  him  dead,  they  appeared  delighted,  and 
as  if  gratified  to  find  their  expectations  realized.  All  but  a 
few  of  his  band  started  immediately  for  Saginaw.  Those  who 
remained,  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  lie  was  buried 
by  moon  light,  on  a  farm  near  the  city. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  savage  chiefs  of 
modern  times.  His  influence  with  the  people  was  great, 
although  he  was  unpopular.    He  was  tall  and  athletic,  and 
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of  great  decision  of  character.  He  was  attended  by  a  large 
retinue  when  he  visited  Detroit, — was  peculiar  for  carrying  his 
war-axe  upon  the  left  arm,  tightly  grasped  with  his  right  hand, 
as  if  in  expectation  of  striking.  His  despotism  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  occurrence  at  Saginaw :  One  of  his  hand 
killed  another.  The  friends  of  the  victim  were  clamorous  for 
revenge.  The  murderer's  friends  were  desirous  of  saving  him 
from  their  vengeance,  and  negotiated  for  his  life.  The  con- 
ditions were  agreed  upon,  and  the  property  offered  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  bargain  was  about  to  be  delivered,  when  Kish-kaw- 
ko  stepped  up,  and  struck  the  murderer  dead  with  his  toma- 
hawk. When  asked  why  lie  interrupted  their  proceedings,  and 
interfered  with  their  lawful  agreements,  he  merely  replied, 
"The  law  is  altered." 

Big  Beaver,  like  his  father,  was  a  powerful  and  muscular 
savage ;  and  one  day  when  the  jailor's  son  went  to  see  him 
in  his  cell,  just  as  he  opened  the  door,  Big  Beaver  seized  him, 
thrust  him  inside,  locked  the  door,  and  escaped  to  the  Avoods. 
He  was  never  re-taken,  but  was,  not  long  after,  drowned  in 
Saginaw  Bay. 

XIV. — An  Indian  Trial  in  182?,.  Capital  Conviction 
of  Indians  in  1  828 

In  looking  over  some  old  letters,  1  observe  one  from  Gover- 
nor (then  Judge)  Doty,  of  Wisconsin,  an  extract  from  which 
I  send  you.  "The' -lapse  of  many  years"  makes  many  mat- 
ters interesting,  which,  at  the  time,  were  little  thought  of.  The 
race  of  the  Red  Men,  to  which  the  letter  relates,  is  rapidly 
passing  away, 

With  their  old  forests,  wide  and  deep, 
And  we  have  built  our  homes  upon  fields 
Where  their  generations  sleep. 
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The  letter  bears  date — 

"Mackinac,  August  6,  1823. 
"Bis: — At  this  ierm  of  the  court,  there  have  been  several 
trials  and  much  more  business  than  could  have  been  expected. 
An  Indian  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian;  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted.    On  the  trial,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence.    When  the  act  was  committed, 
there  were  three  or  four  Indians  only  present,  and  not  a  single 
white  person.    I  was  at  a  loss,  on  the  rules  laid  down,  whether 
these  Indians  could  be  admitted  as  witnesses;  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  you  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  a  question  of 
considerable  importance.    One  of  the  witnesses  (a  woman) 
stated  that  she  believed  there  was  a  Great  Spirit — that  there 
were  places  appointed  for  those  who  conducted  well,  and  for 
those  who  conducted  badly — that  the  eye  of  the  Great  Spirit 
was  continually  upon  Iter,  and  that,  if  she  told  a  lie  about  the 
murder,  before  the  court,  she  would,  after  death,  be  sent  to 
the  bad  place,  and  there  punished  for  it.     Under  a  solemn  in- 
junction to  tell  the  truth,  I  } permitted  her  to  make  her  state- 
ment to  the  jury,  at  the  same  time  instructing  them  to  place 
such  dependence  only  on  it  as  it  might  seem  to  merit.    All  of 
the  others  would  not  say  whether  they  believed  in  anything. 
They  appeared  to  bo  very  stupid.    One  of  them  said  he  was 
a  pretty  old  man,  and  if  any  of  his  friends  who  had  died  had 
come  to  life  again,  he  rather  thought  he  should  have  seen  them, 
hut  he  never  heard  anything  about  them  after  they  were  once 
dead  and  buried.    These  witnesses  were  all  rejected." 

Several  years  after,  (in  1828,)  they  appear  to  have  been 
troubled  in  Wisconsin  to  get.  a  sheriff  to  hang  an  Indian,  after 
he  had  been  regularly  convicted  of  murder,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  copy  of  a  letter  to  Gen.  Cass,  then  at  Washing- 
ton, from  the  Hon.  James  Witherell,  then  acting  Governor 
of  Michigan  : 

"Detroit,  ?sTov.  4th,  1828, 
"Dear  Sir: — Some  time  after  you  left  here,  I  received,  by 
the  hand  of  Major  Rowland,  the  record  of  conviction  and 
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sentence  of  two  Winnebago  Indians,  tried  for  murder  before 
Judge  Doty,  in  the  county  of  Crawford.  By  the  sentence, 
their  execution  was  fixed  for  the  2Gth  of  December.  In  a  note 
of  the  Judge,  accompanying  the  testimony,  he  states  that  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  sentence, 
is  not  qualified  according  to  law,  nut  having  given  bond,  and 
from  what  he  could  learn,  could  not  he  qualified  in  time  to 
perform  the  duly.  The  distance  from  this  place,  and  lateness 
of  the  season,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the  removal  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  appointment  of  another  would  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty, as  he  also  might  neglect  or  refuse  to  qualify.  All  the 
circumstances  considered,  I  judged  it  most  prudent  to  refer  the 
whole  subject  to  the  President,  and,  111  order  that:  full  time 
might  be  given  for  consideration,  as  well  for  remedying  the 
defect  in  the  affair  of  the  sheriff,  I  have  forwarded  to  Judge 
Doty,  by  the  first  (and  perhaps  the  last)  opportunity  this  fall, 
to  be  by  him  communicated  to  the  sheriff,  a  respite  from  the 
sentence  till  the  last  Friday  of  June  next.  Although  the 
course  I  have  pursued  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  take  such  steps  as  might  ulti- 
mately prevent  the  failure  of  public  justice,  through  the  fault 
or  fears  of  a  ministerial  officer.  The  President,  no  doubt, 
will  consult  you  on  this  subject, 

"Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Witherell/'' 
The  President,  I  believe,  pardoned  the  Indians.*    I  have  no 
recollection  of  one  Indian  being  hung  for  killing  another  In- 
dian.   It  was  generally  understood,  in  early  times,  that  they 
might  settle  these  matters  in  their  own  way. 

*Gen.  Smith,  in  his  Hist,  of  Wisconsin,  gives  the  names  of  these  two 
Indians  as  Chick-hong-sic,  or  The  Little  Boeuff,  and  Wi-na-ga,  or  The 
Sun;  and  states  that  the  President's  pardon  bore  date  Nov.  3,  1828. 
Judge  Lockwood,  in  his  Narrative,  speaks  of  these  two  Indians,  one  as 
Wah-nah-peek-ah,  and  the  other  as  a  young  Indian  whose  name  he  had 
forgotten.  Probably  Wah-nah-peck-ah  also  bore  one  of  the  names  men- 
tioned by  Gen.  Smith.  L.  C.  D. 
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XV. — Indian  Names 

In  the  published  Collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  the  Indian  names  for  several  of  the  towns,  rivers,  &c, 
in  that  State  are  given,  and  the  question  is  asked,  what  is  the 
English  meaning  for  the  words '(  I  send  you  a  few,  with  a 
translation  as  given  me  by  Louis  M.  Moran,  one  of  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Chippewas : 

Mil-wau-kee — pronounced  by  the  Indians  Me-ne-aw-kee :  a 
rich  or  beautiful  land. 

She-boy-gan  :  a  hollow  bone. 

Wau-ke-sha — pronounced  by  the  Chippewas  Waw-goosh-sha : 
the  little  fox. 

Pee-wau-kee — pronounced,  and  should  be  spelled,  Pee-wau- 
naw-kee :  the  flinty  place. 

Wau-pe-te-see^-pe — the  Indian  word  is  Wee-be-te-see-pee : 
Tooth  River. 

Osh-kosh :  a  hoof.* 

Manitou-wauk :  the  home  or  place  of  the  spirits. 

There  are  many  parts  of  long  Indian  names  which  are  al- 
most inaudible  when  spoken  by  an  Indian,  and  yet  they  are 
necessary  to  make  any  sense  of  the  word.  White  men  gen- 
erally, in  writing  such  names,  leave  a  part  out,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  interpreters  can  make  nothing  of  them. 


♦We  believe  the  invariable  definition  of  the  word  Osh-kosh  among 
the  Menomonees,  is — brave.  L.  C.  D. 


The  Chippewas  of  Lake 
Superior 


By  Richard  F.  Morse 

I. — Payment  of  the  Chippewas  (1855) 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  payment  to  the  Chippewa 
Indians  at  La  Pointe,  in  August  and  September,  1855,  was 
necessarily  deferred  during  weeks,  waiting1  for  the  remote  bands 
to  come  in. 

The  department  had  sent  express  and  timely  orders  to  per- 
sons at  La  Pointe,  to  have  the  Indians  gathered,  and  to  be  in 
waiting  for  the  Commissioner  or  Agent,  with  goods  and  money 
for  the  payment,  as  per  treaty,  when  we  arrived.  The  persons 
failed  to  carry  out  the  orders. 

The  officers  of  the  commission,  and  persons  connected  with 
the  payment,  must  remain  from  the  time  we  arrived, 
(11th  August,)  until  messengers  could  be  despatched  for  the 
bands  at  a  distance.  To  Grand  Portage,  North  Shore,  and 
over  -00  miles  in  the  wilderness  towards  the  Mississippi  and 
other  directions.  Consequently  the  Indians  from  the  interior 
were  weeks  arriving.  The  interval  of  time  being  occupied  by 
the  Agency  in  taking  the  census  of— and  in  putting  up  pack- 
ages of  goods  for,  and  distributing  to,  the  Indians,  as  they  ar- 
rived, and  in  holding  councils  with  the  chiefs  in  relation  to 
affairs  of  unsettled  business,  directing  in  regard  to  the  payment 
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of  their  debts  as  per  appropriation  from  Government  of  $90,000 
for  that  purpose.  Many  sittings  and  councils  were  held,  and 
speeches  made  between  those  of  the  commissioners  and  the  chiefs. 
A  long  time,  it  seemed,  had  transpired. 

The  bands  from  the  vicinity  of  Lac  Court  Orielle  were  yet 
to  come.  Finally  news  of  the  arrival  of  some  200  of  theae 
Indians  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  about  12  miles  from  La 
Pointe,  had  the  evening  before  reached  the  Commissioner,  who 
promptly  employed  three  or  four  little  sail  boats,  the  only  craft 
at  hand,  to  bring  the  Indians  over. 

It  was  at  a  council  on!  the  green  during  the  forenoon,  the 
chief,  Waw-be-sha-she,  was  speaking,  though  his  remarks  were 
not  very  important  nor  pertinent  to  any  matter  before  the 
council,  and  besides  were  somewhat  prosy,  and  becoming  te- 
dious, when  an  Indian,  who  was  not  a  chief,  interrupted  him 
in  a  declamatory  manner,  creating  a  little  merriment — said  he, 
"Why  are  you  taking  up  the  time  of  our  Great  Father  (Com- 
missioner Manypenny)  in  talking  nonsense,  which  does  no 
good  to  any  one  %  You  know  our  brothers  are  at  the  Bay,  wait- 
ing to  come  over." 

The  chief  retorted  witli  spirit — "Are  you  a  fool?  you  talk 
like  a  child.  Do  you  think  our  Great  Father  is  going  to  take 
a  canoe  and  paddle  it  over  the  Bay  to  bring  the  Indians  V 
A  general  and  hearty  laugh  among  the  Indians. 

The  day  was  bright  and  warm.  It  was  nearly  noon  that 
the  three  or  four  little  sail  boats  which  had  been  despatched 
to  fetch  these  forest  children  across  the  Bay  to  La.  Pointe  hove 
in  sight,  and  nearing  the  shore,  laden  almost  to  the  water's 
edge  with  men,  women,  and  children.  There  was  a  general 
gathering  on  share  to  see  them  as  they  came  in. 

A  scene  of  the  like  poverty  and  abject  wretchedness,  we  hope 
we  may  never  witness  again.  Some  of  these  poor  creatures, 
especially  the  children,  were  literally  naked. 

They  had  but  shreds  for  blankets.  Birch  bark  baskets,  and 
dishes  the  same,  were  their  chief  wares — rude  and  untanned 
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deer  and  other  skins,  their  principal  wardrobe  and  baggage. 
Clothing,  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  had.  Some  of  the  men 
had  what  were  once  shirts — some  had  not — some,  parts  of 
leggings — others  none.  Most  of  the  women  had  on  them  some 
kind  of  a  miserable  excuse  for  a  garment. 

The  children  nearly,  some  quite  naked,  were,  as  if  to  hide 
them  from  sight,  mostly  inside  of  a  circle  made  of  their  effects, 
and  what  was  a  sad  apology  for  baggage. 

Several  of  these  poor  wretches  were  so  feeble  from  hunger 
and  sickness,  that  they  needed  supporting.  A  number  were 
lame,  others  partially  blind.  All  had,  for  some  time,  been  on 
scanty  rations  of  nought  but  wild  rice,  as  they  could  neither 
fish  nor  hunt  while  hurrying  with  their  sick  and  children,  and 
fearing  their  enemies  in  ambush — to  meet  their  "Great  Father." 
Commissioner  Many  penny,  Gen.  H.  L.  Stevens,  and  many  others 
who  were  present,  can  bear  testimony  to  these  truths. 

Of  these  interior  bands,  Xa-mnv-ong-ga-be  was  the  head. 
They  were  from  within  30  to  60  miles  of  the  Mississippi;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  is  the  country  of  their  old  and  im- 
placable enemies,  the  Sioux.  Between  these  tribes,  deadly 
feuds  and  exterminating  wars  have  existed  for  more  than  a 
century,  defying  all  efforts  from  their  white  neighbors,  and  tbe 
means  which  have  been  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
to  arrest  them.  Hence  these  people  have  good  reason  to1  be  in 
continual  fear,  and  on  constant  watch  for  their  lives. 

The  warriors  of  these  bands,  it  was  conceded  excelled 
those  of  any  and  all  others  at  La  Pointe,  in  their  noble  fea- 
tures and  fine,  erect  statures.  .Nor  were  they  inferior  in  their 
sprightliness  of  mind';  their  head  chief  was  the  smartest 
orator  on  the  ground.  Not  long  after  they  arrived,  the  Com- 
missioner sent  a  request  for  these  bands  to  meet  him  at  the 
council-ground,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  rations.  In  two 
or  three  hours  we  saw  some  80  to  100  stately  warriors,  Na- 
naw-ong-ga-be  at  their  head,  marching  in  more  regular  order 
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than  those  bands  less  accustomed  to  the  war  path,  to  meet  the 
Commissioner.  These  Indians  came  late  last  year  also,  and  the 
goods  mainly  having  been  distributed,  they  received  but  very- 
little. 

The  head  chief,  Na-na.w-ong-ga.-be,'  we  should  say,  had  seen 
about  fifty-five  winters.  He  is  rather  less  than  the  medium 
height  and  size,  an  intelligent  face  and  mild  expression,  a  very 
keen  eye,  and  when  animated  in  speaking,  a  sort  of  fiery  look  or 
twinkle.  Like  most  of  the  warriors,  his  face  is  highly  colored 
with  vermillion.  At  the  head  of  his  warriors  and  in  council, 
he  wears  an  elaborate  turban  of  turkey  feathers  over  his  head 
and  shoulders — giving  him  a  fuller  appearance  in  person  than 
he  really  has,  an  unique  look  even  for  an  Indian. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  chief  arrived,  before  he  became 
the  favorite  orator  and  chief.  We  saw  and  noticed  much  of 
him  and  his  people.  We  believe  they  have  innate  impulses 
as  exalted  as  in  human  bosom  ever  dwelt.  We  saw  tears  of 
sympathy  over  the  scene  of  miseiy  before  us,  when  these  people 
landed  at  La  Pointe.  On  the  ground,  the  day  they  arrived, 
by  the  side  of  Na-naw-ong-ga-be,  stood  Aw-ke-wain-ze,  his  prin- 
cipal, a  tall  and  majestic  chief,  and  a  full  head  and  neck  above 
the  red  warriors  seated  around  on  the  grass.  The  Commissioner 
addressed  them,  John  Johnson,  of  the  Soo,  a  half  Chippewa, 
and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character,  interpreting. 

The  Commissioner  having  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
him  and  his  people,  though  they  had  come  late;  that  he  felt 
pained  to  see  them  in  such  a  sorrowful  condition,  looking  so 
poverty  stricken,  &c 

Na-naw-ong-ga-be,  in  a  manner  .  dignified  and  earnest, 
readily  replied:  "My  father,  we  are  very  happy  to  see  you 
also.  We  have  reasons  for  not  coming  immediately  after  we 
heard  your  voice  echoing  through  the  wilderness.  We  were 
all  aroused  by  the  sound  of  your  voice.    It  created  glad  feel- 
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ings  and  rejoicings  among  all  my  people.  I  lost  no  time  to 
give  orders  to  all  my  young  men  to  collect  before  me.  I  then 
informed  them  that  your  words  had  reached  me,  desiring  us  to 
come  immediately  to  you.  I  took  the  second  thought,  and  con- 
cluded it  would  not  be  proper  to  advise  my  young  men  to  leave 
immediately,  while  we  were  all  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
wild  rice,  to  provide  for  my  people  against  hunger  and  famine. 
After  making  all  haste  to  do  this,  and  provide  for  our  sick  old 
women  and  children,  with  four  of  my  best  warriors  to  defend 
them  from  my  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors,  the  Sioux, 
I  and  my  people  with  me,  hastened  upon  the  path-way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Chippewa  Lake  ( Superior) .  I  have  obeyed  your 
call — I  am  now  before  you. 

"You  say,  my  father,  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  in  our  state  of 
poverty.  *  *  ISTo  wonder,  my  father,  you  see  us  in  poverty 
and  showing  so  much  of  our  nakedness.  Five  long  winters 
have  passed  since  I  have  received  as  much  as  a  blanket  for  one 
of  my  children. 

"My  father,  what  has  become  of  your  promise?  You 
probably  have  sent  what  you  promised  to  lis,  but  where  it  has 
gone,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  say.  Perhaps  it  has  sunk  in 
the  deep  waters  of  the  lake,  or  it  may  have  evaporated  in  the 
heavens,  like  the  rising  of  the  mist — or  perhaps  it  has  blown 
over  our  heads,  and  gone  towards  the  setting  sun.  Last  year 
I  visited  our  father  (Indian  Agent  Gilbert)  who  came  here,  and 
gave  goods  to  a  portion  of  his  red  children — but  I  could  not 
get  here  in  time — I  got  nothing.  I  turned  round  to  some  of 
our  traders,  no  doubt  who  are  now  standing  among  us  here, 
and  asked  them  for  some  clothing  to  take  to  my  poor  children, 
but  they  refused  me.  Therefore  I  had  to  retrace  my  foot-steps 
over  a  long  road,  with  empty  hands,  to  my  home  in  the  woods — 
just  as  I  had  come. 

"In  your  words  to  me,  you  asked  me  not  to  use  the  fire-water ; 
and  after  my  traders  refusing  me,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
intend  to  accept  their  fire-ivater  in  case  they  offer  it  to  me. 
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"I  returned  to  my  home.  I  endured  the  severity  of  the  long, 
cold  winter  with  what  nature  had  provided  for  me — relieved 
only  "by  the  skins  I  had  taken  from  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
I  had  to  sit  nearer  to  my  little  fire  for  want  of  what  I  did  not 
get  of  my  father,  and  could  not  get  of  my  traders ;  I  requested 
my  father  the  next  year  to  bring  me  what  I  needed  very  much. 
I  am  not  like  your  red  child  that  lives  on  the  borders  of  the 
Chippewa  Lake — he  desired  you  to  bring  him  the  irons  to  spear 
the  fish,  and  small  twine  he  uses  in  dropping  his  hook  into  the 
water.  I  told  you,  my  father,  I  live  principally  in  traveling 
Through  my  home  in  the  forest,  by  carrying  the  iron  on  my 
shoulder, — that  whenever  I  aim  at  the  wild  animal,  he  falls  be- 
fore me.  I  have  come  with  my  young  men,  and  Ave  have  brought 
most  of  our  families  on  the  strength  of  your  promise  last  year, 
that  you  avouUI  give  us  good  portions  for  our  wants  this  year. 
And  like  all  your  children,  my  father,  after  a  hard  day's  labor, 
or  walk,  I  am  hungry — my  people  need  something  to  give  them 
strength  and  comfort.  It  is  so  long  since  a  gun  was  given  us — • 
we  have  only  a  few  stubs,  bound  together  by  leather  strings, 
with  which  to  kill  our  game,  and  to  defend  ourselves  against 
our  enemies. 

"My  father,  look  around  you  upon  the  faces  of  my  poor 
people ;  sickness  and  hunger,  whiskey  and  war  are  killing  us 
fast.  We  are  dying  and  fading  away;  we  drop  to  the  ground 
like  the  trees  before  the  axe  of  the  white  man ;  we  are  weak — 
you  are  strong.  We  are  but  foolish  Indians — you  have 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  your  head;  we  want  your  help  and 
protection.  We  have  no  homes — no  cattle — no  lands,  and 
Ave  will  not  long  need  them.  A  few  short  Avinters,  my  people 
will  be  no  more.  Tne  winds  shall  soon  moan  around  the 
last  lodge  of  your  red  children.  I  grieve;  but  cannot  turn 
our  fate  away.,  The  sun — the  moon — the  rivers — the  forest, 
we  love  so  Well,  Ave  must  leave.  We  shall  soon  sleep  in  the 
ground — Ave  will  not  Avake  again.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you,  my  father." 
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The  Commissioner  evinced  sympathy  for  his  red  children  on 
several  occasions,  upon  hearing  earnest  appeals  addressed  to 
him  by  their  chiefs. 

Note. — -We  append  the  following  appreciative  remarks  from  the  Lake 
Superior  Miner,  of  Otcober,  1855,  which  close  with  a  reference  to  Na- 
naw-ong-ga-be,  or  as  the  Miner  has  it,  Na-gon-a-bi:  "It  is  supposed  by 
many,  that  the  language  of  the  Indians  is  barren  of  the  poetical  expres- 
sions, common  in  the  French  and  English.  But  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  following,  which  the  writer  has  heard  uttered  by 
chiefs  of  the  Chippewas  in  council.  At  a  treaty  made  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, last  year,  the  chief,  Wide-Mouth,  made  the  following  remarks,  in 
answer  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government's  Agent  to  accept  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  chiefs,  to  sell  their  land  at  a  price  double  that  offered  them 
by  the  Agent.  Wide-Mouth  said  to  the  Agent:  'My  father,  I  live  away 
north,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi;  my  children  (band)  are 
poor  and  destitute,  and  as  it  were,  almost  naked,  while  you,  my  father, 
are  rich  and  well  clothed.  When  I  left  my  home  to  t.me  to  this  treaty 
to  sell  my  lands — for  we  know  that  we  must  sell  for  what  we  can  get — 
the  whites  must  have  them — my  braves,  young  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, held  a  council  and  begged  of  me  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  selling 
their  homes;  and  now,  my  father,  1  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  the  propo- 
sition I  have  made  you,  and  to-morrow  I  will  start  for  home;  and  then 
you  count  the  days  which  you  know  it  will  take  me  to  reach  there,  and 
on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  look  north,  and  as  you  see  the  northern  light 
streaming  up  in  the  sky,  imagine  to  yourself  that  it  is  the  congratula- 
tion of  joy  of  my  children  ascending  to  God,  that  you  have  accepted  of 
the  proposition  I  have  offered  you.'  At  the  payment  made  at  La  Pointe 
this  fall,  the  chief  Na-gon-a-bi,  made  the  following  remark,  in  answer 
to  the  question  asked  him  by  the  Agent,  if  he  understood  the  articles 
of  the  "treaty  which  he  had  signed  at  La  Pointe  last  year.  He  said: 
'My  father,  I  was  here  last  year,  when  the  treaty  was  made,  and  I 
swallowed  the  words  of  the  treaty  down  my  throat,  and  they  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  blister  on  my  breast.'  "  L.  C.  D. 


II. — Blackbird  and  Na-gon-ub 

We  regret  that  other  engagements,  during  the  payment  at 
La  Pointe,  in  August  and  September,  1855,  prevented  us  from 
taking  notes  of  the  many  speeches  and  anecdotes,  from  the 
chiefs  and  Indians,  at  council  and  elsewhere.  Much  might 
have  been  gathered  interesting  to  the  reader.  We  have  borne, 
however,  in  mind  several  incidents  of  a  few  of  the  chiefs. 
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Chief  Blackbird7  or  Se-ge-nae,  head  of  the  band  upon  the 
Bad  River  Reservation,  was  a  conspicuous  orator;  he  spoke 
oftener,  and  occupied  more  time,  probably,  than  any  two  other 
chiefs.  He  was  delegated  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  good 
number  of  bands,  and  other  chiefs;  he  contended  long  and 
earnestly  to  have  the  $90,000,  provided  by  the  treaty  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Chippewas,  paid  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  chiefs,  to  be  by  them  disbursed;  in  which  case, 
it  was  rationally  concluded  by  the  traders  or  creditors,  that  the 
chances  of  getting  their  pay  would  be  few,  and  far  removed. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  his  speeches — other  chiefs  had  spoken 
on  the  question — the  Commissioner  requested  a  vote  among 
the  chiefs,  expressive  of  their  wish,  as  to  WJetker  the  money 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands,  or  remain  in  the  Government 
officer's;  hands,  until  these  debts  should  be  investigated,  and  the 
payment  directed  by  those  officers. 

Of  the  number  of  chiefs  present,  one  or  two  hundred,  we 
should  say  at  least  three-fourths  arose  to  side  with  Blackbird. 
This  chief  was  suitably  named;  he  was  very  dark,  ugly,  with 
frowning  features,  arch  and  cunning  expression.  He  is  about 
the  middling  size  and  height,  wore  blue  cloth  pants,  and  frock 
coat,  and  a  slouch  wool  hat.  These  had  been  received  from  the 
Agent.  He  bears  the  reputation,  quite  uniformly  conceded  to 
him  by  his  acquaintances,  of  skillful  rascality. 

Chief  Na-gon-ub,  or  The  Foremost  Sitter,  was  a  general 
favorite,  at  the  payment,  with  the  red  and  white  folks;  he  made 
issue  with  Blackbird,  and  the  chiefs  who  acted  in  concert  with, 
him,  in  the  disposition  of  the  $90,000. 

He  spoke  in  a  spirited  manner.  He  advocated  the  propri- 
ety, quite  wisely  to  our'  mind,  of  leaving  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Agent,  until  he  should  investigate  the  claims 
against  the  Chippewas,  learn  to  whom  they  were  justly  in- 
debted, and  disburse  the  amounts  accordingly.  Xot  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  chiefs  sided  with  Na-gon-ub;  though,  very  judi- 
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ciously,  the  Commissioner  and  Agent  inclined  to  his  side,  as 
also  did  the  creditors  most  interested  in  the  disposition  of  the 
funds.  He  was  the  rival  of  Blackbird  as  an  orator,  for  in- 
fluence in  council,  etc.  He  was  a  powerful  and  effective 
speaker ;  his  words  bore  upon  his  audience. 

He  aspired  more  than  any  other  chief  at  La  Pointe  to  be- 
come civilized,  and  to  be  like  the  white  men  in  manners  and 
dress;  although  he  inclined  to  show  oft'  the  dandy,  he  wore  no 
ear  jewels,  and  remarked,  when  a  trader  offered  to  sell  him 
silver  ear-drops,  with  which  nearly  every  Indian  and  squaw 
loaded  their  ears,  that  he  had  ''been  too  long,  too  much  Indian, 
he  was  going  to  be  more  white  man.'' 

Na-gon-ub  is  head  chief  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  bands;  about 
the  age  of  forty,  short  and  close  built,  inclines  to  ape  the  dandy 
in  dress,  is  very  polite,  neat  and  tidy  in  his  attire.  At  first,  he 
appeared  in  his  native  blanket,  leggings,  &c.  He  soon  drew 
from  the  Agent  a  suit  of  rich  blue  broadcloth,  fine  vest, 
and  neat  blue  cap, — his  tiny  feet  in  elegant  finely-wrought 
moccasins.  Mr.  L,,  husband  of  Grace  G.,  with  whom  he  w^as 
a  special  favorite,  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  which  graced  his  hands  on  all  occasions.  Some  two 
or  three  years  since,  he  visited  Washington,  a  delegate  from 
his  tribe.  Upon  this  journey,  some  one  presented  him  with 
a  pair  of  large  and  gaudy  epaulettes,  said  to  be  worth  sixty 
dollars.  These  adorned  his  shoulders  daily;  his  hair  was 
cut  shorter  than  their  custom.  He  quite  inclined  to  be  with, 
and  to  mingle  in  the  society,  of  the  officers,  and  of  white  men. 
These  relied  on  him  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  chief,  for 
assistance  among  the  Qhippewas.  He  is  very  intelligent,  for 
a  man  of  the  woods,  Isone  surpassed  him  as  an  impressive 
orator;  his  language  is  rapid  and  vehement — his  gestures 
quick  and  flashy;  his  whole  action  and  look,  when  excited  in 
speech,  so  wild  that  they  similate  the  maniac.  His  audience 
were  usually  well  impressed  with  his  words;  he  frequently 
indulged  in  irony;  he  occasionally  responded,  when  Black- 
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bird  would  advance  sentiments  distasteful  to  him,  the  common 
phrase,  uYes,  sir!"  This  he  spoke  in  English,  always  in  a 
sarcastic  way,  and  to  the  amusement  of  the  white  people. 

Chippewas,  especially  the  chiefs,  are  Mormons  in  mar- 
riage. Xa-gon-ub  had  four  wives,  but  embracing  the  Catholic 
faith,  he  consented  to  the  order  of  the  priest,  who  married  him 
to  one — his  favorite  wife — and  divorced  him  from  the  other 
three.  He  had  a  beautiful  little  girl  of  four,  and  a  boy  of  six 
years. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  councils,  several  important  ques- 
lions  were  under  consideration.  The  Commissioner  desired 
the  chiefs  to  "think  hard  upon  them  till  next  day's  council," 
when  Xa-gon-ub  hinted,  quite  significantly,  that  if  they  had  an 
ox,  to  make  them  a  general  feast,  (with  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  be  indulged,)  they  might  think  stronger. 

The  Commissioner  replied  that  "lie  could  always  think  better, 
his  head  clearer,  when  his  stomach  was  lightly  served."  The 
chief,  in  his  reply,  turned  a  good  laugh  upon  the  Commissioner, 
by  saying  "the  good  Father  was  altogether  mistaken,  if  he  imag- 
ined that  he  desired  a  whole  ox  for  his  own  dinner." 

The  chief,  like  all  his  race,  had  no  disinclination  to  the  gam- 
ing table.  Wo  have  seen  him,  with  ten  or  twelve  others — red, 
half-breed,  and  white, — in  their  lodges,  around  tables — games, 
brag  and  poker — stakes  on  the  table,  ranging  from  $10  to  $40 
or  $50.  These  games  had  been  learned  them  by  white  indi- 
viduals. It  has  been  long  observed,  and  often  remarked,  that 
the  Eed  Men  are  much  more  prone  to  practice  the  vices  than 
embrace  the  virtues  of  white  men. 

We  were  present  at  {he  office  (La  Pointe)  when  Mr.  Smith, 
Secretary  to  the  Agency,  requested  the  chief  to  join  him  in 
the  "total  abstinence  pledge"  for  one  year.  Xa-gon-ub  an- 
swered, "Since  it  is  your  wish,  I  will  do  so  ;"  when  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  the  pledge  and  signed  it,  and  the  chief's  mark 
was  witnessed  by  some  half  dozen  subscribers  as  such.  Mr. 
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Smith,  being  a  "tee-totaller,"  had  no  sacrifice  to  make. — 
Whether  the  chief  will  hold  out  faithful,  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  do  not  deem  nor  design  any  disparagement  to  the  Hon. 
Thos.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  to  state,  that  we  heard  several  persons, 
from  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  at  the  payment,  who  were  acquainted 
with  that  distinguished  statesman,  remark  the  very  striking 
similarity  in  the  general  contour  of  head,  and  expression  of  fea- 
tures, of  the  chief  of  whom  we  write,  to  those  of  Mr.  Corwin. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  latter  in  1852,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  must  yield  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  resemblance. 

Our  subject  is  truly  a  "good  shepherd,"  a  man  of  humane 
feelings.  We,  on  several  occasions,  saw  him  visit  and  admin- 
ister to  the  sick  around  him,  and  with  his  own  hands  dispense 
food  and  other  comforts  to  the  needy.  He  is  unquestionably 
a  man  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  of  sparkling  native  genius. 
Had  he  received  the  sculpturing  hand  of  education,  of  associa- 
tion in  other  spheres,  he  might  have  stood  in  the  highest  niche 
of  civic  fame. 

Although  the  Indian  character  is  largely  stoical,  a  little  thing 
may  excite  them  intensely.  The  Chippewas,  during  the  past 
few  years,  have  suffered  extensively,  and  many  of  them  died, 
with  the  small  pox.  Chief  O-sho-ga  died  of  this  disease  in 
18 54.  The  Agent  caused  a  suitable  tomb-stone  to  bo  erected 
at  his  grave,  in  La  Pointe.  He  was  a  young  chief,  of  rare 
promise  and  merit;  he  also  stood  high  in  the  affections  of  his 
people. 

One  morning,  while  clothing  and  goods  were  being  distrib- 
uted to  the  crowd,  the  alarm  suddenly  spread,  that  there  was 
a  case  of  small  pox  in  the  place.  Na-gon-ub,  with  others, 
excited,  were  in  haste  to  find  the  Agent,  who  sent  a  physician 
to  see  the  patient,  a  half-breed  of  about  eighteen  years,  at  a 
house  not  far  off.  J^a-gon-ab  accompanied  the  Doctor  to  the 
house.  After  a  short  absence,  the  Doctor  reported  the  case  to 
be  one  of  "aggravated  itcli."    Death  did  not  ensue. 
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Thirty  and  odd  years  ago,  Gen.  Cass,  when  coasting  upon 
Lake  Superior,  was  attracted  hy  the  sprightliness  of  the  embryo 
chief,  then  a  mere  lad.  The  General  gave  him  a  medal,  and 
a  written  token  of  his  appreciation  of  his  precocity.  It  was 
said  the  General  christened  the  boy,  or  gave  him  his  cognomen 
as  chief. 

A  young  lady — 'Hiss  C,  of  Coldwater — who  was  staying  at 
La  Pointe  with  friends,  during  the  payment,  quite  attracted 
his  notice  and  favor.  He  honored  her  with  a  fancy  name,  as 
is  the  custom  of  his  tribe.  It  was  his  pleasure  that  she  be  christ- 
ened Wa-ba-nung,  or  The  Morning  Star.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  young  lady  courteously  accepted  the  honor,  and  con- 
sented to  bear  the  name. 

This  chief  was  an  especial  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and 
was  exceedingly  polite  to  them.  To  see  him,  with  cap  in 
hand,  pass  along  a  circle  of  a  dozen  or  more  white  ladies,  bowing 
and  shaking  hands  with  remarkable  ease  and  grace,  one  almost 
forgets  that  he  is  an  unlettered  savage,  born  in  a  "wigwam" — 
borne  over  many  a  weary  trail,  a  sleeping  infant,  upon  the  back 
of  a  squaw, — -nurtured  among  the  wildest  Indians  in  the  un- 
broken forest — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  monitors  of  his  philos- 
ophy. ]NTa-gon-ub  seems  to  aspire  above  the  wretched  and  grov- 
eling condition  of  his  race.  He  evinced  high  ambition  to  im- 
prove; he  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  generous  and  noble  im- 
pulses; he  is  full  of  the  fire  of  eloquence;  he  is  a  beau  ideal  of 
an  Indian  chief. 


III.— The  "Princess" 


The  Chippewa  Princess  was  very  conspicuous  at  the  pay- 
ment. She  attracted  much  notice;  her  history  and  character 
were  subjects  of  general  observation  and  comment,  after  the 
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bands,  to  which  she  was  attached,  arrived  at  La  Pointe,  more 
so  than  any  other  female  who  attended  the  payment. 

She  was  a  chivalrous  warrior,  of  tried  courage  and  valor; 
the  only  female  who  was  allowed  to  paticipate  in  the  dancing 
circles,  war  ceremonies,  or  to  march  in  rank  and  file,  to  wear 
the  plumes  of  the  braves;  Her  feats  of  fame  were  not  long  in 
being  known  after  she  arrived  ;  most  persons  felt  curious  to  look 
upon  the  renowned  youthful  maiden. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Chief  N a-naw-ong-ga-be,  whose  speech, 
with  comments  upon  himself  and  bands,  We  have  already  given. 
Of  him,  who  is  the  gifted  orator,  the  able  chieftain,  this  maiden 
is  the  boast  of  her  father,  the  pride  of  her  tribe.  She  is  about 
the  usual  height  of  females,  slim  and  spare  built,  between  eigh- 
teen and  twenty  years  of  age.  These  people  do  not  keep  records, 
nor  dates  of  their  marriages,  nor  of  the  birth  of  their  children. 

This  female  is  unmarried.  No  warrior  nor  brave  need  pre- 
sume to  win  her  heart  or  to  gain  her  hand  in  marriage,  who 
cannot  prove  credentials  to  superior  courage  and  deeds  of  dar- 
ing upon  the  war-path,  as  well  as  endurance  in  the  chase.  On 
foot  she  was  conceded  the  fleetest  of  her  race.  It  was  said  that 
she  offered  her  life  in  servitude  to  any  man,  who,  giving  her 
one  rod  the  start,  could  catch  her  in  the  race.  Her  complexion 
is  rather  dark,  prominent  nose,  inclining  to  the  Koman  order, 
eyes  rather  large  and  very  black,  hair  the  color  of  coal  and 
glossy,  a  countenance  upon  which  smiles  seemed  strangers,  an 
expression  that  indicated  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  craft  and  cunning, 
a  face  from  which,  sine  enough,  a  portentous  cloud  seemed  ever 
to  be  hanging — ominous  of  her  name.  We  doubt  not,  that  to 
plunge  the  dagger  into  the  heart  of  an  execrable  Sioux,  would 
be  more  grateful  to  her  wish,  more  pleasing  to  her  heart,  than 
the  taste  of  precious  manna  to  her  tongue. 

'Twas  on  a  beautiful  sunny  Sabbath,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, that  noise  and  revelry,  music,  (the  gods  of  harmonious 
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sounds,  pardon  us,)  but  motion,  action,  called  dancing,  of  the 
wild  woods  style,  which  it  surely  was,  the  war-whoop,  the  drum, 
the  whole  retinue  of  instruments  from  which  Indian  sounds  are 
manufactured,  were  noticed,  at  first  about  the  outskirt  lodges. 
These  noises  accompanied  by  their  voices,  not  to  say  keeping 
time  and  tune,  seemed  to  much  elate  these  Indian  actors,  many 
of  whom  appeared  even  enraptured  by  the  music !  Ole  Bull  or 
Jenny  Lind  could  not  have  inspired  a  tithe  of  the  rapture  to 
their  ears  which  their  own  uncouth  and  discordant  notes  gave. 

Upon  this  day  of  worship  and  of  rest,  the  better  portion  of 
the  good  people  tarrying  at  La  Pointe,.  including  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Agent,  had  assembled  at  their  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. It  was  from  10  to  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  that  we,  with  many 
others,  had  gathered  around  to  witness  the  grand  though  rustic 
pageant,  to  look  upon  the  comico-tragic  scene,  called  The  Beg- 
gar's Dance,  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  poorer  bands.  When  we  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  noise  and 
motion,  the  most  ludicrous  spectacle  was  before  us.  At  least 
one  hundred  warriors  dressed  in  the  most  eccentric  and  fantas- 
tic style  that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  that  ribbons,  feathers, 
every  color  of  paint,  bare  legs  painted,  painted  faces,  war 
weapons,  &c,  could  possibly  give  to  human  beings,  were  the 
active  participators.  These  were  in  one  grand  circle,  dancing 
to  thumping  sounds  and  gutteral  songs,  in  a  way  which  the  Chip- 
pewas only  know  how  to  dance  and  sing. 

Inside  the  circle  were  the  musicians  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, not  least  of  whom  was  our  heroine,  who  sat  upon  a 
blanket  spread  upon  the  ground.  She  was  plainly,  though 
richly  dressed  in  blue  broad-cloth  shawl  and  leggings.  She 
wore  the  short  skirt,  a  la  Bloomer,  and  be  it  known  that  the 
females  of  all  Indians  we  have  seen,  invariably  wear  the 
Bloomer  skirt  and  pants.  Their  good  sense,  in  this  particular, 
at  least,  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  highly  commended.  Two 
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plumes,  warrior  feathers,  were  in  her  hair;  these  bore  devices, 
stripes  of  various  colored  ribbon  pasted  on,  as  all  the  braves 
have,  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed,  and  of  scalps 
taken  by  the  wearer.  Her  countenance  betokened  self-posses- 
sion, and  as  she  sat  her  fingers  played  furtively  with  the  haft 
of  a  good  sized  knife. 

The  coterie  leaving  a  large  kettle  hanging  upon  the  cross 
sticks  over  a  fire,  in  which  to  cook  a  fat  dog  for  a  feast  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  soon  set  off,  in  single  file  procession,  to 
visit  the  camp  of  the  respective  chiefs,  who  remained  at  their 
lodges  to  receive  these  guests.  In  the  march,  our  heroine  was 
the  third,  two  leading  braves  were  before  her.  ■No  timid  air 
and  bearing  were  apparent  upon  the  person  of  this  wild-wood 
nymph;  her  step  was  proud  and  majestic,  as  that  of  a  Forest 
Queen  should  be.  » 

The  party  visited  the  various  chiefs,  each  of  whom,  or  his 
proxy,  appeared  and  gave  a  harangue,  the  tenor  of  which,  we 
learned,  was  to  minister  to  their  war  spirit,  to  herald  the  glory 
of  the  tribe,  and  to  exhort  the  practice  of  charity  and  good  will 
to  their  poor.  At  the  close  of  each  speech,  some  donation  to 
the  beggar's  fund,  blankets,  provisions,  &c,  was  made  from  the 
lodge  of  each  visited  chief.  Some  of  the  latter  danced  and  sung 
around  the  ring,  brandishing  the  war-club  in  the  air  and  over 
his  head.  Chief  "Loon's. Foot,"  whose  lodge  was  near  the  In- 
dian Agent's  residencCj  (the  latter  chief  is  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Judge  Ashman  at  the  Soo,)  made  a  lengthy  talk,  and  gave  freely. 

Conspicuous  in  the  crowd,  upon  the  back  of  a  stately  squaw, 
and  suspended  by  a  strap  around  her  head,  was  a  good  sized, 
and  fat — dead  dog,  just  killed,  and  destined  for  a  feast  at  the 
close.  The  precise  manner  of  cooking  this  (to  them)  rare  and 
delicious  dish,  we  did  not  learn. 

An  evening's  interview,  through  an  interpreter,  with  the 
chief,  father  of  the  Princess,  disclosed  that  a  small  party  of 
Sioux,  at  a  time  not  far  back,  stole  near  unto  the  lodge  of  the 
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chief,  who  was  lying  upon  his  back  inside,  and  fired  a  rifle 
at  him ;  the  hall  just  grazed'  the  nose  near  the  eyes,  the  scar  re- 
maining to  he  seen — when  the  girl  seizing  the  loaded  rifle  of 
her  father,  and  with  a  few  young  braves  near  by,  pursued  the 
enemy  ;  two  were  "killed,  the  heroine  shot  one,  and  bore  his  scalp 
back  to  the  lodge  of  Na-naw-ga-be,  her  father. 

At  this  interview,  we  learned  of  a  custom  among  the  Chip- 
pewas, savoring  of  superstition,  and  which  they  say  has  ever 
been  observed  in  their  tribe.  All  the  youths  of  either  sex, 
before  they  can  be  considered  men  and  women,  are  required 
to  undergo  a  season  of  rigid  fasting.  If  any  fail  to  endure 
for  four  days  without  food  or  drink,  they  cannot  be  respected 
in  the  tribe,  but  if  they  can  continue  thus  to  fast  through  ten 
days  it  is  sufficient,  and  all  in  any  case  required.  They  have 
then  perfected  their  high  position  in  life. 

This  Princess  fasted  ten  days  without  a  particle  of  food  or 
drink ;  on  the  tenth  day,  feeble  and  nervous  from  fasting,  she 
had  a  remarkable  vision  which  she  revealed  to  her  friends. 
She  dreamed  that  at  a  time  not  far  distant,  she  accompanied 
a  war  party  to  the  Sioux  country,  and  that  the  party  would 
kill  one  of  the  enemy,,  and  would  bring  home  his  scalp.  The 
war  party,  as  she  had  dreamed,  was  duly  organized  for  the 
start. 

Against  the  strongest  remonstrance  of  her  mother,  father, 
and  other  friends,  who  protested  against  it,  the  young  girl  in- 
sisted upon  going  with  the  party;  her  highest  ambition,  her 
whole  destiny,  her  life  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  to  go  and  verify 
the  prophecy  of  her  dream.  She  did  go  with  the  war  party. 
They  were  absent  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  and  been  into  the  Sioux  territory.  There  had 
been  no  blood  of  an  enemy  to  allay  their  thirst  or  to  palliate 
their  vengeance.  They  had  taken  no  scalp  to  herald  their 
triumphant  return  to  their  home.  The  party  reached  the  great 
river  homeward,  were  recrossing,  when  lo!  they  spied  a  sin- 
gle Sioux,  in  his  bark  canoe  near  by,  whom  they  shot,  and 
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hastened  exultingly  to  bear  his  scalp  to  their  friends  at  the 
lodges  from  which  they  started.  Thus  was  the  prophecy  of  the 
prophetess  realized  to  the  letter,  and  herself,  in  the  esteem  of 
all  the  neighboring  bands,  elevated  to  the  highest  honor  in 
all  their  ceremonies.  They  even  hold  her  in  superstitious  rev- 
erence. She  alone,  of  the  females,  is  permitted  in  all  festiv- 
ities, to  associate,  mingle  and  to  counsel  with  the  bravest  of 
the  braves  of  her  tribe. 

We  inscribe,  not  altogether  inappropriately,  we  trust,  to  this 
Forest  Maid,  the  following  borrowed  lines : 

"The  fawn  that  trips  the  forest  glade 

Is  not  more  light  nor  fair  than  she, 
The  young,  the  bright-eyed  Indian  maid, 

Who  lights  the  wigwam  of  Kendee. 

Not  fairer  does  the  violet  bloom 

Not  comelier  does  the  grape-vine  curl, 
Than  far  amid  the  forest  gloom 

Wanders  the  dark-eyed  Indian  girl. 

She  lights  the  wigwam  of  her  sire, 

And  bravest  warriors  humbly  woo, 
That  she  may  cheer  their  council  fire, 

And  light  their  gloomy  wigwam  too. 

And  happiest  he  of  all  his  tribe, 

And  bravest  of  the  braves  must  be, 
Whose  heart  has  proved  the  strongest  bribe, 

And  robbed  the  wigwam  of  Kendee." 


IV. — Atte-Ronse,  Little  Carriboo,  etc. 

Atte-IConse  may  appropriately  be  styled  the  Roman  of  the 
Chippewas.  With  his  nation,  as  well  as  with  the  white  people, 
he  sustains  a  reputation  for  good  character,  wisdom,  integrity 
and  inflexible  firmness,  of  which  any  civilized  white  man 
might  justly  feel  proud.    He  is  ruling  chief  of  the  Grand 
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'Portage,  and  all  the  north  shore  (of  Lake  Superior  in  Minne- 
sota Territory)  bands. 

His  costume  was  always  plain,  though  elegant  quite  uni- 
formly, each  day  in  his  native  dress;  his  size  and  height  are 
full,  rather  more,  his  features  quite  regular  and  prominent. 
Perhaps  no  one  at  the  payment,  red  or  white  man,  surpassed 
Atte-Konse  in  genuine  dignity  of  mein  and  manner.  He  gave 
his  age  as  sixty-six,  though  appearing  much  younger.  He  made 
several  speeches  during  the  payment,  we  were  present  only  a 
part  of  the  time  during  two  of  them — we  heard  his  remarks 
well  commended.  His  cool  manner — sensible  words,  and  self- 
possession  in  council,  were  subjects  of  general  remark. 

There  is  no  more  profound  adviser  among  all  the  chiefs  in 
the  Chippewa  nation,  than  he  who  is  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
He  was  the  last  to  yield  title  to  their  lands,  purchased  by  our 
Government.  Among  the  chiefs,  and  Indians  assembled  at  the 
treaty,  Atte-Konse  long  stood,  solitary  and  alone,  pitting  him- 
self, nobly,  against  the  Government  orators,  and  insisting  that 
the  proffers  of  annuities,  &c.,  were  inadequate,  and  not  sufficient 
for  the  cession  or  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  Chippewas — though 
finally  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  Government  yielding  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  chief. 

We  heard  him  say,  (through  an  interpreter,)  "that  he  did 
not,  and  never  had  drank,  ardent  spirits ;  that  he  was  a  votary 
to  Christianity;  that  he  was  happy  in  his  belief,  and  gloried  in 
his  religious  faith,  (Catholic)  ;  that  it  was  the  idol  wish  of  his 
heart  never  to  depart  from  the  Christian's  true  faith." 

He  was  reputed  a  highly  worthy  Indian,  and  very  exemplary 
chief,  not  exhibiting  the  'fiery  eloquence  of  ISTa-gon-'ub,  nor  the 
lofty  oratory  of  ISTa-naw-ong-ga-be,  though  more  statesman-like, 
his  words,  perhaps,  more  weighty,  and  the  effect  more  lasting. 

He  is  the  Washington  of  the  tribe.    It  is  written  that  at  a 
time  when  the  darkest  clouds  hovered  over  our  revolutionary 
24 
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horizon,  threatening  every  disaster,  and  quailing  the  stoutest 
hearts,  defection,  mutiny,  and  insubordination  in  the  army, 
encompassed  with  a  powerful  and  relentless  foe,  crippled  and 
embarrassed  for  want  of  men  and  money,  means  to  recruit,  feed 
and  clothe  the  army,  which  the  feeble  Government  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  unable  adequately  to  furnish,  the  army  in  a  con- 
dition so  deplorable  that  the  soldiers  were  without  shoes,  and 
we  are  well  assured  that,  at  Valley  Forge,  the  snows  were  crim- 
soned with  blood  from  their  barefoot  marches  over  the  frozen 
grounds.  At  this  dark  period  of  the  Revolution,  proffers  of 
peace,  proposing  certain  concessions  were  offered  through  Con- 
gress to  the  colonies,  Washington's  views  being  requested,  he 
modestly  answered :  "It  appears  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  yield 
to  nothing  less  than  our  unrestricted  independence,"  affording 
an  instance  without  parallel,  of  self-reliance,  sagacity  and 
patriotic  firmness. 

The  chief  of  whom  we  write,  left,  as  it  were,  alone  of  his 
tribe — Indians  and  chiefs,  comprehending  no  more  rights  nor 
wants,  saw  nothing  to  inspire  them  to  further  effort.  Like  a 
guiding  star  he  lighted  the  way,  and  remained  firm  and  im- 
movable as  the  enduring  granite  of  his  native  shore,  unyield- 
ing of  what  he  deemed  the  just  rights  of  his  race. 

We  must  admire  this  nobleman  of  Nature — his  majestic 
person — the  unblemished  page  which  we  gained  of  his  history. 
We  learned  a  number  of  little  incidents  of  his  exercise  of  author- 
ity over  those  of  his  tribe,  who  at  times  erred  and  went  astray ; 
Ave  would  sooner  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  peace,  and  covet 
his  content  on  earth — his  good  hope  in  a  bright  immortality 
hereafter,  than  that  of  very  many  persons  of  fairer  skins,  who 
read  gilt-covered  bibles,  and  worship  within  gaily  fcslooiied 
walls. 

That  Atte-Konse  may  long  live  to  co-operate  in  many  good 
efforts  for  the  melioration  of  his  benighted  race,  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  author  of  these  lines. 

Chief  Ne-Gick,  or  The  Otter,  made  several  speeches  dur- 
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ing  the  council.  We  do  not  recollect  what  part  he  was  from. 
His  skin  was  light  for  an  Indian,  though  his  heart  was  dark; 
we  only  well  remember  of  him,  that  he  was  considered  a  great 
rascal.  His  face  had  a  forbidding  expression.  He  wore  a  com- 
ical cap  made  from  skunk  skin  and  tail.  He  was  detected  in 
reporting  names  of  Indians  from  hisi  band  who  were  dead,  and 
drew  from  the  Agent  goods  and  effects  which  he  pretended  to 
take  to  those  persons  who  were  deceased,  which  pay  he  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use,  or  sold.  lie  was  dealt  with  in  some 
way  by  the  Agent,  though  in  what  way,  did  not  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

Chief  Me-ge-zee,  or  The  Eagle,  was  an  old,  stocky  bu,ilt,  black 
chief.  He  had  one  eye  blind  with  a  cataract;  tifj  end  of  his 
nose  was  minus  from  casualty  ur  disease ;  his  hair  very  grey 
and  cut  short;  went  most  of  the  time  bare  headed.  He  was 
not  much  of  a  speaker;  not  very  ugly  looking  with  all  his  de- 
fects, but  was  not  well  spoken  of  by  his  neighbors.  His  band 
was  from  some  remote  part,  wandering  about. 

In  council  he  complained  of  Com'r  M'anypenny,  that  his 
band  were  unprovided  for,  and  without  any  right  of  location 
upon  any  of  the  reservations.  He  asked  for  some  place  to  be 
provided  for  himself  and  band.  The  Commissioner  directed 
him  to  come  to  his  office  after  council ;  what  was  done  we  did 
not  learn. 

Chief  Shingoop,  from  about  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
was  a  small  man,  large  Roman  nose,  small  eyes,  peculiar 
physiognomy,  dressed  in  style  of  the  whites ;  was  not  much 
of  an  orator,  but  reputed  a  man  of  ability  and  a  chief  of  char- 
acter. 


V. — Speech  of  Hole-in-the-Sky 

Very  many  interesting  incidents  occurred  during  our  stay, 
between  six  and  seven  weeks,  at  La  Pointe.    Some  of  these 
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were  grave  and  sorrowful,  others  light  and  laughable,  though 
all  were  quite  novel  to  hundreds  of  strangers  in  attendance. 

Whiskey,  and  what  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  during  the 
payment,  and  the  prospect  of  its  future  doings  with  the  Chip- 
pewas,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  Very  few  among  these  people, 
chiefs  or  subjects,  who  can  resist  the  luring  tempter.  It  would 
seem  that,  more  than  any  other  people  on  the  earth,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  those  of  our  Xorth-West  especially,  were  born  with, 
a  proneness  to  the  love  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Gen.  Cass's 
knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the  various  Indian  tribes 
of  the  West,  extends,  doubtless,  through  a  longer  vista  in  the 
past  than  any  other  man  now  living.  We  heard  the  General 
remark,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  August  last,  "that  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  the  tribes,  he  had,  though  rarely  enjugh,  met  with 
Indians  who  declined  to  drink  whiskey though  he  at  the  same 
time  remarked,  that  "he  had  yet  to  find  the  first  one  who  would 
not  readily,  gladly  and  freely  indulge  in  the  use  of  tobacco." 
Experience  at  La  Pointe  abundantly  attests  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  the  thousands  of  pipes,  of  varied  kinds  and  size — pipes 
of  clay,  pewter,  wood,  iron — pipes  in  halchet-heads,  attach-'.!  11 
canes,  long  and  short  ones,  elegantly  embellished  with  feather'?, 
embroidery  and  Indian  art,  indicate  that  the  manufacture  of 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  remains  the  chief  labor  and  the  favorite 
vocation  of  the  Chippewa  Indian.  The  most  scientific  puffer 
of  a  principe  would,  in  the  amount  of  labor  done  and  smoke 
sent  forth,  be  thrown  far  into  the  shade  by  the  Chippewa  and  the 
long  pipe. 

These  Indians'  appetites  for  alcoholic  drinks  appear  uncon- 
trollable. Their  women  have  not  the  least  disrelish,  even  tho 
children  have  no  aversion  to  the  taste  of  the  fell  destroyer. 
The  most  deplorable  drunkenness,  alarming  riotousness,  wild 
revelry,  and  general  carousing,  were  kept  up  during  one  whole 
night  among  the  Indan  lodges,  for  miles  in  extent,  occasioned 
by  incarnate  devils,  in  human  guise,  vending  whiskey  among 
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the  Indians.  One  good  drink  having  gone  down  the  Indian's 
neck,  the  Vandal  vender  made  very  easy  conquests  of  blankets, 
shirts,  and  other  effects.  Many  lodges  were  found  plundered, 
and  literally  stripped,  the  next  morning.  We  penned  a  full 
report  of  these  doings,  and  of  a  large  meeting,  organized  by 
citizens  and  strangers,  to  form  an  efficient  police  to  sustain  the 
Agent  and  the  law,  also  sketches  of  speeches  at  the  meeting,  of 
the  two  or  three  days'  destruction  of  barrels  of  whiskey,  brandy, 
etc.,  and  of  thousands  of  bottles  of  liquor  which  were  found. 
Our  report  of  the  whole  subject,  speeches  and  resolutions  at 
the  meeting,  the  support  of  certain  chiefs,  etc.,  was  lost  from  the 
mail  between  La  Pointe  and  Detroit,  and  therefore  failed  of 
publication. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  enacted  a  statute  expressly  for 
the  county  of  La  Pointe,  being  in  that  State,  where  much  the 
larger  body  of  the  Chippewas  reside.  The  law  is  very  rigid 
against  the  vender  of  whiskey  to  the  Indians,  nnd  confers  more 
than  ordinary  power  upon  the  Agent  and  the  authorities  in 
suppressing  the  heinous  crime  of  selling  whiskey  to  the  Indians. 

Assembled  upon  the  council-ground  were  some  two  thousand 
Chippewas,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  attend  the  morning's 
council.  The  Commissioner,  Agent,  and  suite  were  seated  in 
their  places.  It  was  about  the  10th  of  September,  a  soft,  pure 
air,  cloudless  sky,  and  a  sun  as  genial  as  ever  warmed  the  wild 
domain  upon  Lake  Superior,  invited  hundreds  of  the  guests 
tarrying  at  La  Pointe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  outside  to  enjoy 
the  delightful  day,  as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  the  council — 
these  were  in  chairs,  on  benches,  and  seated  around  the  stand 
of  the  Commission. 

The  council-ground  is  upon  a  fine  plaza,  adjoining  the  ware- 
house of  the  old  Pur  Company,  and  laid  out  by  them.  At  the 
time  we  were  there,  the  ware-house  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
Chippewa  goods. 

Matters  of  unsettled  business,  our  Government  with  the 
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Chippewas,  action  upon  traders'  claims,  &c,  were  taken  under 
consideration;  speeches  from  several  chiefs  had  been  heard, 
inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  certain  chiefs,  the  dealings  of  some 
of  the  traders  being  scrutinized, — had  they  dealt  fairly  with 
the  bands,  rendered  their  goods  as  per  account?  had  they  sold 
whiskey  to  the  Indians  ?  Recrimination  was  being  indulged, 
chief  against  trader,  chief  against  chief;  freedom  of  speech 
extended  to  subject  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  bands. 

Ja-ba-ge-Zhick,  whose  speech  is  here  appended,  is  not  a  chief, 
he  is  only  a  young  man  of  the  tribe;  his  age  is  near  thirty 
years,  quite  dark  complexion ;  he  dresses  in  American  style, 
common  height  and  size,  attended  for  a  time  the  Indian  school, 
reads  and  writes  the  Indian  language  well,  speaks  a  little  im- 
perfect English,  has  a  shrill  and  rather  feminine  voice,  hair 
shorter  than  the  wild  Indian  style,  wears  it  brushed  back,  giving 
him  somewhat  of  a  clerical  air.  He  is  an  earnest  and  fluent 
speaker  in  Indian.  He  resides  at  the  Bad  River  Mission, 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  La  Pointe,  and  is  attached  to  the 
bands  of  that  Reservation.  He  professes  the  Christian  religion, 
(Methodist,)  and  strictly  adheres  to  his  faith;  he  is  still  and 
quiet  in  his  manner,  of  much  natural  diffidence,  and  evinces 
commendable  efforts  for  enlightenment. 

We  heard  him  express  anxiety  to  rise  above  the  condition 
to  which  he  was  born,  to  improve  in  morals  and  education,  and 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  some  day  he  might  be  instrumental  in 
elevating  his  poor  fellow  Indian  above  his  present  degraded 
situation. 

Under  the  rule  of  freedom  to  the  subject  as  well  as  the  chief, 
to  speak  their  views,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Commis- 
sioner; we  gathered  notes  of  his  remarks.  Paul  II.  Beaulieu, 
of  St.  Paul,  a  half-breed,  and  a  young  man  of  fair  English 
education,  of  rare  gift  of  native  talent,  speaking  with  equal 
facility  the  English  and  the  Indian,  interpreted  the  speech  by 
sentences.    Ja-ba-ge-Zhick,  or  The  Hole-in-the-Sky,  said: 
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My  Father — I  stand  here  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  our  young  men,  women  and  children.  If 
I  censure  our  chiefs,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  waking  them  up. 
Here,  they  are  all  before  you ;  behold  them  now  in  your  presence. 
Our  suffering  is  always  brought  about  by  the  folly  of  our  chiefs. 
While  they  are  negotiating,  they  are  always  influenced  by  other 
parties,  and  not  by  the  Indians.  They  never  consult  the  young 
men,  although  they  are  the  owners  of  the  soil,  the  same  as  the 
chiefs.  The  hard  feeling  existing  between  the  young  men  and 
the  chiefs,  is  brought  about  by  the  chiefs  never  advising  with 
the  young  men  in  regard  to  their  actions. 

The  young  men,  women  and  children,  are  here;  (pointing  to 
them)  look  at  their  poor  and  destitute  appearance,  (much  sensa- 
tion among  the  Indians  and  white  people.  The  group  were 
made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  very  old  and  decrepid  women, 
several  of  most  forlorn  appearance  in  regard  to  age,  infirmity 
and  poverty — a  large  number  of  children,  making  a  most 
wretched  exhibition,  as  most  of  them  were  either  naked  or  in 
rags,  and  a  good  number  of  young  men). 

My  Father — I  came  here  to  plead  in  behalf  of  our  people. 
The  chiefs  do  not  think  of  us  when  they  make  bargains ;  they 
look  to  their  own  interests,  but  their  people  must  take  care  of 
themselves  as  best  they  can.  (Commotion  among  the  chiefs.) 
Is  it  possible  we  should  see  ourselves  starve  on  account  of  our 
chiefs,  and  not  open  our  mouths  to  speak  1 

I  am  glad  you  have  seen  us,  and  have  seen  the  folly  of  our 
chiefs;  it  may  give  you  a  general  idea  of  their  transactions. 
By  the  papers  you  have  made  out  for  the  chiefs  to  sign,  you 
can  judge  of  their  ability  to  do  business  for  us.  We  had  but 
one  man  among  us,  capable  of  doing  business  for  the  Chip- 
pewa nation;  that  man  was  Osho-ga,  now  dead,  and  our 
nation  now  mourns.  (O-sho-ga  was  a  young  chief  of  great 
merit  and  much  promise;  he  died  of  small-pox,  February, 
1854.)    Since  his  death,  we  have  lost  all  our  faith  in  the  bal- 
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ance  of  our  chiefs.  For  these  reasons,  we  ask  and  demand, 
for  the  good  of  our  people,  that  any  moneys  belonging  to  us, 
be  paid  to  each  of  our  people,  and  not  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  chiefs. 

Instead  of  looking  to  the  young  men  to  advise,  they  will  fly 
to  the  traders,  and,  of  course,  that  does  not  benefit  the  young 
men,  women  and  children  at  all.  The  chiefs  and  traders,  by 
this  course,  are  profited,  but  not  our  people.  And,  when  the 
traders  knew  their  last  chance  of  getting  their  pay  was  by  our 
chiefs  selling  our  lands,  then,  of  course,  they  exerted  themselves 
with  all  their  might,  to  deceive  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  there- 
fore, the  traders,  as  it  were,  took  a  handful  of  dust  that  was 
left,  and  kept  it  to  themselves.  This  is  the  way  they  do  in  try- 
ing to  snatch  the  money  that  was  due  to  the  Chippewas,  and 
leave  nothing  for  them.  The  traders  have  shut  up  their  chiefs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  filled  them  with  strong  drink,  and  had 
papers  ready  made  which  they  got  the  chiefs  to  sign,  disposing 
of  the  $90,000,  provided  in  the  treaty  to  pay  the  Indians'  debts 
— as  suited  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  these  same  traders. 

The  distant  traders  thus  combine,  and  desire  to  get  their 
bags  filled  with  dollars,  though  many  honest  traders  get  nothing. 
(Addressing  the  half-breeds.)  You  half-breeds,  if  you  have 
any  wise  plans  in  your  heads  that  your  chiefs  ought  to  know, 
why  not  make  them  known  to  them  before  it  is  too  late,  that 
you  may  have  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  them  for  not  acting 
wisely  ?  And  if  you  pity  your  chiefs,  you  will  advise  them  what 
to  do.  Chiefs !  I  wish  that  you  would  abhor  and  turn  your 
eyes  away  from  such  kind  of  paper  when  it  is  presented  to  you, 
as  you  turn  from  the  word  of  God  when  it  is  brought  before 
you,  to  listen  to  it,  and  to  get  knowledge  and  wisdom.  But 
when  there  is  a  piece  of  paper,  something  written  on  it,  then 
you  are  very  eager  to  sign  your  names  to  it,  not  knowing  what 
ycu  are  about. 

You  Indian  traders,  who  are  among  and  around  us,  how 
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could  it  be  possible  for  you  to  think  that  you  are  not  to  be  paid 
by  those  who  had  taken  credit  from  you  ?  But  you  are  so  afraid 
not  to  have  anything,  you  want  to  work  upon  our  chiefs,  advis- 
ing them  to  put  their  names  to  a  paper,  so  as  to  secure  your  debts, 
by  using  fire-water,  and  by  doing  so,  you  kindle  a  fire  all  over 
our  country. 

You  want  to  be  like  the  other  kind  of  hen,  (Shanghai,)  that 
are  taller,  among  the  little  hens.  By  feeding  them  a  handful 
of  corn,  and  the  kind  that  are  tall  come  running  to  catch  up  all 
the  corn,  and  these  other  common  hens  go  off  hungry — and  this 
is  the  way  you  wish  to  do,  and  to  be  like  these  high  hens. 

My  Father,  (Commissioner  Manypenny,)  you  have  come 
among  us  to  see  our  condition — to  look  after  our  wants.  Let 
the  Great  Spirit  open  your  eyes  to  see  straight,  and  give  truth 
in  your  ears.  It  is  not  safe  to  put  this  patent  for  our  lands 
into  the  hands  of  our  chiefs  because  they  are  easily  deceived 
and  led  astray.  I  do  actually  believe  they  would  squander  it 
away  or  drink  it  up;  therefore  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  have 
the  patent  put  into  the  hands  of  our  people,  the  young  men 
to  whom  it  belongs ;  by  so  doing  our  women  and  children  may 
have  lasting  homes. 

If  the  Chippewa  young  man  can  be  made  any  thing  more 
than  a  poor  Indian,  he  wants  the  chance.  We  can  go  and  clear 
our  fields  and  plant  our  gardens,  and,  if  we  could,  build  our 
school-house  and  church.  We  can't  tell  what  day  our  chiefs 
may  combine  to  sell  our  reserved  lands  to  Government,  and 
drive  us  from  our  homes,  and  to  leave  the  graves  of  our  fathers 
and  friends.  Our  chiefs  can  now  sell  our  homes,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment may  push  us,a  long  way  into  the  frozen  wilderness, 
or  to  seek  new  homes  upon  the  islands  in  the  Lake.  If  our 
chiefs  rule  on  in  the  same  way,  our  people  will  soon  go  off  like 
mist  before  the  summer's  sun. 

My  Father — Our  young  men  have  not  courage  to  rise  and 
to  civilize,  while  our  chiefs  hold  the  lands  and  destinies  of 
our  people. 
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After  shaking  Lands  with  the  Commissioner,  the  speaker 
retired. 

The  recent  completion  of  the  Soo  ship  canal,  opens  a  fair 
and  fruitful  field,  readily  reached  by  the  christian  and  philan- 
thropist ;  duty  for  the  one,  to  obey  his  mission  for  the  other. 

Thousands  are  yearly  lavished  upon  the  remote  missions,  to 
illumine  the  heart  of  the  Birman,  heathen  many  thousand 
miles  off;  but  on  our  own  immediate  border,  within  the  con- 
fines of  civilization,  grovelling  in  mental  darkness,  degenerating 
physically,  decaying  in  national  existence,  endeared  to  us  by 
many  reminiscences  of  their  history,  as  well  as  by  their  myster- 
ious origin,  noble  in  native  character,  and  commanding  our  keen- 
est sympathies  for  their  wretchedness  and  their  sorrows,  are  a 
people  now  famishing  for  want  of  food,  even  perishing  for  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  people  unletterevi,  untaught,  and 
needing  the  solacing  heart  of  the  christian,  and  the  soothing 
hand  of  the  philanthropist,  to  heal  their  woes. 

Sister  of  charity,  brother  of  prayer,  will  you  not  go  to  the 
desolate  wilds  of  the  Ohippewas,  and  make  hearts  of  sorrow 
sing  with  gladness  ?  Yoxi  may  visit  them  in  the  coming  sultry 
summer;  you  may  learn  if  their  chief  crime  is  not,  that  they 
were  bom  poor  miserable  Indians. 

A  bounteous  Providence  hath  smiled  upon  this  happy  land 
of  ours,  filling  our  garner-houses  with  plenty,  and  to  spare. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  Michigan — and  also  in  Wis- 
consin as  well — in  the  retreats  of  our  northern  wilderness,  are 
men,  women  and  children  this  day  suffering  for  want  of  food  to 
eat;  no  kind  voice  admonishes  them  to  beat  the  hatchet  and  war 
weapon  into  pruning  hooks,  and  to  learn  war  no  more.  May 
there  not  yet  be  kind  efforts,  willing'  hearts,  and  able  hands  ex- 
tended, to  elevate  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  to  rescue  from  total 
extinction,  this  feeble  remnant  of  a  noble,  though  fading  race? 
Verily  they  are  as  the  leaves  of  autumn  trampled  upon  by 
powerful  riders. 

We  have  an  authentic  account,  that  the  Bois  Fort  bands, 
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(northshore,)  and  one  or  two  hundred  miles  interior,  last  winter 
were  driven  to  the  extremity,  to  prevent  starvation,  of  slaughter- 
ing and  eating  their  own  children.  Hon.  G.  D.  Williams,  whom 
we  know  well,  whose  veracity  is  unquestioned,  at  the  Grand 
Portage  payment  saw  one  woman  who  had  given,  or  from  whom 
had  been  taken  two,  and  another  three  children,  for  that  purpose. 

We  fervently  hope  that  duty,  inclination,  and  conscience,  like 
a  faithful  monitor,  may  prompt  the  philanthropic  to  earnest 
effort,  to  have  lessened  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior,  ere  the  pinching  blast  of  another  freezing  win- 
ter shall  overtake  him. 

The  "Divine  Shepherd"— 

"Shall  he  to  men  benighted,  the  lamp  of  life  deny?" 

He  is  the  accredited  pioneer  in  missionary  effort.  He  walks 
apart  from  the  selfish  and  sensual  world.  May  He  not  infuse 
life-giving  balm  into  the  heart  of  the  enthralled  Chippewa  % 

Who  may  emulate  the  thirty  years  life  and  love  for  the  Chip- 
pewa heathen,  as  exhibited  by  the  sainted  Bishop  Barrange, 
of  St.  Ste.  Marie?  An  Austrian  of  noble  birth  and  princely 
estate,  alienates  himself  from  home  and  country — his  labors  and 
his  fortune  are  diffused. 

May  not  the  good  christian  lend  effort  to  light  the  gospel 
lamp  for  these  estranged  people,  to  bear  them  through  a  dim 
and  dubious  vista  to  the  immortal  rest  in  the  "Spirit  Land." 


VI. — Obituary  of  Ke-che-waish-ke 

He  was  the  head,  and  the  most  able  and  distinguished,  chief 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians — noted  and  known  for  his  rare  in- 
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S"o  tongue  like  the  Buffalo's  could  control  and  direct  the 
different  bands.  At  a  war  council  of  the  bands,  during  the 
treaty  of  1S42,  many  warriors  and  braves  related  their  exploits, 
their  deeds  in  war,  and  the  number  of  scalps  each  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Lastly  the  stalwart  Buffalo  chief  arose,  and 
said  that  unlike  his  red  brothers  who  had  spoken,  he  never  took 
a  scalp  in  his  life,  though  he  had  taken  prisoners,  whom  he  fed 
and  well  treated — advised  them  no  more  to  come  to  the  lands 
of  the  Chippewas — and  "sei  his  captives  free." 

In  1849,  a  Sioux  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  war  party  of  Chip- 
pewas, and  the  influence  of  Buffalo  saved  the  life  of  the  Sioux. 
The  chief  kept  the  prisoner  unharmed  from  the  Chippewas  for 
several  months,  when  he  sent  a  deputation  of  his  young  men 
to  deliver  him  to  his  home,  near  St.  Paul,  across  the  Mississippi. 
The  reader  may  judge  of  the  heartlessness  and  perfidy  of  the 
savage  Sioux,  when  he  learns  that  they  repaid  the  magnanimous 
chief  by  organizing  a  party  to  intercept,  kill  and  scalp  the  young 
men  he  sent  to  restore  the  captive  to  his  home.  The  party  were 
restrained  from  their  hell-inspired  designs  only  by  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  whites  at  or  near  St.  Paul.  Any  one  would  recog- 
nize in  the  person  of  the  Buffalo  chief,  a  man  of  superiority. 
About  the  middle  height,  a  face  remarkably  grave  and  dignified, 
indicating  great  though tfuln ess;  neat  in  his  native  attire;  short 
neck,  very  large  head,  and  the  most  capacious  chest  of  any 
human  subject  we  ever  saw.  He  was  an  hereditary  chief,  not 
prone  to  war,  but  rather  inclined  to  peace.  Buffalo  was 
bom  on  this  (Madeline,  one  of  the  Apostles)  isle.  The  father 
of  Buffalo,  "Ou-daig-w7eos,"  or  The  Raven  s  Meat,  was  also 
born  on  this  island,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  warrior.  His  father  was  originally  from 
Canada.  These  facts  we  learn  from  B.  Armstrong,  a  native 
of  Alabama,  who  was  fifteen  years  in  the  country,  a  gentle- 
man of  intelligence,  and  who  married  a  niece  of  Buffalo. 
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isTo  tongue  like  the  Buffalo's  could  control  and  direct  the 
different  bands.  At  a  war  council  of  the  bands,  during  the 
treaty  of  1842,  many  warriors  and  braves  related  their  exploits, 
their  deeds  in  war,  and  the  number  of  scalps  each  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Lastly  the  stalwart  Buffalo  chief  arose,  and 
said  that  unlike  his  red  brothers  who  had  spoken,  he  never  took 
a  scalp  in  his  life,  though  he  had  taken  prisoners,  whom  he  fed 
and  well  treated — advised  them  no  more  to  come  to  the  lands 
of  the  Chippewas — and  "set  his  captives  free." 

In  18-19,  a  Sioux  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  war  party  of  Chip- 
pewas, and  the  influence  of  Buffalo  saved  the  life  of  the  Sioux. 
The  chief  kept  the  prisoner  unharmed  from  the  Chippewas  for 
several  months,  when  he  sent  a  deputation  of  his  young  men, 
to  deliver  him  to  his  home,  near  St.  Paul,  across  the  Mississippi. 
The  reader  may  judge  of  the  heartlessness  and  perfidy  of  the 
savage  Sioux,  when  ho  learns  that  they  repaid  the  magnanimous 
chief  by  organizing  a  party  to  intercept,  kill  and  scalp  the  young 
men  he  sent  to  restore  the  captive  to  his  home.  The  party  were 
restrained  from  their  hell-inspired  designs  only  by  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  whites  at  or  near  St.  Paul.  Any  one  would  recog- 
nize in  the  person  of  the  Buffalo  chief,  a  man  of  superiority. 
About  the  middle  height,  a  face  remarkably  grave  and  dignified, 
indicating  great  thoughtfulness ;  neat  in  his  native  attire;  short 
neck,  very  large  head,  and  the  most  capacious  chest  of  any 
human  subject  we  ever  saw.  He  was  an  hereditary  chief,  not 
prone  to  war,  but  rather  inclined  to  peace.  Buffalo  was 
bom  on  this  (Madeline,  one  of  the  Apostles)  isle.  The  father 
of  Buffalo,  "Ou-daig-weos,"  or  The  Raven  s  Meat,  was  also 
born  on  this  island,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  warrior.  His  father  was  originally  from 
Canada.  These  facts  we  learn  from  B.  Armstrong,  a  native 
of  Alabama,  who  was  fifteen  years  in  the  country,  a  gentle- 
man of  intelligence,  and  who  married  a  niece  of  Buffalo. 
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We  learn  that  when  our  subject  was  about  ten  years  old, 
he,  with  his  family,  made  a  migratory  excursion  to  the  lower 
lake.  They  remained  about  two  years  near  the  site  where  the 
city  of  Buffalo  now  is,  though  his  nom  de  plume  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  that  city.  Returning,  they  remained  several 
years  at  Mackinaw,  and  finally  returned  to  his  native  island. 
His  family  are  numerous,  mostly  dressing  after  the  fashion  of 
the  whites,  and  far  advanced  in  civilization.  His  widow  is  his 
fifth  wife. 

As  an  incident  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  at 
this  era,  we  relate  an  occurrence  at  the  grave  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  An  Indian  was  heard  to  remark — "'Our  Great 
Father  has  killed  our  great  chief,  by  telling  him,  after  cheating 
him,  that  he  ought  to  be  as  rich  as  a  prince.  Our  great  chief 
could  not  bear  such  blame,  and  died  of  grief."  That  Indian  was 
in  error,  as  Buffalo  and  his  band  were  indulged,  and  liberally 
provided  for  in  the  treaty;  nor  did  the  Great  ^ather  censure 
him  as  severely  as  the  Indian  imagined. 

We  learn  that  upon  the  "advent  of  the  Planet"  here,  (the 
steamer's  first  trip,)  the  chief  visited  her  cabin,  and  attracted 
the  notice  and  favor  of  the  passengers ;  and  that  worthy  fellow- 
citizen,  Judge  Wilkins,  addressed  him — Mrs.  A  ,  a  lady  of 

refinement  and  education,  and  of  Chippewa  descent,  acting  as 
interpreter.  The  Judge  complimented  the  chief  upon  his  fame 
and  good  name  as  a  chief,  and  said  that  he  had  often  heard  of 
him.  He  felt  an  interest  in,  and  a  lively  sympathy  for,  his 
people.  He  hoped  they  might  embrace  the  spirit  of  progress 
of  the  age,  and  grow<  in  civilization,  and  become  a  prosperous 
and  happy  people, — stating  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
one  day  visit  the  chief  at  his  lodge, — congratulating  him  upon 
the  loveliness  of  his  country,  the  ample  annuities  from  Govern- 
ment for  the  comfort  of  his  people,  &c.  The  Judge,  we  trust, 
may  enjoy  a  re-union  of  spirit  with  our  subject  at  his 
Celestial  Lodge  in  the  Spirit  Land." 

After  the  Judge  had  spoken,  the  chief  intimated  that  he 
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desired  to  eat  and  smoke  before  he  replied.  After  a  little,  ho 
briefly  replied  to  the  Judge, — that  he  was  well  pleased 
with  his  words,  and  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  said ;  that 
the  visit  of  the  new  steamer  was  like  unto  the  birth  of  a 
ehild — it  gave  great  joy  to  the  family ;  that  he  was  pleased 
to  look  upon  such  a  beautiful  child,  and  that  he  liked  the  faces 
of  the  child's  family, — intimated  that  it  was  usual  to  christen 
children,  &c.  lie  said  that  he  had  seen  many  winters — that 
as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  fall  from  the  blighting  frost,  so 
should  he  soon  fall  under  the  weight  of  time.  It  would  give 
him  joy  to  see  the  Judge  at  his  lodge,  should  he  ever  come. 
The  chief,  more  thoughtful  than  some  more  favored  than  he, 
asked  if  his  smoking  would  be  offensive  to  the  ladies.  Their 
consent  being  given,  he  smoked  in  the  cabin,  the  ladies, 
meanwhile,  with  ribbons,  etc.,  gave  a  fancy  trimming  to  the 
chief's  hat,  when  it  was  passed  round  for  contributions,  and 
seven  dollars  collected,  the  chief  returning  thanks,  "Me 
groetch,  me  groetch,"  for  the  gift,  saying  it  was  the  largest 
gratuity  he  had  ever  received. 


Early  History  of  Kenosha 


By  M.  Frank 

The  history  of  the  western  country  during  the  memorable 
period  of  1836,  also  a  few  years  immediately  preceding  that 
time,  is  proverbial  for  adventurers  and  enterprises,  many  of 
them  partaking  of  extravagance  and  wild  speculation.  The 
Great  West,  its  boundless  natural  resources,  and  its  many 
advantages  for  the  speedy  acquirement  of  wealth,  at  that  period, 
more  than  ever  before,  became  a  subject  of  absorHng  attention, 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  1834,  a  gentleman 
in  the  town  of  Hannibal,  Oswego  county,  1ST.  Y.,  invited  a 
number  of  guests  to  an  entertainment  at  his  residence.  At 
the  supper-table,  the  West,  its  beautiful  prairies,  productive 
soil  and  bright  skies,  became  the  engrossing  theme  of  con- 
versation. The  enthusiasm  of  the  party  rapidly  increased,  as 
each  of  the  leading  spirits  present  rehearsed  the  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  travelers,  who  had  explored  the  country  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  During  the  evening,  the  party  mutually  re- 
solved upon  a  plan,  to  organize  an  association  to  settle  a  col- 
ony in  the  West,  in  which  those  becoming  members  should 
be  aids  to  each  other,  and  mutually  share  profits  and  losses 
in  the  enterprise.  To  strengthen  the  undertaking,  and  carry 
the  purposes  of  the  originators  into  effectual  operation,  it  was 

*I  have  avoided,  in  this  history  of  Kenosha,  repeating  incidents  and 
facts  given  in  Rev.  J.  Lothrop's  paper,  published  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  the 
Society's  Collections,  except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  chain  of  events.  M.  F. 
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determined  to  call  a  general  meeting,  with  the  view  of  submit- 
ting the  proposed  plan  of  organization,  and  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  desired  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  A  public 
meeting  was  accordingly  held,  at  which  a  Constitution,  prepared 
by  the  lie  v.  Jason  Lothrop,  was  presented  and  discussed.  The 
meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  the  object  under  consideration 
met  with  more  general  favor  than  was  anticipated.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  held  on  the  20th  of  February,  1835,  an  organ- 
ization was  finally  perfected',  under  the  name  of  the  u Western 
Emigration  Company/'  Rev.  Peter  Woodin,  a  respectable 
Baptist  clergyman  of  the  town  of  Hannibal,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  and  John  Bullen,  jr.,  of  the  same  town, 
Secretary. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  Company,  it  was  contiirnplalcd 
to  raise  a  cash  capital  of  $8,000,  by  subscriptions  of  stock  in 
shares  of  $10  each;  the  funds  so  raised,  to  be  invested  in  real 
estate  suitable  for  a  town  site,  and  the  share-holders  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  rise  of  the  property. 
About  four  hundred  shares  were  subscribed  and  paid  for.  The 
stock  of  the  Company  promised  to  be  lucrative,  and  many  per- 
sons of  small  means,  who  desired  to  find  a  new  home  in  the 
West,  became  share-holders.  Old  men,  and  young  men,  and 
even  unmarried  females,  who  were  employed  as  house  servants, 
in  some  instances  appropriated  from  their  earnings  sufficient 
to  purchase  a  share,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  large  profits. 

Among  the  most  active  individuals  in  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  in  its  early  formation,  may  be  mentioned  John 
Bullen,  jr.,  Charles  W.  Turner,  Waters  Towslee,  James 
Scott,  Dr.  B.  B.  Cary,  Jason  Lothrop,  Hudson  Bacon, 
Peter  Woodin,  Alfred  Foster,  Orlando  Foster,  William 
Bullen,  George  Bennett,  and  Sidney  Roberts.  In  the 
spring  of  1835,  the  Company  appointed  a  committee  to  explore 
the  distant  and  then  comparatively  but  little  known  regions 
of  the  West;  the  exploring  committee  were  Waters  T'ows- 
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lee,  of  Hannibal,  Sidney  Roberts,  of  Oazenovia,  Charles  W. 
Turner,  of  Sterling.  The  explorers  left  Hannibal  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1835 ;  the  day  of  departure  was  one  of  considerable 
interest;  the  leave-taking  was  such  as  is  usually  witnessed 
between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  when  a  long 
and  perilous  journey  is  about  to  be  undertaken.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  of  exploration  were  explicit,  and  reduced 
to  writing.  The  explorers  were  required  to  examine  the  country 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  view  of 
finding  an  eligible  situation  for  a  commercial  town,  with  lands 
in  its  vicinity  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Milwaukee 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  first  point  of  the  committee's  destination, 
— that  being  the  only  place  then  definitely  known,  between 
Chicago  and  Green  Bay,  as  settled  by  white  inhabitants.  From 
Milwaukee,  they  were  directed  to  explore,  either  north  or  south, 
along  the  shore,  as  they  might  judge  best.  The  committee  took 
$2,800  of  Company  money  with  them,  with  which  to  make 
investments,  and  were  allowed  one  dollar  a  day,  while  on  actual 
duty,  and  traveling  expenses. 

On  leaving  Hannibal,  the  committee  took  the  route  by  way 
of  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and  from  thence  across  the  country 
to  Chicago.  At  Chicago  they  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
,  road  to  Milwaukee;  the  journey  to  that  place  being,  at  that 
period,  usually  performed  by  following  Indian  trails,  some- 
times on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  occasionally 
by  water,  on  a  small  schooner.  The  explorers  set  out  on  their 
journey  by  land,  following  mostly  along  the  beach  of  the 
Lake;  after  having  accomplished  a  part  of  the  distance'  in 
this  way,  they  descried  a  small  sail  craft  coasting  along  the 
shore  towards  the  north;  they  embarked  on  this,  and  made  a 
successful  voyage  to  Milwaukee.  At  Milwaukee  they  found 
a  small  collection  of  buildings,  mostly  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter, and  a  mixed  population  of  whites  and  Indians.  Nature, 
however,  had  marked  the  location  as  one  of  great  prospective 
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importance,  and  town  lots  were  already  run  up  to  comparatively 
high  prices.  The  committee  soon  ascertained  that  the  object 
of  their  mission  could  not  be  obtained  at  Milwaukee ;  the  means 
within  their  control  were  too  limited  to  make  a  purchase  of 
real  estate  sufficient  for  a  colony. 

While  at  Milwaukee  the  committee  learned  that  there  were 
several  points  on  the  Lake  shore,  towards  Chicago,  capable  of 
being  rendered  of  commercial  importance,  which  were  yet 
unoccupied  by  claimants;  they  accordingly  proceeded  south, 
carefully  exploring  such  points,  as  seemed  to  afford  any  natural 
advantages  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor.  The  first  locality 
which  claimed  their  favorable  notice,  was  at  the  mouth  of  Root 
river,  afterwards  called  Racine;  but  here  the  lands,  bordering 
on  the  river,  had  already  been  claimed  by  Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp, 
Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Hubbard  and  others.  These  gentlemen  had 
already  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  laying  out  a  town, 
but  were  disposed  to  sell  out  their  claims.  The  committee 
finally  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Capt.  Knapp,  by  whieh 
they  were  to  pay  $2,700  for  the  claim  to  the  lands  on  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  city  of  Racine  now  stands.  A  mis- 
understanding, however,  occurred  before  the  bargain  was  legally 
consummated ;  much  unpleasant  feeling  too,  was  subsequently 
manifested  between  the  parties  to  the  contract;  difficulties  also 
arose  between  the  individual  members  of  the  committee,  which 
were  afterwards  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  Com- 
pany's operations.  A  tendering  of  the  money  to  Capt.  Knapp 
for  the  Root  river  claim,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Judge  P.  D. 
ITugenin,  who,  after  holding  it  for  some  time,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  its  being  accepted,  deposited  it  in  a  bank  at  Chicago. 
The  committee  being  unable  to  perfect  the  agreement  with  Capt. 
Knapp,  two  of  their  number  (Towslee  and  Roberts)  returned 
home  to  consult  with  the  Company  as  to  further  proceedings, 
while  Turner  remained  at  Racine,  to  look  after  the  unsettled  pur- 
chase.   The  Company  called  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at 
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Hannibal,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  exploring  committee,  and 
to  determine  upon  future  action.  Dissatisfaction,  real  or  pre- 
tended, led  the  meeting  to  resolve  upon  the  removal  of  the  explor- 
ing committee,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Bullen,  jr.,  sole 
agent  of  the  Company.  An,  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to 
hold  Capt.  Knapp  to  his  agreement  to  sell  to  the  Company,  but 
this  having  failed,  all  idea  of  a  location  at  Boot  river,  (Racine,) 
was  of  course  abandoned. 

After  the  failure  to  effect  a  purchase  for  the  Company  at 
Racine,  an  examination  of  the  countiy  farther  south,  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Bullen.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
1835,  the  exploring  party  canio  to  Pike  creek.*  Although 
this  locality  had  been  partially  noticed  before,  by  some  of  the 
party  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  yet  its  advantages,  espe- 
cially for  the  construction  of  a  harbor,  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked.  It  was  now  a  season  of  Jie  year  when 
Nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  attire ;  the  wild  flowers  appeared 
every  where  in  profusion,  and  filled  the  air  with  delightful 
fragrance.  The  Island  lying  between  the  two  brr*.iclies  of  Pike 
creek,  (since  called  Washington  Island,)  was  clothed  in  rich- 
est verdure  and  seemed  to  invite  the  traveler  to  its  shady  re- 
pose. Pike  creek,  which  at  this  period  spread  out  to  the 
width  of  a  large  river,  with  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  to 
float  a  ship,  at  once  suggested  the  idea  of  a  commodious  har- 
bor for  the  prospective  commerce  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  short, 
everything  at  this  point  seemed  favorable  for  the  location  of 
a  town,  and  it  was  resolved  to  lay  claim  without  delay  to  the 
lands.  Accordingly  claims  were  made  for  the  Company  by 
John  Bullen,  Hudson  Bacon,  and  J.  G.  Wilson,  all  on  the 

*Pike  creek,  (now  city  of  Kenosha),  was  the  name  by  which  the  lo- 
cality was  known  to  Indian  traders  and  early  adventurers  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  It  was  afterwards  called  Pike,  taking  its  name  from  the 
first  Post  Office  established  in  the  year  1836.  In  1837,  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  was  called  to  fix  upon  a  new  name,  at  which 
time  it  was  voted  to  call  the  place  Southport,  because  of  its  being  the 
most  southerly  port  in  Wisconsin  on  Lake  Michigan.  In  1850,  the 
place  was  chartered  as  a  city,  and  named  Kenosha.  M.  F. 
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north  side  of  Pike  creek.  The  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  was  subsequently  claimed  by  David  Crossit. 

Pike  River 

Before  proceeding  f  arther  with  the  history  of  the  Emigration 
Company,  and  its  movements  at  Pike  creek,  it  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  succeeding  events,  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  settlement  at  Pike  river.  The  village  of  Pike 
River  has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  every  vestige  of  the  place  has 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  this 
boastful  little  town  once  stood.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  there  was  once  a  town  one  mile  north  of  the  present  har- 
bor of  Kenosha,  and  which,  during  a.  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  was  a  formidable  and  troublesome  rival  of  Southport. 
Pike  River  once  had  dwellings,  stores,  mechanic  shops,  ware- 
houses, &c.  Among  the  buildings  in  the  place,  was  one  erected 
by  Wm.  N".  Seymour,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length ; 
this  building  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1842,  and  removed  to 
Southport,  where  its  materials  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
several  dwellings.  Most  of  the  other  buildings  at  Pike  River 
were,  during  the  same  and  the  following  year,  taken  apart  and 
moved,  or  were  moved  standing,  to  Southport. 

The  town  of  Pike  River  had  its  origin  in  consequence  of  a 
difficulty  among  the  members  of  the  Western  Emigration 
Company.  Charles  W.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  ex- 
ploring committee  originally  selected  by  the  Company,  and 
who  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Bullen,  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  turn,  of  affairs,  and  resolved  to  have  no 
further  connection  with  the  Company.  He  concluded  to 
make  an  exploring  tour  on  his  own  account,  and  hencefor- 
ward to  look  after  his  personal  interests.  Accordingly  he 
crossed  over  the  country  westward  from  Milwaukee,  to  Rock 
river;  he  followed  down  that  stream  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  now 
village  of  Dixon.    During  his  journey  thus  far,  he  met  with 
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only  a  few  white  persons,  until  his  arival  at  Dixon.  From 
Dixon,  he  crossed  over  the  country  eastward  to  Chicago. 
Having  made  no  discoveries,  on  his  route,  to  suit  his  purpose, 
he  concluded  once  more  to  explore  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  On  his  way  northward,  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake, 
and  while  attempting  to  cross  Pike  river,  at  its  mouth,  on  the 
bar,  his  horse  mired  in  the  quicksand,  by  which  accident  he 
was  thrown  into  the  water.  After  considerable  struggle  of  horse 
and  rider,  in  the  miry  pool,  both  fortunately  succeeded  in  getting 
on  to  the  dry  land.  Turner  had  intended  to  reach  Racine  that 
day,  but  as  it  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  as  he  was  dripping 
wet,  he  determined  to  camp  down  for  the  night.  Having 
turned  out  his  horse  to  feed  on  the  wild  luxuriant  grass,  he 
kindled  his  fire,  prepared  his  evening  meal,  and  made  his 
bivouac  under  the  bright  canopy  of  stars.  This  was  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1835. 

On  the  following  morning  Turner  discovering  an  Indian 
canoe  lying  near  the  shore,  the  idea  at  once  occurred  to  him 
to  explore  the  river  upward,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its 
magnitude.  Seated  in  the  canoe,  by  the  aid  of  a  pole,  he  sound- 
ed the  depth  of  the  water  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  stream. 
The  shores  were  bold,  and  upon  a  casual  survey  of  the 
land  adjoining,  he  found  it  apparently  well  adapted  for  a 
town  site.  His  mind  was  now  fully  made  up,  that  he  had 
discovered  an  admirable  location  for  a  commercial  city.  He 
proceeded  to  Racine,  and  having  procured  an  axe,  and  a  few 
other  implements,  returned  the  next  day  to  Pike  river,  and 
marked  off  his  claim.  In  a  few  days,  he  had  succeeded  in 
erecting  upon  it  a  'small  log  house,  which  he  covered  with 
bark.  "Having  arranged  things  to  establish  his  claim,  which  he 
deemed  essential  in  compliance  with  claim  laws,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Oswego  county,  1ST.  Y.,  to  settle 
some  affairs  before  laying  off  his  proposed  town  into  lots.  A3 
it  was  a  requisite  of  claim  law,  that  some  person  should  keep 
possession  during  his  absence,  he  arranged  with  Dr.  Bush- 
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nell  B.  Cary,  of  Racine,  to  stay  in  his  cabin  until  his  return. 
Turner  was  unexpectedly  detained  in  the  State  of  New  York 
until  the  following  spring,  and  upon  his  return  was  greatly 
astonished  to  find  his  agent,  Dr.  Gary,  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
from  his  cabin;  besides,  Pike  river  had  no  longer  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wild,  unbroken  wilderness.  The  place  during  his 
absence  had  been  surveyed  out  into  streets  and  lots,  and  quite 
a  number  of  persons  were  on  the  ground,-  who  refused  to  recog- 
nize him  as  the  rightful  claimant;  moreover,  he  was  plainly 
told  that  his  presence  was  undesirable,  and  that  if  he  persisted 
in  remaining  at  Pike  river,  unpleasant  consequences  might 
ensue. 

The  cause  of  this  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Turner,  was 
simply  this :  The  agents  of  the  Emigration  Company,  had,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  examined  the  locality  he  had  chosen,  and  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  its  situation ;  they 
accordingly,  without  delay,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  it, 
alleging  in  justification  of  the  act,  that  Turner  had  no  right  to 
disconnect  himself  from  the  Company  at  the  time  he  did;  that 
he  was  lawfully  a  part  of  the  Company  at  the  time  he  made 
his  claim  at  Pike  river,  and  therefore  the  claim  made  t>y  him 
must  of  right  belong  to  the  Company.  Turner  perceiving  that 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  for  him,  to  contend,  single-handed,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  claim,  against  such  a  strong  array  of  force, 
proceeded  to  Milwaukee  to  procure  aid.  At  this  period,  Wis- 
consin formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  sheriff 
had  been  appointed  by  the  authority  of  Michigan,  residing  in 
Milwaukee.  By  the  advice  of  friends,  Turner  procured  a  sort 
of  writ  of  ejectment,  by  virtue  of  which  the  occupants  at  Pike 
river  would  be  ousted  at  once.  This  document  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  who,  having  provided  himself  with  a  suit- 
able number  of  attendants  to  enforce  his  authority,  set  out  for 
Pike  river.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  cabin  of  Turner 
strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  a  half-dozen  or  more  of 
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men ;  the  sheriff  demanded  them  to  surrender  their  fortress ; 
the  besieged  replied  by  uttering  terrible  threats  of  violenee  upon 
the  first  man  who  should  presume  to  enter  the  enclosure. 
Whereupon  the  sheriff  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  strove  to 
impress  the  resistants,  with  the  important  legal  prerogative  of 
his  office,  and  the  fearful  consequences  of  disobeying  one  so 
high  in  authority  as  himself.  This  had  the  effect  to  cool  very 
considerably  the  courage  of  the  men  in  the  cabin.  After  a  long 
parley,  it  was  finally  stipulated,  that  the  possession  should  be 
given  up  to  Turner  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  parties 
should  abide  the  decision  of  a  properly  constituted  claim  tri- 
bunal. This  being  arranged,  the  men  in  the  cabin  capitulated, 
marched  out,  and  Turner  entered  in,  and  found  himself  once 
more  fully  installed  in  his  little  castle.  The  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  parties  was  finally  adjudicated,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Turner  was  the  lawful  claimant.  Turner  subse- 
quently purchased  the  property  at  the  Government  land  sale, 
in  May,  1839,  and  continued  to  hold  and  reside  on  the  premises 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1851. 

Pike  Creek  Resumed 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Western  Emigration  Com- 
pany fixed  upon  its  location  at  Pike  creek  (Kenosha,)  in 
June,  1835.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Oswego  county, 
of  the  selection  of  this  place,  immediate  preparations  began 
to  be  made  by  stock-holders,  to  emigrate  to  the  newly  chosen 
home.  About  fifteen  families,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Han- 
nibal, came  on  duririg  the  summer  and  fall  of  1835.  A  part 
of  these,  however,  were  not  members  of  the  Emigration 
Company,  and  on  their  arrival  made  claims  on  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pike  creek,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Eight  families,  members  of  the  Company, 
settled  at  Pike  Creek,  viz:  X>a.vid  Doolittle,  Waters  Tows- 
lee,   I.   G.   Wilson,   Hudson   Bacon,   David  Crossit,  Amos 
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Grattan,  Samuel  Resique,  and  Michael  Van  De  Bogart. 
These,  with  the  members  of  their  households,  thirty-two 
persons  in  all,  comprised  the  population  of  Pike  Creek  during 
the  first  winter  of  its  settlement.  Their  habitations  were  rude 
shanties  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with  bark.  N.  R.  Allen  and 
John  Bullen  erected  a  frame  building  in  the  fall  of  1835,  being 
the  first  frame  building  erected  in  the  place ;  this  building,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  until  the  following  year;  it  was  located 
on  the  Lake  shore,  near  the  present  south  pier  of  the  harbor. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Pike  Creek,  were  not  indifferent 
to  religious  and  educational  privileges.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Jason  Lothrop,  a  school  was  established  in  December, 
1835,  and  maintained  through  the  winter.  A  number  of  fam- 
ilies residing  on  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity,  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  send  their  children  to  school.  About 
this  time  also  meetings  for  religious  worship  began  to  be  held 
occasionally;  Rev.  Abner  Barlow  preached  the  first  sermon,  in 
the  house  of  Waters  Towslee,  near  the  place  now  known  as 
Beard's  brick-kiln.  The  inhabitants  at  this  period  also  organ- 
ized a  Temperance  Society,  and  nearly  the  entire  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  place,  and  the  surrounding  country,  became  members 
of  it. 

The  residents  at  Pike  Creek  were  not,  however,  permitted 
to  enjoy  quiet  in  their  wilderness  home;  scarcely  were  the 
first  settlers  comfortably  lodged  in  their  cabins,  before  they 
were  annoyed  by  intruders  upon  their  rights.  The  country, 
at  that  period,  was  traversed,  in  almost  every  direction,  by  ad- 
venturers and  speculators,  some  seeking  homes  for  their  fam- 
ilies, others  intent  only  on  money  making.  Only  a  few  of  the 
many  exciting  incidents  of  those  times,  can  now  be  related. 
The  controversy  known  as  the  "Ilesique  war''  which  began 
in  August,  1835,  and  ended  in  the  summer  of  1836,  was  a 
source  of  much  disturbance.  The  origin  of  the  Resique  war 
was  as  follows: 
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In  the  month  of  July,  1835,  two  adventurers,  Samuel  Ro- 
sique  and  John  Noble,  left  Chicago  on  an  expedition  to  make 
claims  in  advantageous  locations,  with  the  view  of  selling  them 
on  speculation.  They  followed  the  Lake  shore  north  from 
Chicago,  until  they  unexpectedly  came  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  Emigration  Company,  at  Pike  Creek.  The  usual  marks, 
such  as  furrows  made  through  the  woods  and  openings  by  a 
plough,  indicated  that  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike  Creek 
were  already  claimed.  The  prospect  for  making  any  specula- 
tion here,  at  first  appeared  rather  dubious ;  still  the  place  had 
many  natural  attractions,  and  they  lingered  around  a  couple 
of  days,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  scenery.  Washington  Island  was 
then  in  its  primitive  glory ;  the  groves  of  young  oak  upon  it  had 
never  yet  been  disturbed  by  the  woodman's  axe.  Attracted  by 
its  inviting  beaut}',  they  passed  over  to  spend  an  hour  in  this 
primeval  forest.  Resique  and  Noble  were  experienced  squat- 
ters ;  their  quick  perceptions  soon  discovered,  that  if  the  Island 
had  a  reputed  claimant,  he  was  not  in  fact  a  legal  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  squatter  code;  several  important  particulars  had 
evidently  not  been  complied  with.  There  was  no  shanty  on  the 
land,  and  no  resident  squatter  on  the  Island.  Resique  and 
Noble  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  to  lay  claim  to  the  entire 
Island,  and  for  this  purpose,  immediately  proceeded,  by  the 
help  of  a  hatchet,  to  erect  an  encampment,  and  otherwise  make 
a  proper  claim  demonstration.  Having  completed  their  cabin, 
Resique  returned  to  Chicago,  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  while  Noble  remained  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  Island.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  by  the  Pike 
Creek  squatters,  that  the  two  strangers  seriously  intended  to 
take  possession  of  the  Island,  Noble  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
premises  without  delay ;  this  he  resolutely  refused  to  do.  It 
was  next  proposed  to  eject  him  forcibly;  but  the  more  dis- 
creet rejected  this  proposition,  as  not  being  compatible  with 
squatter  law.    It  was  finally  concluded  to  proceed  against 
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Noble  by  a  sort  of  technical  movement.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  six  men,  armed  with  axes,  were 
seen  crossing  over  in  a  boat  towards  the  Island.  Noble  saw 
this  formidable  force  advance,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  con- 
jecture as  to  its  probable  intent.  Upon  landing  on  the  Island, 
instead  of  offering  him  any  molestation,  the  men  immediately 
began  cutting  down  trees  and  brush,  and  commenced  building 
a  fence;  they  continued  their  labors,  until  they  had  entirely 
enclosed  one  acre,  or  more,  leaving  Noble  and  his  domicile  in  the 
centre  thereof.  Noble  nerved  his  courage,  and  maintained  his 
position.  In  a  few  days,  Eesique  returned  from  Chicago,  with 
some  laboring  men,  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  The 
fence  aforesaid,  which  at  first  looked  so  formidable,  soon  began 
to  disappear  by  piecemeal — particularly  in  the  night  time, 
until  it  was  altogether  missing.. 

Resique  and  Noble  kept  possession  of  the  Island,  with  only 
occasional  skirmishing,  until  the  summer  of  1836,  when  the 
contest  was  renewed,  with  manifestations  of  hostility,  which, 
for  a  time,  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences  Judge 
William  Bullen  attempted  to  take  possession  of  that  portion 
of  the  Island  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  N.  El  quarter  of 
section  31,  by  virtue  of  a  claim  originally  made  by  an  agent 
of  the  Western  Emigration  Company.  [Resique  marshalled  a 
force  to  maintain  his  position ;  for  several  days  armed  men 
were  employed,  and  the  most  warlike  demonstrations  were 
exhibited  on  both  sides.  The  dispute  between  the  hostile  parties 
was  finally  compromised,  by  allowing  Judge  Bullen  to  come 
into  peaceable  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Island. 

It  is  proper  to  rema'rk,  that  during  some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  first  locations  were  made  at  Pike  Creek,  Washington 
Island,  which  covers  an  area  of  some  thirt}'  acres,  was  re- 
garded the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  projected  town  site. 
It  was  believed  it  was  destined  to  become  the  chief  commer- 
cial point  of  business,  and  that  every  foot  of  its  surface  would 
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eventually  be  as  precious  as  gold.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Garrett, 
a  wealthy  capitalist  of  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  offered 
$7,500  for  a  good  claim  to  the  Island.  Other  capitalists  and 
speculators  made  liberal  offers  for  portions  of  this  now  almost 
deserted  spot,  Next  to  the  Island,  that  portion  of  the  town 
lying*  north  of  the  creek,  was  held  to  be  the  most  valuable. 
For  several  years,  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  now 
comprising  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of  Kenosha,  were  not 
esteemed  very  desirable. 

The  difficulty  known  by  the  early  settlers  as  the  "Wood- 
bridge  quarrel,''  was  also  a  source  of  many  unpleasant  disturb- 
ances in  the  fall  of  1835.  The  progress  of  this  dispute,  and 
the  many  exciting  incidents  attending  it,  would  require  too 
much  space  to  be  here  narrated.  This  quarrel  originated  in  a 
claim  made  by  Woodbridge,  which  lapped  over  on  the  claims 
of  the  Emigration  Company.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  that 
because  many  disputes  and ,  collisions  occurred  in  these  early 
times,  that  the  settlers  at  Pike  Creek  and  vicinity  were  dis- 
posed to  be  contentious  and  quarrelsome.  There  were  no  legally 
constituted  courts;  the  only  tribunals  for  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties,  were  the  Claim  Unions  formed  by  the  settlers ;  and 
these  even,  were  not  fully  organized  in  this  section  of  the 
country  until  the  year  1836.  Besides,  the  public  lands  were 
yet  unsurveyed,  consequently  there  were  no  legally  defined 
boundary  lines — hence  it  can  be  perceived,  that  clashing  inter- 
ests would  naturally  occur.  A  circumstance  which  took  place 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Pike  Creek,  will  illustrate  the 
ingenuity  and  strategy,  which  were  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
rival  claimants;  to  over-reach  each  other: 

An  early  settler  held  a  claim  on  a  piece  of  land,  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  third  ward  of  Kenosha.  One 
morning  this  claimant,  while  passing  over  his  claim,  near  the 
present  residence  of  Judge  Samuel  Hale,  was  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  to  find  a  piece  of  his  land  enclosed  with 
a  fence,  and  within  the  enclosure  the  ground  cultivated,  and 
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corn  growing  upon  it.  The  matter  was  inexplicable;  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  his  claim  made  him  feel  extremely  uncomfortable. 
His  supposed  possession  by  virtue  of  claim  law,  had,  to  all 
human  appearances,  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  more  suc- 
cessful squatter.  The  unhappy  man  immediately  notified  the 
Committee  of  Arbitration  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  solicited 
their  attention  forthwith  to  this  strange  affair.  The  Arbitrators 
came,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  fence,  the  cultivated 
ground,  and  the  young  corn  some  four  inches  in  height,  appar- 
ently thriving  luxuriantly.  The  claimant  made  his  statement, 
alleging  that  he  had,  within  the  past  week,  walked  over  this 
very  piece  of  ground,  and  saw  no  fence  or  signs  of  improvement. 
The  Arbitrators  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  sat  down  on  a  log 
to  deliberate.  Hie  case  was  discussed  for  some  time,  but  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  the  conversation  relapsed 
into  silence — each  seemed  involved  in  his  own  contemplations 
as  to  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  claim  titles.  At  length  one  of  the  Arbitrators  sprang  sud- 
denly upon  his  feet,  apparently  having  seized  hold  of  a  new 
idea ;  he  proceeded  to  take  down  a  portion  of  the  fence  so  as 
to  remove  the  botton  rail ;  this  being  done,  he  burst  forth  into  an 
exultant  laugh — the  revealmient  of  the  mystery  now  flashed 
across  the  minds  of  all  present.  The  grass,  which  had  been 
pressed  down  by  the  bottom  rail,  was  still  fresh  and  green,  dem- 
onstrating that  the  fence  had  not  been  built  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  disclosing  furthermore,  the  probability  that  the 
com  had,  within  the  like  period,  been  transplanted  to  its  present 
location.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  com  was 
brought  from  a  field  011  the  neighboring  prairie,  and  carefully 
planted  here.  This  ingenious  contrivance  to  jump  the  claim 
of  a  Pike  Creek  squatter,  was  unanimously  declared  by  the 
Arbitrators  to  be  a  piece  of  outlawry,  and  the  complainant 
was  adjudged  to  be  rightful  possessor  of  the  ground.  The 
claimant,  who  had  been  greatly  alarmed,  since  his  discovery 
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of  the  mysterious  corn  field,  now  breathed  freer — went  homo 
to  his  cabin  in  a  happy  mood  to  greet  his  wife  with  the  news 
of  his  triumph. 

Although  the  settlement  at  Pike  Creek,  during  the  fall  of 
1835,  was  quite  small,  there  was  considerable  business  stir  in 
the  place.  Among  the  public  wants,  was  a  tavern  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers.  Travelers  frequently  stopped  at  this 
point,  and  found  indifferent  quarters.  Judge  Peter  D.  Hug- 
unin  visited  the  settlement  in  July,  1835;  he  was  directed  to 
the  house,  of  J ohn  Bullen,  as  affording  the  best  accommodation 
of  any  in  the  place.  Bullen  resided  in  a  small  log  building, 
with  a  bark  covered  roof,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  It  so 
happened,  that  a  family  of  emigrants  stopped  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Judge,  to  obtain  a  night's  lodging.  The  sleeping 
arrangements  were  as  follows — the  Judge  and  the  children  were 
closely  stowed  in  the  cabin  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the 
other  side ;  the  remainder  of  the  company  slept  outside  on  the 
ground.  The  Judge's  experiences  in  western  travel  were  next 
day  (July  4th)  at  Racine;  here  he  learned  that  an  Independence 
dinner  was  to  be  eaten  at  one  of  the  principal  places  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  place.  The  J udge  liked  the  idea  of  a  patriotic  din- 
ner in  a  new  country;  so  at  the  appointed  time,  he  went  to  the 
dining  place,  and  sat  down  with  six  other  patriotic  citizens. 
Three  savory  dishes  graced  the  board — pork,  rice,  molasses. 
To  these  were  added  bread,  and  the  usual  condiments  of  pepper 
and  salt. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  settlement  at  Pike  Creek,  Sam- 
uel Resique,  in  August,  1835,  opened  a  tavern  in  a  small  log 
house  on  the  Island.  '  Resique' s  tavern,  though  kept  in  an 
insignificant  looking  building,  soon  became  verv  popular. 
But  few  men  knew  better  how  to  cater  to  the  appetites  of 
their  guests  than  Resique;  his  table  was  provisioned  with 
the  best  wild  game  the  surrounding  country  could  furnish; 
and  the  economy  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  stow 
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away  his  numerous  guests  on  a  given  area  in  his  little  garret, 
was  truly  astonishing.  Ecsique's  success  was  so  unexpectedly 
great  in  the  line  of  tavern-keeping,  that  he  concluded  to  en  largo 
business  •  accordingly,  in  the  following  month,  he  opened  a  store 
in  an  adjoining  cabin,  under  the  firm  of  "Resique  &  Noble." 

During  the  season  of  1835,  there  were  a  few  trips  made  by 
steamboats  between  Detroit  and  Chicago;  no  steamers,  however, 
that  year,  stopped  at  Pike  Creek;  three  sail  vessels  anchored  off 
the  place  during  the  season,  and  sent  boats  ashore.  In  the 
season  of  183 G,  the  steamer  "Detroit"  came  to  anchor  half  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  landed  passengers  and 
freight ;  a  number  of  sail  vessels  stopped  during  that  year.  In 
the  following  season,  1837,  the  town  had  become  more  generally 
known  abroad,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  of  steamboats  and 
vessels  was  largely  increased.* 

The  method  of  landing  passengers  and  freight  from  steam- 
boats and  vessels,  was  such  as  is  generally  practiced  on  Jake 
or  sea  coasts,  where  no  harbor  or  wharf  facilities  exist.  A 
"lighter,"  capable  of  carrying  several  tons  weight,  was  built 
in  the  spring  of  183G,  and  kept  on  the  beach  of  the  Lake; 
whenever  a  steamer  or  sail  vessel  anchored  off  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  passengers  or  freight,  whether  in  the  day 
time  or  night  time,  the  lighter  was  launched  from  the  beach 
and  manned.  The  lighter  being  heavy,  it  required  a  la*ge 
portion  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town  to  handle  it. 
Among  the  most  active  on  such  occasions,  to  man  the  lighter, 
was  Judge  Hale.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Kenosha  have  still 
vivid  recollections  of  hearing  his  stentorian  voice,  at  mid- 
night hours,  calling  for  men  to  launch  the  lighter;  when  his 
voice  did  not  suffice  to  awaken  the  sleepers,  a  heavy  kick 

*  From  a  commercial  record  kept  by  A.  D.  Northway,  it  appears,  in 
the  season  of  1837,  the  number  of  arrivals  was,  61  steamboats,  80 
schooners,  and  z  brigs;  in  1838,  72  steamboats,  and  88  schooners;  in 
1839,  102  steamboats,  47  schooners,  3  brigs  and  1  ship.  M.  F. 
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against  the  door  never  failed  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of 
wakefulness. 

For  the  convenience  of  navigators  on  Lake  Michigan,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  some  beacon,  answering  for  a 
light-house,  at  Pike  Creek.  To  supply  this  want,  a  large  oak 
tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake,  some  twelve  rods  south  of  the 
present  harbor,  was  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  the  stump  ten 
feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this  stump  was  put  a  layer  of  stones, 
and  on  this  foundation  a  fire  of  wood  was  kindled  every  eve- 
ning at  sundown,  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Several 
citizens  of  the  place  volunteered  to  perform  the  duty  of  light- 
house keeper,  alternately,  one  week  each;  among  the  most 
active  of  these  was  Geo.  Kimball,  Esq.  This  contrivance 
for  a  beacon  light  served  until  the  year  IS  10,  when  an  improved 
light-house  was  built,  by  subscription,  costing  $60,  which  sum 
was  chiefly  raised  through  the  exertions  of  J.  M.  Stryker.  It 
consisted  of  four  posts,  twenty-four  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  a  sash  lantern,  three  feet  square.  Some  two 
years  after  this,  the  Government  light-house  was  built,  which 
relieved  the  people  from  further  trouble  and  expense  of  this 
sort. 

The  want  of  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adjustment 
of  difficulties,  especially  those  arising  from  land  claims,  was 
much  felt  by  the  early  settlers.  Accordingly,  in  February, 
183 G,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  a  code  adopted,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, called  the  "Claimants'  Union."  Soon  after,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Racine,  at  which  a  more  extensive  combination 
was  organized,  entitled  the  "Milwaukee  Union/'* 

The  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
was  completed  about  the  first  of  February,  18 3 G.  In  May 
following,  Thomas  Marr,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western 

*  For  the  Constitution  by  which  this  Claim  Union  was  governed,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Rev.  J.  Lothrop's  "Early  History  of  Kenosha 
County,"  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the  State  Historical  Society's  Col- 
lections. M.  F. 
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Emigration  Company,  surveyed  the  village  of  Pike  Creek,  into 
lots,  blocks  and  streets.  On  the  plat  of  this  survey,  a  liberal 
number  of  localities  were  designated  for  public  buildings, 
squares  and  market  places.  A  new  survey  of  the  village  was 
made  in  1839,  directly  after  the  lands  were  sold  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  This  last  survey  was  under  different  auspices,  and 
a  less  liberal  policy  .prevailed  in  the  width  of  streets,  and  appro- 
priation of  grounds  for  public  uses.  The  survey  last  mentioned, 
is  the  now  legally  recorded  one,  governing  the  boundaries  of  lots 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Western  Emigration  Company,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  in  part  detailed,  was  dissolved  in  December,  1836 ; 
it  proved  a  losing  operation  to  most  of  the  stock-holders.  The 
finality  of  this  Company,  will  be  found  in  Kev.  J.  Lothrop's 
History  of  Kenosha  County.  During  the  year  1836,  eight  ad- 
ditional families  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  The 
place,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pike 
Creek,  or  Pike,  until  1837;  after  that  period,  Southport,  until 
1850;  since  which  last  mentioned  time,  Kenosha.  The  follow- 
ing statistics,  taken  from  M.  Frank's  "Sketch  of  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Southport/'  published  in  1844,  gives  the  progress  of  the 
village  from  its  first  settlement  to  1840 : 

Year  1835,  number  of  families  8,  Inhabitants   32 


1836, 

do 

16, 

do  

  84 

1837, 

do 

26, 

do   

  144 

1838, 

do 

33, 

do   

  186 

1839, 

do 

43, 

do   

  246 

1840, 

do 

56, 

do   

  337 

Early  Efforts  to  Build  a  Harbor 

The  construction  of  a  harbor  was,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town,  always  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  necessity,  and 
of  certain  and  near  accomplishment.  So  early  as  the  year 
1836,  the  settlers  were  unwilling  to  admit,  that  more  than 
three  years  would  elapse,  before  this  important  improvement 

26  .,        ,  ; 
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would  be  made.  In  the  year  1837,  the  first  vigorous  effort 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  procure  an  appropriation  from 
Congress;  Hon.  Charles  Durkee  was  deputed  by  the  citizens  to 
proceed  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  members 
of  Congress  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Durkee  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  special  pre-emption  bill  to  be  passed  through  the  Senate. 
This  bill  granted  the  right  to  make  a  pre-emption  to  about  a 
section  of  land,  within  the  present  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Kenosha ;  each  settler  being  allowed  to  pre-empt  two  village 
lots.  These  lots  were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  be  ap- 
praised and  sold,  for  a  sum  not  less  than  the  appraisal;  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  a  harbor.  When  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  came,  intense  ex- 
citement pervaded  the  whole  population;  it  was  regarded  as 
settling  the  question  beyond  contingency,  of  the  early  completion 
of  the  harbor.  The  bill  required  that  each  claimant,  in  order 
to  make  a'  valid  pre-emption,,  should  have  his  lots  enclosed  with 
a  fence,  within  twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  This 
made  it  a  very  busy  time  for  a  few  days ;  the  work  of  fencing 
lots  progressed  night  and  day;  every  where  people  were  seen 
running  with  rails,  stakes,  or,  whatever  material  could  be  found, 
wherewith  to  make  an  enclosure.  Some  valuable  lots,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek,  had  for  some  time  been  in  dispute,  as 
to  title  under  the  claim  law.  One  morning  the  peopV;  were 
greatly  surprised  to  find  these  lots  all  completely  enclosed —  the 
work  having  been  done  the  preceding  night.  While  the  business 
of  fencing  lots  was  earnestly  progressing,  news  came  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
thereupon  fencing  operations  suddenly  stopped  ;  the  people  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  to*  calculate  their  gains  and  losses. 

The  first  preliminary  survey  to  a  harbor,  was  made  by 
Capt.  Allen,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
in  the  summer  of  1837,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town.     Capt.  Allen  estimated  the  cost  of  building  a  harbor 
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at  $87,000.  In  the  year  1839,  Capt,  Cram,  of  the  U.  S.  T.  E., 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  made  a  harbor 
survey  at  Southport,  also  at  Pike  River  and  Racine.  The  Re- 
port of  the  surveys  and  estimates  of  Capt,  Cram,  was  officially 
published  in  January,  1840.  On  the  publication  of  this  Re- 
port, great  indignation  was  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Southport; 
as  it  estimated  the  con  struct  ion  of  a  harbor  at  the  south 
mouth  of  Pike  Creek  (Southport)  at  nearly  .$200,000,  and 
at  Pike  River  about  the  same  amount ;  while  at  Racine,  the 
cost  of  building  a  harbor  was  estimated  at  less  than  $50,000. 
Capt.  Cram  was,  at  this  time,  said  to  be  a  real  estate  owner  at 
Racine,  and  was  charged  with  a  deliberate  intent  of  prejudicing 
the  Department  at  Washington  unfavorably  to  a  harbor  appro- 
priation at  Southport. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  by  the  people  of  Southport,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1840,  to  devise  means  for  counteracting 
the  influence  of  Capt,  Cram's  Report.  Hitherto  much  jeal- 
ousy had  existed  between  the  property  holders  of  Southport 
and  Pike  River,  and  but  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween these  two  places;  but  the  Pike  River  people  looked 
upon  the  Report  of  Capt.  Cram  as  particularly  intended  to 
disparage  their  harbor  location, — hence,  on  this  occasion, 
they,  for  the  first  time,  joined  with  the  people  of  Southport,  to 
make  common  cause  against  a  Government  official,  who,  it 
was  believed,  had  conspired  against  the  interests  of  both  Pike 
River  and  Southport.  The  meeting  was  organized  early  in 
the  morning,  at  Seymour's  tavern,  continued  its  deliberations 
through  the  day,  and  did  not  finally  close  its  labors  until  late 
in  the  evening.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  passage 
of  resolutions,  strongly  condemning  Capt,  Cram,  and  express- 
ing a  determination  to  represent  the  unfairness  and  mischiev- 
ous intent  of  his  Report  to  the  War  Department,  and  demand 
his  removal  from  office.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Milwaukee,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place  in  the  effort  to  remove  Capt.  Gram  ;  it  be- 
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ing  understood  that  the  Mihvaukeeans  were  on  no  friendly 
terms  with  the  Captain.  These  resolutions,  which  breathed 
much  spirit  and  determination,  finally  ended,  as  such  matters 
often  do — in  smoke. 

In  March,  1840,  the  mechanics  of  South  port  held  several  spir- 
ited meetings,  and  entered  into  an  organization  to  build  a  har- 
bor by  subscriptions,  to  be  paid  in  installments  of  work  and 
money.  The  enterprise  was  zealously  discussed  for  several 
weeks,  but  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  mechanics  for  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude  was  found  to  be  quite  unsufficient, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  port  did  not  fail  to  petition  Con- 
gress every  year  for  an  appropriation  to  build  a  harbor,  besides 
employing  other  means  to  bring  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  subject.  In  January,  1842,  Gen.  D.  Hugunin  was  deputed 
to  proceed  to  Washington ;  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  believed,  would  gain  for  him 
a  favorable  hearing.  Other  individuals,  in  after  years,  were 
despatched  to  Washington  on  the  same  mission.  The  people, 
however,  were  doomed  to  disappointment  from  year  to  year; 
Congress  seemed  deaf  to  their  reasonable  demand,  and  very 
many  of  the  settlers,  who  had  relied  on  the  building  of  a  har- 
bor as  a  means  of  giving  permanent  value  to  real  estate,  became 
discouraged.,  Finally,  on  the  '25th  of  June,  1844,  intelligence 
came  that  an  appropriation  bill  had  passed,  granting  $12,500 
for  the  construction  of  a  harbor.  This  news  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  joy;  a  public  dinner  was  gotten  up,  speeches 
made,  toasts  drank,  accompanied  with  music  and  the  firing  of 
guns.  Real  estate,  which  had  for  some  time  been  depressed, 
suddenly  went  up;  many  new  buildings  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  the  business  activities  of  the  town  were  greatly 
revived. 

The  good  news  of  a  harbor  appropriation  had  its  invig- 
orating effect  only  a  few  weeks,  when  a  new  turn  wras  given 
to  affairs.    It  was  ascertained  that  Col.  Abert,  of  Washing- 
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ton,  who  was  designated  by  the  War  Department  to  locate  the 
harbor,  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation,  regard- 
ed the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  such,  as  to  make  it  discre- 
tionary with  him  to  locate  the  harbor  at  the  South  mouth  of 
Pike  Creek  (Southport),  or  at  Pike  River,  one  mile  North; 
moreover,  it  was  affirmed  that  Col.  Abort  had  been  heard  to 
express  the  determination  to  make  the  location  at  Pike  River. 
This  new  aspect  of  the  case,  very  naturally  created  a  great 
panic;  the  work  on  every  new  building,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, (store  of  J.  H.  Nichols,  corner  of  Main  and  Park  streets,) 
was  discontinued.  Many  improvements  which  had  been  com- 
menced, were  relinquished ;  real  estate  suddenly  fell;  many  were 
anxious  to  sell  out,  but  there  were  no  buyers.  The  destiny  of 
the  town  now  seemed  suspended  on  the  decision  of  Col.  Abort. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  Col.  Abert  arrived,  and  fixed  his  quar- 
ters at  Boardman's  tavern,  corner  of  Market  and  Exchange 
streets.  It  was  understood  his  decision  in  the  matter  would 
be  given  without  delay;  this  was  a  day  of  intense  anxi- 
ety to  every  lot  holder.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Col. 
Abort,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Hon.  C.  Durkee  and 
two  other  gentlemen ;  when  Mr.  Durkee  presented  him  with 
a  paper  which  he  desired  him  to  read.*  Col.  Abert  took  the 
paper  and  looked  it  over,  seemingly  with  much  attention.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  waiting  upon  the  Colonel,  watched 
his  countenance  with  anxious  interest  ;  a  decision  was  pend- 
ing which  would  settle  the  question,  whether  Southport  was 
to  be,  or  not  to  be.  At  length  Col.  Abort  said,  "Mr.  Durkee, 
do  you  know  the  statements  contained  in  this  paper  to  be  cor- 
rect V  Mr.  Durkee  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "Then," 
said  Col.  Abert,  "there  is  no  alternative,  the  location  for  the 

♦The  paper  given  to  Col.  Abert,  called  his  attention  to  facts,  which 
very  naturally  might  have  escaped  his  attention.  People  abroad,  often 
labored  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  distinction  between  Pike 
River  and  Pike  Creek.  There  was  a  phrase  put  into  the  act,  especially 
designed  to  apply  the  appropriation  to  the  South  mouth  of  Pike  Creek, 
but  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  construed  by  any  one  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  two  places.  M.  P. 
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harbor  must  bo  fixed  at  the  South  mouth  of  Pike  Creek."  The 
news  of  Col.  Abert's  decision  spread  rapidly  through  the  town, 
and  was  received  with  expressions  of  delight.  The  next  day 
the  sound  of  the  saw  and  the  hammer  again  began  to  be  heard, 
and  every  department  of  business  proceeded  with  more  than 
usual  energy. 

In  March,  1845,  another  appropriation,  of  $15,000,  was 
obtained  from  Congress.  Since  that  period,  the  work  on  the 
harbor  has  been  prosecuted,  more  or  less  every  year,  by  money 
borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  corporation,  and  by  tax  levied 
on  the  real  estate  of  the  town. 

Newspapers 

The  establishment  of  a  newspaper  began  to  be  agitated  in  the 
summer  of  1839;  in  the  following  winter,  there  was  much 
excitement  on  the  subject,  arising  from  the  rival  feeling 
between  the  people  of  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  and  those 
on  the  south  side.  The  south  side  claimed  the  location  of 
the  press  on  the  ground  of  having  the  greatest  population. 
The  north  side  claimed  it,  because  it  had  more  wealth  and 
business  influence  to  sustain  a  press.  In  January,  1840, 
Judge  Bullen  proposed  to  guarantee  to  Hon.  C.  O.  Sholes, 
five  hundred  subscribers,  and  a  sufficient  support,  provided 
he  would  establish  a  paper  on  the  north  side.  This  raised  a 
storm ;  the  south  side  people  called  a  meeting,  and  resolved 
not  to  patronize  the  proposed  paper.  In  the  meantime,  the 
interests  of  the  south  side  continued  to  strengthen,  and  in 
June,  1840,  the  "jSouthport  Telegraph  "  edited  by  C.  La- 
tham Sholes,  and  M.  Frank,  was  established.  Hi  is  paper 
has  ever  since  that  time,  continued  its  regular  weekly  issues, 
and  is  now,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  the  State.  The  north  side  did  not,  however,  abandon  t lie 
idea  of  a  newspaper,  and  in  September,  1841,  a  paper  called 
the  'cS<mthport  American''  was  established  on  that  side  of 
the  creek,  edited  by  K.  P.  Dowst.    It  continued  to  bo  pub- 
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lished  on  that  side,  until  the  mercantile  and  other  business  was 
mostly  transferred  to  the  south  side,  when  the  paper  was  also 
removed  to  the  south  side. 

Visit  of  General  Dodge 

Although  the  town  continued  to  increase  steadily  in  popula- 
tion after  its  first  settlement,  yet  during  the  first  five  or  six 
years,  it  received  but  few  accessions  of  men  of  wealth ;  the 
people  were  mostly  possessed  of  only  moderate  means.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  resources  for  fashionable  display,  up  to  1841, 
the  occasion  of  Gen.  Dodge  visiting  the  place,  may  be  mentioned. 
It  was  announced  that  he  would  visit  South  port  on  the  12th  of 
July;  the  fame  of  the  General  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  West  as  a  frontier  warrior  of  many  years  service,  and  epe- 
"cially  as  the  hero  of  the  "Sauk  War,"  or  "Sauk  Fuss/'  as  the 
waggish  ones  were  wont  to  call  it.  All  the  available  vehicles 
and  horses  in  the  place,  were  brought  into  requisition  on  this 
occasion,  to  enable  the  people  to  go  out  to  meet  him.  This 
equipage  consisted  of  three  lumber  wagons,  one  open  carriage 
on  wooden  springs,  besides  five  indifferent  horses  for  single 
riders.  As  the  General  was  to  come  from  Racine,  and  the  road 
being  unfit  for  carriages,  the  Racine  people  procured  a  lighter 
boat,  in  which  the  General  and  a  few  citizens  of  that  place,  were 
towed  by  two  horses  along  the  beach  of  the  Lake.  The  South- 
port  procession,  with  the  wagons  and  horses  before  mentioned, 
proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  Washington  Island,  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  famed  warrior.  As  soon  as  the  boat  hove  in 
sight  in  which  were  the  General  and  his  companions,  a  speckled 
bandana  handkerchief 'was  raised  on  a  stick  by  one  of  the 
Southport  party — this  was  the  signal  of  patriotic  welcome, 
and  was  followed  by  three  hearty  cheers.  The  General  was 
assisted  into  Deacon  Whitney's  wooden  spring  carriage  before 
mentioned,  which  was  considered  the  best  vehicle  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march, 
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making  a  long  circuit  through  the  brush,  over  the  surveyed  part 
of  the  village ;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Gen- 
eral improvements  already  made  in  the  town,  but  to  impress 
him,  and  the  Racine  visitors,  of  the  magnitude  of  what  was  to  be. 
The  procession  at  length  reached  Whitney's  Temperance  House, 
a  respectable  building  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  situate  on 
Hain  street.  Here  quite  a  crowd  of  people  had  collected  from 
the  adjoining  country — many  having  come  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  to  see  the  great  Indian  flogger.  At  this  point,  the  Gen- 
eral was  formally  introduced  to  the  peoplei,  when  he  made  a 
short  speech,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  set  speech  the 
General  ever  made  to  any  assemblage  of  people,  except  to  his 
soldiery  on  the  tented  field. 

The  history  of  Kenosha,  subsequent  to  the  early  events 
hero  chronicled — its  advancement  in  population,  wealth,  pub- 
lic improvement  and  educational  enterprise,  are  too  well 
known,  and  of  too  modem  a  date,  to  make  so  soon  an  appro- 
priate chapter  for  the  State  Historical  Society's  publication. 
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First  Settlement  of  Kenosha 


By  Wallace  Mygatt 

In  treating  of  the  first  settlement  of  a  place  that  has  after- 
wards grown  to  be  one  of  some  importance,  many  little  inci- 
dents acquire  interest,  if  not  significance,  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  incipient  period  of  the  existence  of  that  place. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  we  sometimes  listen  with  interest 
to  an  account  of  the  youthful  performances  of  a  man  of  prom- 
inence, not  that  these  performances  are  anywise  remarkable, 
except  as  being  connected  with  one  whose  after  life  has  given 
interest  to  all  such  particulars. 

So,  also,  where  two  armies  have  engaged  in  hostilities,  in- 
cidents and  facts,  that  would  not  under  ordinary  circumstances 
demand  a  moment's  consideration,  become  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  adverted  to  with  manifest  interest  in  connection 
with  the  main  event. 

So,  indeed,  do  all  human  events  that  are  attended  with  any 
considerable  results,  interest  our  minds  in  looking  after  the 
minor,  as  well  as  the  more  marked,  particulars. 

Assuming  that  Kenosha  has  obtained  sufficient  present  and 
prospective  importance  to  give  interest  to  some  of  the  minor 
details  of  her  infancy,  it  may  not  be  considered  inappropriate 
to  speak  of  some  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  place, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be  thought  too  trivial 
to  call  for  even  a  passing  notice. 
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John  Bullen,  Esq.,  as  the  representative  of  a  number  of 
individuals  of  Oswego  county,  ST.  Y.,  who  desired  to  emigrate 
to  the  West,  arrived  at  Kenosha,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  day  of 
June,  1835.  With  Mr.  Bullen  came  also  Messrs.  Edwin  C. 
Hart,  William  Bullen,  and  C.  W.  Turner ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  Messrs.  Hudson  Bacon,  Gardner  Wilson,  and  Cephas  Weed, 
part  of  whom  were  associated  with  Mr.  Bullen  in  looking  up 
a  location,  and  a  part,  perhaps,  of  the  number  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  look  up  a  new  home  for  themselves  on 
their  own  individual  account.  These  were  the  first  white  men 
who  were  known  to  have  visited  the  place.  Mr.  Bullen,  and 
iiis  associates,  soon  determined  to  make  Kenosha  the  point  of 
location.  They  had  with  them,  however,  no  tc-:'ls  with  which 
to  construct  even  a  temporary  shelter,  and,  consequently,  they 
encamped  for  several  days  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
in  what  is  iioav  the  second  ward  of  the  city.  They  were  also 
destitute  of  cooking  implements,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  who  did  the 
duties  of  steward  on  that  occasion,  dug  a  trench  with  his  knife 
in  the  body  of  a  fallen  tree,  into  which  he  placed  the  meat  and 
other  articles  of  food  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fire,  and 
from  that  trench  the  party  severally  helped  themselves  to  food. 

At  this  time  there  were  three  or  four  Indian  villages  within 
a  range  of  three  miles  of  the  place,  but  the  principal  one  of 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Pike  creek,  opposite 
the  present  Lake  Shore  Railroad  bridge.  This  village  was 
mainly  built  on  the  creek  bottom,  and  extended  for  some  dis- 
tance on  that  stream.  The  land  now  embraced  in  fractional 
block  sixty-nine,  was  the  focus  and  centre  of  this  Indian 
Metropolis.  There  were  also  upon  the  Island,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  graves  of,  Indians,  on  two  of  which  the  Indians  had 
erected  poles,  that  were  painted,  and  from  the  top  of  one  of 
these  poles  was  still  to  be  seen  a  white  flag,  the  ample  folds 
of  which  were  waved  by  the  breeze.  In  close  proximity 
to  these  graves,  were  the  bodies  of  two  Indians  that  were  set 
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in  the  ground,  in  a  standing  or  upright  posture,  and  all  of 
their  bodies  above  their  waists,  protruded  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  progress  of  decay  had  already  deprived  one 
of  the  bodies  of  its  head.  In  the  same  vicinity  also,  it  was 
found  that  the  Indians  had  split  open  a  part  of  a  body  of  a 
tree  of  suitable  length,  dug  out  the  inside  of  the  same,  and  placed 
in  it  the  remains  of  an  Indian,  and  then  withed  the  parts  care- 
fully together,  and  elevated  the  whole  into  the  top  of  a  tree, 
hoDing  thereby,  no  doubt,  to  shorten  the  journey  of  their  brother 
to  the  "better  world." 

There  are  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  Kenosha  was  at  one  time  the  resort  of  one  or 
more  tribes  of  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  arrow 
heads.  Block  number  eighty,  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  second 
ward,  appears  to  have  been  the  place  selected  for  this  Indian 
A  rmory,  for  upon  these  grounds  large  deposits  of  finished  and 
unfinished  arrow  heads,  have  been  found.  Excavations  had 
been  made  in  the  ground,  which,  after  being  filled  with  these 
implements  of  warfare  and  the  chase,  were  covered  first  with 
bark,  and  then  with  the  original  sward,  or  by  rolling  on  to  them 
large  boulders.  As  many  as  six  quarts  of  arrow  heads  have 
been  taken  out  of  one  of  .  these  places  of  deposit.  In  the  same 
vicinity,  Messrs.  Hannahs  brothers,  in  making  some  excava- 
tions in  the  engine  room  of  their  nouring-mill,  found  a  stone 
battle-axe,  which,  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  William  II.  Hannahs, 
I  am  permitted  to  forward  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  as 
a  present  from  him.  The  materials,  however,  of  which  the 
arrow  heads  and  other  implements  were  made,  must  have  been 
mainly  brought  over  from  the  Island,  as,  at  no  other  place  could 
the  proper  stone  be  found,  in  the  same  abundance,  or  indeed,  of 
the  same  quality. 

The  first  double  teams  that  came  to  Kenosha,  arrived  on 
Sunday,  June  21st,  1835.  There  were  two  wagons,  to  one  of 
which  was  attached  a  span  of  horses,  and  to  the  other  three 
yoke  of  oxen.    With  those  teams  came  Mrs.  Gardner  Wil- 
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son,  Jonathan  Pierce,  Orrin  Jerome  and  Nelson  Gatlifi.  On 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  these  teams,  the  party  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  building  where  Main  and  Union  streets  now 
intersect  each  other,  in  the  second  ward.  This  was  the  first 
building  put  up  in  Kenosha ;  but  the  building  more  nearly  re- 
sembled an  Indian  wigwam  than  a  habitation  for  civilized  men. 
The  main  sides  were  laid  up  with  what  might  be  more  properly 
called  poles  than  logs,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  bark.  The 
floor  was  also  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the  roof. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  the  first  white  woman  who  lived  at 
Kenosha,  used  one  of  the  wagons  for  her  sleeping  apartment, 
for  the  first  two  weeks  after  her  arrival,  and  cooked  for  the 
party  in  the  open  air.  The  table  was  made  of  split  logs,  and  the 
cooking  and  other  furniture  was  all  nearly  of  the  same  primitive 
character  as  the  table. 

For  the  purpose  of  marking  the  bounds  of  the  Company's 
claim,  on  the  north,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  something  that 
would  have  the  appearance  of  an  enclosure,  and  accordingly  an 
enclosure  was  commenced  on  the  25th,  and  completed  on  the 
28th  day  of  June.  The  enclosure  commenced  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Lake,  on  Pike  creek,  and  termin- 
ated on  the  Lake  at  Pike  river,  making  a  distance  altogether 
of  something  over  a  mile.  It  was  constructed  by  falling  trees 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  route,  wherever  trees  could  be  found 
standing  in  the  proper  position,  and  by  drawing  and  carrying 
on  the  bodies  of  fallen  trees  and  brush.  The  time  from  the 
28th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  July,  was  occupied  in  marking  and 
defining,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  outlines  of  claims  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  west. 

The  harbor  at  Kenosha,  as  is  known  to  all  who  have  visit- 
ed the  place,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  having  two  out- 
lets into  the  Lake,  one  distant  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  other.    The  harbor  also  receives  a  small  tributary, 
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from  the  north-west,  called  Pike  creek.  The  estuary  which 
forms  the  principal  harbor,  surrounds  a  piece  of  land,  on  all 
sides  except  on  the  east,  and  on  the  east  the  land  borders  on 
the  Lake,  thus  forming  an  Island.  This  Island  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Company,  in  establishing  the  limits  of  their 
claims. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  July,  Mr.  Bullen  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  log  house,  on  the  Lake  shore,  about  fifty  rods  north 
of  the  northern  outlet  of  the  harbor.  In  1836,  this  building, 
with  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoining,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
James  Ri.  Beard,  who  then  commenced  manufacturing  brick. 
The  log  house,  after  being  occupied  for  a  period  of  about  twelve 
years,  was  supplanted  by  one  of  greater  durability  and  preten- 
sion. 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  Mr.  Samuel  Resique  arrived  at 
Kenosha,  and  to  use  a  squatter  phrase,  jumped  the  Island.  Mr. 
Resique  brought  with  him  a  number  of  brothers  by  the  name 
of  Woodbridge,  and  others,  and  lie  accordingly  had  quite  a 
formidable  force  to  sustain  him  in  holding  possession.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  the  first  dispute  about  the  right  of 
property  that  had  occurred  at  this  place.  But  the  dispute, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  cause  some  disturbance,  was 
finally  amicably  settled,  and  Mr.  Resique  retained  a  portion  of 
the  Island,  either  by  purchase  or  by  some  other  compromise. 
After  camping  on  the  Island  for  about  two  weeks,  Mr.  Resique 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  log  house,  and  shortly  after  com- 
pleting it,  opened  it  as  a  tavern.  Although  the  accommoda- 
tions that  a  public  house  is  supposed  to  hold  forth,  were  not  in 
much  requisition  at  that  e'arly  day,  yet  the  "Resique  House" 
became,  after  a  time,  quite  noted  as  a  public  inn. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Resique  jumped  the  Island,  Mr. 
Gardner  Wilson  commenced  the  erection  of  a  log  house  on 
the  Lake  shore,  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  Island.  This  was 
the  third  building  put  up.  This  building  was  occupied  for 
several  years  by  Mr.  Wilson,  when  he  moved  back  East. 
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The  last  vestige  of  the  Wilson  house,  and  also  of  the  "Reslque 
House/'  have  long  since  disappeared.  Not  a  stone,  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  an  indentation  of  the  soil,  marks  the  former  founda- 
tions of  these  buildings,  once  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
place. 

Mr.  Bullen,  on  behalf  of  the  Company  which  he  represented, 
commenced  putting  up  a  log  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  hab- 
bor,  about  the  middle  of  July.  This  was  the  first  building  put 
up  on  that  side  of  the  harbor,  and  it  stood  on  what  is  laid  down 
in  the  city  map,  at  the  present  time,  as  lot  one,  block  four,  in 
the  first  ward.  The  building  was  put  up  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  claim.  A  day  or  two  after  this  building  was  com- 
menced, Mr.  Timothy  Wnodridge  commenced  putting  up  a 
small  log  shanty,  a  few  rods  south,  and  on  what  is  now  called 
block  five,  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  the  claim.  He  finished 
his  building,  but  abandoned  any  pretension  to  the  claim. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Mr.  Bacon  put  up  a  log  house 
near  his  present  residence,  on  block  eighty,  in  the  second  ward; 
and  on  the  29th  of  July,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pierce  commenced  hew- 
ing the  timber  for  the  first  frame  building;  but  after  the  frame 
had  been  completed,  owing  to  some  apprehensions  that  a  claim 
the  Company  had  made  about  one  mile  north-west,  would 
be  jumped,  the  timbers  were  transferred  to  that  claim  and  put 
up. 

The  place  was  destined,  however,  not  to  be  long  without  a 
frame  building,  and  accordingly  another  frame  was  com- 
menced in  the  first  part  of  August,  which  was  put  up  on  the 
Lake  shore,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor.  This  building 
stood  on  what  is  now  called  lot  four,  block  four,  in  the  first 
ward.  It  was  built  for  Mr.  John  Bullen,  and  was  used  by 
him  for  a  store,  and  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  place. 

The  first  cargo  of  any  kind  that  was  ever  landed  at  Keno- 
sha, arrived  on  the  10th  day  of  .July,  1835.    It  consisted  of 
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50,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  lumber  had  been  bought  at  She- 
boygan, for  Mr.  Eullen,  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  M.  It  was 
thrown  into  the  Lake,  and  lloated  ashore  in  rafts.  The  next 
arrival  by  Lake  at  Kenosha,  was  a,  part  of  a  cargo  of  merchan- 
dize, also  for  Mr.  Eullen.  These  goods  were  shipped  by  way  of 
Oswego  and  the  Lakes,  and  arrived  at  Kenosha  in  August  of 
that  year.  The  arrival  of  this  stock  of  goods  dates  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  mercantile  establishment  in  Kenosha. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  August,  no  religions  meetings  had 
been  held  at  Kenosha ;  but  about  that  time  Mr.  Jonathan  Pierce, 
and  Mr.  Austin  Kellogg,  both  strangers  to  each  other,  happen- 
ing to  meet  on  the  Island,  agreed,  in  the  course  of  five  minutes 
conversation,  to  call  a  religious  meeting  for  the  Sabbath  next 
ensuing,  and  which  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the  log 
building,  on  the  Lake  shore,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor, 
that  was  first  put  on  that  side.  There  were  present  at  that  meet- 
ing twenty-eight  persons,  of  whom  twenty-one  spoke  at  more 
or  less  length.  During  most  of  the  year  1S3G,  the  religious 
meetings  were  all  held  at  the  house  of  William  Eullen,  on  the 
Island.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1837,  a  block  build- 
ing was  put  up  on  South  Main  street,  and  near  the  present  mar- 
ket square,  for  a  school  house  and  a  place  of  worship,  free  to  all 
denominations;  and  in  1839,  a  frame  building,  of  considerable 
size,  was  erected  in  the  second  ward  for  an  academy,  and  a  place 
of  worship,  also  free  to  all  denominations.  During  these  years 
no  regular  clergymen  were  employed,  but  services  were  per- 
formed by  itinerant  and  missionary  preachers,  and  when  no  cler- 
gymen were  present,  prominent  members  of  the  church  read  ser- 
mons from,  a  printed  VD'lume.  II.  II.  Doming  and  Eev.  Abner 
Barlow,  also  preached  at  Kenosha  frequently. 

In  1840,  the  Methodist  Society  built  the  first  church  edifice 
that  was  erected  at  Kenosha.  This  building  originally  stood 
in  the  centre  of  Main  street,  at  that  point  where  it  intersects 
with  Kenosha  street,  and  fronted  north.    In  1855  this  church 
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was  moved  south  of  this  original  site,  about  twenty  rods,  and 
fronts  on  the  park. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1840,  a  Bible  Society  was  first 
organized  at  Kenosha. 

In  1843,  the  Congregational  Society  built  a  respectable 
sized  church  on  lot  four,  block  eighty-four,  in  the  second 
ward,  which  ten  years  after  they  moved  into  the  first  ward,  and 
located  on  lot  four,  block  thirty-four.  Lot  four,  block  eighty- 
four,  however,  seemed  destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
and  accordingly,  we  now  find  a  neat  but  unpretending  German 
Protestant  church  occupying  the  ground  left  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Congregational  edifice.  The  Baptist  Society  also 
erected  a  handsome  church  in  the  same  year  that  the  Congrega- 
tional church  was  built.  A  few  years  later,  the  Episcopal  So- 
ciety also  erected  a  small  but  neat  church,  in  the  first  ward.  In 
1845,  the  Irish  Catholics  built  a  brick  churchy  of  good  size  and 
proportions,  in  the  third  ward. 

In  1848,  a  new  religious  denomination  was  inaugurated  at 
Kenosha,  by  Messrs,  C.  L.  Sholes,  H.  O.  Train,  Sheldon  Fish, 
and  others.  It  was  called  the  "Excelsior  Church,7'  and 
it  was  claimed  to  be  founded  upon  purely  democratic  princi- 
ples. Whatever  a  man's  religious  opinions  were,  it  was  no 
bar  to  his  admission  into  this  church.  Indeed,  it  invited  to- 
gether the  most  discordant  elements ;  and  each  one  regularly 
attending,  had  the  right  to  advocate  with  perfect  freedom, 
whatever  doctrine  he  may  have  chanced  to  hold.  All  classes, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  here  met 
upon  one  common  platform.  Such  discordant  materials  could 
not  long  mingle  in  harmony  together,  and  this  church,  after 
two  years  duration,  added  another  proof  to  the  many  that 
had  gone  before  it,  that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Rev.  William  Alanson, 
Episcopal,  resigned  his  charge  of  the  "Mission  at  Southport 
and  parts  adjacent/'  on  the  27th  of  March,  1843. 
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In  the  first  part  of  September,  1835,  three  northern  tribes 
of  Indians,  on  their  way  home  from  a  payment  at  Chicago, 
encountered  a  north-east  storm  when  opposite  Kenosha,  and 
were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  make  the  land,  and  dis- 
continue their  progress.  They  effected  their  landing  on  the 
Island.  The  Lake  shore  side  of  the  Island  presented  a  lively 
and  animated  scene.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  Indians 
were  landing  simultaneously,  and  drawing  their  bark  canoes 
upon  the  beach.  The  canoes  were  strewn  upon  the  beach  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Island.  After  the  Indians  had 
drawn  out  and  secured  their  boats,  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  Island.  Among  them  were  to  be  seen  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions. The  old  Indian  upon  whose  brow  was  to  be  seen 
"wrinkled  care" — the  aged  and  motherly  squaw — the  middle 
aged,  and  the  young  and  athletic  Indian  lads,  and  the  Indian 
maidens,  dressed  in  their  holiday  garments;  and  there  was  also 
not  wanting  a  liberal  supply  of  young  "Native  Americans." 
All  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  Indian  government,  chiefs, 
prophets,  and  medicine  men,  were  also  present  with  their  re- 
spective tribes. 

Seeing  no  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
the  few  settlers  then  at  Kenosha,  lay  down  the  first  night  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  quiet  slumber  and  repose  ;  but 
soon  after  midnight,  they  were  awakened  by  a  terrible  howling 
and  hooting  among  the  Indians,  and  they  went  directly  over 
to  the  Island,  to  ascertain  the  occasion  of  such  a  sudden  tumult. 
They  soon  learned  from  the  Indians  that  one  of  their  number 
had  died,  and  that  the  noise  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing any  Kvil  Spirit  from,  entering  into,  or  in  anywise  interfer- 
ing with  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

These  tribes  of  Indians  remained  on  the  Island  fur  a  period 
of  three  weeks,  before  the  weather  became  sufficiently 
settled  to  embark  their  canoes  on  the  Lake.  The  hunters  of 
each  tribe,  went  out  every  day,  killing  and  bringing  in  game, 
and  the  Indian  women  went  frequently  to  dig  a  root  of  which 
27 
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they  made  a  soup.  These  roots,  or  Indian  potatoes,  as  they 
might  be  called,  they  dug  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  in  the  second 
ward,  near  the  old  tavern,  called  the  "Adam  Schend  place/' 
which  is  a  little  west  and  north  of  the  present  free  school  house. 

It  required  no  small  amount  of  food  to  supply  such  a  body 
of  Indians,  and  the  hunters  soon  thinned  out  the  game  to  such 
an  extent,  that  sufficient  could  not  be  obtained  to  supply  the 
tribes,  and  the  Indians  began  to  suffer  from  want.  While 
game  was  plenty,  the  Indians  had  shown  no  disposition  to  inter- 
fere with  the  property  of  the  settlers ;  but  it  is  said  that  "hunger 
knows  no  law,"  and  the  Indians  at  last  appear  to  have  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  the  same  general  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bacon,  previous  to  this  time,  had  built  a  log  house,  about 
ten  rods  south-east  from  the  first  building  put  up  at  Kenosha, 
and  had  received  his  family  and  got  into  it,  but  had  left  in  the 
original  building,  one  full  barrel  of  flour,  and  another  barrel 
about  half  filled  with  the  same  material.  The  Indians,  now 
suffering  the  extremes  of  hunger,  detailed  a  detachment  of 
their  warriors,  and  sent  them  across  to  the  last  named  building 
to  obtain  food,  by  stealth  or  violence.  The  detachment,  of 
eight  or  ten,  formed  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  building,  and 
stood  erect,  with  their  arms  folded  across  their  breasts,  with 
their  guns  in  their  hands,  while  one  of  their  number  went  into 
the  building,  and  took  the  partly  filled  barrel  of  flour  on  his 
back,  and  walked  off.  Mr.  Bacon  observing  all  these  move- 
ments, pursued  the  Indians,  and  recovered  his  flour;  not,  how- 
ever, without  overcoming  a  dogged  and  almost  detenu ined 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  not  to  give  it  up.  During 
all  this  time,  the  armecl  Indians  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 

building,  stood  like  lifeless,  motionless  statues. 

The  settlers,  moved  by  sympathy  for  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  Indians,  drove  an  ox,  on  the  following  day, 
over  to  the  Island,  which  they  slaughtered  and  divided  in 
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small  pieces  among  them.  The  Indians,  in  many  eases,  threw 
down  pieces  of  money  as  they  received  pieces  of  meat,  although 
not  called  upon  to  do  so.  They  greedily  devoured  all  parts  of 
the  ox,  not  excepting  the  hide. 

Mr.  Jason  Lothrop,  who  while  living  E>ast,  had  been  many 
years  a  Baptist  minister,  and  afterward  a  school  teacher,  was 
next  found,  in  September,  1835,  in  the  "Far  West,"  engaged, 
in  keeping  boarding-house  at  Kenosha.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  of  some  eccentricity  of  character.  Hav- 
ing no  part  of  his  family  with  him,  he  had  necessarily  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  which  pertain  to  such  an  establishment,  such, 
as  cooking,  washing,  and  general  housewifery,  and  also  the 
accustomed  duties  of  "host."  Notwithstanding  the  Elder  was 
a  man  of  fine  education,  and  of  more  than  average  natural 
abilities,  and  had  been  accustomed  at  one  time  of  his  life  to 
elegance  of  living,  and  for  these  reasons,  not  familiar  with 
such  avocations ;  yet  he  performed  all  the  diversified  offices 
which  his  new  occupation  demanded,  with  aptness  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  with  good  address  in  another. 

After  the  organization  of  a  Baptish  church  at  Kenosha,  Elder 
Lothrop  was  employed  for  several  years  as  its  minister,  but 
disagreeing  with  his  congregation  upon  some  cardinal  points 
of  doctrine,  he  became  disengaged  from  the  church,  and  after- 
wards withdrew  himself  almost  wholly  from  society. 

In  this  month,  also,  (Sept.  1835,)  the  first  wedding  took 
place.  The  bridegroom  was  Mr.  Nelson  Lay,  and  the  bride 
Miss  Marietta,  daughter,  of  Waters  Towslee.  Mr.  Bullen, 
who  then  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  Peace,  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  performed  the  marriage 
ceremonies. 

On  the  10  th  day  of  May,  1836,  the  schooner  Van  Bur  en, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bullen,  arrived  at  Kenosha  with  a  cargo  of 
provisions  and  seed.  This  was  the  first  cargo  of  provisions 
that  had  been  received  at  Kenosha.  During  the  winter  of 
1835-36,  provisions  had  been  brought  on  pack  horses  from 
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Chicago,  to  some  extent,  for  the  supply  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  cargo  superseded  the  further  necessity  of  such 
a  tedious  and  expensive  method  of  obtaining  supplies. 

The  anniversary  of  our  Independence  was  first  celebrated 
at  Kenosha  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830.  The  performance  took 
place  on  the  Island,  and  as  this  was  the  first  time  on  which 
that  day  had  been  observed  in  this  then  new  place,  all  ages 
and  sexes  turned  out  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  One  team, 
of  twenty  yoke  of  oxen,  carrying  various  flags  and  devices, 
came  in  from  an  adjoining  town.  Elder  Lothrop  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  delivered  an  appropriate  address.  Mr. 
To  boy,  who  then  kept  the  "Resique  House/'  served  the  proper 
refreshments. 

Hiram  Towslee,  son  of  Waters  Towslee,  was  drowned  in  the 
harbor  in  this  month,  (duly,  1880.)  This  is  noted  from  its 
being  the  first  death  that  took  place  at  Kenosha.  During  the 
summer  of  1835,  Miss  Mary  Ay er,  daughter  of  Elbridge  G. 
xVyer,  was  born  at  Kenosha.  This  is  also  noted  from  the  fact, 
that  she  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  place. 

Mr.  George  Kimball,  born  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States, 
emigrating  to  Canada,  where  he  advocated  liberal  political 
sentiments  too  freely  to  suit  the  Government,  and  for  that 
reason  was  in  effect  banished  from  the  Provinces,  arrived  at 
Kenosha  in  the  summer  of  1830,  and  purchased  eighty  acres 
of  land  of  the  Emigration  Company,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  have  obtained 
at  the  time,  it  is  now  manifest  that  Mr.  Kimball  evinced  liber- 
ality and  good  foresight  in  the  disposal  of  his  lands.  lie  had 
a  certain  sturdiness  and  independence  of  character,  which 
rendered  him  unpopular  wilh  some,  and  for  that  reason  he 
was  once  defeated  when  candidate  for  President  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  also  again  when  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Kimball  had  no  disguises  to  cover  up  his  views, 
or  compromises  of  them  to  make,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
political  field. 
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Hon.  Charles  Durkee,  now  U.  S.  Senator,  also  arrived  at 
Kenosha  in  the  summer  of  1830,  and  bought  lands  next  south 
and  adjoining  to  the  lands  of  Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Durkeo 
evinced  great  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  his  lands,  and  was 
also  for  many  years  prominent  in  every  useful  enterprise. 
He  has  left  the  evidence  of  his  industry  in  every  part  of  the 
place,  having  built  mure  buildings  than  any  other  individual 
in  Kenosha.  He  went  from  Kenosha  a  member  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  that  convened  in  Wisconsin.  Kenosha 
county  Avas  not  then  organized,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Milwaukee. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1837,  the  steamboat  Detroit  was 
wrecked  at  Kenosha.  She  had  on  her  upper  deck  a  protuber- 
ance called  a  ladies  cabin,  which  was  about  twelve  by  sixteen 
feet  in  size.  This  ladies  cabin  was  bought  by  William 
Seymour,  and  placed  on  lot  one,  block  fourteen,  on  the  har- 
bor. It  w7as  first  occupied  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  Hobbs,  who  divided  it  into  two  apartments,  the  front 
of  which  he  used  as  a  barber's  shop,  and  the  back  apartment 
for  telling  fortunes.  In  the  double  capacity  of  barber  and 
fortune-teller,  he  managed  to  make  a  living  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  one  class,  and  from  the  credulity  of  another.  'Soon 
after,  however,  the  ladies  cabin  was  opened  as  a  medical  office 
and  botanical  drug  store,  by  an  ignorant  pretender,  who  called 
himself  Dr.  McGonegal.  The  Doctor  could  be  heard  after 
midnight,  pounding  up  roots,  and  days  he  drove  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  highways,  a  small  lean  horse,  hitched  to 
a  heavy,  one-horse,  Lumber  wagon,  in  the  hind  end  of  which, 
ho  usually  had  several  bundles  of  roots,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
in  sight  of  those  he  might  pass.  In  the  course  of  two  years, 
however,  the  place  became  too  much  "settled  up"  to  suit  the 
Doctor.  Other  physicians,  wdiose  theories  and  practice  he 
looked  upon  with  disgust,  had  come  in,  and  Daniel  McGon- 
egal, M.  D.,  left  Kenosha,  with  a  full  determination,  if  there 
was  such  a  place  as  the  "Far  West,"  he  would  find  it. 
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In  the  winter  of  1838,  the  entire  business  establishments  of 
the  place,  (with  the  exception  of  a  block  tavern,  on  Main  street, 
kept  by  Dea.  IT.  Whitney,)  were  situated  on  Lake  and  Pearl 
streets.  There  were  four  mercantile  establishments,  to  wit: 
Hale  &  Bullen,  Francis  Quarles,  B.  IT.  Deming,  and  William 
Bullen  &  Co.,  all  situated  on  Lake  street,  north  of  Pearl.  The 
post  office  was  kept  in  the  store  of  William  Bullen  &  Co.  On 
Pearl  street  was  located  the  Kenosha  Cepee  House*  kept  by 
J.  IT.  Boardman,  a  blacksmith  shop  by  David  Crossit,  a  tailor 
shop  by  Philander  Dodge,  a  boot  shop  by  Nathan  Dye,  and 
R.  B.  Winsor  had  a  shop  in  which  he  manufactured  harness, 
or  window  sash,  and  doors,  in  such  proportions  as  the  wants  of 
his  customers  demanded.  Mr.  Dye,  who  made  it  a  rule  to 
make  no  pretensions  that  were  not  substantially  warranted  by 
facts,  not  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  article  they  would 
obtain  at  his  shop,  put  no  other  letters  on  his  sign  board  except 
those  composing  the  two  words,  '"'Coarse  Boots."  But  the 
business  of  boot  making  was  but  little  in  unison  with  Mr.  Dr. 
Dye's  taste  or  inclination.  Singing,  and  teaching  others  to 
sing,  were  his  peculiar  delight.  It  mattered  not  how  pressing 
the  work  in  his  shop  might  be,  he  would  gather  into  it  all  the 
little  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and  practice  them  in  his 
favorite  pursuit. 

Hon.  Samuel  Hale,  since  widely  known  as  an  enterprising 
and  successful  business  man,  and  also  in  political  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  then  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  under  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory. 

The  population  of  Kenosha  at  that  time  was  two  hundred. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to 
grant  a  special  pre-emption  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Kenosha.    The  main  features  of  the  bill 

*We  learn  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  that  Kenosha  was  the  Indian 
name  for  Pike,  and  ce-pee,  or  se-pee,  is  the  common  Aboriginal  desig- 
nation for  creek  or  river — hence,  in  plain  English,  the  Pike  Creek 
House.  L.  C.  D. 
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were,  that  no  one  individual  could  enter  more  than  ten  acres 
— the  price  of  the  land  was  fixed  at  $100  an  acre,  the  money 
to  be  used  in  improving  the  harbor.  It  was  supposed  that  any 
one  who  had  ten  acres  enclosed  at  the  time  of  the  final  passage 
of  the  act,  would  obtain  a  pre-emption.  This  circumstance 
led  to  more  or  less  alarm  among  the  owners  of  real  estate,  lest 
they  might,  by  some  fraud,  lose  a  portion  of  their  lands;  and 
the  uneasiness  felt  was  not  a  little  increased  by  reports,  that 
obtained  currency,  that  parties  outside  the  limits  were  prepar- 
ing materials  for  making  enclosures.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, a  public  meeting  was  called,  and  after  proper  delibera- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that  all  parties  should  turn  out  and  split 
rails,  and  make  a  general  enclosure  ;  consecpiently  all  the  avail- 
able inhabitants  of  the  place  were  engaged  for  the  next  several 
days  in  splitting  rails  in  all  parts  of  the  corporation;  but  the 
bill  being  defeated  in  Congress,  the  enclosure  was  not  made. 

The  4th  of  July,  IS 38,  was  celebrated  at  the  Kenosha  Cepee 
House. 

In  1839,  the  principal  mercantile  establishments,  before 
mentioned,  were  transposed  from  the  south  to  the  north  side 
of  the  harbor.  The  post  office  was  also  removed  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  locality,  and  the  Wisconsin  House,  also  on 
the  north  side,  was  opened  as  a  tavern,  and  was  also  the  "stage 
house."  The  object  was  to  transfer  the  business  of  the  place 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side,  which  was  measurably  accom- 
plished for  a  time.  But  some  differences  arising  among  the 
business  men  on  the  north  side  about  the  location  of  a  bridge, 
and  other  causes,  the  business  receded  again  in  1841-42  to 
the  south  side,  and  settled  on  Main  street.  The  post  office  was 
removed  from  the  north  to  the  south  side,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1841. 

In  1839,  Messrs.  Devine,  Lovell,  and  French,  were  practic- 
ing attornies  at  Kenosha.  In  this  year  also  Mr.  Isaac  George, 
familiarly  known  as  "Bishop  George,"  arrived  at  Kenosha, 
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and  opened  a  gun-smith  shop  on  the  present  site  of  the  Durkee 
House.  Mr.  George  was  an  original  and  eccentric  character. 
His  life  was  so  near  an  equal  mixture  of  seriousness  and  jest, 
that  one  could  hardly  tell  which  dominated  over  the  other. 
He  could  preside  "over  a  public  meeting  one  moment  with  dig- 
nity and  gravity,  and  at  the  next  sing  comic  songs  to  the  hoys 
gathered  about  the  door  of  his  shop,  acting  out  the  "spirit  of 
the  song/'  with  more  than  common  appropriateness. 

Mr.  George  soon  found  that  the  business  of  gun-smithing, 
in  a  place  containing  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  would 
not  bring  him  sufficient  means  to  answer  the  demands  of 
a  "growing  family,"  and  consequently  he  added  the  business 
of  lock-smith  to  his  employment.  lie  also  occupied  himself  a 
part  of  the  time  in  repairing  traps  for  the  musk-rat  hunters, 
and  in  mending  broken  and  fractured  unbrellas.  All  these 
several  occupations  proving  insufficient  to  answer  Mr.  George's 
desires,  he  next  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  adopting 
mainly  the  hydropathic  system,  and  after  a  time  he  added  to 
his  already  multiplied  employments  the  business  of  dentistry. 

The  "Bishop,"  as  he  was  called,  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
temperance,  a  man  of  good  habits  and  generous  impulses. 
He  insisted  that  he  was  born  in  the  steerage,  and  consequently 
whenever  he  wrote  letters  to  his  friends,  or  communications 
to  the  public  journals,  he  always  dated  them  "from  the 
steerage." 

The  first  surgical  case  the  Bishop  was  called  to  was  a  man 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  Scip,  but  whose  real  name 
Avas  Geo.  Kodgers  Barlow.  Probably  not  five  individuals  in 
Kenosha  at  the  present'  writing  know,  or  ever  did  know,  what 
Scip's  real  name  was.  Scip  had  been  employed  in  some  ca- 
pacity about  the  shingling  of  Mr.  Gaboon's  ware-house.  The 
side  of  the  roof  on  which  he  was  at  work  was  next  to  the  Lake, 
where  it  was  three  stories  to  the  ground.  Scip  had  lain  down 
on  the  roof  to  rest  himself,  and  as  he  had  a  great  natural  pro- 
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pensity  for  sleeping,  he  soon  fell  asleep  and  slid  off  from  the 
roof.  He  waked  up  to  find  himself  on  the  ground,  with  two 
broken  ankles.  Seip  was  carried  to  his  lodging  place,  and 
immediately  sent  for  Mr.  George.  He  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  doctors,  and  had  little  idea  about  any  dis- 
tinctions between  surgical,  and  other  practice,  in  medicine — 
When  he  came  to  see  what  the  treatment  was,  Seip  could  not 
understand  how  cold  water  was  going  to  mend  broken  ankles; 
but  he  had  a  great  liking  for  the  Bishop,  and  also  a  good  opinion 
of  his  ability  to  do  things  generally,  so  he  submitted  with  quiet- 
ness and  resignation.  After  a  time  Seip  found  if  he  could  not 
walk,  he  could  shuffle  around  on  his  feet,  and  that  his  ankles 
answered  him  the  necessary  purposes  of  locomotion. 

Seip  was  next  employed  as  a  night  watchman  on  the  pier, 
to  report  the  arrival  of  steamboats  and  vessels,  and  here  again 
his  unfortunate  propensity  for  sleeping  well-nigh  cost  him  his 
life;  for  one  night  he  seated  himself  on  the  pier,  with  his  feet 
dangling  over  the  water,  where  he  soon  got  to  sleep,  and  fell  into 
the  Lake. 

Seip  had  been  so  often  soused  in  water,  in  the  treatment  of 
his  ankles,  that  he  had  lost  more  than  half  his  natural  fear  of 
that  element,  but  after  all  he  made  up  his  mind  that  what 
would,  if  used  in  small  quantities,  cure  even  broken  ankles, 
might  deprive  him  of  life,  if  too  profusely  supplied,  or  fur- 
nished in  immoderate  quantities ;  consequently  he  seized  hold 
of  one  of  the  piles  that  formed  the  pier,  and  after  calling  some- 
time for  help,  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  several  persons, 
who  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Seip  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  who  had  recently  cmiic  (o  Ke- 
nosha from  Kinderhook,  K.  Y.  Their  acquaintance  resulted 
in  intimacy,  and  their  intimacy  ripened  into  friendship.  Each 
one  had  experienced  great  troubles  and  misfortunes,  and  this 
circumstance  cemented    their    friendship    more   strongly  to- 
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gether.  Brown's  wife  had  committed  some  unpardonable  in- 
discretion, and  for  that  reason  he  had  left  home  with  the  hope 
of  hiding  his  disgrace  in  the  society  of  strangers,  and  of  allay- 
ing the  feverish  excitement  of  his  mind,  by  new  scenes  and  new 
associations.  Scip,  who  had  a  natural  indifference  to  women, 
could  not  understand  how  the  liaisons  of  a  woman  could  so 
seriously  affect  his  friend's  mind.  He  had  a  great  respect  for 
Brown's  word,  and  he  was  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  so. 

The  two  friends  boarded  together,  at  a  small,  mean-looking 
house,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Pearl  streets,  called 
the  "Astor  House/'  Whether  the  house  was  so  named  for  the 
purpose  of  heightening  effect,  by  showing  striking  contrasts, 
or  for  the  less  amiable  purpose  of  derision  of  its  great  name- 
sake in  New  York,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  However  that  might 
have  been,  Scip  liked  Brown,  and  Brown,  liked  Scip,  and  the 
two  were  almost  inseparable  companions.  They  sat  together 
at  the  table  and  in  the  bar-room,  and  they  both  occupied  one 
bed  in  the  chamber.  But  this  intimacy,  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  agreeably  entertained,  was  destined  to  come  to  a 
sudden  conclusion ;  so  sudden,  indeed,  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  a  friendly  recognition  at  parting.  One  stormy 
night,  the  Astor  House  was  struck  with  lightning;  the  fluid 
passed  down  the  chimney,  and  over  Scip,  who  wa?  nearest  to 
it,  and  struck  Brown,  killing  him  instantly. 

In  the  morning,  Scip  stood  long,  looking  at  his  friend,  now 
cold  and  motionless  in  death.  His  wife's  frailties,  which  had 
often  occasioned  paroxysms  of  insanity — which  had  haunted 
his  day  dreams,  and  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  slumber,  could 
now  trouble  him  no  more.  If  he  had  known  how  to  express 
himself,  Scip  might  have  said — 

"After  life's  fitful  fever's  o'er,  he  sleeps  well." 

Scip,  who  always  left  all  places  of  danger  immediately  after 
the  danger  had  passed,  took  his  departure  from  the  Astor 
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House  on  the  morning  after  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  his  own 
narrow  escape  from  death.  His  mind,  which  had  before  been 
impaired  by  his  misfortunes,  now  that  he  saw  death  grappling 
after  him  at  every  corner,  became  more  than  ever  demented. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Sholes  arrived  at  Kenosha  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
and  issued  the  first  number  of  his  paper,  the  Southport  Tele- 
graph, on  the  16th  of  June  following.  This  was  the  first  paper 
published  in  the  plaee.  Soon  after  commencing  the  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Sholes  associated  M.  Frank,  Esq.,  with  him  in  the 
editorial  department.  They  were  both  men  of  high  tone  of 
moral  character,  good  education  and  abilities,  and  the  Telegraph 
soon  occupied  a  respectable  position  among  the  western  papers. 
The  population  of  the  place  at  that  time  was  337.  The  4th 
of  July  of  this  year  was  celebrated  at  the  Wisconsin  IIo<use. 
M.  Frank  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  A  large  circular 
"bough  house'7  was  erected,  just  east  of  the  building,  under 
which  the  table  was  set,  and  wherein  the  proceedings  took  place. 

Up  to  and  including  most  of  1840,  there  had  been  no  regu- 
lar grain  buyers  at  Kenosha,  and  it  wras  seen  that  the  season 
of  1840  would  produce  considerable  surplus  grain ;  and  con- 
sequently the  Temperance  Societies,  both  at  Kenosha  and  in 
the  adjoining  towns,  apprehending  that  the  surplus  grain 
would  be  manufactured  into  whiskey,  passed  strong  resolutions 
against  distilling,  and  the  conversion  of  grain  into  liquor.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  Temperance  Society,  which  convened 
at  Kenosha  on  the  18th  of  August,  1840,  in  their  report,  say: 
"The  increase  of  products,  without  a  market,  will  afford  strong 
temptations  to  convert  it  into  liquid  poisons." 

Some  grain,  however,,  was  bought  for  an  Eastern  market, 
by  merchants  and  dealers,  during  the  fall  of  1S^0  ;  and  the 
schooner  Major  Oliver  left  Kenosha  on  the  15th  of  September 
of  that  year,  with  a  cargo  of  800  bushels  of  wheat, 
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In  January  following,  Mr.  Whiting  issued  the  following 
notice: 

"The  subscriber  will  be  on  hand  to  receive  good  merchantable  wheat, 
at  Durkee's  ware-house,  at  Southport,  on  the  24th. 

Jan.  18,  1841.  W.  L.  Whiting. 

''Durkee's  Ware-house"  was  the  upper  story  of  Jared  Lake's 
store,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Market  square, 
and  was  capable  of  holding  about  1500  bushels  of  grain. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  Kenosha  was  first 
known  as  Pike  River,  and  afterwards,  until  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city,  in  1850,  and  was  called  Southport;  but  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  confusion,  I  have  in  this  account,  spoken  of 
the  place  under  its  present  name  of  Kenosha.  A  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  desired  at  all  times  to  call  the  place  after  the 
Indian  name  of  the  stream  which  here  empties  into  the  Lake; 
and  we  acco<rdingly  find  the  principal  public  house  kept  in 
Kenosha,  as  early  as  1838,  called  the  "Kenosha  Ce-pee  House." 
Kenosha,  at  that  time,  was  almost  as  variously  spelt  as  there 
were  different  writers;  by  some  it  was  spelt  Kenosia,  by 
others  Kcnozia,  and  by  others  again  Kenozha.  Some  spelt 
the  word  as  it  is  now  spelt,  Kenosha,  which  manifestly  gives 
the  Indian  pronunciation  most  nearly.  It  may  also  be  well 
to  add,  that  Kenosha,  in  the  Indian,  signifies  Pike,  and  Ce-pee, 
creek. 

I  make  this  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that 
what  is  now  called  Kenosha,  was  incorporated  into  a  village 
under  the  name  and  title  of  Southport,  in  February,  1841 ; 
and  officers  Avere  first  elected  under  a  village  charter  on  the 
5th  day  of  April  next  ensuing.  The  village  was  divided  into 
two  wards,  the  north  and  the  south.  The  north  ward  em- 
braced all  lands  within  the  corporate  limits  011  the  north  side 
of  the  harbor;  and  the  south  ward,  in  like  manner,  all  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbor.  No  ordinance  could  be  passed  under 
this  charter  by  a  majority  vote  ;  but  five  of  the  six  Trustees  must 
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give  their  assent  to  a  measure  before  it  could  become  a  law. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  every  ordinance,  it  would  read,  "Passed 
by  the  vote  of  five  Trustees.7'  But  the  greatest  peculiarity  of 
this  charter  was,  that  it  constituted  the  Trustees  of  each  ward 
a  corporate  body  of  itself,  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  corporation.  The  Trustees  of  the  two  wards,  with  their 
President  and  Clerk,  met  regularly  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness, and  the  Trustees  of  the  north  ward  held  stated  meet- 
ings by  ordinance,  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
They  had  also  a  Clerk,  and  in  no  way  different  from  the  gen- 
eral corporation,  except  in  not  having  a  regular  President  or 
Moderator.  They  also  passed  ordinances  which  appear  to 
have  been  of  ' much  the  same  general  nature  as  tho'se  passed 
in  joint  meetings  of  the  two  wards.  The  same  organization, 
and  the  same  separate  proceedings  also  took  place  in  the 
south  ward;  consequently  we  find  three  legislative  bodies  in 
successful  operation,  at  one  time',  in  doing  the  political  busi- 
ness of  the  place. 

Soon  differences  having  arisen  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  these  several  corporate  bodies,  the  north  ward  enacted  fines 
and  penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  of  their  ordinances. 

The  first  number  of  the  Soutkpori  A  merican  was  issued  on 
the  2od  of  September,  of  this  year,  (1841).  Its  editors  were 
Messrs.  N.  P.  Dowst  and  Wallace  Mygatt.  The  American  was 
Whig  in  politics;  and  the  Telegraph,  which  had  hitherto  been 
conducted  as  a.  neutral  paper,  soon  took  the  opposite  ground. 

In  1840,  Mr.  B.  P.  Gaboon,  commenced  the  construction  of 
an  outside  pier,  which  was  finished  in  1842,  and  made  avail- 
ahle  for  receiving  and  shipping  freight.  The  first  boat  landed 
at  the  outside  pier  on  the  20th  of  April,  1842.  Previous  t<> 
that  time  all  goods  and  passengers  that  landed  from  vessels  on 
the  Lakes,  at  the  port  of  Kenosha,  had  to  be  transferred  from 
those  vessels  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  scow  that  was  kept 
for  that  purpose.    This  scow  was  generally  owned  by  an  as- 
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sociation  of  individuals,  and  charged  certain  rates  for  the 
service.  The  scow,  when  not  in  use,  was  drawn  up  onto  the 
beach  beyond  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  when  wanted  was 
again  launched  into  the  water.  As  the  scow  was  a  heavy,  un- 
wieldy affair,  it  required,  especially  in  the  earliest  period  of 
its  use,  all  the  available  force  of  the  place,  to-  get  it  off  from  the 
beach,  and  fairly  afloat,  and  afterwards  to  drag  it  back  to  its 
former  position ;  consequently,  whenever  a  boat  came  to  anchor, 
and  by  the  proper  signal  notification  was  given  that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  scow  was  required,  in  the  discharge  of  some  part 
of  a  cargo,  on  for  landing  passengers,  general  notice  was  given, 
and  all  parties,  leaving  their  several  employments,  ran  to  the 
beach  to  aid  in  the  launch.  The  merchant  left  his  goods,  the 
blacksmith  his  hammer,  the  tailor  his  board,  and  the  boot  maker 
his  partly  waxed  thread,  to  render  the  necessary  assistance. 
The  pier  superseded  the  scow,  and  the  latter,  like  other  human 
affairs,  fell  first  to  neglect,  and  finally  to  decay. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  outside  pier  built  at 
Kenosha  by  Mr.  Cahoon,  was  the  first  pier  of  the  kind  built 
on  the  Lakes,  and  the  project  was  considered  eminently  chi- 
merical by  most  people,  both  here  and  in  other  places.  The 
papers  generally,  on  the  Lake,  ridiculed  it  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner.  The  captain  of  the  steamboat  Wisconsin, 
falling  in  with  these  general  conclusions,  on  his  way  to  Chi- 
cago, gathered  some  of  the  business  men  from  the  Txxrts  north, 
to  witness  the  crash,  came  along  side  of  the  pier,  and  after 
making  fast  his  best  lines,  started  the  boat.  The  engines  of 
the  Wisconsin  caused  no  perceptible  motion  to  the  pier,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Wisconsin  had  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction, 
whichever  it  might  have  been,  to  see  his  lines  parted,  and  the 
obstinate  pier  still  "holding  its  own." 

The  population  of  Kenosha  in  June,  1842,  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five;  but  from  1842,  Kenosha  made  rapid 
advances  in  her  business  and  population.    Between  Novem- 
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ber,  1842,  and  November,  1843,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  place;  and  by  November  18th, 
1843,  the  population  had  increased  to*  1820.  The  increased 
business  of  the  place,  can  also  be  estimated,  from  the  fact  that 
71,500  bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Kenosha 
in  the  fall  of  1843. 

Previous  to  1843,  it  was  supposed  that  lead  and  copper 
would  be  the  principal  articles  of  exportation  from  Kenosha. 
Where  the  copper  was  to  come  from,  is  more  than  at  present 
appears,*  but  the  books  of  dealers  show  some  shipments  of  lead 
during  the  years  1841  and  '42.  In  1842,  C.  I.  Hutchinson 
&  Co.,  gave  notice  of  their  readiness  to*  "make  liberal  advances 
on  lead  and  copper  destined  for  an  eastern  market." 

The  winter  of  1844,  appears  to  have  been  prolific  in  Kenosha, 
in  the  formation  of  new  political,  social  and  other  organiza- 
tions. The  "Wisconsin  Phalanx,"  a  Fourier  association,  was 
organized  at  Kenosha  during  the  winter  of  1844,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Messrs.  Warren  Chase  and  Lester  Rounds ; 
the  Irish  repeal  party  held  meetings  at  least  as  often  as  once  a 
week ;  and  on  the  13th  of  February  of  that  winter,  the  Liberty 
party  held  at  Kenosha  the  first  convention  of  that  party  that 
was  convened  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  Kenosha  obtained  the  first  appropri- 
ation from  Government  for  its  harbor.  In  this  spring  also,  a 
new  outside  pier  and  ware-house  went  into  successful  operation, 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Lake,  Fisk  and  Lay.  Dur- 
ing this  spring,  also,  Mr.  Simeon  King  opened  the  first  book- 
store at  Kenosha. 

From  1848  to  1850,  Kenosha  realized  some  serious  reverses. 
The  merchants  of  the  place  had  adopted  or  yielded  to  the 
credit  system  in  disposing  of  their  goods,  more  generally  than 

♦Perhaps  the  copper  was  expected  from  Mineral  Point,  —here,  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  Gen.  Charles  Bracken  and  others  ITad  formed  a  com- 
pany for  copper  mining;  and  there  had  been  prior  to  1839,  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  copper  raised  from  these  mines. 

L.  C.  D. 
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the  merchants  of  other  places,  and  the  failure  of  two  crops  of 
wheat,  in  succession,  rendered  those  to  whom  credits  had  heen 
given,  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  a  general  crash 
among  merchants  was  the  necessary  result.  Time,  however, 
wrought  changes,  and  Kenosha  soon  again  resumed  her  accus- 
tomed business  and  prosperity. 

In  1850,  Kenosha  county  was  first  organized  as  a  separate 
county,  and  Kenosha  itself  was  organized  as  a  city.  At  the 
first  election  under  the  city  charter,  Hon.  M.  Frank  was  chosen 
Mayor,  and  after  the  occupation  of  the  office  for  one  term  by 
I).  C.  Gaskill,  Esq.,  Hon.  0.  G.  Slides  was  twice  elected  to 
the  same  office.  It  is  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  these  men 
to  say,  that  for  integrity  and  other  qualifications,  they  were 
well  fitted  as  the  executive  officers  of  a  young  and  growing  city. 

I  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  place,  if  I1  should  neglect  to 
remark,  that  Kenosha  has  been  fortunate  in  having  an  influ- 
ential class  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  schools.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  between  1840  and  184S  that  her  free  school 
buildings  were  put  up,  and  her  plans  for  free  schools  were 
perfected. 

In  1839,  the  first  regular  Academy  was  opened,  under  the 
charge  of  M.  P.  Kinney,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentle- 
man. The  Academy  was  next  kept,  with  the  exception  of 
some  intervals,  by  L.  P.  Harvey,  until  some  time  in  the  year 
1844.  A  separate  school  was  kept  by  the  Rev.  William  Alan- 
son,  in  1842,  in  the  Episcopal  church  rooms.  This  was  termed 
in  the  bills  a  "high  select  school." 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  two  free  school  buildings, 
Mr.  J.  G.  McMynn  was  employed,  first  iu  the  second,  and  after- 
wards in  the  first  ward  school;  and  under  his  charge  and  that 
of  Mr.  Coo,  the  schools  at  Kenosha  soon  took  rank  among  the 
first  in  the  State. 

While  such  men  as  Hon.  M.  Prank,  Hon.  R,  II.  Doming, 
Hon.  0.  Durkee,  Hon.  G.  C.  Sholes,  and  Jon  B.  Jilson  exist, 
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learning  will  never  languish  for  want  of  a  patron,  or  the  cause 
of  education  perish  for  want  of  a  friend. 

No  question  can  be  presented  to  the  public  of  Kenosha,  that 
will  elicit  such  general  interest  as  the  subject  of  schools. 
Whenever  anything  transpires,  calculated  either  to  raise  or 
depress  their  usefulness,  it  causes  a  more  general  sensation 
among  the  inhabitants,  than  any  other  question  that  is  pre- 
sented for  the  public  consideration. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  a,  few  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Kenosha,  whose  names  have  been  introduced  in  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  place.  At  the  present  writing,  (March, 
1857,)  Mr.  Jonathan  Pierce  still  lives,  in  Kenosha.  Indus- 
try and  frugality  have  placed  him  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  temperate  habits  of  life  have  given  him  a  happy 
old  age.  Hon.  William  Eullen  died  many  years  ago,  generally 
respected.  He  was  a  prominent  business  man,  and  as  a  poli- 
tician, was  known  as  an  able  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin.  Hudson  Bacon  lost  his  health  from 
the  exposures  incident  to  the  first  settlement,  which  has  im- 
paired, in  some  measure,  his  usefulness  and  activity.  He  has 
erected  a  comfortable  dwelling  upon  the  site,  or  very  nearly 
upon  the  site,  of  his  original  log  house,  where  he  now  resides. 
Samuel  Resique  died,  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1855. 
C.  W.  Turner  settled  about  one  mile  north  of  Kenosha,  where 
he  died  in  1851. 

John  Bullen,  Esq.,  who  might  be  termed  the  founder  of 
the  place,  was  well  fitted  for  a  pioneer  enterprise.  Besides 
considerable  physical  powers,  he  possesses  commanding  abil- 
ities and  great  energy  o'f  character — all  of  them  qualifications 
that  are  no  where  more  essential  than  in  founding  a  new  col- 
ony, or  home  in  a  new  country.  Since  1839,  Mr.  Bullen 
has  been  engaged  largely  in  real  estate  and  mercantile  opera- 
tions, until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  He  still  resides 
mainly  at  Kenosha,  though  temporarily  and  occasionally  at 
Lyons,  W'alworth  county,  Wisconsin. 
28 
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It  may  not  be  considered  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the 
Company  who  organized  East  for  the  settlement  of  Kenosha, 
passed  resolutions  of  the  strongest  and  most  complimentary 
character,  of  the  management  of  their  affairs,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Bullen  closed  his  business  connection  with  them. 
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Early  History  of  Green  County 


By  J.  W.  Stewart 


li:!! 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  some  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  Green  county. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  had  to  rely  entirely  on  information  obtained 
from  a  few  of  the  earliest  settlers.  j  £ 

The  region  of  country  embracing  the  county  of  Green,  as 
it  is  now  bounded,  was  not  peopled  by  white  men,  and  no  tradi- 
tion relating  to  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  prior  to  the  year 
1827.  At  that  time  we  were  attached  to,  or  rather  formed  a 
part  of,  the  county  of  Crawford,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan ; 
the  county  seat  being  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  first  white 
settlement  in  our  limits,  was  at  Sugar  River  Diggings,  near 
the  present  village  of  Exeter.  Two  men  by  the  name  of  Boner 
and  McJSTutt,  erected  shanties  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with, 
the  Indians,  at  or  about  the  place  where  William  Davies'  fur- 
nace was  afterwards  erected — the  same  furnace  which  was 
afterwards  held  and  used  by  Kemp  &  Collins,  about  one  mile 
S.  W.  of  Exeter.  This  was  in  1828.  Soon  after,  during  the 
same  year,  J.  R.  Blackmore,  William  Wallace,  and  William 
Davies,  came  to  Sugar  Eiver  Diggings,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions in  mining  for  lead  ore. 

The  Indians  had  been  engaged  for  many  years-  judging 
from  the  heaps  of  dirt,  overgrown  with  grass,  weeds  and 
brush,  in  raising  this  valuable  mineral;  and  their  discoveries 
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led  the  whites  to  that  particular  locality,  where  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  county  commenced.  The  persons  above  named 
together  with  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Van  Sickle,  who 
acted  as  interpreter  for  the  traders,  Boner  and  McXutt,  and 
two  men  who  settled  further  south,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  by 

the  name  of    Skinner  and  ■  Xeal,  formed  the  entire 

population  of  the  county  in  the  fall  of  1S2S.  We  would  at 
once  think,  that  with  that  little  population  of  white  men,  sur- 
rounded by  the  savages,  and  separated  by  several  miles  from 
other  white  settlements,  peace  and  order  would  be  in  the 
ascendency.  All  provisions  that  were  obtained,  were  purchased 
at  great  cost  and  trouble,  at  Galena.  All  shared  and  felt  as 
one  family.  And  the  malicious  hand  of  homicide,  we  would 
suppose,  would  never  be  raised  to  reduce  that  little  number. 
But  unhappily,  the  same  cause  which  produces  so  many  cases 
now,  operated  then  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  Boner  and 
McEutt,  were  both  in  the  habit  of  partaking  too  freely 
of  spirituous  liquors,  which  they  kept  to  sell  to  the  In- 
dians. One  night,  during  the  month  of  August,  in  1828, 
whilst  no  one  was  about  their  premises  except  the  two  part- 
ners, and  Van  Sickle,  their  interpreter,  one  of  them — - 
McrTutt — without  having  had  any  previous  quarrel,  dispute, 
or  provocation  known  to  any  one,  under  the  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation, came  into  the  house  with  a  common  axe  in  his  hand, 
and  deliberately  killed  Boner,  and  cut  him  into  pieces,  in  the 
presence  of  Van  Sickle.  The  latter,  without  interference, 
fled  to  Blue  Mounds,  on  foot,  and  gave  information.  As  Van 
Sickle  left  the  cabin,  in  his  flight,  McXutt,  the  murderer, 
laid  hold  of  his  rifle  and  shot  after  him,  the  hall  striking  tbo 
door  check.  A  few  minutes  after  Van  Sickle's  arrival  at 
Blue  Mounds,  Mc!Srutt  arrived  there  on  horseback,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  officers,  who  took  him  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  Mr.  Blackmore,  who  is  my  informant,  was  away 
from  home  the  day  of  the  murder,  but  was  there  next  day, 
and  assisted  in  burying  Boner,  who  occupied  the  first  grave 
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of  a  white  man  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  After  eighteen 
months'  confinement  in  jail  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  MeNutt  was 
acquitted. 

About  the  same  time,  and  indeed  some  say  the  year  before, 

1827,  Mr.  John  Skinner  and    Neal  came  to  Skinner's 

Creek,  about  five  miles  1ST.  W.  of  Monroe,  and  commenced 
mining,  and  erected  a  log  smelting  furnace,  the  first  one  in  the 
county.  These  men,  together  with  those  referred  to  at  Sugar 
River  Diggings,  constituted  the  entire  white  population  of  the 
county  for  two  or  three  years,  and  until  the  agricultural  set- 
tlement was  commenced,  by  Andrew  Clarno  and  others,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county. 

In  1829,  William  Davies  built  a  furnace  near  the  old  trad- 
ing house  of  Boner  &  McNutt,  and  the  remains  of  this  fur- 
nace, which  are  but  a  heap  of  ashes  and  cinders,  overgrown 
with  grass,  in  an  open  uncultivated  prairie,  form  the  only 
monument  to  mark  the  place  of  the  tragedy  we  have  narrated. 
The  only  Indian  settlement  in  this  county,  at  that  time,  was 
located  near  the  present  village  of  Dayton.  There  the  Indians 
raised  corn,  and  had  an  extensive  encampment  in  the  summer 
season. 

In  1830,  Andrew  Clarno  made  a  settlement  on  the  old 
farm  where  his  widow  now  resides,  and  which  was  the  first 
agricultural  improvement  in  the  county.  His  name  is  per- 
petuated in  the  name  of  the  town  where  he  settled,  and  in 
which  he  continued  to  reside,  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
some  four  or  five  years  since.  He  was  a  man.  of  warm  and 
generous  heart,  in  whose  company  the  writer  has  spent  many 
pleasant  hours,  listening  to  his  rude  history  of  the  times  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war.  This  war  broke  out  in  1832,  at  which 
time  Joseph  Payne,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  in  this  vi- 
cinity, had  just  erected  and  moved  into  a  cabin,  together  with 
William  Wallace,  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Mr.  Clarno, 
and  at  the  first  out-break  of  hostilities,  on  the  fifth 
of  May,  they  fled  from  their  cabins  with  their  families,  and 
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the  same  day  their  deserted  houses  were  fired  by  the  Indians. 
These  fugitives  camped  the  first  night  on  the  ground  where 
Monroe  now  stands.  Here  they  spent  a  restless  night,  occa- 
sionally hearing  the  savage  whoop  of  the  Wood  thirsty  Indians, 
hut  were  lucky  enough  to  get  off  undiscovered,  with  a  quick 
and  light  tread,  in  the  morning,  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton's 
settlement,  where  they  staid  next  night,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Gratiot,  where  they  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

About  the  year  1831,  several  new  settlers  came  into  our 
confines,  and  among?  them  Leonard  Ross,  late  of  Exeter,  and 
Hiram  Rust,  of  Monroe;  also,  John  W.  Denniston  and  Abner 
Van  Sant,  who  located  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Monroe. 
These  last  named  gentlemen  erected  the  first  flouring-mill  in  the 
limits  of  this  county.  During  the  year  1835,  the  lands  of  this 
county  first  came  into  market,  and  fhc  settlers  were  enabled  to 
procure  undisputed  titles  to  their  farms.  The  privations  and 
hardships  of  the  first  settlers  can  only  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, from  the  lips  of  those  who  preceded  us.  Provisions 
bore  an  almost  inereditable  price,  and  could  not  be  obtained 
nearer  than  Galena,  some  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  distant. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature, 
at  Belmont,  on  the  9th  of  Dec,  183G,  the  county  of  Green, 
detached  from  the ,  county  of  Iowa,  was  established.  The 
county  of  Iowa,  of  which  we  then  formed  a  part,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  part  by  Win.  Boyles, 
of  Monroe;  and  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  the  region 
of  the  newly  proposed  county,  was  left  the  selectiou  of  the 
name  to  be  given  it ;  and  he  selected  the  name  of  Green — 
indicative  of  the  bright  color  of  the  vegetation  of  this  region. 
Another  member  of  that  Legislature,  witli  whom  I  conversed 
some  years  since,  suggested  to  our  member  that  Greene  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  or  more  honorable  name,  in  memory 
and  honor  of  the  distinguished  Gen.  Greene,  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  war;  but  the  present  name  was  preferred  by  Mr. 
Boyles,  and,  through  courtesy,  the  name  remained  as  desired 
by  our  immediate  representative. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature,  creating  the  county  of  Green, 
was  passed,  as  already  stated,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature;  and  at  the  next  session,  held  at  Burling- 
ton, in  what  has  since  become  Iowa,  an  act  was  passed,  Jan- 
uary 15th,  1838,  fully  organizing  the  county  of  Green  for 
judicial  purposes,  and  declaring  the  new  county  indebted  to 
the  mother  county  of  Iowa  for  a  proportion  of  the  old  county 
indebtedness.  Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  and  force  of 
legislative  law,  the  people  of  Green,  although  often,  sued  in  the 
courts  of  the  State,  have  refused,  (whether  justly  or  not,  I  will 
not  here  digress  to  say,)  to  pay  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  said 
indebtedness.  And  this  war  with  old  Iowa,  is  the  only  war 
in  which  we  have  participated.  Our  miniature  wars,  as  ex- 
hibited in  personal  broils,  have  been  numerous,  but  such  as 
are  common  to  all  civilized  countries. 

The  first  court  of  record  ever  held  in  Green  county,  was  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Chief  Justice  Charles  Duim 
presiding,  in  April,  1838.  The  first  Clerk  was  the  late  George 
McFadden,  of  Dane  county,  who  was  shortly  after  succeeded 
by  M.  Bainbridge,  Esq.  After  the  first  term,  the  United  States 
courts  were,  for  many  years,  presided  over  by  Hon.  David  Irvin. 

Although  our  growth,  at  the  earliest  stages  of  our  existence 
as  an  independent  county,  was  not  so  rapid  as  some  others  in 
the  State,  and  consequently  our  influence  not  so  extensively 
felt  in  the  Territorial  and  State  Governments ;  yet  no  county 
in  Wisconsin  has  been, « or  is  now,  settled  by  a  more  indus- 
trious, enterprising  and  thrifty  population.  The  principal 
business  of  nearly  her  entire  populaton  has  been,  from  the 
first,  that  of  agriculture;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  her 
wealth  is  generously  divided  among  all  her  citizens.  Nearly 
the  entire  population  have  the  means  and  the  will  to  support 
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themselves.  Pauperism  and  crime,  the  sure  concomitants  of 
large  commercial  communities,  have  made  no  inroads  within 
our  borders;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  richness  of  our 
soil,  the  abundance  of  our  timber,  and  the  great  number  of  our 
water-courses,  we  can  certainly  expect  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
best  counties  in  our  flourishing  State.  The  county  is  about 
twenty-four  miles  square,  having  an  area  of  576  square  miles; 
traversed  through  its  centre  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Missisippi 
Kailroad,  from  east  to  west,  passing  through  Monroe,  the 
county  seat.  The  south  and  west  parts  of  the  county  are  nearly 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Walnut,  ash,  oak, 
sugar  tree,  and  linn  exist  in  great  abundance,  affording  great 
facilities  for  building,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
wooden  wares.  The  populaton  of  Monroe,  the  principal  town, 
is  about  two  thousand,  while  that  of  the  county,  by  the 
census  of  1855,  was  14,727,  which  has  since  largely  increased. 
Decatur,  Brodhead,  Albany  and  Dayton  are  flourishing  vil- 
lages. 
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Sketch  of  Whitewater 


By  J.  A.  Leonard,  M.  D. 

Though  the  business  facilities  of  this  village,  and  its  situ- 
ation as  a  market  town,  are  highly  appreciated  by  its  inhab- 
itants, but  few  of  them  seem  to  realize  the  fact,  that  its  location 
is  of  great  natural  beauty;  so  much  so,  that  were  a  view  of  it, 
from  one  of  the  surrounding  high  points,  transferred,  with  its 
living  tints,  to  a  gilt  framed  picture,  and  hung  against  the 
parlor  wall  in  its  native  home,  it  might  be  admired  as  a  fine 
view  of  some  distant  place,  well  wTorth  journeying  to  for  the 
sight. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  town,"  is  a  remark  frequently  made 
by  strangers,  and  the  truth  of  it  cannot  be  doubted.  White- 
water is  built  within  an  amphitheatre,  sloping  gently  from 
east  and  west,  towards  the  creek  running  through  it  from 
north  to  south,  and  surrounded  by  timbered  ridges,  and  pic- 
turesque bluffs,  on  ever}7  side  but  the  west,  and  there  chang- 
ing to  a  rolling  prairie,  alternated  with  patches  of  burr  oaks. 
A  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, may  be  obtained  by  going  only  a  few  rods  farther  north, 
upon  the  ridge  on  which  the  Cemetery  is  situated.  From 
there,  looking  northward,  the  irregular  surface  may  be  seen 
stretching  on  to  where  the  Bark  wroods  mingle  with  the  dis- 
tance, the  bare  timbered  maples,  ashes,  and  elms,  blending 
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into  a  broad  and  indistinct  gray  strip  lying  along  the  sky,  like 
a  deep  plain  border  to  its  wide  blue  surface.  To  the  east,  there 
is  a  beautiful  level  plain,  dotted  over  with  oak  groves,  many  of 
them  clustering  around  farm  houses,  and  beyond  them  the 
Whitewater  Bluffs,  their  sun-lighted  crests  reaching  up  from 
bases  glittering  with  snoW,  in  very  fair  imitation  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  growing  still  bolder  in  appearance  as  they  curve 
around  the  southern  boundary  of  the  scene,  and  cverlouk  the 
Whitewater,*  as  its  level  ice-covered  surface  winds  northward, 
between  ridges  covered  over  with  farms,  till  it  reaches  the  vil- 
lage, and  passes  through  on  its  way  to  the  Bark  river.  To 
the  westward,  the  Whitewater  prairie  rolls  off  toward  the 
farther  end  of  the  world,  covered  over  with  comfortable  farm 
houses  and  barns,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  oaks.  In  the 
center  of  this  variety  of  attractions  lies  Whitewater,  a  place 
of  about  1G00  inhabitants;  its  wide  streets  radiating  in  every 
direction  from  the  creek,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town,  filled 
with  teams  and  people,  and  adorned  with  many  fine  yellow 
brick  blocks,  and  the  surrounding  streets  built  up  with  neat 
brick  and  frame  residences,  well  protected  by  shade  trees,  and 
its  whole  appearance  presenting  an  aspect  of  comfort  that  can- 
not be  excelled. 

Whitewater  is  not  one  of  those  precocious  western  towns, 
that  arise,  already  incorporated,  amid  original  wildness ;  but 
is  rather  an  ancient  and  plodding  place,  rejuvenated  and 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  its  formerly  lethargic  life  very 
much  as  a  skeleton  resurrectionized  into  humanity  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning.    The  grist-mill,  which  is  the  senior  in- 

♦The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  fine  stream  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving. Ex-Gov.  Doty  gives  "Waubish  Nepaywau"  as  the  Mcnomonee 
name,  signifying  The  White  Water;  while  the  lamented  Hon.  Solomon 
Juneau  stated,  '"The  river  Whitewater  is  called  by  the  united  tribes  of 
Chippewa.  Ottawa,  and  Pottawottamies,  Wau-be-gan-nau-po-cat,  mean- 
ing rily,  whitish  water,  caused  by  white,  soft  clay,  in  some  parts  of  it. 

L.  C.  D. 
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stitution  of  the  town,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1839,  by  Dr. 
Trippe,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  White  v/ater  Hotel 
was  erected,  by  D.  J.  Powers, — though  then  but  a  small  build- 
ing— and  a  store  was  established  by  B.  F.  Bosworth.  In  the 
fa]l  of  1840,  a  store  was  built  by  Philander  Peck,  and  another 
by  T.  Iv.  Le  Barron.  In  1843,  what  is  now  the  body  of  the 
Exchange  Hotel  was  put  up.  In  1843,  Messrs.  S.  C.  Hall  and 
IT.  0.  Lcffingwell  opened  a  store,  under  the  firm  of  Hall, 
Leffingwell  &  Co.  These  gentlemen  were  the  first  comers  of 
those  now  doing  business  here,  and  are  well  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Whitewater.  Mr.  Hall  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
extensive  merchants  in  the  place. 

Pro  mi  this  time  the  village  grew  slowly  into  the  proportions 
of  a  town.  There  was  then  no  market  west  of  Milwaukee,  and 
a  village  could  depend  for  its  growth  only  upon  the  tardy  filling 
up  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  patronage  of  teamsters 
carrying  produce  to,  and  freight  from,  Milwaukee,  and  the 
emigration  passing  through  to  that  great  undefined  region,  the 
West.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  Milwaukee,  when  she 
gave  prices  to  Wisconsin,  as  Borne  once  dictated  laws  to 
Europe*  In  those  hard  old  times,  many  a  farmer  spent  a  week 
in  carrying  his  wheat  to,  and  returning  from,  "the  town,"  and 
returned  with  perhaps  five  dollars,  as  the  proceeds  of  his  hard 
labor,  in  driving  through  mud  hub  deep,  with  about  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat;  and  often  with  the  utmost  economy,  selling 
wheat  was  a  losing  business  for  the  grower.  A  bushel  of  wheat 
was  then  current  among  fanners  as  half  a  dollar,  while  in  trade 
for  goods  at  the  store,  it  was  frequently  sold  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar. 

In  the  falls  of  1849,  '50  and  '51,  the  wheat,  which  was 
the  chief  marketable  crop,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
throughout  the  State,  by  rust.    Universal  depression  of  busi- 
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ness  prevailed,  and  Whitewater  sustained  its  share  of  the 
prevalent  misfortune.  Of  course,  such  circumstances  as  these 
constituted  hard  times ;  and  as  the  farmers  suffered,  the  village 
failed  to  prosper,  though  through  the  liberal  policy  of  Dr. 
Trippe,  who  owned  the  principal  portion  of  the  town  site,  and 
did  much  during  his  life  to  increase  the  size  of  the  place,  it 
had  attained  800  inhabitants  by  the  year  1852. 

But  the  completion  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road to  this  point,  in  September,  1852,  made  a  perfect  revolu- 
tion, in  not  only  the  village,  but  the  surrounding  country  also; 
nor  did  this  change  cease  when  the  road  was  built  beyond  us, 
but  from  the  time  when  the  Depot  was  located,  down  to  this 
day,  our  town  has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
wealth.  The  whistle  of  the  first  locomotive  that  entered  the 
place,  awoke  a  spirit  of  energy  Avhich  has  pervaded  its  business 
ever  since,  and  has  increased  its  population  in  three  years  from 
800  to  1600. 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  past  history  of  White- 
water, we  will  endeavor  to  describe  its  present  condition.  It 
is  a  village  of  1000  inhabitants,  and  is  said  by  travelers  to  be 
as  handsome  as  any  of  the  size  in  the  State ;  situated  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful farming  country^  consisting  of  burr  oak  openings  and 
prairie,  selling  at  an  average  of  $20  per  acre. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  business  of  the  place,  we  will 
commence  at  the  Depot — it  being  the  business  center.  The 
Depot  is  the  largest  and  most  commodious  on  the  line  of  the 
road,  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  produce  is  shipped  from 
there,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  statistics,  which  wo 
have  copied,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Messrs.  D.  W.  Rich- 
ardson and  II.  M.  Congar,  from  the  books  of  the  Company, 
that  were  very  obligingly  placed  at  our  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  Mr.  E.  Barber,  the  Freight  Agent. 
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Article*  shipped  from  Whitewater  Station,  from  January  1st,  1854, 
to  January  1st,  1355: 


Bush. 

Lbs. 

N7v< 

X>  Us. 

HTl  _  J 

322, 226 
55, 207 
48, 700 
12, 823 
6, 427 

TJ)  1  

y"v„  i.- 



"D  

614, 258 

4 2o, 964 
94, 732 
47 , 008 
21,116 
3,640 

Produce,  (including  potatoes,  beans,  on- 

9,694 
8,561 
5,187 
2,731 
2,351 
1,013 

496 
32 

Kegs  of  Butter  

To  show  how  the  business  of  this  station  compares  with 
that  done  at  other  points  on  the  road,  we  will  not  resort  to 
bragging,  which  is  anything  else  than  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
proving  a  point,  but  will  give,  side  by  side,  some  items  from 
the  above  table,  with  items  of  the  same  character  from  the 
table,  showing  the  entire  amount  shipped  from  the  fourteen 
stations  on  the  road,  during  the  same  period,  by  which  their 
proportion  to  the  total  business  may  readily  be  seen : 


Articles. 


Bush.  Wheat 
Bush.  Barley. 
Bbls.  Flour. . 

Lbs.  Pork  

Lbs.  Wool . . . 


Total  Am't 

Shipped. 


1,184,662 
155,280 
55,492 

5,062,510 
148,417 


From 
Whitewater 


322,226 
55,257 
8,551 

614,258 
47,098 


1-3 
1-3 
1-7 
1-8 
1-4 
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After  giving  these  substantial  figures,  it  is  almost  "unneces- 
sary to  state,  that  Whitewater  is  the  market  for  the  produce 
of  a  fertile  area  of  country  extending  about  thirty  miles  around ; 
and  the  high  prices  paid  by  our  grain  buyers,  have  brought 
loads  of  grain  here  from  Mc Henry  county,  111. — fifty  miles 
distant;  grain  is  frequently  brought  from  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  between  here  and  Madison ;  and  the  bulk  of  that  raised 
on  Rock  prairie — the  rich  prairie  lying  this  side  of  Janesville. 
— comes  here.  Among  the  towns  that  obtain  their  freight  from 
this  Depot,  are  Hebron  and  Jefferson  on  the  north,  Deerfield, 
Milford,  Aztalan  and  Lake  Mills  on  the  north-west,  Cambridge 
and  Fort  Atkinson  on  the  west,  and  Johnstown  on  the  south. 

Surrounding  the  Depot,  there  are  seven  ware-houses  for  the 
storage  of  grain,  which  contain  now  from  150  to  200  car  loads 
awaiting  .shipment  upon  the  opening  of  navigation.  Of  these 
ware-houses,  Marsh  &  Co.'s  is  52  by  80  feet,  two  stories,  with 
posts  31  feet  high;  S,  0.  Hall  &  Co.'s  is  40  by  00  feet,  and  two 
stories  high;  Cheney  &  Williams'  is  28  by  50  feet,  and  two 
stories  high. 

Opposite  the  Depot  is  J.  C.  Williams  &  Co.'s  Pottery,  which, 
though  it  Las  been  in  operation  only  about  a  year,  runs  five 
turning  wheels  and  one  moulding  wheel,  gives  employment  to 
seventeen  hands,  uses  four  teams  in  selling  ware  through  the 
country,  and  burns  and  sells  about  sixty  kilns,  or  $12,000 
worth,  of  crockery  in  a  year.  In  another  part  of  the  town  is 
W.  Cole's  Pottery,  where  six  wheels  are  run,  twenty-five  hands 
and  three  teams  are  employed,  and  a  business  of  $10,000  per 
year  is  done. 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Hall  &  Co.  use  a  two  story  brick  building, 
32  by  70  feet,  exclusively  as  a  packing  house,  whore,  during 
the  last  year,  they  put  up  2,250  barrels  of  pork,  and  500  pack- 
ages of  lard. 

Messrs.  Winchester  &  DeWolf's  Foundry  is  well  known 
throughout   the    State ;    at    this    establishment  twenty-three 
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hands  are  employed,  and  2,000  ploughs  are  manufactured 
per  year,  besides  a  great  number  of  castings;  they  keep  teams 
constantly  busy  sending  off  ploughs. 

W.  Birgis'  grist  mill  equals  any  in  the  State  in  [the  perfec- 
tion of  its  machinery,  employs  three  run  of  stone,  and  four 
hands,  and  turns  out  over  8,000  barrels  of  flour  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  grist-mill  owned  by  A.  &  P.  Mills,  has  two  , 
run  of  stone,  and  does  a  very  good  business,  but  Ave  cannot 
state  the  amount.  The  Trippe  saw-mill  cuts  up  about  300,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  year.  R.  Gould's  tannery  is  a  place  where 
hides  are  made  fit  to  cover  other  hides,  by  a  new  process,  in 
about  one-third  of  the  time  required  for  ordinary  tanning,  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  hides  a  year. 

Brick-yards  are  owned  by  ■  Geo.  Dann  and  A.  Kendall,  I 
each  employing  six  hands,  and  making  about  000,000  brick 
per  year.  The  brick  made  at  these  yards,  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  our  stores  and  residences,  are  of  a 
beautiful  straw  color,  being'  the  same  as  the  much-admired 
Milwaukee  brick;  there  are  200,000  shipped  from  here  by 
railroad  in  a  year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  demand 
for  them.    This  is  also  the  case  with  lumber,  for  the  large  '  jl| . 

lumber-yard  of  II.  C.  Bull  &  Co.  does  not  contain  the 
amount  of  building  material  that  is  constantly  called  for.  At 
Geo.  Dann's  cooper-shop,  six  hands  are  employed,  and  about 
six  thousand  barrels  manufactured  per  year.  We  have  three 
wagon-shops,  employing  altogether  twenty  hands;  J.  L. 
Pratt's,  which  is  the  largest,  having  thirteen.  There  are 
four  black-smith  shops,  in  which  nine  persons  are  employed; 
and  two  tin-shops,  in  each  of  "which  there  arc  two  hands ; 
there  are  four  shoe-making  establishments,  employing  twelve 
persons;  two  harness  manufacturies,  in  each  of  which  there  I  i 

are  six  hands ;  and  three  tailoring  shops,  having,  in  all  eleven 
workmen,  in  addition  to  two  sewing  machines.  Of  hotels 
we  have  four;  and  of  stores,  the  following:  Eleven  dry  goods 
and  grocery  stores,  two   selling  groceries  exclusively ;  two 
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hard-ware  stores,  two  clothing  stores,  two  jewelry  stores,  two 
drug  stores,  and  one  book-store.  There  are  two  meat  markets 
in  the  place. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  large  brewery,  also  a  distillery,  both 
of  them  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  and  doing  a  large  business. 

Following  the  fashion  of  this  wicked  world,  we  turn,  after 
finishing  up  the  temporalities  of  our  village,  to  its  sanctities, 
to  state,  that  we  have  five  large  and  comfortable  churches,  be- 
longing severally  to  the  Catholic,  Congregational,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist^  and  Baptist  denominations ;  we  have  also  in  course 
of  erection,  a  commodious  brick  school-house. 

jSTot  being  a  prophet,  we  cannot  say  what  Whitewater  will 
be  in  the  future,  but  common  sense  alone  would  teach,  that 
with  its  constantly  increasing  business,  with  the  facilities  o£ 
the  railroad  now  built,  and  those  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
road,  which  will  be  completed  to  this  point  in  about  a  year, 
making  this  the  place  where  the  two  roads  cross,  giving  us 
the  advantage  of  the  Chicago  market,  and  placing  us  on  the 
main  thorough-fare  between  that  great  city  and  the  rich  piner- 
ies in  Northern  Wisconsin — with  all  these  advantages,  and 
the  business  energy  that  has  given  it  its  present  standing, 
Whitewater  must  go  ahead ! 

Whitewater,  March,  1855. 
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Upper  Wisconsin  Country 


By  A.  G.  Ellis 

The  "Upper  Wisconsin,"  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  the 
country  bordering  this  stream  from  Point  Bas,  upwards  to  its 
source,  at  Lac  Vieux  Desert;  a  distance  north  and  south  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  But  our  descriptions  will,  for 
the  most  part,  refer  to  the  lower  portion  of  this  area,  lying  in 
Marathon,  Portage  and  Wood  counties — the  very  centre  of  the 
State. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  tendency  is  often  manifest,  to  in- 
vest new  and  unexplored  regions — terra  incognita — with  all 
the  habiliments  and  character  of  the  terrible;  such  regions  are 
too  generally  set  down  as  impenetrable  swamps,  tenanted  only 
with  wild  animals,  and  unfitted  for  man's  abode.  It  is  within 
the  recollection  of  the  writer,  that  nearly  the  whole  State  of 
Michigan,  was  reported  by  an  officer  of  the  War  Department, 
as  one  unbroken  lagoon;  soon  after  which,  an  immense  map 
made  its  appearance,  laying  down  nearly  the  whole  central  area 
of  that  beautiful  State  as  a  swamp.  The  progress  of  settlement 
dissipated  these  ideal, marshes,  and  redeemed  the  State.  The 
same  unfounded  notions  have  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
with  regard  to  large  portions  of  Wisconsin,  including  this  same 
country,  of  which  we  now  propose  to  write. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Owen,  the  geologist,  characterized  it  as  a  des- 
ert of  sands,  unapproachable  by  the  agriculturist;  and  but 
a  few  months  ago,  a  respectable  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
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southern  counties,  in  an  elaborate  article  to  the  Wisconsin 
Farmer,  gravely  asserted  that  Northern  and  Central  Wiscon- 
sin was  an  alternation  of  sand-ridges  and  marshes.  In  fact, 
the  idea  is  too  prevalent  to-day,  that  at  least  the  unexplored 
portions  of  Wisconsin,  embracing  the  northern  portions  v  of 
Oconto,  Marathon,  Chippewa,  La  Pointe  and  Douglas  counties, 
are  swampy,  sandy,  sterile  regions,  worthless  and  uninhabit- 
able!— whereas,  the  truth  is  beginning  to'  come  out,  that  they 
are  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  likely  to  prove  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  the  State. 

In  the  year  1852,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Land  Office  at  Stevens'  Point;  the  idea 
was  regarded  as  Utopian — supposed  that  not  lands  enough 
would  be  sold  to  pay  current  expenses  of  the  office.  It  has  now 
been  open  nearly  four  years ;  the  result  is,  that  almost  one-half 
of  the  district  is  sold — the  title  passed  from  the  United  States 
to  actual  settlers,  and  the  remaining  lands  in  the  northern  and 
western  portions,  are  being  sought  and  bought  up  with  unpar- 
alleled avidity.  Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  actual 
exploration,  in.  opposition  to  imagination,  as  touching  new 
countries.  This  part  of  Wisconsin  originally  constituted  a 
part  of  Brown  county.  Portage  county  was  set  off  from  Brown 
county  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  1844/'  embrac- 
ing all  the  country  north  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers — 
excepting  a  part  of  Brown  county  north  of  Fox  river,  and  Craw- 
lord  county  above  the  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi. 
Columbia  county  was  set  off  from  Portage  in  the  year  1846 ; 
Marathon  county  in  the  year  1850,and  Wood  in  the  year  1856, 
leaving  the  present  area  of  Portage  within  the  constitutional 
limit.    The  first  aggression  upon  the  "Upper  Wisconsin"  as  In- 

♦Portage  county  was  set  off  from  Brown  county,  December  7th, 
1836,  when  it  embraced  about  the  present  limits  of  Columbia  county; 
and  in  March,  1841,  the  territory  forming  the  present  counties  of 
Adams,  Juneau,  Portage  and  Marathon,  was  annexed  to  Portage 
county,  and  in  January,  1844,  the  present  county  of  Portage  was  fully 
organized.  L.  C.  D. 
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dian  Territory,  was  by  the  search  for  pine  timber,  occasioned  by 
the  settlement  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin, 
when  the  price  of  pine  boards  went  up  to  $60  and  $70  per 
thousand  feet. 

The  pine  regions  of  the  State  lie  mostly  North  of  the  East 
and  West  line,  which  marks  Town  20  North,  of  the  surveys, 
abounding  more  or  less  in  three-fourths  of  this  area;  though 
there  are  considerable  districts  of  beautiful  prairie  and  open- 
ings extending  above  this  line;  some  of  them  between  the 
Wolf  and  Wisconsin  rivers  as  high  as  Town  25 ;  and  between 
the  Chippewa  and  St  Croix  rivers,  as  high  as  Towns  35  and 
36  North. 

The  pine  is  generally  near  the  banks  of  the  stream  (the  Wis- 
consin) and  its  tributaries,  gradually  diminishing  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  giving  place  to  the  several  varieties  of  hard 
timber — sugar  tree,  oak,  bass,  birch  and  hemlock — with  a  few 
scattering,  but  majestic  pines.  About  one-twentieth  of  the 
grounds  may  be  set  down  as  pine  lands. 

The  first  attempt  at  lumbering,  by  a  saw-mill,  that  we  hear 
of  in  Wisconsin,  beyond  the  Green  Bay  settlement,  was  made 
by  Col.  John  Shaw,  now  of  Marquette  county,  who  built  a 
mill  on  Black  river,  in  1819;  and  the  second  attempt  was  made 
by  a  man  named  Perkins,  from  Kentucky,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Chippewa  river,  in  the  year  1822.  He  built  a  mill  on 
the  Menomonee  branch;  but  just  before  commencing  to  saw, 
it  was  swept  away  by  a  sudden  freshet.  The  Indians  threat- 
ening to  disturb  him,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned ;  to  be 
renewed  with  better  success,  on  the  same  site,  in  the  year 
1830,  by  Joseph  Kolette  and  James  IT.  Lockwood,  of  Prairie 
du  Chien.  Pine  timber  was  made  into  boards  with  whip-- 
saws, in  1826,  by  the  U.  S-.  soldiery,  at  the  building  of  Fort 
Winnebago,  from  timber  cut  on  a  small  island  about  10  miles 
above  the  Wisconsin  Portage.  Daniel  Whitney,  of  Green 
Bay,  obtained  a  permit  from  the  War  Department,  to  erect  a 
saw-mill  and  cut  timber,  on  the  Wisconsin,  (it  then  being  In- 
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dian  territory)  in  the  year  1831,  and  built  the  first  mill  at 
Whitney's  Rapids,  below  Point  Bas,  in  1831-32. 

Messrs.  Grignon  &  Merrill  obtained  a  similar  permit,  and 
built  a  mill  at  Grignon's  Rapids,  in  183G.  These  two  estab- 
lishments were  the  pioneers  of  the  lumbering  business  on  the 
Wisconsin  river. 

In  1836,  at  a  treaty  held  with  the  Menomonee  Indians,  at 
Cedar  Point,  on  the  Fox  river,  by  Hon.  Henry  Dodge,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  to  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  six  miles  wide,  from  Point 
Bas  forty  miles  up  the  stream.  This  was  done  specially  to 
open  the  country  to  the  lumbermen.  The  high  price  and  great 
demand  for  the  article,  quickened  the  business;  the  river  was 
explored  from  Point  Bas  to  Big  Bull  Falls  that  year,  and  the 
occupation  and  claiming  of  the  most  eligible  sites,  quickly  fol- 
lowed. Messrs.  Bloomer  &  Strong,  and  also  Geo.  Cline,  occu- 
pied the  Grand  Rapids.  A.  Brawley,  commenced  at  Mill 
Creek ;  also  Perry  &  Veeder  on  the  same  stream.  Conant  & 
Campbell  occupied  Conant's  Rapids.  Harper  &  McGreer,  at 
McGreer's  Rapids,  on  the  Plover.  These  persons  connnenced, 
at  the  several  points  named,  in  the  year  1837.  In  1839,  John 
L.  Moore  began  at  Tittle  Bull  Falls,  and  Geo.  Stevens  at  Big 
Bull  Falls.  Thus  was  this  whole  region  in  the  possession  of 
the  makers  and  venders  of  pine  boards  and  shingles,  before  the 
year  1810.  In  1839,  the  Cedar  Point  cession,  three  miles  in 
width  on  this  river,  was  ordered  to  be  surveyed  by  the  Surveyor 
General  at  Dubuque ;  J.  Hathaway,  of  Milwaukee,  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  task.  The  whole  tract  was  offered  at  public  sale, 
at  Mineral  Point,  in'1840.  In  1841,  '42,  '43,  '44  and  '45,  mills 
went  up  with  great  rapidity ;  villages  and  towns  sprang  up,  so 
that  in  1847,  when  Mr.  Owen's  party  passed  down  this  river 
from  Lao  Vieux  Desert,  the  population  of  Wausau  was  estimated 
at  350  souls,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  at  several  thou- 
sand.    The  "Wisconsin  Pineries"  became  known  through- 
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out  the  whole  North-West;  the  lumber  from  them  furnishing 
materials  for  improving  and  rendering  habitable  the  immense 
prairie  worlds  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  lumbering  on 
this  river,  especially  in  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the  boards, 
and  in  getting  the  product  to  market.  As  a  general  thing,  logs 
are  cut  in  the  forest  to  three  lengths,  12  feet,  14  feet,  and  16 
feet  in  length.  All  common  boards  are  sawed  1%  inch  in 
thickness,  thinner  stuff  than  this  (except  siding)  being  held 
at  a  reduced  price  in  the  markets  below.  Measurements  are  by 
line,  and  no  stuff  is  marked  at  the  mills. 

The  Wisconsin,  above  Point  Bas,  is  a  succession  of  rapids 
and  eddies ;  most  of  the  former  surge  over  rocky  bottoms,  with 
a  wild  current  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  channel 
broken  and  divided,  offering  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  anything  like  navigation ;  yet  over  all  these  the  lumber  has 
to  pass.  The  piloting  of  rafts  over  these  interminable  falls, 
from.  Jenny  Bull  to  and  below  the  Dells,  requires  great  skill, 
practice,  courage,  and  extreme  peril  and  hard  labor.  This 
branch  of  the  business  has  produced  a  class  of  men,  known  as 
Pilots,  who  have  become  masters  both  of  the  rapids  and  the 
capitalists  in  the  lumber  trade;  as  nothing  can  be  done  without 
tli em,  at  least  in  getting  the  product  to  market  after  it  is  cut 
out  at  the  mills.  When  engaging  by  the  day,  they  make  their 
own  terms,  at  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars.  Those  of  the 
better  character,  with  a  little  means  ahead,  are  accustomed 
to  job  the  business,  entering  into  contract  with  the  pro- 
ducer to  take  the  boards  in  pile  at  the  mills,  and  furnish- 
ing all  necessary  men  and  outlays  at  their  own  cost  and 
charges,  to  deliver  the  lumber  at  Dubuque  or  St.  Louis,  at  a 
stipulated  price  per  thousand  feet.  Partaking  somewhat  of 
the  wild,  rigorous  character  of  the  river  and  its  whirlpools, 
they  are  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  generous  im- 
pulses, energetic,  honest  and  trustworthy, — being  frequently 
entrusted,  not  only  with  the  custody  of  a  year's  earnings  of  a 
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large  establishment,  in  its  transit  to  market,  but  with  the  sale 
of  the  rafts,  the  disbursement  of  large  amounts  of  the  proceeds 
to  hands,  and  the  rendition  of  final  accounts  to  the  owners. 

The  cost  of  running  out  lumber  from  the  mills  to  the  lower 
market,  varies,  according  to  the  season  and  distance,  at  from 
five  to  eight  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  not  including  wastage 
by  breaking  on  the  rapids,  which  may  be  estimated  at  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole.  At  a  good  stage  of  water,  the  run 
may  be  made  from  Wausau  to  St.  Louis  in  twenty-four  days. 
The  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  out  of  the  Wisconsin  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  this  can  be  done  with, 
a  fleet  at  one  rise  of  the  river, — so  that  it  frequently  requires 
several  weeks  to  make  the  trip ;  this  greatly  increases  the  cost, 
and  is  a  direct  abatement  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Immense  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent,  from  time  to 
time,  in  putting  in  various  improvements  on  these  rapids, 
mostly  in  what  are  called  slides;  they  are  wooden  sluiceways, 
over  dams  and  falls,  built  of  heavy  timbers,  secured  by  im- 
mense cribs  filled  with  stones ;  they  are  laid  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dam  or  fall,  at  angles  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
degrees,  over  which  the  rafts  are  directed,  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow,  frequently  to  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  raftsmen 
and  the  destruction  of  the  rafts.  The  keeping  up  of  these 
improvements  is  a  matter  of  great  expense,  as  they  are  of  short 
duration,  owing  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  currents.  The 
rafts,  in  passing  over,  constantly  cut  them  away  in  detail; 
but  the  principal  cause  of  their  destruction,  is  from  the  run- 
ning ice  in  the  spring,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  river.  Some 
of  the  most  expensive  and  best  constructed  of  these  slides,  are 
sometimes  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  by  the 
running  ice  of  the  spring  flood.  Expensive  booms,  dams, 
and  even  mills,  are  frequently  swept  off  in  the  same  way,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  peril  and  loss  of  whatever  rafts  or  cribs  of 
lumber  may  have  been  left  in  the  stream  over  the  winter. 
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Tlie  limits  prescribed  for  this  paper  will  permit  us  to  give 
but  a  brief  description  of  the  mode  of  constructing  and  running 
of  the  rafts.  The  lumber  is  generally  rated  in  pieces  of 
about  3,500  feet,  called  "cribs,"  five  or  six  of  which  constitute 
a  "rapid-piece;"  the  cribs  are  either  16  by  12  feet,  or  16  feet 
square,  and  generally  consist  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  tiers 
of  inch  boards,  exclusive  of  what  are  called  the  "grub-plank;" 
these  are  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  placed  at  the  bottom. 
The  cribs  are  bound  together  by  means  of  "grubs,"  a  kind  of 
pin,  two  inches  in  thickness,  four  feet  in  length,  made  from 
saplings  of  oak,  iron-wood,  or  maple,  dug  out  by  the  roots,  a 
part  of  the  root  being  left  on,  to  form  the  head  or  lower  end 
of  the  grub.  The  raftsman,  in  forming  a  crib,  selects  three 
grub  planks;  these  he  arranges  about  five  feet  apart,  parallel 
to  each  other,  up  and  down  the  stream ;  each  has  three  two- 
inch  auger  holes  bored  in  it — one  near  each  end,  and  one  in 
the  middle — and  a  grab  inserted  in  each ;  three  inch  boards, 
bored  in  like  manner,  are  then  laid  crosswise  of  the  grub  plank, 
the  grubs  inserted,  which  form  the  bottom  or  foundation  of 
the  crib;  he  then  fills  up  the  spaces  between  with  inch  boards, 
and  crossing  the  next  tier,  continues  the  operation  till  he  has  as 
many  courses  as  he  judges  safe,  not  to  make  his  raft  run  too 
deep.  Next  he  puts  on  two  binding  planks,  bored  to  receive  the 
grubs,  parallel  with  the  grub  plank,  and  then  applying  a  couple 
of  links  of  a  chain,  called  a  "witch,"  by  means  of  a  lever,  draws 
up  the  grub,  pressing  down  the  binding  plank,  and  wedging 
the  grub,  makes  all  fast.  His  crib  is  now  complete;  about  six 
of  these  are  brought  together  endwise,  and  fastened  by  means 
of  two  more  planks,  coupling  one  crib  to  another,  constituting 
a  "rapid-piece.''  A  solid  piece  of  square  timber,  called  a  "head 
block,"  5  by  7  inches,  is  laid  across  each  end,  and  pinned.  On 
each  of  these  is  hung  the  "oar,"  consisting  of  a  pole  36  feet 
in  length,  with  a  twelve  feet,  1%  inch  plank,  in  the  outer  end 
for  a  blade,  the  oar  neatly  balanced  across  the  head-block; 
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next,  and  last  of  all,  are  put  on  what  are  called  the  "spring- 
poles,"  being  a  couple  of  pieces  of  hemlock  poles,  some  20 
feet  in  length,  and  G  or  8  inches  thick — the  forward  end  in- 
serted under  the  outward  corner  of  the  head-block,  brought 
back  over  a  bit  of  wood  for  a  fulcrum,  is  pressed  down  with 
the  force  of  three  or  four  men,  thus  turning  up  the  forward 
end  of  the  rapid  piece,  and  fastened  down  to  one  of  the  grubs. 
This  is  a  necessary  precaution,  to  keep  the  rapid-piece  from 
catching  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  when  it  dives  in  the  eddy 
as  it  leaves  the  slides,  which  it  is  sure  to  do,  frequently  sub- 
merging the  rafts  and  men  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In 
these  cases,  a  line  (cable)  is  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the 
piece,  to  enable  the  men  to  save  themselves  by  laying  hold  of 
it.  This  rapid-piece  is  now  ready  for  its  long  descent  of  the 
currents,  over  the  slides,  falls,  dams,  and  rapids,  and  out  to 
the  Mississippi.  From  two  to  eight  men  are  necessary  to 
manage  a  rapid  piece,  according  to  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  various  rapids.  Twenty  of  these  rapid-pieces, 
more  or  less,  constitute  a  "fleet,"  managed  by  one  pilot  and 
his  gang  of  hands.  On  approaching  a  rapid,  slide,  or  fall,  the 
whole  fleet  is  tied  up  in  the  eddy  above,  and  then  two,  four, 
or  eight  hands,  as  may  be  necessary,  get  on  to  a  single  piece, 
and  run  it  to  the  eddy  below,  where  they  tie  it  up,  and  return 
to  the  head  of  the  rapid  for  another  piece ;  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  fleet  is  over.  This  footing  it  up  over  the  falls,  after  a 
piece  is  run  down,  is  called  by  the  men  "gigging  back;"  it  is 
generally  done  at  a  quick  pace,  and  the  distance  traveled, 
from  sun  to  sun,  by  a  gang  in  running  a  rapid  and  "gigging 
back,"  is  often  fifty,  sixly  or  seventy  miles  a  day,  and  forms 
a  pretty  severe  introduction  of  the  green-horns  into  the  mys- 
teries of  going  down  on  a  raft.  These  eddies,  or  resting-places 
in  smooth  water,  are  indispensable  grounds ;  and  such  has 
become  the  volume  of  business  on  this  river,  that  the  eoMy- 
room  is  becoming  insufficient  for  it  in  the  moTe  busy  seasons 
of  running  out.    Twenty  fleets,  at  the  same  time,  may  often 
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be  seen  at  the  same  eddy.  During  these  seasons,  the  hardy 
river-man  lives  on  his  raft,  cooking  on  shore  at  night,  and  sleep- 
ing in  his  single  blanket,  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  raft.  After 
getting  below  Grand  Rapids,  two  rapid-pieces  are  generally 
coupled  side  by  side,  making  a  "Wisconse  raft."  With  these 
they  run  the  Dells;  below  the  Dells,  several  rafts  are  joined, 
but  the  whole  fleet  is  not  united  until  reaching  the  Mississippi, 
after  which,  cook-houses  and  slight  cabins  are  erected,  and  the 
hands  are  able  to  get  regular  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trip.  During  the  whole  way,  the  rafts  are  driven 
entirely  by  the  currents,  the  only  labor  required  being  to  guide 
and  keep  them  in  the  channels,  from  running  into  sloughs 
behind  islands,  and  on  to  sand-bars;  all  these,  by  the  by,  requir- 
ing the  utmost  vigilance,  knowledge  of  the  river,  and  skill  of 
the  pilot ;  for  if  the  channel  be  missed,  a  wrong  one  taken,  and 
the  fleet  run  into  a  slough,  it  is  little  better  than  lost,  as  the 
expense  of  breaking  up,  hauling  out,  moving  across  islands  to 
the  channel,  and  re-constructing  the  raft,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  more  than  the  lumber  would  be  worth.  It  is  difficult 
to  back  out,  or  run  the  raft  up  stream,  to  get  out  of  such  a 
dilemma. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  extent  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. At  the  present  day,  this  branch  of  industry  occupies 
the  whole  length  of  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  from  Point  Bas  to 
Eagle  river,  with  most  of  its  numerous  tributaries,  including 
Yellow  river  and  the  "Little  Pinery."  In  all  its  ramifications, 
not  less  than  2,500  men  are  employed  throughout  the  year, 
and  a  capital  of  between  five  and  six  millions  is  involved. 
But  an  approximate  result  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  annual 
product.  As  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  are  some  twelve 
steam,  and  about  forty  water  mills,  running  an  aggregate  of 
170  saws,  exclusive  of  edging,  picket,  and  lath  saws.  An 
experienced  lumberman  tells  us,  that  each  saw  will  average 
seven  hundred  thousand  feet  per  annum, — equal  to  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  millions.    It  is  valued  at  the  mills  at  $12 
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per  thousand, — $1,428,000.  To  this  must  be  added  about 
$75,000  more,  for  the  annual  product  of  shingles,  lath  and 
pickets,  making  a  total  of  $1,503,000,  as  the  annual  product 
of  this  business,  here  in  the  pineries.*  When  marketed,  on 
the  Mississippi  below,  the  value  will  be  increased  to  $2,505, 
000.  These  figures  look  large,  but  we  are  confident  they  are 
not  larger  than  the  actual  footings  will  prove.  Prices  in  the 
market  have  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  progress  of  the 
business;  beginning  at  $50  to  $G0  in  1830,  they  declined  to 
$10  to  $12  in  1849-50 ;  but  have  steadily  advanced  since  that 
date,  to  the  present  rates,  (average  of  $20  or  more)  with  a 
prospect  of  a  further  and  steady  advance  for  the  future. 

It  is  frequently  observed,  that  the  timber  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. That  it  must  finally  fail,  is  of  course  certain;  but 
that  period  is  so  remote  as  to  have  no  practical  bearing  on 
the  investment  of  capital  for  present  operations.  Probably 
not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  pine  is  yet  worked  out;  the  logging, 
as  a  general  thing,  having  been  extended  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  streams,  and  even  there,  only  the  most 
choice  timber  having  been  removed. 

A  great  misapprehension  has  prevailed  abroad,  not  only  in 

♦These  estimates  by  Gen.  Ellis  are  more  than  borne  out  by  the  re- 
port on  the  lumbering  business  of  the  Upper  Wisconsin,  submitted  to 
the  Wisconsin  Senate,  January  29th,  1857,  by  Hon.  John  T.  Kingston, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  lumbering  on  that  river. 
Mr.  Kingston  gave  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  lumbering 
business  on  the  Wisconsin  river  and  its  tributaries,  north  of  the  Dells: 


No.  of  saw-mills  now  in  operation  above  said  point — counting 
gangs  as  one  mill  only    107 

Estimated  average  of  lumber  manufactured  per  annum, 

per  mill    1.000.000  ft. 

Total  amount  manufactured  per  annum    107,000,000 

Estimated  amount  of  shingles  and  lath,  per  annum..  1.00,000,000  " 
Estimated  amount  of  square  timber  and  logs  floated 
down  said  river,  in  the  raft   10,000,000  " 


Total  value  of  lumber  at  the  Dells,  at  $15  per  thousand 

feet    $1,605,000  00 

Value  of  shingles  and  lath  at  the  Dells,  at  $2  per  thou- 


eand    200,000  00 

Value  of  timber  and  saw  logs,  at  $10   100,000  00 

Total  annual  value   $1,905,000  00 

L.  C.  D. 
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regard  to  the  extent  of  this  pursuit,  but  more  especially  as  to 
the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  it.  The  lumbermen  on 
the  Upper  Wisconsin,  are  not  only  men  of  means  to  prosecute 
the  business  with  eminent  success,  but  they  have  the  further 
qualifications  of  intelligence,  energy  and  perseverance,  so  in- 
dispensable in  any  pursuit,  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  possessed 
by  men  engaged  in  any  of  the  vast  pursuits  of  the  country 
or  age  in  which  they  live.  The  proof  is  in  the  reduction  by 
them,  in  a  few  short  years,  of  those  wild  wastes  into  a  land 
of  productive  industry,  equalled  by  no  other  in  the  State — 
scarcely  in  the  West.  The  character  of  the  Wisconsin  lum- 
bermen for  honesty,  intelligence  and  astuteness  in  business, 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  class,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  and  hasty  view  of  the  lum- 
bering business  on  this  river;  although  large,  and  hitherto 
that  which  has  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  has  exclusive  possession,  or  is,  in 
future,  at  least,  to  be  the  only  pursuit  here.  Agriculture — the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  has  already  began  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  many.  ; 

It  is  within  the  recollection,  doubtless,  of  many  of  our 
readers,  that  the  region  about  Galena  and  Dubuque,  was  for 
many  years  pending  the  early  operations  of  mining,  entirely 
neglected  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  lands  were  not 
considered  fit  for  such  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants 
found  time  to  prove  them,  they  were  ascertained  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  productive.  The  case  is  quite  similar  in  the 
Upper  Wisconsin  country.  Our  lands,  which  were  at  first  re- 
garded barrens,  are  found  to  be  excellent,  and  farming,  as  a 
legitimate  business,  is  now  becoming  an  institution  of  the 
country. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  "Indian  Lands,"  was  extinguished 
in  1848;  this  opened  the  whole  Upper  Wisconsin  country  to 
the  settler.    In  1852,  the  lands  were  brought  into  market,  at 
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the  land  offices  at  Menasha  and  Mineral  Point.  The  Stevens 
Point  land  office  was  opened  in  1853.  The  district  embraces 
a  strip  of  land  thirty  miles  in  width  on  either  side  of  the  Wis- 
consin, from  the  Dells  to  its  source — about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  long.  In  proof  of  our  position,  that  we  have  a 
good  farming  country,  we  have  only  to  give  the  amount  of  sales 
in  this  land  district;  the  aggregate  from  July  5th,  1853,  to 
March  31st,  1857,  is  one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  At)  Mineral  Point 
and  Menasha,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  office,  the  sales 
were  probably  about  three  hundred  thousand,  as  within  the 
bounds  of  this  district — say  one  million  six  and  thirty  thousand 
acres  in  all.  Not  one-twentieth  part  of  this  was  purchased  for 
lumbering  purposes,  but  for  agriculture,  and  that  alone. 
Some  two-thirds  of  it  is  occupied  by  settlers,  who  are  now  open- 
ing farms.  The  whole  of  Adams  county,  the  north-west  part 
of  Marquette  county  in  this  district,  west  part  of  Waushara 
county,  also  in  this  district,  together  with  the  southern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Portage  and  Wood  counties,  are  completely  settled 
up;  the  lands  being  openings  and  prairie,  proving  first  rate — 
equal  to  any  in  the  State.  To  the  west  and  north-west  of  Plover 
and  Grand  Rapids,  and  north  of  Stevens  Point,  the  lands  arc 
covered  with  timber,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  evergreen. 
A  short  distance  from  the  streams,  however,  almost  invariably  is 
found  the  hard  timbered  lands,  which  on  proof  are  ascertained 
to  be  heavier  and  stronger  than  those  either  in  the  openings  or 
along  the  streams;  and  for  the  last  year  have  been  sought  and 
bought  with  great  eagerness,  for  the  purposes  of  settle- 
ment and  farming.  Nearly  all  of  towns  twenty,  twenty-one, 
twenty- two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  and  twenty-five,  of 
ranges  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight,  are  taken 
up.  A  colony  of  Germans  from  Pittsburg,  after  careful  ex- 
amination, have  taken  up  for  purposes  of  immediate  occu- 
pancy, some  twenty-seven  thousand  acres  of  the  most  choice 
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lands  in  towns  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine,  in  ranges  four 
and  five,  on  Rib  river,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Wausau, 
and  as  many  north-west  of  Mosinee — Little  Bull  Falls.  Lands 
in  large  tracts  of  equally  desirable  quality,  lie  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Wisconsin,  up  the  Plover,  on  the  Eau  Plaine,  Eau  Claire, 
Pino  and  Prairie  rivers,  which  have  not  been  so  much  broached 
as  yet. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  that  on  each  side  of  the  Wis- 
consin, at  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  it,  are  the  heads  of 
the  streams;  those  on  the  east,  that  rise  in  ranges  10  and  11, 
and  fall  into  the  Wolf  River  eagtwardly,  and  into  the  Wiscon- 
sin westwardly;  and  on  the  west,  those  that  rise  in  ranges, 
1,  2  and  3,  and  fall  into  the  Black  River  on  the  west,  Yellow 
River  on  the  south,  and  the  Wisconsin  on  the  east.  These 
are  never  failing,  clear  spring  brooks,  and  water  every  quarter 
section  of  the  most  choice  hard-timbered  lands. 

The  whole  of  this  Upper  Wisconsin  country  is  without  any 
considerable  portion  of  broken  or  mountainous  lands,  being 
nearly  a  plane,  just  enough  inclined  to  the  southward  to  draw 
off  the  waters  of  the  streams  in  a  quick  current.  As  before 
observed,  after  leaving  the  Wisconsin,  the  banks  of  which  are 
a  sandy,  light  soil,  heavier  lands,  of  gravel  and  loam,  are  found. 
Hence  the  selections  for  farming  purposes,  are  mostly  made 
near  the  sources  of  the  streams,  as  above  described. 

In  further  proof  of  the  fine  soil  of  this  Upper  Country,  we 
give  here  a  communication  from  a  highly  intelligent  gentle- 
man of  Wausau,  descriptive  of  Marathon  county : 

"Marathon  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State 
line;  east  by  Oconto;  south  by  Portage;  and  west  by  Clark, 
Chippewa  and  La  Pointe.  It  was  organized  February  9th, 
1850.  The  county  seat  is  at  Wausau;  area  G048  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating — sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  water,  leaving  no  swamps  but  what  are  susceptible  of  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation;  and  no  inclinations  so  abrupt 
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whose  surface  may  not  be  turned  with  the  farmer's  plow  and 
traversed  with  his  cart. 

"The  Wisconsin  River,  one  of  the  noblest  of  nature's 
streams,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  receiving  its 
waters  from  a  multitude  of  silvery  lakes,  and  meanders  in 
nearly  a  south  course,  through  the  center  of  the  county,  into 
Portage,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi,  near 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  the  county,  com- 
ing on  the  east,  are  Prairie,  Pine,  Trapp  and  Eau  Claire;  on 
the  west,  Big  Eau  Plaine  and  Rib.  These  are  large  enough 
to  float  lumber  and  logs,  and  mills  are  located  on  each,  except 
Prairie.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  tributaries  of  equal 
importance  further  north,  one  the  Eagle  River,  on  which  is 
found  the  best  pine  in  the  State. 

"Along  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  the  timber  is 
various.  There  is  found  pine,  hemlock,  sugar-maple,  spruce, 
oak,  elm,  .birch,  &c,  embracing  almost  every  variety  that 
grows  in  the  Western  country.  Either  way  from  the  rivers, 
the  hemlock  generally  disappears,  and  in  many  instances  the 
pine  also,  and  a  beautiful  growth  of  hard  wood  covers  the  soil, 
such  as  sugar-maple,  butternut,  walnut,  oak,  elm,  &c. 

"The  soil  throughout  the  county  is  of  the  finest  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Within  two  years,  attention  has  been 
turned  to  this  branch  of  business,  and  the  yield  and  quality 
have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  farmer.  In  towns  28, 
29  and  30,  ranges  5,  6  and  7,  the  land  is  mostly  entered  by 
Germans,  who  are  doing  a  good  business  by  way  of  fanning. 
Openings  are  being  made  throughout  the  county,  and  some 
farms  with  a  hundred'  acres  of  improvements  have  sprung 
into  existence. 

"The  lumbering  business  is  carried  on  quite  extensively. 
Within  the  county  is  annually  manufactured  about  62,000,000 
feet;  of  which  Wausau  turns  out  about  20,000,000 ;  Rib  River, 
5,000,000  ;  above  Wausau,  10,000,000  ;  Eau  Claire,  15,000,000, 
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Mosinee  (Little  Bull),  6,000,000;  Eau  Plaine,  3,000,000;  and 
Warren's  Mill,  3,000,000. 

"The  county  at  the  present  time  is  divided  into  three  towns; 
Wausau,  Mosinee  and  Eau  Claire.  The  village  of  Wausau  is 
the  county  seat.  It  has  a  beautiful  location  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  and  now  contains  between  700  and  800  inhabitants. 
It  is  fast  building  up,  and  unlike  many  western  villages,  the 
buildings  are  all  good  and  substantial.  As  above  stated,  at 
this  place  is  mianufactured  about  twenty  million  feet  of  lumber: 
of  this  amount  the  mills  of  W.  D.  Mclndoe  cut  about  one  half. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  has  now  ready  a  mill  for  manufacturing 
siding,  shingles,  pickets,  lath,  &c.  Probably  the  best  and 
safest  water  power  in  the  State,  is  found  at  Wausau.  The 
whole  river  may  be  used,  and  still  be  perfectly  safe  from  high 
water. 

"At  Little  Bull  Falls  is  a  newly  laid  out  village,  and 
some  fine  buildings  are  now  being  built.  This  is  the  terminus 
of  steamboat  navigation  from  Stevens'  Point.  The  Company 
have  a  boat  building,  to  run  above  the  Falls  to  Wausau,  in 
connexion  with  the  one  from  Stevens'  Point,  which  will  be  put 
on  the  river  in  the  spring.  A  road  from  Wausau  to  Portage 
county  line,  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of  July  next, 
which  will  equal  any  of  the  best  Macadamized  roads  in  the  State. 

"In  the  county  is  considerable  Government  land  yet  to  be 
had  at  seventy-five  cents  per  acre,  and  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  per  acre;  though  the  entries  for  the  past  eight  months 
have  been  extensive,  and  nearly  all  by  actual  settlers,  and  for 
farming  purposes. 

"A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  country  is  its  general 
healthfnlness.  The  water  is  pure  and  soft,  the  atmosphere 
clear,  and  the  climate  salubrious.  ISTo  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  nor  vice  versa.  Winter  weather  is  steady; 
spring  comes  and  takes  complete  possession,  and  winter  yields 
without  a  struggle.  No  county  holds  out  greater  inducements  to 
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actual  settlers  than  this,  and  none  have  greater  prospects  of  be- 
coming a  great  agricultural  county  than  Marathon." 

Some  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  State,  located 
early  near  Big  Bull  Falls,  who  by  their  energy  and  capital, 
gave  an  impetus  to  business  there,  and  tended  to, develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  even  sooner  than  was  done  farther  down. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  lumbering  establishments  are  in  that  re- 
gion, and  good  farms  were  opened  above  Wausau  many  years 
since.  These  improvements  have  tended  to  draw  attention  that 
way  and  at  this  time  the  neighborhood  of  Wausau  is  known  as  an 
important  locale  in  Central  Wisconsin,  standing  by  itself,  and 
having  important  commercial  facilities  and  improvement  poli- 
cies of  its  own.  As  a  business  centre  of  a  vast  interior  country 
of  the  State,  it  has  projected  thoroughfares,  railroads,  &c.,  of  its 
own,  forming  no  dependencies  on  the  lower  part  of  this  river. 
Within  a  few  months,  a  most  important  scheme  of  the  latter  kind 
has  been  projected — a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Sheboy- 
gan, via  Appleton  and  New  London,  direct  to  Wausau,  and 
thence  northwesterly  to  an  intersection  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Hbricoii  railroad,  to  Superior  City.  Here  also,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  an  intersection  of  the  railroad  from  Stevens'  Point  to 
Ontonagon. 

As  the  country  settles,  the  vast  territory  of  Marathon  must 
be  divided  up  into  other  counties ;  probably  eight  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, with  a  population,  in  a  few  years  equal,  or  greater  than  that 
of  as  many  now  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Portage  County,  by  a  late  act  of  the  Legislature,  setting 
orT  Wood  County,  on  the  south-west,  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
stitutional limit,  containing  now  twenty-two  townships.  It 
is  thirty  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  some  twenty 
broad,  east  and  west.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions 
are  mostly  openings,  and  well  settled ;  the  northern  and 
north-western  portions  are  mostly  timbered,  containing 
considerable  quantities  of  choice  Government  lands  still  in 
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market ;  in  all  the  counties  on  the  Wisconsin,  and  near  the  river, 
there  are  good  lands  at  the  graduation  price  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  acre,  yet  remaining  unsold. 

There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  waste  land  in  Portage  county — ■ 
the  few  marshes  or  swamps  in  it,  are  all  susceptible  of  drainage, 
whereby  they  may  be  made  the  best  of  plow-lands.  Plover  is 
the  county  seat ;  but  Stevens'  Point  is  the  most  populous  village. 
This  county  is  the  most  central  of  the  State ;  and  in  position,  soil, 
climate,  and  commercial  advantages,  holds  the  first  rank  on  the 
Upper  Wisconsin. 

To  Wood  County  the  same  general  remarks  are  applicable, 
with  the  addition  that  its  north-western  portion  lies  on  the  head 
waters  of  several  streams — as  Mill  creek,  Yellow  river,  and 
Black  river,  all  of  which  rise  from  the  most  beautiful  spring 
brooks,  and  water  several  townships  of  the  most  charming  hard- 
timbered  lands  in  all  this  region.  They  are  rapidly  being  set- 
tled up  with  bona  fide  farmers.  Grand  Ivapids  is  the  county 
seat ;  and  with  its  transcendent  water  power,  and  pushing  popula- 
tion, is  fast  becoming  a  stirring,  prosperous  town. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  health  of  this  part  of 
the  State ;  that  fact  having  passed  into  a  proverb.  But  some  ob- 
servations will  be  required  on  temperature  and  our  winters.  We 
shall  not  deny  that  we  have  a  cold  country,  nor  attempt  to  com- 
pare it  with  Southern  Illinois  or  Missouri ;  yet  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, wTe  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  our  climate,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  is  as  agreeable  in  most  respects,  as  that 
of  the  southern  countries  named.  Our  winters  are  fully 
inaugurated  about  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  November,  and  with 
slight  interludes,  continue  from  the  10th  to  20th  of  March. 
During  these  sixteen  weeks,  the  ground  is  generally  cov- 
ered with  snow;  with  good  sleighing,  and  steady  cold 
weather,  all  of  which  are  found  much  more  conducive  to 
health,  pleasure,  business  and  the  success  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  than  the  alternate  thaws  and  freezes,  mud 
30 
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and  snow,  rains  and  sleets,  which  prevail  one  and  two  hundred 
miles  further  south.  Our  autumns  are  bland,  beautiful  and 
mild,  through  nearly  all  of  October.  Spring  generally  breaks 
upon  us  at  once- — the  transit  from  winter  to  summer  being  short. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  wild  or 
under  the  hand  of  the  cultivator,  changes  the  face  of  nature  from 
the  dearth  of  winter  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  spring,  much 
quicker  than  in  more  temperate  latitudes.  Most  of  the  fruits, 
and  all  the  grains  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  thrive  well 
here.  A  fair  specimen  of  dent  corn  was  raised  in  this  village 
last  year. 

Our  two  last  winters  have  been  unusually  severe ;  but  not  more 
so  for  the  latitude,  (44  deg.  40  min.  north,)  than  it  has  through- 
out the  Continent.  The  Wisconsin  usually  breaks  up,  so  that 
the  rafting  season  begins  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  before  the 
river-men  get  below  Pointe  Bas,  the  forests  are  usually  clothed 
with  verdure. 
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By  Oliver  Gibbs,  Jr.,  and  C.  E.  Young 

Pierce  county  lies  immediately  south  of  the  45th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  between  the  92d  and  93d  degrees  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich,  and  is,  consequently,  west  of  the  Fourth 
Principal  Meridian.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Croix 
county,  east  by  Dunn,  south  by  Dunn,  Lake  Pepin  and  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
St.  Croix.  Its  boundaries  secure  to  it  the  longest  navigable 
water  front  of  any  comity  of  its  size  in.  the  State.  The  surface 
generally  has  a  south-western  slope,  and  is  diversified  by  rolling 
prairies,  bluffs  and  intervales,  with  groves  and  forests  of  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  timber.  It  is  watered  by  several  streams 
flowing  into  the  St.  Croix,  Chippewa  and  Mississippi. 

Pierce  county,  though  bounded  by  two  lakes  of  surpassing 
beauty,  (St.  Croix  and  Lake  Pepin,)  has  none  within  its  own 
limits,  or  marks  indicating  their  former  existence.  Its  scenery, 
however,  forms  a  view  of  ever-varying  magnificence  and 
beauty.  The  abrading  forces  which  have  changed  its  origL 
inal  features,  have  scooped,  out  broad  valleys,  leaving  as 
boundaries  on  every  side  rounded  and  graceful  mounds,  tow- 
ering above  the  general  surface  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet. 
These  mounds  really  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sur- 
face, although  from  their  number,  a  first  view  would  give  a 
different  impression.  Seen  in  the  summer  months,  their  tops 
covered1,  with  groves  of  timber,  and  their  sides  with  rank  and 
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matted  vegetation,  bedecked  with  the  bright  hues  of  wild 
flowers,  contrasting  with  the  fresh  and  green  shade  of  the 
surrounding  prairies,  no  objects  in  Nature  afford  more  per- 
fect scenes  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive.  Many  of 
these  mounds  are  worn  into  semi-circular  forms,  with  gentle 
sloping  prairies  in  front,  stretching  down  to  some  rippling 
rivulet,  and  then  rising  with  easy  grade  to  similar  mounds  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  These  places,  numerous  all 
over  the  county — paragons  of  rural  beauty — are  the  favorite 
selections  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  The  log  cabin  is  found  in 
places  which  art  could  scarcely  adorn,  or  cultivation  add  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil2  sheltered  from  the  wintry  winds,  situ- 
ated upon  the  margin  of  groves,  with  ever-living  water 
gurgling  up  in  freshness  and  purity  near  its  door  sill.  In 
such  sequestered  spots,  but  just  invaded  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement,  the  wildness  of  primitive  life  is  best  seen  in  con- 
trast with  the  coming  change  which  will  speedily  transform 
the  country  into  a  great  garden.  The  cultivated  field,  loaded 
with  the  virgin  crop,  is  but  a  mere  point  in  the  extended 
landscape. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  county  is  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, since  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  soil  of  any  given 
district  are  determined  by  the  composition  of  its  rocks,  and  the 
materials  washed  down  from  its  highlands.  A  vertical  section 
through  any  of  the  mounds  or  ridges  immediately  east  of  Pres- 
cott,  would  exhibit  the  following  as  the  descending  order  of  su- 
perposition of  the  stratified  deposits : 

Blue  Fossiliferous    (shell  or  Trenton)  Limestone, 

about   '.  30  feet. 

"Upper  Sandstone"    50 

Lower  Magneslan  Limestone  (of  Owen)   250 

Abrading  forces  have  worn  off  and  carried  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  two  first  named  superior  deposits.  They 
are  found  only  as  outliers  in  the  numerous  mounds  or  ridges 
which  ornament  the  county.  But  very  few  hills  of  drift  are 
met  with,  and  if  ever  deposited  in  quantity,  the  material  has 
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been  subsequently  removed  from  the  surface.  The  soil  of 
Pierce  county  has  been  formed  of  decomposed  rocks  and 
crumbling  ledges,  which,  washed  by  rains,  constantly  add 
their  fertilizing  elements  to  the  lower  levels,  mixing  with  the 
clay  and  fine  sand  there  accumulated,  and  possesses  an  un- 
surpassed strength  and  productiveness. 

As  we  journey  inland,  the  land  rises  moderately  for  twelve 
miles,  until  we  cross  the  Trimbelle  river,  when  the  blue  lime- 
stone is  largely  developed,  and  doubtless  marks  the  limits  of  an 
extensive  and  dense  forest  of  hard  wood  timber,  which  covers 
the  interior  of  the  county,  some  fifteen  miles  through,  east  and 
west,  by  twenty  north  and  south.  Beyond  this  forest,  and  some 
thirty  miles  east  of  Prescott,  the  sand-stones  reappear,  and  still 
farther  eastward,  the  primary  rocks  will  be  found  in  place. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  how  extensively  limestones  are  developed 
throughout  the  county,  and  from  a  gentle  rolling  surface,  how 
thoroughly  every  portion  of  its  soil  is  impregnated  with  one  of 
the  most  essential  elements  to  profitable  agriculture.  In  this 
respect,  no  portion  of  the  W est  can  claim  a  superiority. 

Although  the  county  has  no  interior  lakes,  it  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  water  and  lake  scenery.  Lake  Pepin  borders  it  on 
the  south — a  sheet  of  water  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Its  shores 
are  rock-bound,  often  vertical,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  from  two 
to  four  hundred  feet.  "Lovers'  Leap"  is  a  precipice  of  this 
description,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  near  the  center  of  the  lake, 
which  is  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  Mississippi  river,  with 
its  deeply  worn  channel,  wdnding  its  w7ay  amidst  numberless 
islands,,  cannot  be  seen  without  awakening  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  breast  of  the  beholder.  And  Lake  St.  Croix,  deeply 
embosomed  in  hills,  margined  by  sloping  prairies  and  verdant 
groves,  its  bright  waters  flashing  in  the  sunbeams,  is  an  object  of 
ever  varying  interest  and  loveliness.  This  lake,  also,  is  thirty 
miles  in  length. 
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Fish,  in  innumerable  multitudes,  embracing  a  great  vari- 
ety of  species,  swarm  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  are  to  be 
had  "for  the  taking.''  All  the  interior  streams  abound  in 
speckled  trout.  The  lovers  of  wild  game — of  water,  wood,  or 
prairie — may  here  gratify  their  taste,  however  nice  or  fastid- 
ious. 

Starting  from  Prescott,  eastward,  after  reaching  the  second 
beach,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  we  enter  magnificent  oak 
openings,  which  margin  the  Mississippi  and  Lakes  for  about 
six  miles  in  depth.  The  openings  then  dwindle  away  into  a 
lighter  growth  of  timber,  and  finally  terminate  in  prairie, 
which  continues  for  about  six  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Trim- 
belle.  From  hence,  for  fifteen  miles  eastward,  the  country  is 
covered  with  a  dense  hard-wooded  forest,  abounding  in  sugar 
maple,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  butternut,  basswood,  elm,  white  elm, 
cotton-wood,  &c.  Passing  this,  we  again  enter  the  prairie,  which 
some  ten  miles  further  eastward,  terminates  in  light  openings, 
and  finally  merges  in  the  pinery  region  of  the  Chippewa.  The 
prairie  country  abounds  in  groves  ;  and  timber,  for  all  purposes, 
is  plentier  than  in  the  southern  counties  of  Wisconsin,  or  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  roll- 
ing, with  no  large  level  prairies,  or  pestilential  marshes. 
There  are  no  deep  and  abrupt  ravines  in  the  interior — no  quag- 
mires— but  broad  and  grassy  "coolies,"  graceful  swales,  and 
a  due  proportion  of  "bill  and  dale  and  sunny  slope."  We  have 
spoken  of  the  quality  of  the  soil — a  deep  and  rich  mold,  with 
a  subsoil  of  clay,  fine  sand  and  lime,  in  intimate  mixture, — we 
will  now  speak  of  <  climate,  &c. 

It  is  a  common,  yet  a  very  absurd  opinion,  that  the  climate 
of  the  North-West  is  much  colder  than  in  the  same  latitude 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  altitude  of  the  country  generally, 
is  only  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Atlantic — not 
much  higher  than  the  table  lands  of  New  England  and  New 
York.  The  great  lake  of  the  north,  the  largest  in  the  world — 
a  sea  of  fresh  water — tempers  the  northern  blasts,  as  the  At- 
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lantio  does  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  interior  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  is  a  lacustrine  region,  filled  with  countless  lakes, 
and  threaded  by  great  rivers,  all  of  which  aid  in  preserving 
a  uniform  and  even  temperature.  That  there  are  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  need  scarcely  he  stated — but  that  the  average 
annual  temperature  is  colder  than  in  New  England,  remains 
to  be  proved.  All  the  old  settlers*— New  Englanders — claim 
that  it  is  warmer.  The  fall  season  is  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
year.  Cold  weather  comes  insensibly  on,  with  a  bright  sky,  and 
the  smoky  haze  of  Indian  summer.  Winter  comes  on  with 
snow,  when,  for  some  months,  sleighing  is  excellent.  The 
north-west  trade-wind,  Having  crossed  the  Continent,  has 
parted  with  its  humidity,  and  is  bracing'  and  agreeable. 
Long  winter  winds,  however,  are  uncommon — but  a  dry  atmos- 
phere is  not  a  cold  one  to  the  human  system.  The  culminating 
point  of  winter,  takes  place  sometime  between  the  middle  of 
January,  and  20th  of  February,  when  the  weather  becomes 
milder,  until  spring  opens. 

For  the  following  figures,  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  old- 
est settlers,  J.  M.  Bailey,  Esq. 

Earliest  Frosts 

1849,  October  16th,  1850,  September  29th, 

1851,  "        11th,  1852,         "  29th, 

1853,  September  9th,  1854,  October  13th, 

1855,  September  27th. 

First  arrival  of  Boats  from  Below 

1850,  April  19th,  1851,  April  3d, 

1852,  "     17th,  1853,     "  9th, 

1854,  "      6th,  '  1855,     "  18th. 

Account  of  the  Coldest  Days  since  1850 

1850,  December  29th,  1851,  January  17th, 

1852,  February  2d,  1853,  February  8th, 

1854,  January  22d,  1855,        "  25th. 


The  coldest  day  in  six  years,  was  Jan.  2 2d,  1854 — temper 
ature,  35  degrees  below  zero.    The  greatest  amount  of  snow 
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which  fell  in  tlie  same  time,  was  four  feet  six  inches,  in  the 
winter  of  1849-50.  The  greatest  depth  which  fell  at  any  one 
time,  was  twelve  inches,  which  fell  March  23d,  1855. 

Prescott 

Until  within  the  past  three  years,  very  little  was  known  of  that 
portion  of  Wisconsin  drained  by  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  bor- 
dering the  Mississippi  north  of  Lake  Pepin,  except  to  those 
early  pioneers,  a  portion  of  whom  may  be  found  trapping  and 
hunting  over  all  the  inhabitable  parts  of  America.  Wore  we 
able  to  give  the  earliest  visits  of  these  men  to  our  county,  with 
something  of  their  history,  we  would  gladly  preserve  it  as  the 
commencing  point  of  the  white  man  in  a  section  of  Wisconsin, 
destined  soon  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity. Asi  before  stated,  little  was  known  of  the  character  of  the 
country,  except  by  those  sent  by  Government  or  those  belong- 
ing to  the  North-Western  Fur  Company,  which  time  would 
date  back  to  about  1820.  As  is  well  known  to  all  conversant 
with  the  early  history  of  the  different  Western  States,  they, 
instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  services  of  Govern- 
ment and  their  employers,  made  use  of  the  power  of  office 
and  employment  by  large  companies,  to  monopolize  the  pos- 
session of  such  points  as  nature  had  determined  as  busi- 
ness emporiums  for  the  country  when  the  same  should  be 
settled.  Such  was  our  early  history.  Six  or  seven  years  of 
that  early  period  were  allowed  to  pass  before  they  commenc- 
ed their  blighting  work;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact,  that 
the  settled  portion  of  the  country  was  so  far  distant  from 
them.  In  1827,  they  made  their  first  pitch  for  a  town 
site  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  country;  then  there  was  not  a 
farmer  in  that  territory,  now  Minnesota  or  North-Western  Wis- 
consin. A  company  was  organized  at  Fort  Snelling  in  that 
year,  composed  of  the  leading  officers,  such  as  Mr.  Prescott, 
Col.  Plimpton,  Capt.  Scott,  Capt,  Brady,  Col.  Thompson,  and 
Dr.  Emerson,  all  of  whom  were  in  Government  employ.  Their 
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object  was  to  secure  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Prescott, 
the  first  claim  made  north  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  A  levy  of 
$2,000  was  made  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  to  hold 
the  claim,  and  Mr.  P.  Prescott,  from  whom  the  town 
takes  its  name,  was  appointed  to  take  possession  of,  and  hold 
the  property  for  the  Company.  Improvements  were  made  in 
the  way  of  log  buildings,  and  twelve  hundred  acres  claimed. 
A  trading  post  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  Indian  goods.  This 
claim  was  protected  until  1841,  when  Congress  passed  an  act 
forbidding  all  such  organizations,  when  Mr.  Prescott  claimed 
160  acres,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  pre-emption]  law  of  1841. 
In  1837  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas,  for  all 
their  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  included  the  tract 
in  question.  This  purchase,  together  with  the  lumbering  inter- 
est of  the  St.  Croix  valley,  drew  pioneers  from  the  States. — 
Commercial  points  were  first  sought  as  the  most  desirable  pos- 
sessions, and  a  number  of  struggles  were  had  with  the  company 
at  Prescott  to  disposses  them  of  their  claim,  as,  at  this  time,  it 
was  held  by  proxy.  But  power  in  high  places  was  too  strong 
for  the  weak  hand  of  private  enterprise.  Finally,  Mr.  Prescott 
was  compelled  to  reside  upon  his  claim,  still  the  property  of, 
or  so  protected  by,  the  original  company  or  their  assignees. 
At  this  time,  the  Fur  Company  having  become  interested,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  settle  on  the  claim,  for  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, as  fear  was  entertained  that  each  settler  would  be  a  com- 
petitor for  the  title  of  the  town.  They  succeeded  in  banishing 
all  hope  of  a  settlement  at  Prescott,  until  Government  should 
give  a  title  to  the  land,  which,  it  was  known,  could  not  be  for 
many  years.  At  this  time  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
country  above  the  St.  Croix  valley,  as  the  principal  business 
was  lumbering,  and  that  mostly  confined  to  the  St.  Croix. 
Fort  Snelling  afforded  some  trade  with  the  soldiers,  most  of 
'which  had  to  be  stolen.  Around  the  fort  was  a  reserve, 
which  extended  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  present  site  of 
St,  Paul. 
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About  ten  years  after  the  claim  at  Prescott,  and  when  it  was 
fully  settled  that  no  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  several 
years  to  commence  settling  at  Prescott,  a  few  log  cabins  were 
erected  where  stands  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  whiskey  to  the  soldiers,  and  whiskey  and  beads  to  the 
Indians.  Continual  efforts  were  made  to  settle  Prescott,  but 
were  a  failure  until  1851,  when  Mr.  Prescott  obtained  a  title 
to  about  two  hundred  acres  from  Government  and  by  pur- 
chase otherwise.  In  that  year,  a  few  lots  were  laid  off  for 
the  commencement  of  the  future  village;  and  the  same  year, 
Dr.  O.  TL  Maxson  came  into  the  place  and  erected  a  store,  the 
first  improvement  of  the  kind  in  the  place.  The  following 
year,  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  purchase  of  the  town  site, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1853,  Win.  J.  Copp,  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, came  to  the  place,  and  purchased  one-half  of  the 
town  site,  Copp  and  Maxson  still  holding  the  property.  In 
that  year,  C.  D.  Stevens  &  Co.,  erected  a  large  steam  saw-mill. 
Two  public  houses  and  four  stores,  two  ware-houses,  me- 
chanic shops  and  residences,  comprised  the  improvements  of 
the  season. 

Wo  will  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  reminiscences  of  our 
worthy  pioneer  friend,  J.  M.  Bailey,  Esq. : 

"In  the  year  1849,  I  first  came  into  this  country ;  that  which 
now  comprises  the  county  of  Pierce,  was  called  the  town  of 
Elizabeth,  in  the  county  of  St.  Croix.  The  winter  of  1849- 
50,  found  only  eleven  families  in  the  town  of  Elizabeth,  and 
but  three  families  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Prescott. 

"In  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1849,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott made  pre-emption  to  the  present  village  plat,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  informality,  the  papers  were  returned  from 
Washington,  Then  followed  the  attempt  of  sundry  individ- 
uals to  wrest  the  claim  from  Mr.  Prescott,  but  they  all  failed; 
Mr.  Prescott,  by  another  attempt,  obtained  his  papers  the 
following  winter.    In  the  month  of  isovember,  1850,  Mr. 
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Prescott  laid  out  a  few  lots.  The  following  winter,  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Pres- 
cott, to  conform  to  that  of  the  village  plat. 

"In  the  summer  of  1851,  there  were  two  small  houses  built 
in  the  village,  but  none  at  all  in  the  county  back,  and  but  few 
claims  taken.  The  land  was  not  in  market  until  late  in  the 
season.  The  Government  lands  were  offered  for  sale  late  in 
August — the  State  lands  on  the  first  of  November,  but  little 
of  either  was  bought  up.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1852,  there  were  but  four  small  wooden  buildings  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Prescott,  and  but  fourteen  in  the  present  county  of 
Pierce,  so,  properly  speaking,  that  year  should  date  the  settle- 
ment of  the  county.  There  was  considerable  building  done 
in  the  town  and  county,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  lands  were  bought 
up,  during  the  year  1852.  1 

"In  the  winter  of  1853,  Pierce  county  was  set  off  from  St. 
Croix  county,  and  the  summer  following  increased  three-fold 
the  number  of  buildings,  farms,  and  inhabitants  in  the  county 
and  village,  and  more  land  was  taken  up  than  had  been  pre- 
viously purchased.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  we  elected  our  first 
county  officers;  and  the  third  Monday  of  the  May  following, 
the  first  circuit  court  was  held  in  the  county,  Judge  Knowlton 
presiding.  There  were  no  cases  tried,  and  the  court  adjourned 
with  but  one  sitting.  In  1852,  the  post  office  was  opened,  and 
Dr.  (X  T.  Maxson  appointed  postmaster.  However,  several 
years  previous,  there  had  been  a  post  office  established  at  the 
mouth  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  and  opened  on  this  side  of  the  Lake, 
but  afterwards  moved  to  Point  Douglas." 

During  the  year  185&,  where  the  prairie  and  wood  lands 
had  previously  given  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  hand  of  cultivation,  the  steady  tread  of  the  emigrant 
land-looker  could  be  observed,  where  previously  the  only 
guide,  any  distance  from  town,  was  the  surveyors'  lines. 
Hard  beaten  roads  were  made  for  many  miles  into  the  coun- 
try.   Entering  lands  and  making  claims  engrossed  the  busi- 
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ness  of  that  year.  In  the  spring  much  land  was  vacant  within 
two  miles  of  the  steamboat  landing,  but  in  the  fall  very  few 
pieces  of  Government  land  were  to  be  had  within  eight  miles, 
and  on  a  large  portion  of  the  land,  the  settler  might  be  found 
busily  employed  in'  turning  up  the  teeming  soil,  or  erecting  the 
log-cabin,  while  singing  "With  my  washbowl  on  my  knee,"  or 
whistling  " Yankee  Doodle. "  The  cabin  finished,  the  few 
acres  broke,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  completed  for  the 
reception  of  the  wife  and  little  ones,  or  the  young  bride,  and 
the  pioneer  starts  back  to  his  New  England  home,  (or  rather 
birth-place,  for  it  has  lost  its  charms  of  home,)  to  bring  on 
those  waiting  ones  who  are  to  participate  in  the  joyful  life 
of  a  home  in  the  prairie  wilds  of  Pierce  county — their  hearts 
as  light  and  buoyant  as  the  eagles'  flight.  Their  report  was 
made  in  almost  every  town  and  hamlet  in  ISTew  England,  the 
Middle  and  the  Western  States.  There  were  big  stories  by 
creditable  eye-witnesses,  of  the  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre ;  corn  and  oats  in  like  proportion  ;  beets  three  feet  long  and 
ten  inches  in  diameter;  turnips  fifteen  inches  in  diameter;  pota- 
toes, not  only  surpassing  in  yield  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  possessing  qualities  not  previously  found,  making 
them  as  much  prized  by  the  Y.ankee  as  they  are  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  But  with  all  this,  the  most  important  part  was  not  told ; 
for  while  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  many  other  sections  of  the  Western 
States,  could  raise  a  surplus,  climate  was  a  point  on  which  no 
opposition  could  be  brought  to  bear.  The  absence  of  marshes, 
consequently  of  that  poisonous  malaria  Avhich  keeps  up  the 
bleaching  process  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
our  country  rolling,  and  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly, 
bringing  the  balmy  breeze  of  a  thousand  miles  of  flower- 
covered  prairie,  giving  a  cheer  and  balm  to  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  make  old  limbs  sprightly,  and  young  ones  strong — 
these  reports  turned  the  attention  of  citizens  of  the  older 
States,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  coun- 
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try,  so  that  the  following  spring  was  a,  new  era  for  our  county. 
The  first,  as  also  every  other  stieamboat  that  season,  caine 
crowded — deck  and  cabin — to  the  utmost  capacity.  Prescott 
at  this  time,  had  three  large  three-story  public  houses,  which 
were  filled  from  first  floor  to  garret,  and  with  these,  but  a  small 
portion  could  be  thus  accommodated.  Citizens  threw  open 
their  doors  to  the  families,  thereby  protecting  them  until 
shelter  could  be  provided.  The  ware-houses  were  converted 
into  sleeping  apartments,  and  the  levee  as  well  as  the  prairie 
back  of  town,  into  a  kitchen ;  thus  were  hundreds  provided  for 
during  the  season.  The  village  of  Prescott  this  year,  took  its 
position  among  the  business  points  of  the  State.  Public  houses, 
ware-houses,  stores,  mechanic  shops  and  dwellings,  were  seen 
springing  up  as  if  touched  by  some  magic  wand  for  their  exist- 
ence. Three  steam  saw-mills  Avere  commenced,  one  by  Messrs. 
Pewett  &  Loehner,  one  by  D.  W.  Strickland,  and  one  by  Copp 
&  Maxson,  all  of  which  were  pushed  forward  to  completion  the 
following  year,  and  which  are  now  furnishing  lumber  to  the 
place  and  the  surrounding  country. 

But  the  season  of  1855  presented  quite  a  new  order  of 
business  for  town  and  country.  Previously  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  purchased  all  their  pro- 
visions, and  grain,  either  from  the  old  settlers,  or  merchants 
in  town.  This  year,  their  farms  were  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  furnish  a  large  surplus;  daily  the  different  roads  leading  to 
Prescott,  might  be  seen  lined  with  loaded  teams,  conveying  the 
productions  of  the  land  to  market — Prescott,  being  the 
principal  shipping  point  on  the  Mississippi,  for  North-Western 
Wisconsin.  This  enabled  the  farmers  to  commence  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  farm  building,  as  also  adding  to  the 
amount  of  their  cultivated  lands,  while  its  effect  in  the 
country,  is  scattered  over  the  whole.  It  gave  to  the  market- 
town  a  new  impetus — such  an  one  as  the  market-towns  upon 
Lake  Michigan  received,  when  the  adjacent  country  began  to 
pour  in  its  surplus  for  market.    Our  merchants  were  enabled 
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to  expand  very  much  in  business,  a  wholesale  trade  brought 
into  demand,  and  our  ware-houses  loaded  with  flour  and  grain, 
most  of  which  are  taken  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
supply  that  vast  territory  recently  opened  for  settlement.  While 
many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  mills,  business  houses,  shops,  and  dwellings,  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  than  double  the  amount  would  have  been  ex- 
pended, had  it  been  possible  to  have  obtained  lumber  sufficient. 
Prescott,  like  all  other  towns  in  the  Upper  Country,  suffered 
from  this  cause  this  year. 

The  village  of  Prescott  is  located  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  State,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  Lake 
St.  Croix.  The  streams  are  about  one  thousand  feet  wide,  with 
an  average  depth  of  15  feet  The  bank  slopes  easily  to  the 
river,  forming  an  excellent  levee,  and  rises  in  a  vertical 
ledge  generally  along  the  Lake.  The  entire  front  is  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  lower  part  of  the  village  ascends 
gently  from  the  Lake  and  river  for  a  distance  varying  from 
thirty  to  sixty  rods ;  it  then  rises  about  seventy  feet,  and  there 
spreads  out  into  a  beautiful  prairie,  half  a  mile  in  width. 
This  elevation  is  also  semi-circular.  The  front  is  worn  out 
in  scolloped  shape,  and  upon  the  summit  of  each  "scollop" 
the  Indians  have  erected  mounds.  Prom  every  portion  of 
this  prairie,  the  most  charming  views  are  presented — long 
stretches  of  the  Mississippi,  up  and  down  the  river,  dotted 
with  islands,  with  bold,  precipitous  banks,  and  the  green 
prairies  and  rounded  hills  of  Minnesota  stretching  away  far 
in  the  distance.  Lake  St.  Croix,  too,  opens  a  long  vista  of 
gorgeous  scenery.  No'  description,  however,  would  give  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Nearly  oj>- 
posite  the  center  of  the  water  front,  there  is  a  narrow,  low 
peninsula,  stretching  southward,  between  the  river  and  the 
Lake,  called  Point  Douglas,  and  some  half  a  mile  up  the  river 
there  is  a  small  village  of  the  same  name,  containing  two 
stores,  a  hotel,  and  several  dwellings. 
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Since  the  survey  of  Copp  &  M'axson,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  there  have  been  three  additions  made  to  the 
town;  one  bordering  on  the  Lake  shore,  and  one  on  the  river, 
by  Messrs. '  Hilton  Doe  and  George  Shazer,  the  oldest  resi- 
dent farmers  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  town,  by  Alvah  Fowler.  In  these  additions  there 
are  very  desirable  building  sites,  many  of  which  have  been 
sold,  during  the  past  season,  to  persons  designing  to  erect 
dwellings  next  year.  Near  the  Lake,  Mr.  Doe  has  erected  a 
large  and  handsome  dwelling  house,  and  laid  out  grounds, 
which  he  intends  to  adorn  with  fruit  and  shade  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubbery,  at  an  early  day.  The  town  proprietors  have 
made  very  liberal  provisions  for  sites  for  public  buildings  and 
grounds;  they  are  located  on  the  prairie  near  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  public  square  alone  contains  360  square  rods. 
Mr.  Doe  designs  to  lay  out  another  addition,  in  tbe  north- 
western part  of  the  town,  and  will  also  reserve  ample  grounds 
for  religious  and  educational  purposes. 
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Hudson  and  Neighborhood 


By  T.  Dwight  Hall 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  consult  a  map,  he  will 
observe,  that  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  those  of  Lake  Superior,  which,  with  their  connections,  form 
the  two  longest  lines  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world — there 
intervenes  a  tract  of  country,  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  in  length.  At  the  nearest  point  to  the  latter,  which  can 
be  reached  by  steamboats,  such  as  usually  navigate  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  stands  the  city  of  Hudson.  Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  to  one  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  our  coun- 
try, than  that,  whenever  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion shall  be  opened  between  those  two  points,  there  must  of 
necessity,  grow  up  at  each  of  them,  a  city  of  great  commercial 
importance,  since  the  whole  trade  between  those  two  great 
channels  of  inter-communication,  which  span  a  Continent  and 
furnish  a  highway  for  a  nation  teeming  with  population,  wealth 
and  enterprise,  must  then  inevitably  pass  through,  and  center 
at  those  points.  Were  they,  therefore,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  morass,  and  backed  by  a  country  as  waste  and  barren  as 
the  great  Sahara,  yet,  whenever  a  quick  and  easy  transit  could 
be  made  between  them,  we  should  predict  with  equal  certainty, 
their  rapid  growth,  and  speedy  expansion,  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mercial cities.  But  to  Hudson  at  least,  nature  has  been  far 
more  bountiful  of  her  favors. 

Place  your  thumb  in  a  position,  as  it  were,  at  the  mouth,  of 
Willow  river,  and  with  the  index  finger,  describe  an  arc,  the 
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chord  of  which  shall  be  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  and  you 
have  nearly  the  shape  of  the  level  plat  on  which  the  town  is 
situated;  and  surely  a  more  convenient  and  beautiful  spot  on 
which  to  build  a  city,  could  seldom  be  found.  Raised  so  high 
as  to  be  far  above  any  high-water  mark,  yet  so  low  and  so  grad- 
ual in  its  rise,  as  to  make  the  water  even  at  the  lowest  stages, 
easy  of  access — penetrated  in  its  center  by  a  clear  and  beauti- 
ful stream,  which  furnishes  abundant  water  power — its  circum- 
ference composed  of  "bluffs,"  which  seldom  rise  so  abruptly, 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  easily  transformed  into  handsome 
and  convenient  situations  for  residences,  and  being  cut  through 
by  numerous  ravines,  which  furnish  excellent  routes  for  thor- 
oughfares to  and  from  the  surrounding  country — and  having 
spread  out  before  it,  for  a  mile  in  width,  the  silvery  sheet  of 
Lake  St.  Croix,  with  its  picturesque  and  commanding  opposite 
shore,  and  on  whose  waters  the  largest  river-boats  may,  at  all 
times,  float — beauty  and  convenience  seem  blended  together 
here,  to  an  extent  which  could  scarcely  be  equalled. 

This  beautiful  spot,  marked  by  nature  as  the  site  of  a  future 
city,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pioneers  of  the  St.  Croix 
Valley,  and  in  the  fall  of  1848,  Ammah  Andrews,  Philip  Aid- 
rich,  James  Sanders  and  Joseph  Abear,  laid  out  a  tract  of  about 
thirty  acres,  near  the  mouth  of  Willow  river,  under  the  name 
of  Buena  Vista.  At  that  time,  only  three  or  four  rude  huts 
served  to  distinguish  the  town  site,  from  the  wild  country,  in 
which,  for  miles  around,  there  was  scarcely  a  habitation. 

St.  Croix  county,  the  county  seat  of  which  was  soon  after 
fixed  at  "Willow  River,?  then  included  the  greater  portion  of 
North- Western  Wisconsin,  and  all  that  port  of  Minnesota, 
which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  St. 
Paul  being  then  one  of  the  election  precincts  in  that  county. 
All  this  territory,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  Dr.  Aldrich 
in  1845,  contained  only  1419  inhabitants. 
31 
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In  1849,  the  land  office  for  the  Chippewa  district,  was  re- 
moved from  St.  Croix  Falls  to  Willow  river,  where  it  has  heen 
located  ever  since.  For  several  years,  however,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  section  of  country,  were  very  little  known  abroad, 
and  consequently  very  few  emigrants  were  attracted  thither, 
hence  the  business  of  the  land  office  was  so  small,  that  an  entry 
was  hardly  made  once  a  month;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  gentle- 
manly Register  used  to  get  up  nights,  in  order  to  wait  on  a 
customer  who  came  f  rom  a  distance.  It  was  not  until  sometime 
after  the  admission  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  State,  that  the  rush  of 
emigration  to  the  North-West  commenced,  and  when  it  did 
begin,  Minnesota  became  the  great  point  of  attraction,  and  the 
claims  of  North-Western  Wisconsin,  were  little  thought  of  or 
regarded,  and  its  settlement  was,  therefore,  much  less  rapid. 

In  June,  1850,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Henning,  Peter  F. 
Bouchea,  J.  W.  Stone,  and  J.  G.  Crowns,  laid  out  about  twenty 
acres  adjoining  Buena  Yista,  and  called  the  village  Willow 
I\iver,  which  superseded  the  former  name,  and  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Hudson. 

At  first,  but  few  emigrants  found  their  way  to  Hudson,  ex- 
cept such  as  by  chance  happened  to  stray  away  from  Minne- 
sota^ and  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  evi- 
dent natural  advantages  as  a  center  of  commerce,  determined 
to  locate  there,  and  abide  the  result,  feeling  certain  that  it  must, 
at  some  day,  become  at  least  an  important  town.  As  no  ex- 
tensive speculators  in  real  estate  were  ready  to  expend  immense 
sums  in  advertising  and  puffing  their  town  site,  the  village  in- 
creased gradually,  as  the  wants  of  the  back  country  demanded, 
steadily  attracting  greater  attention  abroad,  since  every  man 
who  had  actually  seen  it,  was  a  living  advertisement  of  its  nat- 
ural beauty  and  advantages, — until  in  June,  1855,  it  contained, 
according  to  an  accurate  census,  a  population  of  1011. 

Since  that  time,  Hudson  has  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
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tion  and  wealth,  and  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  Rail- 
road Land  Grant  by  Congress,  its  position  has  become  more 
widely  known,  from  its  connection  with  the  contemplated 
railroads,  and  its  progress  has  been  correspondingly  rapid,  so 
that  on  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1857,  its  population  was 
hardly  less  than  2,500.  Additions  to  the  town  plat  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  demand  for  lots  increased, 
until  the  city,  as  now  laid  out,  covers  an  area  of  some  eight 
hundred  acres.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  char- 
ter was  granted  for  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  the  organization 
under  it  has  been  completed  by  the  election  of  officers,  who 
have  already  entered  upon  their  duties. 

]STearly  opposite  Hudson,  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  Lake, 
is  the  village  of  Lakeland,  a  town  newly  laid  out,  and  con- 
taining at  present  a  population  of  about  200.  It  is  admirably 
situated,  on  a  level  plateau,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Lake  and  the  opposite  shore.  Its  location  is  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  for  milling  and  manufacturing  business, 
the  deep  water,  and  the  elevated  and  gradually  sloping  shore, 
making  it  a  very  desirable  place  for  steam  saw-mills.  One 
large  mill  is  already  in  operation,  and  three  others  are  being 
constructed.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure  a  steam 
ferry  between  Hudson  and  Lakeland  during  the  present  sum- 
mer. The  growth  of  the  two  towns  is  destined  to  be  identi- 
cal, and  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  fact  one  town. 

Independent  of  the  prospects  which  Hudson  has,  of  becom- 
ing the  depot  of  the  immense  amount  of  commerce  which  must 
eventually  spring  up,  between  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Lake 
Superior,  it  is  also  backed  by  a  region  of  country,  necessarily 
tributary  to  it,  which,  when  fully  developed,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  create  and  maintain  a  large  city.  Of  this  region,  we  propose 
to  give  a  brief  account. 

If  we  start  at  the  point  where  the  south  line  of  St.  Croix 
county  strikes  the  Lake,  and  draw  a  line  north-easterly,  to  the 
mouth  of  Hay  river,  thence  north,  up  the  Red  Cedar  river,  to 
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its  head  waters,  thence  south-westerly,  to  the  head  waters  of 
Apple  river,  and  to  the  St.  Croix,  near  the  town  of  Osceola, 
we  shall  circumscribe  a  tract  of  country,  comprising  over 
three  thousand  square  miles,  and  being  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  near  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  city 
of  Hudson  is  situated.  As  the  latter  place  is  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  and  always  accessible  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty  by  the  largest  upper  river  boats, 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  whole  trade  of  this  exten- 
sive region  must  inevitably  center  there ;  and  besides  this,  a 
large  portion  of  that  of  the  regions  further  to  the  north-east, 
and  of  the  country  between  the  Red  Cedar  and  Chippewa 
rivers. 

A  very  large  portion  of  this  region  is  yet  unsettled,  and  there 
is  in  it  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  which  will  be  open  to  private  entry,  as  soon  as 
the  lines  of  the  Land  Grant  railroads  are  permanently  located. 
Probably  no  region  in  the  West,  offers  greater  inducements  to 
the  emigrant,  who  is  desirous  of  making  a  home  for  himself  and 
family,  than  can  be  found  here,  whether  he  may  wish  to  obtain 
land  at  Government  prices,  or  to  purchase  second  band  land, 
more  contiguous  to  settlements.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  country 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  both  timber  and  water,  though  it 
cannot  of  course  be  expected,  that  each  quarter  section  should 
include,  within  its  own  limits  both  these  advantages. 

Two  beautiful  streams,  named  Willow  and  Apple  rivers,  run 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  empty  into  the  St.  Croix,  the 
former  at  Hudson,  and  the  latter  about  twelve  miles  further 
north.  Hay  river  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  Willow  river, 
and  running  in  nearly  the  opposite  direction,,  empties  into 
Red  Cedar  river  at  a  point  forty-five  miles  directly  east 
of  Hudson.  The  Red  Cedar  river  rises  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  Polk  county,  and  runs  nearly  south  to  the 
Chippewa.    The  head  waters  of  the  Kinnickinnic,  Rush  and 
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Eau  Galle  rivers,  are  properly  included  in  this  region,  and  there 
are  also  several  smaller  branches  of  the  Bed  Cedar  not  named. 
These  streams  all  have  their  source  in  small  lakes  or  springs, 
which  natural  reservoirs  furnish  an  unfailing  supply  of  the 
purest  water,  while  the  fall  is  sufficient  to  make  a  rapid  current, 
and  to  furnish  abundant  water  power;  On  the  head  waters  of 
nearly  all  of  them,  are  extensive  forests  of  pine,  which  are 
destined  to  be  a,  most  prolific  source  of  wealth,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hudson,  the  land  is  principally 
prairie,  with  occasional  patches  of  timber,  but  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  directly  east,  a  heavy  forest,  chiefly  of  oak  and 
sugar  maple,  extends  to  the  eastward  beyond  the  Ked  Cedar, 
while  through  most  of  the  region  north  of  Apple  river,  there  is 
nearly  an  equal  division  of  timber  and  prairie,  so  that  very  few 
prairie  farms  would  have  timber  at  a  greater  distance  than  three 
miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  slightly  rolling,  and 
occasionally  broken  into  what  are  usually  called  ''bluffs."  These 
mounds,  though  they  really  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  surface,  relieve  the  monotony  of  an  extended  prair>e,  and 
their  tops  being  frequently  covered  with  groves,  they  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  They  are  also  a  perpetual  source 
of  fertilization  to  the  lower  lands,  since  they  are  composed  in 
great  part  of  a,  loose  and  porous  limestone,  which  is  constantly 
being  worn  away  and  deposited  in  minute  particles  through  the 
valleys  below. 

The  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  sandy  loam,  which  produces  abun- 
dantly and  in  great  perfection,  everything  usually  grown  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  As  a  corn  producing  region,  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  best  portions  of  some  of  the  States  further  south, 
but  it  is  far  better  adapted  to  this  crop  than  any  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  since  the  largest  varieties  cultivated  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  mature  equally  well  here,  and  may  easily  be 
made  to  produce  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  In 
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the  production  of  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  root  crops,  it  is  en- 
tirely urmrp&HBfA.    The  averse  yield  of  the  former,  is 

tU  olricv.  r&w.«n,  ro  U  d.%  L>h  1=  thirty  La-: h els  p*r  acre, 
riotvsr'itl^tandirj^  ail  the  disadvantages  heretofore  attending  the 
cultivation  and  securing  of  crops  in  so  new  a  country.  But 
ail  other  things  being  equal,  this  region  offers  special  induce- 
ments to  farmers,  which  can  hardly  he  found  elsewhere  in  the 
West. 

Its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  immense  pineries  which  cover 
so  largo  a  portion  of  North-Western  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to 
the  untold  wealth  of  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  se- 
cures to  the  farmer  a  home  market  for  everything  he  can  raise, 
at  prices  as  high,  and  often  higher  than  he  can  obtain  in  the  east- 
ern cities,  while  an  abundance  of  lumber  of  the  very  best  quality 
can  always  be  had  at  first  cost,  and  the  Mississippi  river,  together 
with  the  lines  of  railroad,  which  within  two  years  will  be  com- 
pleted, both  to  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan,  will  furnish  a 
choice  of  routes  as  inlets  for  foreign  goods,  or  as  outlets  for  a 
surplus  of  any  kind,  which  may  be  produced. 

We  can,  therefore,  predict  with  perfect  certainty,  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  goods  and  building  materials  here,  wrill  al- 
ways be  cheap,  while  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  will  be  dear,  a 
state  of  things  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is  usually  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  West,  but  which  is  a  great  desideratum  of  the 
farmer.  Were  these  facts  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
among  those  now  emigrating  to  the  North-West,  as  well  as  the 
fact,  that  an  immense  amount  of  the  very  best  land  is  still  un- 
entered, and  that  second-hand  land  may  be  obtained  here  for 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  which  would,  in  as  favorable  situations 
in  Minnesota,  readily  command  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  acre,  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  tens  of  thousands 
pouring  in,  to  take  possession  of  this  region. 

In  this  connection.,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  climate,  since  the  delusion  which  for- 
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merly  prevailed  at  the  East,  that  this  country  was  altogether  too 
far  north  to  be  valuable,  is  hardly  yet  dissipated.  It  is  true,  that 
the  average  temperature  of  our  winter  months,  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  Western  New  York,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  of  the  three  remaining  seasons  of  the  year,  is  also 
considerably  higher.  According  to  the  metereological  tables  ac- 
companying the  census  of  1850,  the  mean  temperature  of  each 
season  was — ■ 


Place. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Bochester,  N.  Y  

45.21 

G7.7G 

49.21 

27.28 

Fort  Snelling,  (near  St.  Paul.). 

49 . 16 

70.85 

50.41 

15.19 

From  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  climate  is  more  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetation  at  the  latter  place,  than  at  the  former. 

But,  though  the  winters  are  colder,  they  are  far  more  agree- 
able than:  those  of  the  Eastern  States.  Navigation  generally 
closes  about  the  20th  of  November — snow  usually  falls  soon 
after — and  from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  March  or  first  of 
April  there  is  seldom  a  single  rainy  day,  and  sometimes  not  even 
a  drop  of  rain  falls.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
one  foot,  so,  that  while  it  creates  no  inconvenience,  it  makes  the 
best  possible  sleighing.  The  last  winter  has  been  one  of  unpre- 
cedented severity,  throughout  the  North-West,  and  snow  has  ac- 
cumulated to  the  depth  of  nearly  three  feet,  but  such  a  case  has 
not  before  occurred  within  the  last  twenty  years.  When  winter 
ence  closes  in,  there  is  generally  no  more  thawing  till  spring, 
hence,  the  wet,  sk>ppy  weather  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
which  is  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  climate  in  many  places, 
is  here  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  winters  are  generally  a 
succession  of  clear,  sunny  days,  there  being  scarcely  a  cloud  to 
be  seen,  during  as  much  as  half  the  time,  while  dryness  and  per- 
fect purity  of  the  atmosphere,  render  the  cold  exhilerating,  in- 
stead of  chilling. 

People  actually  suffer  less  inconvenience  from  the  cold 
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here,  when  the  thermometer  is  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  than 
they  do  in  a  damp,  rainy  climate,  when  it  is  thirty  degrees  above. 
As  communication  is  seldom  impeded  by  reason  of  driving  snow- 
storms, and  never  by  oceans  of  mnd,  winter  becomes  emphati- 
cally the  time  for  social  enjoyment,  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  there  are  few  residents  who  will  not  speak  of  the  win- 
ter seasons  spent  here,  as  the  pleasputest  ever  enjoyed. 

The  snow  usually  disappears  about  the  last  of  March,  and  the 
first  boat  has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  arrive  later  than  the 
20th  of  April,  so  that  navigation  is  always  open  for  full  seven 
months  of  the  year.  Occasionally  a  season  occurs,  in  which 
wheat  is  sown  as  early  as  the  20th  of  March.  The  average  time 
of  commencing  to  plow  and  put  in  crops,  is,  however,  not  earlier 
than  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  is  generally  at  least  two  weeks 
ahead  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

From  that  time  forward,  vegetation  advances  with  a  rapid- 
ity unknown  in  more  southern  climes,  and  it  scarcely  ever 
bar>pens,  that  late  frosts  occur,  sufficient  to  cause  any  damage. 

The  autumn  is  proverbial  for  its  beautiful  weather.  No- 
where are  the  halcyon  days  of  "Indian  summer"  so  prolonged, 
and  so  perfectly  beyond  the  reach  of  cavils  by  the  most  invet- 
erate weather  croaker.  The  farmer  is  not  obliged  to  secure  his 
fall  crops  in  the  intervals  between  storms  of  rain,  snow,  and 
sleet,  but  thirty  or  forty  cloudless  days  in  succession,  furnish 
ample  time  to  secure  everything  in  the  bese  possible  manner, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  winter. 

But  beyond  all  the  advantages  of  the  climate  already  enu- 
nerated,  there  is  yet  another  of  far  greater  practical  import- 
ance, and  one  which,  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  present 
residents,  namely:  its  exceeding  healthf ulness,  and  its  special 
adaptation  to  a  high  development  of  both  physical  and  mental 
energy. 

This  characteristic  of  the  climate  must  be  felt,  to  be  fully 
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realized,  but  when  once  experienced,  it  will  hardly  1x3  relin- 
quished for  any  other.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  makes 
it  particularly  adapted  to  all  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  such  a  thing  as  consumption  produced  by  the 
climate,  is  wholly  unknown.  Fever  and  ague,  that  terrible 
scourge  of  the  regions  further  south,  is  speedly  driven  away 
before  the  pure  and  refreshing  breezes  which  come  down  from 
the  north-west,  and  thousands  of  individuals  from  the  States 
below,  have  already  found  here  a  safe  retreat  from  their  dreaded 
enemy,  while  there  has  probably  never  been  a  single  case 
actually  originating  here. 

With  these  brief  statements,  every  word  of  which  is  borne 
out  by  actual  experience,  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  climate, 
merely  stating,  in  addition,  that  those  who  form  their  opinions 
of  it,  simply  from  a  knowledge  of  the  latitude,  are  liable  to 
very  great  mistakes,  since  not  only  is  the  temperature  deter 
mined  by  many  other  causes,  but  even  a  high  average  tem- 
perature, is  no  certain  indication  of  the  agreeableness  of  the 
climate.  Hudson,  for  instance,  is  over  three  hundred  miles 
south  of  London,  in  England,  where  the  thermometer  seldom 
or  never  falls  even  below  zero,  while  at  the  former  place,  it 
sometimes  falls  to  thirty-five  degrees  below,  but  the  respective 
advantages  of  climate  at  the  two  points,  can  only  be  determined 
by  an  actual  knowledge  of  them. 

Thus  far,  but  a  passing  allusion  has  been  made  to  any  of 
the  advantages  of  Hudson  and  the  surrounding  country,  except 
such  as  Nature  itself  has  given,  but  its  intimate  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  internal  improve- 
ment on  the  Continent— now  certain  to  be  completed  in  a,  very 
short  time — requires  a  more  extended  notice. 

The  pioneers  of  Hudson  early  perceived  the  importance  of 
a  railroad  connection  with  Lake  Superior.  At  first,  the  idea 
was  treated  by  the  Legislature,  as  a  chimerical  one,  but  per- 
severance carried  the  day;  and,  in  1854,  the  St.  Croix  and 
Lake  Superior  Railroad  Company  was  chartered,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  constructing'  a  road-  from  Hudson,  to  the  city  of  Su- 
perior, and,  by  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  this  charter 
was  so  amended,  as  to  permit  the  Company  to  extend  their 
road,  when  required,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  in  order 
to  connect  with  a  contemplated  railroad  from  La  Crosse  and 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  Hudson,  at  that  time,  were  men  of 
very  limited  means,  but  a  private  subscription  among  them 
furnished  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  first,  surveys,  and 
during  the  years  1854  and  1855,  two  surveys  were  made  over 
the  whole  route.  It  was  a  work  of  unparalleled  hardship,  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  distance  was  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness, the  only  road  through  which  is  an  Indian  trail.  But  the 
indomitable  energy  of  those,  upon  whom  it  devolved,  carried 
them  through  successfully.  A  very  favorable  route  was  found 
and  located,  the  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles,  oniy  five  miles  greater  than  an  air  line.  By  this 
time,  the  connection  of  these  two  points  by  railroad,  had  be- 
gun to  attract  much  attention  abroad,  and  all  who  had  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  regarded  it  as  an  enterprise  of  national 
importance.  Congress  was,  therefore,  induced  to  include  this 
route  in  the  grant  of  lands  made  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in 
May,  1856,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  also  to 
provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  branch  to  Bayfield,  some  ninety 
miles  east  of  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

This  at  once  furnished  ample  means  to  finish  and  equip 
the  road,  without  the  actual  outlay  of  a  single  dollar  by  the 
Company  which  builds  it,  so  that  its  speedy  completion  is  now 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  already  much  of  the  work  has 
been  contracted  for,  and  about  $30,000,  (exclusive  of  a  large 
sum  for  surveys  and  incidental  expenses,)  actually  expended 
on  the  route,  during  the  past  winter,  in  such  labor  as  could 
profitably  bo  done  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  present 
summer  will  probably  see  the  work  carried  on  with  increased 
energy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  grading  completed. 
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Tlie  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  Railroad  Company,  which, 
has  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  land  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  aid  of  the  road  from  Madison  to  the  St.  Croix,  by  way 
of  Portage  City,  have  already  completed  a  survey  over  the 
whole  distance  from  the  latter  point  to  Hudson,  and  the  report 
is  so  exceedingly  favorable,  that  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but 
that  the  line  will  be  located  on  that  route. 

Congress  also,  at  its  last  session,  granted  a  large  amount  of 
land  to  Minnesota,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad, 
commencing  at  Stillwater,  and  running,  by  way  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Anthony,  north-westerly  to  the  Missouri  river;  which 
becomes,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  five  hundred  miles  to  tlie 
Wisconsin  Land  Grant  Road,  since  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
bluffs  around  Stillwater,  that  any  road  from  thence  to  St.  Paul, 
must  necessarily  pass  along  the  Lake  shore  opposite  Hudson, 
where  is  also  to  be  found  by  far  the  most  feasible  point  for 
crossing.  This  road  will,  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  carried 
through  to  Puget's  Sound,  on  the  Pacific,  and  become  tlie 
great  thorough-fare  of  trade  and  travel  between  Europe  and 
the  rich  and  densely  populated  regions  of  "the  East" — con- 
veying the  commerce  of  Asia  by  our  very  doors,  seeking  its 
commercial  center  at  New  York. 


New  London  and  Neighbor- 
hood 


By  A.  J.  Lawson 

JvTew  London,  in  Waupaca  county,  was  long  the  great 
camping-ground  of  the  Indian  tribes, — a  locality  favorable  to 
hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  agriculture,  in  a  very  rude 
way.  Abundant  evidence  is  furnished,  by  the  innumerable 
corn-hills  and  mounds  that,  for  many  generations,  this  has  been 
a  planting  ground.  It  was  evidently  occupied  centuries  ago, 
by  a  race  far  more  skillful,  industrious  and  civilized  than  the 
present  wandering  tribes,  and  furnishes  proof  of  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  soil  here  for  the  product  of  grains. 

About  one  thousand  Menomonee  Indians  were  found  here 
when  the  white  settler  caused  the  jealous  eye  of  the  Red  Man 
to  love  his  hunting  grounds  more  than  ever.  The  tribe  was 
once  largo  and  powerful,  and  generally  lived  around  the 
Green  Bay  country.  Their  women  occasionally  married 
Winnebagoes,  but  not  often.  As  a  tribe  of  Indians,  they  were 
represented  as  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  were  friendly  to  +he 
whites.  The  acting  chief  of  the  nation,  Tomah,  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  old  traders,  as  a  good  man.  Small  bands 
of  the  Menomonees  occasionally  pass  through  the  town.  The 
deep  trodden  trails  of  the  Indian  pony,  and  the  marks  of  In- 
dian graves — some  of  the  emblems  remaining — tell  a  story 
too  true,  of  the  injustice  of  the  white  man  towards  a.  race  who 
have  been  most  deeply,  most  irretrievably  wronged.  But  the 
destiny  of  the  Indian  is  written.  As  the  white  man  advances, 
they  recede,  though  lords  of  the  soil.    What  the  Red  Man 
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once  thought  to  be  the  utmost  boundary  of  civilization,  is  now 
dotted  with  cities  and  villages,  leaving  no  hope  to  him  but 
that  of  finding  a  peaceful  grave  beneath  the  rolling  billows 
of  the  Pacific.  Here  their  trails  are  yet  upon  the  soil,  but 
their  wigwams  have  long  since  crumbled  to  earth,  and  their 
canoes  have  disappeared  from  the  placid  waters  of  the  Wolf. 

The  early  settlement  of  Western  towns  is  usually  attended 
with  incidents  of  no  small  interest.  Nowhere  in  the  States 
have  there  been  enacted  more  stirring  scenes,  than  in  the  pio- 
neer settlements  of  Wisconsin.  In  every  locality- — by  every 
lake  and  crag,  and  winding  river — there  exists  the  warp  and 
woof  of  events  which,  if  they  were  all  written — the  journey- 
ings  into  the  wilderness — the  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  hard- 
ship and  want — the  years  of  toil — the  stern  and  lofty  heroism, 
in  strifes  where  no  world  looks  on  to  applaud — would  produce 
a  history  whose  pages  would  outshine  the  greatest  work  of 
fiction  that  the  imagination  could  possibly  produce. 

"The  West"  was  not  once  where  it  now  is.  The  time  was 
not  long  ago,  when  the  Indian  trail  was  where  the  railway 
now  links  one  city  with  another.  It  is  within  our  memory, 
when  the  Indian  council-fire  was  seen  where  princely  structures 
now  cast  their  shadows.  As  the  past  few  years  come  back  and 
mingle  their  shadowy  forms  with  the  present,  it  all  seems  like 
a  dream.  Even  the  rude  pioneer-cabin  lives  only  in  memory. 
Under  the  mighty  march  of  enterprise,  empires  have  been 
reared,  and  bloom  upon  the  woodland  mould. 

Some  four  years  since,  our  enterprising  fellow-townsman, 
Lucius  Taft,  Esq.,  starting  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  having  a 
keen  penetration  and  foresight,  as  had  those  who  followed 
him2  located  here,  having  in  connection  with  Ira  Millcrd  & 
Son,  purchased  the  claim  of  the  half-breeds,  Johnson,  who 
made  this  an  Indian  trading  post.  Wx,  Ira  Brown,  now  of 
Northport,  in  the  previous  autumn,  located  on  a  farm  adjoin- 
ing, making  a  claim,  now  the  property  of  Alfred  Lyon,  Esq.,  a 
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portion  of  which  is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  portion  of  the 
town.  These  may  he  considered  the  pioneers  of  New  London. 
They  had  no  doubt  employed  themselves  mostly  in  seeking 
out  a  locality  which  might  be  favorable  as  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, with  a  prospect  of  advancing  to  something  of  real 
importance.  It  was  evident  to  their  minds,  that  this  point, 
with  its  natural  advantages,  at  the  confluence  of  two  impor- 
tant streams,  and  as  the  grand  gateway  of  the  pinery  above, 
must,  at  some  future  day,  become  a  large  town.  The  predic- 
tion which  they  made  at  that  time,  though  then  a  wilderness, 
has  been  more  than  verified.  They  truly  found  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  And  although,  when,  they  resolved  to  here  pitch 
their  tents,  such  a  determination  involved  no  inconsiderable 
zeal  and  risk,  yet  their  energy  and  perseverance  were  equal 
to  the  attempt,  and  a  good  reward  crowned  their  undertaking. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  hero  refer  to  some  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  as  their  interests  are  woven  with 
that  of  those  who  happened  to  settle  nearer  the  Wolf.  Mr. 
Bunnell,  a  man  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  moral  worth, 
located  a  farm  near  where  Mr.  Brown  settled,  and  Mr.  Yeo- 
man, at  the  foot  of  Wolf  Peak,  commonly  called  Musquito 
Hill.  Mr.  J.  G.  Nordman,  formerly  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  settled  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  south.  These,  with 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  four  years  ago, 
were  all,  or  nearly  allx  the  settlers  for  many  miles  around,  to 
our  knowledge.  But,  however,  the  plank-road  grade  was 
finished  through  to  this  point,  and  people  began,  three  years 
ago,  to  come  in  and  look  at  the  place,  and  a  few  located. 
More  would  have  undoubtedly  done  so.,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  lumber.  What  solemn  spirit 
doth  inhabit  here,  or  what  sacred  oracle  here  hath  a  home, 
is  full  of  poetic  expression,  understood  only  by  those  men 
who  first  made  the  forest  echo  with  the  implements  of  civil- 
ization. 
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Wisconsin,  at  that  period,  contained  about  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Now  it  has  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  souls.  New  London  has  not  been  without  her  increase. 
The  first  house  that  was  seen  to  peer  up  in  humble  solitude, 
still  stands  as  a  monument,  and  as  a  faithful  observer  of  the 
march  of  progress.  At  the  end  of  1855,  this  miniature  city 
numbered  about  150  inhabitants.  An  impulse  was  given  to 
affairs,  in  1854,  by  the  erection  of  a  steam  saw-mill  by  Doty 
and  Smith,  who,  however,  for  a  time,  failed  to  make  it  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  until  the  experienced 
skill  of  Capt.  Coffin,  set  it  running;  and  it  has  done  much 
towards  building  the  town  thus  far.  The  neighboring  mills 
have  done  their  share,  and  they  should,  all  look  with  a  friendly 
eye  upon  our  prosperity,  as  securing  their  own.  Prom  this 
date,  the  attention  of  eastern  men  was  drawn  to  the  town,  by 
its  natural  and  prospective  advantages. 

Half  a  dozen  houses  had  hardly  been  erected  in  the  town, 
when  a  school  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Maria 
Millerd.  She  commenced  it  in  a  log  house,  Live  scholars 
made  their  appearance  on  the  first  day.  How  pleasant  and 
suggestive  was  the  sight,  to  see  this  young  and  spirited  lady, 
hero  in  the  woods,  her  only  visitor  the  Indian,  endeavoring  to 
imbue  the  tender  mind  with  practical  truths!  This  fact  alone 
speaks  well  for  the  place.  It  is  significant.  It  shows  that  the 
early  settlers  had  not  forgotten  the  parental  impressions  of 
their  childhood — the  old  village  church  spire,  and  the  familiar 
weather-beaten  school-house  which  they  left  behind  them. 
These  emblems  of  peace  were  fondly  cherished. 

It  was  the  steamers  Badger  State  and  Barlow,  that  mado 
the  first  trips  on  the  Wolf  to  this  pointy  in  1853.  Their  trips 
were  not  very  regular.  In  the  following  year,  the  Eureka, 
Capt.  Drummond,  commenced  her  regular  trips  to  Oshkosh. 
Little  did  the  Red  Men,  whose  canoes  had  for  so  many  years 
graced  the  placid  waters  of  the  river,  imagine  that  thus  soon 
would  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  steamboat  drive  the  antlered 
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deer  from  their  hunting  grounds.  But  the  early  settlers  hailed 
the  steamer's  coming.  The  mechanic  looked  upon  its  graceful 
curve,  as  it  majestically  parted  the  waters  to  which  it  was  wed- 
ded, as  a  triumph  of  skill,  as  well  as  a  moving  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  civilization;  and  the  merchant  discovered  in  it  new 
channels  of  trade.  It  was  a  material  advance  in  Wisconsin's 
onward  march.  Peace,  unity,  and  prosperity  were  in  every 
revolution  of  the  paddle-wheel. 

A  post  office  was  established  in  1854,  of  which  William 
MoMillin,  Esq.,  was  post  master.  The  mail,  at  that  period, 
could  be  carried  in  a  man's  hat.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
mail  then  wUs  an  institution  more  fully  appreciated  than  in  these 
latter  days,  but  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  in  "ye  olden  times," 
when  Franklin  traveled  with  it,  or  when  the  pioneers  of  Wis- 
consin were  oftentimes  months  without  intelligence  of  what 
was  passing  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  the  New  London  of  1857,  is  not  the  New  London  of 
1854.  Now  we  have  a  town  containing  a  dozen  mercantile 
establishments,  three  hotels,  a  printing  office,  churches,  schools, 
professional  men,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  with  two  hun- 
dred buildings,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred. 
The  citizens  are  mostly  from  New  England,  maintaining  their 
character  for  thrift,  enterprise  and  intelligence.  It  is  located 
on  a  noble  river,  and  the  pineries  above  afford  every  facility 
for  obtaining  lumber  in  abundance,  and  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

Northoort 

Northport  is  a  young,  thriving,  and  promising  little  village, 
three  miles  below  New  London  by  land,  and  four  by  steamer 
on  Wolf  river.  There  has  been  a  disposition  lately  manifested 
among  its  inhabitants,  to  call  it  "Boston,"  but  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  is  unique,  pleasant  and  appropriate,  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  the  most  northerly  town  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Embarrass,  from  which  it  lies  nearly  due  west.  A 
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ware-house  for  some  years  lias  stood  there  in  its  loneliness,  giv- 
ing it  a  rather  desolate  appearance,  especially  in  high  water. 
But  it  has  been  convenient  for  the  accoonmodation  of  immi- 
grants that  have  been  rapidly  filling  up  the  excellent  agricul- 
tural region  and  the  pinery,  lying  north  and  west  of  it.  This 
ware-house  was  built  by  an  Irishman,  Patrick,  and  most  of  the 
settlers  in  the  vicinity  have  been  Irish,  until  within  a  past 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  settlers  of  New 
England  origin,  among  whom  is  James  A.  Stoddard,  Esq., 
and  others  who  have  held  claims  and  owned  lands  there  for 
some  years,  and  borne  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement.  Mr. 
Patrick  sold  out  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  Mr.  Seldom 
Burbank,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  laid  out 
a  village  plat.  For  a  year  past  an  excellent  New  England 
immigration  have  settled  there.  It  is  evidently  quite  a  desir- 
able and  feasible  location  for  a  thriving  mechanical  village. 
The  land  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  gradually,  for 
half  a  mile,  embracing  a  large  number  of  mound  springs  of 
excellent  water.  It  is  believed  these  springs  could  be  combined 
and  furnish  water  power  sufficient  to  run  machinery  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  thus  be  rendered  valuable.  These  springs 
furnish  at  any  rate  water  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
largo  town.  Besides  the  springs,  there  are  quarry  stones,  of 
gray  lime,  suitable  for  building  material.  A  brick  yard  has 
been  laid  out,  and  brick  made  almost  equal  to  Jie  far  famed 
Milwaukee  brick.  It  is  said  that  pipe  clay  abounds  in  the 
vicinity.  Pino  and  other  valuable  lumber  are  contiguous.  The 
Stevens'  Point  plank  road  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  becom- 
ing a  point  of  interest. '  The  prospect  for  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  flattering.  It  only  needs  capital  and  enterprise  tc  make 
it  a  point  of  importance.  There  are  now  two  stores,  two 
taverns,  a  ware-house,  and  through  the  generous  encourage- 
ment of  the  owners  of  the  town  plat,  a  steam  sawmill,  of 
the  first  class,  is  about  to  be  erected  by  Kimball  &  Co.  North- 
port  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  township  of  Mukwa,  and 
32 
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is  become  a  fixed  fact.  While  it  may  attempt  competition 
with  New  London,  we  trust  it  will  be  friendly,  and  that  the 
one  will  not  depreciate  and  excite  prejudice  against  the  other, 
but  that  they  will  co-operate  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

There  are  other  towns  below  on  the  river  that  are  flourish- 
ing, which  are  not  necessary  to  allude  to  in  this  paper.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  they  are  monuments  of  peace  and  enterprise,  and  of 
themselves  show  to  the  traveler  and  stranger  as  he  wends  his* 
way  up  the  river,  what  stout  hearts  and  ready  hands  can  ac- 
complish, in  the  work  of  planting  peaceful  and  happy  homes, 
busy  workshops  and  whirling  machinery,  in  the  wilderness 
beneath  tihe  unpillared  arch  of  heaven. 

Hortonville 

Is  in  Outagamie  county,  about  six  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
.New  London,  on  the  route  of  the  plank-road  projected  between 
Appleton  and  Stevens'  Point.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  inland 
hamlet,  and  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Wolf 
river,  where  the  Hortonville  creek  enters  it,  and  lies  on  the 
main  route  from  New  London  to  Oshkosh,  Appleton,  Neenah, 
Menasha,  Wirmeconne  and  Omro.  In  the  winter,  or  lum- 
bering season,  it  is  a  busy  place,  presenting  a  lively  appear- 
ance, from  the  hurrying  to  and  from  the  great  pinery  and 
the  southern  towns.  Its  location  is  delightful,  lying  on  un- 
dulating hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hortonville  creek,  skirted 
with  pine  and  other  valuable  timber.  Its  growth  has  been 
slow,  but  healthful  and  substantial.  It  had  a  foundation 
some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  and  was  located  by  a  Mr. 
Horton,  whose  name  it  bears,  as  well  as  the  town,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  point,  and  which  is  called  Hortonia. 

For  some  years  it  was  isolated  from  other  towns  of  impor- 
tance, and  was  almost  inaccessible,  except  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. During  the  same  period,  lumber  was  so  low  in  price, 
that  it  was  manufactured  at  but  little  profit.  The  water- 
power  is  excellent,  on  an  average,  for  about  half  the  year. 
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During  the  dry  season  it  fails,  and  machinery  is  mostly  at  a 
stand-still.  Hero  is  located  an  excellent  saw-mill,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Briggs  &  Co.  Were  steam-power  attached  to  these 
mills,  they  might  rim  at  great  profit  through  the  whole  year, 
and  do  much  toward  building  up  a  town. 

Manufactured  lumber  can  be  run  down  the  creek  to  the  Wolf, 
in  cribs,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  and  transported  south.  But 
the  demand  for  lumber  is  so  great  in  the  village,  ami  the  thriv- 
ing country  round  it,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  running  it 
down  the  river,  for  it  finds  a  home  market.  The  demand  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  flour  and  feed  at  the  mill  are  demanded  as  soon  as  manu- 
factured. The  custom  is  very  extensive,  as  cereal  products 
abound. 

There  are  twTo  stores — another  soon  to  be  opened — and  two 
hotels,  all  doing  a  large  and  thriving  business,  and  a  lath-mill 
in  connection  witli  the  saw-mill.  A  tannery  is  talked  of,  and 
an  ashery  has  long  been  in  successful  operation.  Brick  of  an 
excellent  quality  are  manufactured,  and  also  lime  in  abundance. 

There  are  some  forty  families  in  the  village  proper,  and  four 
times  as  many  within  a  circumference  of  four  miles.  Of  the 
people  we  may  say,  that  there  is  probably  not  a  better  behaved, 
a  more  moral,  thriving  and  orderly  people,  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pinery.  ITortonville  bids  fair  to  be  an  impor- 
tant town. 

Iola 

Iola  is  a  wide-aw7ake  and  promising  little  village,  located  in 
the  western  part  of  Waupaca  county,  twenty  miles  west  of 
New  London,  and  eleven  north  of  Waupaca  village.  Tola  is 
about  equi-distant  between  this  village  and  Stevens'  Point. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  prairie  and  opening  country, 
possesses  good  water-power,  and  was  settled  about  two  years 
ago  by  New  Englanders,  mostly  from  Maine  and  Vermont. 
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The  prospects  of  Iola  are  flattering.  The  Stevens'  Point  State 
road  will  pass  through  the  place,  which  will  tend  to  make  it 
an  inland  village  of  growing  importance.  Iola  is  in  an  excel- 
lent wheat-growing  district.  Fanners  emigrating  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  are  invited  to  look  at  the  country  about  here, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Waupaca  county  contains  fann- 
ing lands  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  There  is  also  good  water- 
power  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  very 
valuable,  and  is  awaiting  the  purse  of  the  capitalist  to  improve 
it.    Iola  is  bound  to  thrive. 

Ogdensburg 

Is  fifteen  miles  west  of  New  London,  eight  miles  from  Wau- 
paca, and  seven  miles  west  of  Meiklejohn's,  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  Little  Wolf,  three  years  old,  which  western  enterprise 
is  starting  into  existence  before  thousands  of  our  good,  dreamy, 
busy  city  folks  ever  heard  of  such  a  place.  C.  S.  Ogden,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name,  has  made  improvements  here,  which 
are  an  honor  to  the  place.  Ogdensburg  offers  good  induce- 
ments to  farmers,  and  is  bound  to  be  an  important  town.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  "by  a  rich  farming  country,  as  an 
evidence  of  which,  I  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Williams, 
occupying  a  fine  prairie  farm  a  short  distance  from  the  site 
of  the  town,  with  several  ears  of  corn,  averaging  a  yield  of 
over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  much  cf  it  standing  in  the 
field,  before  harvesting,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The 
same  gentleman,  also,  raised  four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre." 

Scandinavia 

At  the  head  of  White  Lake,  is  six  miles  from  Ogdensburg, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  an  industrious  and  enterprising  class  of 
Norwegians,  whose  settlement  extends  up  the  valley  to  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  Excellent  fish  abound  in 
the  Lake,  and  are  easily  taken.  Excellent  mill  sites  may  be 
obtained  here. 
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Waupaca 

This  pleasant  and  thriving  town  has  gained  considerable 
notoriety  from  the  large  number  of  votes  said  to  have  been 
polled  there  on  a  certain  time.  It  is  situated  on  the  Waupaca 
river,  called  in  the  Indian  language  "Waubuck  Se-pee"  mean- 
ing "To-morrow  B.iver" — and  Waupaca  is  also  said,  in  the 
native  sense,  to  mean  "Pale  Water/'  The  village  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  contains  a  population  of  1,000 
inhabitants,  and  trade  in  every  department  is  brisk.  The  south 
branch  of  the  Waupaca,  a  narrow,  deep  stream,  the  outlet  of 
First  and  Second  Lakes,  lying  just  back  of  the  town,  nestling 
between  the  hills,  makes  a  junction  about  one  mile  below  the 
town,  furnishing  several  fine  mill  sites,  some  of  which  are  occu- 
pied. Situated  on  the  Waupaca  and  its  branches,  there  are 
fifteen  good  water-powers  within  one  mile  of  the  Court  House 
Square. 

There  are  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the  county,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  notice ;  but  we  think,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  the  reader  will  have  some  idea  of  its  advantages. 
An  erroneous  idea  has  heretofore  prevailed,  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  soil  of  Waupaca  county,  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Hundreds  of  farmers  met  with  agreeable  disappoint- 
ment when  they  came,  and  found  the  best  hind  of  farming  land, 
at  prices  within  the  roach  of  all.  Waupaca  county  has  been, 
in  years  past,  unjustly  overlooked,  but  the  mighty  tide  of  emi- 
gration has  flowed  this  way,  and  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  she  compares  favorably  with  the  most  productive  sections 
of  the  State.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  desirable  farming  land 
in  the  county,  available,  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  who  intend  seeking  a  new  home  in  a  new  country,  to 
come  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Shiocton 

Shiocton,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  Jordan's  Landing,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Wolf  river,  some  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
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New  London  by  land,  and  twenty-five  by  the  river.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  from  Appleton,  with  a  good,  road  except  a  few 
miles  near  Shiocton.  This  part  of  the  road  is  about  to  be  made 
good,  and  then  the  village  will  be  united  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
It  is  five  miles  from  Shiocton  to  Stevensville,  thirty-one  to  Osh- 
kosh,  twenty-five  to  Shawano,  and  two  and  a  half  to  Shioc  Mills. 
There  are  some  eight  or  ten  buildings,  with  ten  families  in  the 
village,  and  forty  within  two  miles.  A  steam  saw-mill  is  to  be 
put  in  operation  this  fall,  when,  with  a  supply  of  building 
material,  the  town  will  rapidly  increase.  The  river  banks  are 
excellent  on  both  sides,  not  subject  to  overflow  in  the  highest 
water,  and  with  a  landing  at  any  stage,  for  some  half  mile 
on  either  side.  In  low  water,  steamboats  can  reach  Shiocton 
in  four  hours,  from  New  London.  We  are  encouraged  to 
hope,  that  a  steamboat  will  run  up  to  the  village  soon. 

In  respect  to  location,  Shiocton  is  unusually  favored.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  body  of  the  very  best  of  farming 
land,  and  with  the  pineries  close  at  hand,  and  capital  seeking 
a  safe  investment  with  a  sure  prospect  of  success,  the  future 
looks  bright  for  this  village. 
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Resources  of  Northeastern 
Wisconsin 


By  E.  B.  Quiner 
I 

Now1  that  the  North-Eastern  Land  Grant  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  efficient  men,  who  possess  the  capital  and  energy  to 
prosecute  the  building  of  a  North-Eastern  railroad  to  Lake 
Superior,  it  may  prove  of  value  to  the  people  of  Southern  Wis- 
consin to  he  informed  of  the  general  character  of  the  country 
through  which  this  road  must  pass  to  the  great  northern  lake. 
The  people  of  the  Kock  River  Valley  feel  interested  in  the 
matter,  from  this  fact,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  road  traverses 
the  length  of  our  beautiful  Rock  river  to  the  southern  border 
of  the  State,  and  a  necessary  consequence  is,  that  all  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  country  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  route,  will  be  read  with  avidity. 

Having  recently  visited  a  portion  of  North-Eastern  Wiscon- 
sin, near  the  probable  route  of  this  road,  and  posted  myself 
somewhat  in  regard  to  the  country  on  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  through  which  this  road  will  be  continued  to  Lake 
Superior,  under  the  grant  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the 
gratification  of  many  of  my  old  newspaper  readers  and  friends, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  outline  of  my  observations  in  regard 
to  the  country  in  that  region  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

By  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  Wisconsin,  the  road  built  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State  will  only  extend  to  the  State 
line;  from  thence  to  Ontonagon  it  will  be  built  by  the  grant 
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from  Little  Bay  de  Noquet  to  Ontonagon.  Tlie  roads  will 
probably  form  a  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Tlie 
particular  point  is  of  course  unknown,  as  the  company  have 
not  yet  made  a  survey  of  the  country. 

The  recent  bill  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
last  autumn,  fixes  the  route  from  Loud  du  Lac  through  Oshkosh, 
Neenali,  Menasha,  and  Appleton.  "From  tlie  latter  place  a 
line  will  run  in  a.  northerly  direction  to  the  most  eligible  point 
on  tlie  Menomonee  river. 

In  regard  to  the  country  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Ap- 
pleton, but  little  is  known  beyond  the  Oconto  river.  But  few 
men  have  traversed  the  route  to  Lake  Superior;  and  those  who 
have,  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  country  as  uninviting, 
and  incapable  of  sustaining  a  large  population.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  country  between  the  third  correction  line  and  the 
Brule  river  is  an  unknown  region,  and  actual  survey  only  can 
determine  the  feasibility  of  the  route  for  sustaining  a  railroad 
after  it  is  built. 

Nearly  in  a  north  line  from  Appleton,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fourth  correction  line,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Menomonee, 
the  celebrated  iron  ore  beds  of  M'arquette  county,  Michigan, 
begin  to  show  themselves,  and  continue  in  different  locations 
for  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  while 
they  extend  about  the  same  distance  east  and  west.  With  a 
railroad  penetrating  this  great  iron  region,  the  vast  mineral  re- 
sources which  now  lie  hidden  and  unimproved,  will  be  capa- 
ble of  a  development  that  will  astonish  the  world. 

These  iron  ores  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ore  beds  in  nortliern  New  York.  They  are  chiefly  of  the 
magnetic  and  specular  varieties,  and  are  found  in  ridges  of 
nearly  pure  metal.  No  less  than  fourteen  large  beds  of  this 
ore  were  found  by  the  surveyors,  in  running  out  the  township 
lines,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  ones,  and  the  surveyors 
computed  that  not  more  than  one-seventh  of  them  had  been 
discovered.    In  one  place,  tlie  ore  forms  a  regular  cliff,  rising 
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to  the  height  of  113  feet,  and  the  ridge  was  traced  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half.  I  find  the  details  in  the  Geological  Reports 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  made  by  the  U.  S.  surveyors.  They 
are  of  great  interest,  as  they  disclose  to  the  world  the  existence 
of  deposits  of  iron  which  have  no  precedent  elsewhere,  and  be- 
fore which  the  celebrated  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  sinks  into 
insignificance.  The  means  of  information  which  I  have  at 
hand,  afford  me  data  for  a  very  lengthy  article  regarding  iron 
deposit,  which  will  form  the  topic  of  my  next  number. 

How  far  this  iron  region  extends  into  our  State,  is  uncertain, 
as  the  district  traversed  by  surveyors  extended  only  to  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  side  of  the  Menomonee  river.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  similar  ridges  will  be  found,  higher  up,  on  the  Wisconsin 
side  of  the  river.  The  country  in  which  this  iron  ore  is  found, 
is  based  upon  a  slate  formation,  which  crops  out  in  places,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rapids  of  streams.  In  one  place,  the  water  falls 
more  than  twenty  feet,  over  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  'Tron  Cascade"  on  that  account.  This 
iron  ore  can  be  smelted  on  the  spot -where  it  is  found,  as  hard 
maple,  beech,  yellow  birch,  and  other  woods  abound  in  the  im- 
mediate locality,  suitable  for  making  charcoal  for  smelting  pur- 
poses. The  ores  make  the  very  best  quality  of  bar  iron,  supe- 
rior to  the  best  Swede's  iron,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual  experi- 
ment. 

The  whole  region  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  be- 
tween the  St.  Mary  and  Montreal  rivers,  is  characterized  by 
many  interesting  geological  features.  Within  those  limits  may 
be  found  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  with  their  different 
combinations.  Granite,  sand-stone,  the  different  varieties  of 
slate,  limestone  in  varieties,  including  the  lead-bearing  lime- 
stone, and  beautiful  varieties  of  marble,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
region. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ontonagon,  one  of  the  northern  points  of  ter- 
minus for  this  North-Eastern  railroad,  is  found  a  variety  of 
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trap  rocks,  in  which  the  celebrated  veins  of  virgin  copper  are 
found.  The  range  is  from  two  to  twelve  miles  wide,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  extreme  point  of  Kewaunee  peninsula,  in  a 
south-west  direction,  across  the  Montreal  river — the  boundary 
line  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  These  copper  mines  are 
the  richest  in  the  world,  and  will  eventually  afford  a  vast 
business  to  our  railroad,  in  the  transportation  of  supplies,  ore, 
&c.  Very  little  is  known,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in 
regard  to  the  immense  resources  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  Its 
inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  veins  of  copper,  its  mar- 
ble, slate,  and  granite  quarries,  its  boundless  acres  of  pine, 
will  one  day  prove  that  there  is  as  much  real  wealth  as  in  the 
southern  and  western  portions,  with  their  fertile  fields  and 
load  mines.  The  prevailing  opinion,  that  this  region  is  en- 
tirely sterile  and  unfit  for  farming  purposes,  is  as  great  an  er- 
ror, as  I  have  had  occasion  to  know. 

The  country  on  the  north  shore  of  Green  Bay,  is  known 
abroad  as  a  great  lumber  region.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
timber  is  pine,  interspersed,  however,  among  it  may  be  found 
ridges  of  hard  maple  and  beech,  and  other  hard  woods.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Menomonee,  Oconto,  Pensaukee  and  Suam- 
ico  rivers,  are  heavy  lumbering  establishments,  the  products 
of  which  find  a  ready  market  at  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan. 
A  large  number  of  men  is  employed  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness, the  supplies  necessary  for  whose  subsistence  are  brought 
from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  maple  and 
beech  lands  are  of  a  good  soil,  of  a  sandy  loamy  character, 
capable  of  producing  any  kind  of  grain  or  vegetables,  all  of 
which  will  find  a  ready  market  at  the  limbering  establish- 
ments. The  North-Eastern  railroad  will  penetrate  into  these 
lumber  regions,  and  will  consequently  open  to  the  interior  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  a  ready  means  for  trans- 
porting produce  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  receiving  in  re- 
turn the  iron  and  lumber,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  interior  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.      I  am  fully  satisfied 
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that  the  day  will  come  -when  our  people  will  acknowledge 
the  North-Eastern  railroad  to  be  fully  as  important  as  the 
one  from  Madison  and  Columbus,  via  St.  Croix  to  Lake  Su- 
perior. Its  importance  to  the  people  of  this  valley  is  im- 
mense. When  the  day  of  completion  draws  nigh,  and  the 
iron,  lumber  and  other  products  of  the  north  find  their  way 
to  this  region,  our  people  will  begin  to  understand  the  fore- 
sight which  is  possessed  by  those  who  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  originating  this  grand  trunk  line  to  the  richest  part 
of  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  I  may  be  able  to 
write,  at  some  future  day,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  facilities  of  this  hitherto  unknown  northern  re- 
gion. 


II 

In  my  former  article,  I  made  a  general  statement  in  regard 
to  the  copper  and  iron  regions,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
business  of  this  North-Eastern  railroad.  I  wish  to  show  the 
extent  and  value  of  these  metallic  products  of  Lake  Superior. 
My  information  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  surveyors 
of  public  lands,  and  from  individuals  who  have  traversed  those 
sections  of  country,  in  quest  of  pine  lands. 

The  beds  of  iron  ore  have  not  been  discovered  south  of  the 
Menomonee  river,  but  the  similarity  of  geological  structure 
leads  to  the  belief  that  they  will  eventually  be  found  on  the 
Wisconsin  side  of  that  stream.  The  clip  and  course  of  the 
veins  or  beds  in  Michigan  indicate  their  continuance  into 
Wisconsin.  They  have  been  traced  across  the  Montreal  river, 
and  extensive  deposits  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  were 
discovered  in.  the  Penokie  range  of  mountains,  which  skirt  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Col.  Whittlesey,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Government  survey  under  Dr.  Owen.  The 
country  north  of  the  Oconto  river,  is  an  extensive  pine  region, 
and  has  been  traversed  by  land  hunters  and  trappers,  and  in 
the  winter  the  shanties  of  the  lumbermen  may  be  found  near 
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the  logging  streams,  occupied  by  the  hardy  woodsmen,  who  sup- 
ply the  raw  material  for  building  up  our  cities  and  towns. 
The  railroad  reservation  embraces  a  district  forty-eight  miles 
wide,  extending  north  to  the  State  Line,  in  which  the  Com- 
pany is  allowed  to  locate  the  line  of  road.  JSTear  the  northern 
line  of  this  reserve,  on  the  Michigan  side  of  the  Mcnomonee 
river,  lies  the  most  southern  of  the  iron  ore  beds,  discovered 
by  John  Jacobs,  Esq.,  of  the  town  of  Marinette,  at  the  mouth 
of  Menonionee  river.  His  position  as  an  Indian  trader  on 
that  stream  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  frequent  excur- 
sions to  its  head  waters,  have  made  Mr.  Jacobs  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  around  it.  He  reported  the  existence  of  this 
bed  of  ore  to  the  Geological  Surveyors,  and  it  was  subsequently 
visited  by  Col.  Whittlesey.  He  reports  it  as  being  about  two 
miles  from  the  river,  where  sufficient  water  power  exists  for 
smelting  the  ore. 

The  ore  is  the  specular  variety,  associated  with  talcose  and 
argillaceous  slates.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the  north  side 
of  a  lake,  and  can  bo  traced  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
in  places  is  exposed  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  ridge  in 
which  it  is  found  is  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  shows 
nothing  but  slaty  ore  for  forty  rods  upon  its  summit.  It  bears 
nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  a  specular  ore,  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  fine-grained,  and  gives  a  red  streak.  On  the  south  and 
east,  there  is  abundance  of  wood  for  charcoal. 

Four  miles  east  of  this  ore  bed  appear  ledges  of  compact 
marble,  from  ten  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  dipping  1ST.  E.  by  E. 
Its  prevailing  color  is  a  pale  blue,  like  that  at  Muskos  river, 
beautifully  marked  with  white,  green,  and  red  stripes.  It  can 
be  quarried  in  large  and  solid  blocks,  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  would  afford  a  highly  ornamental  material  for 
architectural  purposes.  Near  the  falls  are  beds  of  slate,  which 
can  be  quarried  and  used  for  roofing  purposes. 

Of  all  the  locations  of  iron  ore,  I  must  content  myself 
with  giving  the  characteristics  of  the  most  prominent  only, 
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and  assure  the  reader  that  they  all  bear  the  same  general  fea- 
tures, differing  only  in  extent  and  modifications  of  the  spec- 
ular and  magnetic  ores.  These  ores  have  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Iron  Ridge,  in  Dodge 
county.  The  Lake  Superior  ores  are  found  in  a  different  for- 
mation, and  the  product  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Dodge  county 
ores.  They  exist  in  a  rock  form,  requiring  to  be  quarried, 
and  furnishing  the  toughest  bar  iron  in  the  world,  as  proved 
by  experiments  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

My  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  show  the  people  of  this  val- 
ley, the  character  of  the  mineral  wealth  which  is  found  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  iSTorth-Eastern  railroad,  access  to  which 
must  prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  extensive  manufacture  of  bar- 
iron  and  steel,  within  our  borders,  would  add  a  new  element 
of  wealth,  and  preserve  many  thousands  of  dollars  among  us, 
which  now  go  to  the  support  of  the  population  of  other  regions. 

Foster,  in  his  report,  states,  that  he  explored  a  ridge  of  ore 
on  the  Peshakame  river,  and  found  it  composed  of  nearly  pure 
specular  oxide  of  iron.  It  shoots  up  in  a  perpendicular  cliff, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  in  height,  so  pure,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  its  mineral  associations.  We  passed 
along  the  base  of  this  cliff  for  more  than  a.  quarter  of  a  mile, 
seeking  a  gap  through  which  we  might  pass  and  gain  the 
summit.  At  length  we  succeeded.  Passing  along  the  brow 
of  the  cliff,  forty  feet,  the  mass  was  comparatively  pure;  then 
followed  a  conglomerate  of  quartz  and  rounded  grains  of  iron 
disseminated.  This  bed  was  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and 
was  succeeded  by  specular  iron,  exposed  in  places  to  the 
width  of  one  hundred  feet,  but  the  soil  and  trees  prevented 
our  determining  its  entire  width.  This  one  cliff  contains  iron 
sufficient  to  supply  the  world  for  ages,  yet  we  saw  neither 
length  or  width,  but  only  an  outline  of  the  mass. 

Watertown,  December,  1856. 
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Among  the  North-Western  States,  now  annually  progress- 
ing with  giant  strides  in  wealth  and  political  power,  Wiscon- 
sin occupies  a  prominent  position.  Her  soil,  climate,  location 
and  natural  advantages,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  emi- 
grants from  this  State,  and  we  suppose  there  is  no  Western 
State  so  largely  peopled  with  settlers  from  New  York.  The 
Writer  could  number  by  hundreds,  among  the  substantial  and 
thriving  farmers  of  that  new  and  rising  State,  men  who  were 
once  small  agriculturists  in  a  single  county  in  the  interior  of 
this  State. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Western  States  more  nearly  resem- 
blesl  our  own,  in  its  adaptation  to  husbandry  in  moderately 
sized  farrns,  and  according  to  our  notions  of  tillage,  than 
Wisconsin,  and  hence  probably  the  early  partiality  of  our  cit- 
izens for  a  settlement  there.  Other  States  may  offer  stronger 
inducements  for  farming  on  a  magnificent  scale,  in  which 
extensive  tracts  can  be  cultivated  by  the  same  proprietor, 
with  the  aid  of  large  capital.  Indeed  experience  will  eventu- 
ally demonstrate,  that  on  the  extensive  prairie  lands  of  the 
West,  this  system  of  agriculture  is  the  only  one  which  can 
prove  profitable.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  reasons  for  this, 
in  this  connection,  except  to  hint  that  they  are  found  in  a 
want  of  water,  wood,  and  fencing  material,  which,  to  the 
small  farmer,  costs  too  much  in  proportion  to  his  productions, 
but  may  be  materially  cheapened  as  an  element  of  the  ex- 
pense of  grain  and  cattle  growing,  where  the  business  is  done 
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on  a  large  scale.  Wisconsin,  however,  is  inviting*  to  tho  agri- 
culturist of  small  means,  who  nevertheless  wishes  to  gather 
around  him  all  the  advantages,  comforts,  and  conveniences  of 
a  perfect  farm  and  home.  The  rapid  growth  of  that  State  is 
an  illustration  of  the  almost  fabulous  celerity  with  which  we 
build  up  new  communities,  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  in  this  western  world.  Her  population  has  progressed 
as  follows: 


1830   11,683 

18'40    30,945 

1846    155,277 

1850  . .   305,391 

1855    552,109 


Thus,  in  twenty-five  years,  a  solitary  wilderness  has  been 
converted  into  a  State,  with  a  half  million  of  population,*  and 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  agriculture,  commerce,  internal  im- 
provements, wealth,  cultivation,  and  general  prosperity. 

But  we  do  not  intend,  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
article,  to  attempt  a  biography  of  this  blooming  and  growing 
western  sister  of  ours,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  her  de- 
velopment  and  promise.  We  might  appropriately  allude  to 
the  net  work  of  railroads  which  is  being  constructed  over  her 
territory,  opening  it  to  further  settlement,  increasing  the  value 
of  its  productions,  and  establishing  across  it  great  highways 
of  travel  and  commerce,  to  the  vast  region  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  tho  mineral  wealth  of  tho  country  about  Lake 
Superior.  These  communications  open  up  to  this  vigorous 
State  prospects  in  the  future  of  which  she  may  well  bo  proud. 

ISTo  one  can  look  at  a  map  of  the  North-West,  without  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  advantages  which  Wisconsin  pos- 
sesses  in   the  way   of  internal   navigation.    In   the  soutli- 

*In  1855,  when  Wisconsin  exhibited  a  population  of  552,000,  seventy- 
two  thousand  votes  were  polled,  in  an  exciting  canvass  for  Governor 
and  other  State  officers.  In  November,  1856,  there  were  polled,  in 
round  numbers,  for  President,  120,000  votes, — indicating  a  population 
of  at  least  900,000,  if  not  a  million.  The  census  of  1860  will  exhibit  a 
population  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter  o*f  people.       L.  C.  D. 
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western  part  of  the  State,  the  Wisconsin  river  empties  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  after  ascending  it  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles,  and  seventy  miles  before  reaching  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, you  approach  within  two  miles  of  a  remarkable  bend  in 
the  Fox  river,  which  runs  directly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
north-easterly,  and  empties  into  Green  Bay.  This  narrow 
carrying  place  veiy  much  resembles  the  one  at  FoH  Stanwix, 
(now  Rome,)  in  this  State,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Wood  creek,  and  when  traversed  by  a  canal,  con- 
nected the  Western  Lakes  with  Tide  Water.  A  similar  canal 
between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  has  connected  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Father  of  Waters.  From  this  isthmus  to  Lake 
Winnebago,  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  the  waters  of  the 
Fox  river  are  sluggish,  and  easily  rendered  navigable.  After 
this  passage  through  the  Lake  sixteen  miles,  the  descent  to 
Green  Bay  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  thirty-five  miles, 
and,  of  course,  locks  are  required,  furnishing,  in  addition  to 
the  navigation,  an  exhaustless  water-power,  which  will  become 
more  and  more  valuable  as  the  State  fills  with  population.  The 
whole  distance  from  the  Mississippi  to  Green  Bay,  by  this  in- 
ternal communication,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  This 
line  constitutes  a  remarkable  channel  of  inland  navigation, 
and  when  properly  improved,  will  open  a  very  direct  and  valu- 
able water  communication  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the 
great  northern  chain  of  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  alike  im- 
portant to  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  through  which  it  passes. 

Congress,  as  early  as  1846,  made  an  extensive  grant  of 
land  to  the  State'  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
above  line  of  navigation.  That  State,  with  wise  forecast 
against  the  policy  of  running  in  debt,  has  granted  the  lands 
to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  Company,  and  con- 
tracted with  it  to  make  necessary  improvements  of  the  navi- 
gation in  question.    In  so  doing,  she  doubtless  conferred  a 
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magnificent  property  upon  this  Company,  to  be  constantly 
enhanced  in  value,  as  the  work  which  it  undertakes  to  construct 
shall  progress;  but  in  view  of  the  want  of  economy  and  of  the 
financial  disaster  which  is  apt  to  attend  such  enterprises  when 
conducted  by  the  Government,  we  cannot  say  she  has  acted 
unwisely. 

The  work  of  uniting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Lake,  through  this  line,  is  nearly  completed.  Hie  canal 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  is  constructed.  Boats 
have,  within  a  few  days,  passed  through  the  locks  between  Lake 
Winnebago  and  Green  Bay.  The  Company  has  the  franchise 
of  charging  tolls  on  the  property  which  may  pass  through  this 
line,  and  we  perceive  that  the  engineer,  Daniel  C.  Jennie,  well 
known  to  this  State,  estimates  that  these  tolls  will  pay  a  kand- 
some  revenue  on  the  stock  of  the  Company,  leaving  its  lands  a 
clear  profit.  These  lands  amount  to  400,000  acres  already 
selected,  and  a  claim  of  350,000  more,  which  depends  upon 
the  construction  to  be  given  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the 
lands.  Doubtless  the  enterprise  is  one  which  is  to  afford  a 
munificent  reward  to  the  sagacious  gentlemen  who  were  able 
to  foresee  its  importance,  and  risk  their  capital  upon  its  suc- 
cessful consummation.  We  notice  among  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  several  gentlemen  of  this  State,  distinguished  for 
their  enterprise. 

The  following  are  the  Directors:  Erastus  Coming,  Alba- 
ny, President,  Horatio  Seymour,  Utica,  Edward  C.  Dela- 
van,  Albany,  Otto  Tank,  Morgan  L.  Martin,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Edgar  Conklin,  Green  Bay.  Treasurer,  Abraham  B. 
Clark,  New  York.  Secretary,  Albert  G.  Allen,  New  York. 
—Albany,  K  Y.,  Atlas',  April,  1857. 
33 
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The  Lemonwier  River 


By  D.  McBride 

This  valuable  stream^  which  gives  name  to  the  valley,  de- 
rives its  name  from  an  incident  of  traditionary  history  among 
the  north-western  tribes  of  Indians,  many  years  prior  to  any 
modern  white  settlement  within  the  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

An  Indian  Chief,  who  then  held  unbounded  sway  over  the 
tribes  of  the  West,  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi,  fearing  the  rapid  encroachments  of  the  white 
men,  then  spreading  over  the  territories  -of  Indiana  and  Mich- 
igan, formed  the  plan  of  an  extensive  league  with  the  still 
farther  western  tribes  around,  and  west  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony;  and,  for  the  purpose1  of  perfecting  it,  dispatched  a 
messenger  with  a  war  belt  of  wampum,  and  a  request  for 
delegations  of  the  Dakotas  and  Chippewas  to  meet  in  grand 
council  at  the  big  bend  of  the  Wisconsin — now  Portage 
City.  The  runner,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  encamped 
on  the  proposed  council  grounds  over  night,  next  morning 
crossing  the  river,  following  the  well  known  trail  to  the  West, 
again  encamped'  on  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  stream.  Dur- 
ing the  night  ho  dreamed  that  he  had  lost  his  belt  of  wam- 
pum with  which  he  was  entrusted,  at  his  last  sleeping  place. 
On  awaking  in  the  morning  he  found  hL  dream  to  be  a 
reality,  and  hastened  back  to  recover  the  lost  treasure,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  On  returning  to  the  scene  of  his 
dream  he  again  encamped,  and  before  leaving  on  his  mission, 
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gave  a  name  to  the  river,  significant  of  the  event — Le-mo-wee* 
— the  river  of  memory. 

It  takes  its  rise  from  extensive  swamps  and  marshes  near 
the  dividing  ridge  in  Monroe  county,  and  has  a  tributary 
called  the  Little  Lemonwier,  which  unites  with  the  main 
branch  eight  miles  north-west  of  this  point.  For  many  miles 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  main  river,  the  land  is  heavily  tirnr 
bered  with  white  and  jSTorway  pines,  which  have  afforded  a 
constant  supply,  since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  valley,  of 
immense  quantities  of  this  valuable  timber,  and  which  will 
no  doubt  continue  during  the  present  generation.  The  river 
is  a  very  durable,  permanent  stream,  at  all  times  affording  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  several  privileges  now 
erected,  or  that  may  yet  be  established.  The  whole  valley  is 
also  abundantly  supplied  with  hard  timber,,  white  and  black 
oak,  for  fencing,  fire-wood,  &c,  and  no  better  lands  for  stock 
and  grain  farms  can  be  found  in  the  Great  West,  ranging  at 
from  five  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 


*  Le-mo-wee  may  be  very  good  Indian,  for  aught  we  know,  and  if  this 
tradition  deserves,  as  it  would  seem,  our  confidence,  we  presume  the 
French  phrase,  La  memoir e — memory — is  intended.  On  page  178,  of 
the  2d  Vol.  of  the  Society's  Collections,  Judge  Lockwood  gives  the  or- 
thography, probably  from  the  customary  pronunciation,  Manois;  and  in 
the  Sfambaugh  treaty  with  the  Menomonees,  of  February,  1831,  the 
same  stream  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Monoy  or  Lemonwier." — See  2d  Vol. 
Society's  Collections,  p.  435. 

In  turning  to  some  MS.  notes  of  conversations  with  my  venerable 
friend,  Col.  John  Shaw,  of  Marquette  county,  I  find,  he  states  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  word  Lemonwier  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
le-min-wah — the  place  where  the  deer  run,  in  their  running  or  sexual 
season. 

Gen.  W.  R.  Smith,  the  President  of  our  Historical  Society,  remarked 
in  conversation,  that  he  had  long  been  curious  and  anxious  to  learn 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  Lemonwier,  but  had  not  succeeded. 
It  is  a  singular,  rather  pretty  and  euphonious  name  of  a  fine  stream 
and  rich  valley  of  our  State,  and  we  hope  its  origin  and  meaning  may 
yet  be  definitely  determined.  L.  C.  D. 
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The  Baraboo  Valley 


The  New  York  Tribune  recently  published  an  article  on 
the  dairy  region  of  the  Union,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

The  true  dairy  region  comprises  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  basin  of  the 
Lakes,  which  would  include  in  its  southern  rim  all  that  part 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  lying  north  of  the  41st  parallel 
of  north  latitude. 

The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  justly  claims  for  Wisconsin  a 
share  of  the  honor,  and  says: 

"If  the  Tribune  desires  to  see  a  hilly  or  even  a  mountain- 
ous country,  wo  could  take  our  friend  to  the  regions  of  the 
Baraboo  and  Lemonwier — only  one  hundred  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  by  rail,  too — where  we  can  show  him  the  hills 
of  New  England,  water  as  pure  as  ever  trickled  out  of  the 
rock,  and  lakes  which,  would  pass  for  genuine  mountain  tarns 
in  Auld  Scotia.  The  Devil's  Lake,  near  Baraboo,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  imaginable  lakes ;  the 
granite  boulders  and  enormous  precipices  make  one  think  of 
New  England.  It  is  not  the  Baraboo  country  alone  which  is 
a  good  grazing  section.  All  the  fertile  region  surrounding 
Lake  Winnebago,  is  a  superb  grazing  country.  There  James, 
the  novelist,  has  his  farm.  We  can  say  the  same  of  Dane, 
Waukesha,  Washington,  Columbia,  Rock,  Brown,  Richland, 
Iowa;,  Grant,  Crawford,  and  the  Mississippi  river  counties  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  Wisconsin." 
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In  truth,  Wisconsin  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  great  State, 
for  it  combines  better  wheat  and  corn  land,  with  every  capa- 
city for  the  best  of  dairying,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
As  yet  we  have  only  touched  the  south  half  of  the  State.  We 
have  20,000  square  miles  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  that 
are  particularly  rich  in  all  those  elements  which  constitute  a 
dairy  State.  Butter  is  already  made  here  as  good  as  the  best 
Orange  county,  and  it  would  be  well  for  our  fanners  to  devote 
the  large  portion  of  their  farms  to  this  great  and  remunerative 
interest — for  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  tumble  down  peri- 
odically in  price,  but  the  insatiable  consuming  maw  of  our 
people  for  butter,  seems  to  exceed  the  utmost  supply,  so  that, 
during  the  past  nineteen  years,  every  agricultural  product  has 
ruinously  varied  in  price,  except  the  product  of  the  dairy. 

We  can  endorse  all  this  and  more.  The  Baraboo  Valley 
claims  to  be  equal  to  any  district  in  the  West  in  adaptation  to 
dairy  purposes.  Leaving  out  of  sight  its  water-power  and  its 
wood,  it  lias  resources  as  a  grazing  country  which  cannot  fail 
to  keep  up  its  now  rapidly  extending  reputation. — Baraboo 
Republic. 


Message  to  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  178 1* 


By  Don  Francisco  Cruzat 

My  Dear  Children  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  ! — I  am  happy 
to  have  seen,  in  my  house,  your  two  principal  chiefs,  Huis- 
consin  and  Mitasse,  and  I  listened  to  their  words,  this  beau- 
tiful and  clear  day,  with  much  pleasure.  I  found  my  ears  to 
hear  what  they  said  to  me,  in  the  name  of  all  of  you. 

My  Dear  Children  ! — I  beg  you  to  listen  to  my  words,  in 
your  turn.  Open,  then,  to  day,  your  ears!  It  is  the  Master 
of  the  World  who  speaks  through  my  mouth.  Look  up  to  the 
sky!  you  shall  see  that  it  is  blue,  arid  that  I  am  not  a  liar; 
that  I  have  not  a  sweetened  mouth  to  deceive  you.  I  talk  to 
you  as  a  good  father,  who  loves  his  children,  and  desires  to 
see  them  happy. 

You  know  your  ancient  fathers,  the  French,  with  whom 
you  have  grown  up,  and  come  out  of  the  earth,  have,  in  all 
ages,  loved  the  red  complexion,  and  have  harmed  them  only 

♦Don  Francisco  Cruzat  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Civil 
and  Military  Commandant  of  Upper  Louisiana  in  1775,  and  was  super- 
ceded in  1778,  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Don  Fernando  De  Leyba;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1780,  Cruzat  was  a  second  time  appointed  Lieut. 
Governor  of  Upper'  Louisiana,  and  assumed  the  government  the  fol- 
lowing season,  filling  that  position  for  several  years.  This  message 
of  Cruzat's  to  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  in  1781,  was  never  before  in  print. 
The  original  manuscript,  in  French,  with  the  English  translation,  have 
been  kindly  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Ursula  M.  Grignon, 
of  Green  Bay,  by  whom  the  translation  was  made;  the  original  was 
preserved  among  the  old  papers  of  her  father,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pierre  Grigm  n,  sen'r.  It  will  be  observed  in  Crizat's  message,  that 
one  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  chiefs,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit,  was  named 
Huisconsin — evidently  Ouisconsin  of  French  orthography,  or  Wiscon- 
sin of  the  English.  This  is  the  only  instance,  we  believe,  of  which 
there  is  any  record  that  this  name,  now  the  appellation  of  our  beloved 
State,  was  ever  the  cognomen  of  an  Indian.  L.  C.  D. 


1781] 


Cruzat's  Message 


to  punish  the  foolish  who  had  (lipped  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  whites.  Recall,  then,  well  in  your  minds,  my  children, 
what  the  two  grand  chiefs,  Messrs.  Montcalm  and  Marin* 
said  before  their  death — to  adhere  to  the  same  tree,  that  they 
had  always  held  to.  Although  that  tree  was  a  little  bent, 
caused  by  a  storm  that  had  passed  through  your  lands,  yet 
you  will  see  it  one  day  erect,  its  branches  rise  and  spread 
above  all  other  trees.  That  period  lias  now  come.  The  tree 
I  speak  of,  is  your  ancient  father,  the  French.  You  see,  my 
children,  that  he  is  up,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  blood 
of  his  children,  the  red  skin,  shed.  He  extends  his  hand  to 
you,  without  fear.  Yes,  my  children,  your  fathers,  the  French 
and  the  Spanish,  have  always  been  but  one;  as  you  have 
heard  it  said,  so  you  now  see  it.  Know,  then,  when  you 
shako  hands  with  the  French,  you  shake  also  with  the  Span- 
ish; and  when  you  shake  hands  with  the  Spanish,  you  also 
shake  hands  with  the  French — since  those  two  nations  are 
upon  the  earth  to  protect  you,  and  to  teach  you  the  will  of 
the  Master  of  life.  Yiou  well  know,  my  children,  that  I  have 
recommended  you  to  remain  quiet  upon  your  lands,  to  pro- 
vide for  your  wives  and  children,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the 
war  between  the  whites.  I  repeat  again  to  day  the  same  ad- 
vice, remain  quiet.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  your  blood  now  into 
your  rivers.  But  I  wish  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
should  remain  clear  and  blue,  and  its  channel  be  without  any 
obstruction.  Then,  my  children,  be  quiet.  When  you  hear 
any  thing  evil  said  of  your  brethren  the  French  and  the  Span- 
iards, come  and  tell  me,  as  you  have  promised  me.  You  shall 
have  in  me  a  good  father,  who  will  receive  and  embrace  you, 
so  long  as  you  shall  remain  his  children. 

Your  True  Father,  the  Spaniard,  Cruzat. 
At  St.  Louis,  of  the  Illinois,  Nov.  20,  1781. 


♦Doubtless  Capt.  Morand,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Grignon's  Recollections 
in  this  volume.  L.  C.  D. 
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Libraries 


Collected  by  Lyman  C.  Draper 


Name. 


State  Librar/  

Executive  Library  

State  Superintendents  . .. 

State  Hist  Society  

University  Libraries  

Madisou  Fern.  Sem  

Madison  Institute   

State  Ag'l  Society  

High  School  

Presbyterian  Ch.  Library 

Young  Men's  Ass'n  

University   

Female  College  

Curious  Soc.  do  

Public  Schools  

Catholic  Seminary  

Epis.  Parish  Library  

Ger.  &  Eng.  Academy  

Grer.  &Fr.  Uir.  Library.  .. 

Yallop's  Cir  Library  

Racine  Col.  Libraries  ... 

Public  School.   

Library  Association  .. 

St.  Luke's  Par.  Library.. 

Hiffh  School   

Odd  Fellows'  Library  

Reioit  Col.  Libraries  

Female  Seminary   

Mechanic*  Institute  

Lawrence  Univ.  Libs  

Carroll  College  

Nashotah  Th.  Seminary  . 

Wayland  University  

PlattevUle  Academy  

Siusinawa  Md.  College.  .. 
Vols,  in  Pub  Schools  — 
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S.E.Huntingt'n 
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Geo. (J.  Hepb'rn. 
Renj,  Newell. 

J.  L.  Power. 
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Public  Libraries 


Wo  thus  sec  in  our  Wisconsin  public  libraries  over  200,000 
volumes.  It  is  questionable,  if  any  Western  State  oan  make 
any  such  exhibit  of  books — the  great  source  of  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  power. 

It  should  be  added,  that  these  statistics,  except  those  of  the 
Madison  Libraries,  and  the  Kaeine  Public  School,  come  down 
only  to  January  1st,  1657 — the  exceptions  to  September,  1857. 
None  of  these  libraries,  it  is  believed,  have  published  cata- 
logues, except  those  of  the  Milwaukee  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion, and  the  State  library — the  latter  published  in  1852, 
though  a  new  one  is  designed  to  be  prepared  by  the  librarian 
during  the  autumn. 

The  State  Historical  Society  was  really  organized  in  18-10, 
and  up  to  its  reorganization  in  1854,  it  only  collected  fifty 
volumes;  its  real  prosperity  may  be  dated  from  its  re-organi- 
zation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sabbath  School  Libraries,  nearly 
700  in  number,  and  established  between  1843  and  1857,  ex- 
hibit a  very  large  number  of  volumes,  and  are  admirably 
calculated  to  do  an  unspeakable  amount  of  good.  The  vol- 
umes are  chiefly  18mo,  and  average  200  pages  each.  Five 
of  the  libraries  number  928  volumes  each,  being  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

If  to  these  statistics  were  added  the  private  libraries  of  our 
State,  the  aggregate  would  be  swelled  immensely.  The 
library  of  Bishop  llenni,  of  Milwaukee,  numbers  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  volumes;  Lyman  O.  Draper's  Col- 
lection on  Western  'History,  1500  volumes;  Dr.  John  W. 
Hunt's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Collection,  300 ;  1).  Y. 
Kilgore's  Educational  Collection,  600 ;  and  many  other  pri- 
vate collections,  choice  and  valuable,  might  be  enumerated. 


Additions 


Page  49. — Gen.  Bracken  only  acted  temporarily  as  Adjutant 
of  Dodge's  battalion. 

Page  57.  Judge  Lockwood  died  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Au- 
gust 24th,  1857,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  "In  1842 
or  ;43,"  says  the  Prairie  du  Chi  en  Leader,  "Mr.  Lockwood 
united  with  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  until  his  death.  Some  years  ago,  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. — Although  debarred  by  the  state  of  his  health,  in 
,  after  life,  from  active  personal  efforts,  he  nevertheless  took 
great  interest  in  everything  connected  Avith  the  growth  and 
progress  of  our  city,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
promoting,  in  every  way,  those  measures  most  conducive  to  its 
prosperity.  lie  was  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  from  the  first, 
but  small  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  He  lingered 
for  about  two  weeks,  and,  on  Monday  last,  'gently  yielded  up  the 
ghost/  and  Svas  gathered  to  his  fathers' — passing  from  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  earth  to  the  awful  realities  of  eternity.  *  *  * 
On  Tuesday,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  friends.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Alfred  Bran- 
son, wrho  has  been  a  resident  of  the  place  for  nearly  twenty-two 
years.  He  spoke'  of  the  long  friendship  which  had  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  departed  brother, — bound  by  the  ties  of 
common  sympathy  and  interest  as  pioneers,  and  more  especially 
as  Christians;  of  the  upright  character  of  Mr.  Lockwood  in 
all  his  dealings ;  and  very  feelingly  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  almost  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  society,  formed 
of  Anglo-American  citizens,  during  the  early  years  of  his  resi- 
dence here." 


Additions 


ISTote  on  page  118. — Mr.  Shea,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  here 
omitted,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  reflecting  on  Mr.  Noiseux,  and 
states  that  he  had,  till  after  writing  the  previous  letter,  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Noiseux  had  expressly  forbidden 
any  transcription  of  his  work,  which  he  himself  deemed  inac- 
curate and  unfinished.  This  fact  alone  would  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  such  as  thought  to  make  it  an  authority. 

The  error  on  page  118,  as  to  Marquette,  is  also  corrected 
by  Mr.  Shea.  Marquette  was  not  a  Recollect  Friar,  as  the 
Telegraph  alleges,  misled  by  Monette,  but  a  Jesuit.  See  his 
own  words  in  the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi, 
lxxi  and  GO. 


Bibliography  of  Marquette* 
Joliet  Voyage 


1.  Deeouverte  de  quelques  pays  et  nations  de  PAmerique 

Septentrionale. — (Marquette's  Narrative)  published  in 
Thevenot's  Reeueil  de  Voyages,  Paris,  1681. 

2.  Juliet's  Narrative,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  edition 

of  Hennepin,  London,  1098. 

3.  Ontdekking  van  eenige  Land en  en  volkeren,  in't  Noorder- 

gedeelte  van  American  door  P.  Marquette  en  Joliet.  Ley- 
den  Vanderaa,  1707.    37  pp.,  map  and  two  folding  plates. 

This  is  a  Dutch  version  of  No.  1,  and  the  first  edition 
of  Marquette  as  a  separate  work. 

4.  Decouverte  des  quelques  pays,  &e.    Paris,  1845. 

Rich's  re-print  of  No.  1. 

5.  Recit  des  voyages  et  des  decouvertes  du  P.  Jacques  Mar- 

quette de  la  Compagnie  de.  Jesus  en  Pannec,  1073,  et  anx 
snivantes.  With  map  and  translation  in  the  Discovery  and 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  New  York,  1853. 

0.  Recit  des  voyages  et  des  deconvertes  du  P.  Jacques  Mar- 
quette de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en  Fannee,  1073,  et  aux 
snivantes:  La  continuation  de  ses  voyages  par  le  R.  P. 
Claude  Allouez  et  lc  journal  autographc  du  P.  Marquette, 
en  1674  et  1075,  avec  le  carte  de  son  voyage  tracee  de 
sa  main.  Imp  rime  d'apres  le  manuscriti  original  restant 
an  College  Ste.  Marie  a  Montreal.  Albany,  1855. 
Mr.  Lenox's  edition,  privately  printed. 

7.  Juliet's  recently  discovered  map,  as  yet  unpublished. 

J.  G.  S. 
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Abe  ah,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  Hudson,  407. 
Abert,  Col.,  and  Kenosha  harbor,  390- 
302. 

Ace,  a  Spanish  Indian  trader,  killed, 
251,  203,  204. 

Adams,  lion.  Charles  P.,  promises  a  do- 
nation, 6. 

Ah-shah-way-gee  she-go-qua,  the  Chip- 
pewa princess,  349-354. 

Ainove  Indians,  of  Wisconsin,  120. 

Alanson,  Rev.  William,  early  Kenosha 
clergyman  and  teacher,  402,  418. 

Alden,  Hon.  Levi,  donor,  8,  39. 

Aldrich,  Dr.  Philip,  a  pioneer  of  Hud- 
Bon,  467. 

Allen,  Albert  G.,  Secretary  Fox  R.  I.  Co., 
499. 

 ,   Capt,   surveys   Kenosha  harbor, 

388. 

 ,  N.  R.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  379. 

Allouez,  Father  Claude,  the  missionary, 
87-124,  127. 

Amarlton,  the  Sieur,  commands  at 
Green  Bay,  150,  153,  150. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  endow- 
ment, 23,  24  ;  its  edifice,  25  ;  publica- 
tions, 7. 

  Ethnological  Society,  publications, 

7. 

  Geographical  and  Statistical  Soci- 
ety, publications,  7. 

  Philosophical  Society,  publications, 

7,  42. 

Ancient  coin  in  cabinet,  13. 

  manuscripts,  12. 

  newspapers  in  library,  12. 

Anderson,    Capt.    Thomas,    in  British 

service,  271,  273,  274,  275,  278. 
Andrews,  Ammah,  a  pioneer  of  Hudson, 

467. 

 ,  E.  H.,  artist,  64. 

Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  178-184,  185- 
193,  293. 


Arndt,  Hon.  J.  P.,  portrait  of,  10,  45  ; 
sketch  of,  47. 

Astor  Library,  endowed,  22,  23. 

At-cha-tcha-kan-gouen  Indians,  120,  127. 

Atlases  added  to  the  library,  10,  11. 

Atte-Konse,  a  Chippewa  chief,  354-350. 

Atwood,  Col.  David,  member  or  Execu- 
tive Committee,  1850,  34  ;  1S57,  v. 

 ,  Hon.  J.  P.,  member  of  Executive 

Committee,  1850,  34  ;  1857,  v ;  life 
member  of  the  Society,  37. 

  &  Rublee,  donors,  42. 

Autograph  collections,  11,  12. 

Aw-ke-wain-ze,  a  Chippewa  chief,  341. 

Ayer,  Elbridge  G.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 
400. 

 ,  Mary,  first  child  born  in  Kenosha, 

400. 


Baciie,  Prof.  A.  D.,  donor,  40. 

Bacon,  Hudson,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  371, 

378,  390,  400,  404,  419. 
 ,  O.  R.,  donor,  12. 

Bad  Ax,  battlefield,  picture  of,  15,  45,  46. 
Bailey,  J.  M.,  a  Pierce  county  pioneer, 
457,  400. 

Bainbridge,  M.,  a  Green  county  pioneer, 
425. 

Baird,  Henry  Carey,  donor,  15,  39. 

 ,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  mentioned,  238. 

Baker,  Hon.  James  S.,  donor,  13. 

 ,  Joseph,  donor,  41. 

Ballon,  I).  W.,  jr.,  promises  donation, 
6. 

Bancroft,  Hon.  George,  cited,  134,  210. 
Baraboo  Valley,    a    dairy    region,  502, 
503. 

Barclay,   James  J.,   promises  donation, 
6. 

Barlow,  Rev.  Abner,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 

379,  401. 
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Barlow,  George  Rogers,  or  Scip,  410- 
413. 

Barrange,  Bishop,  the  missionary,  3G5. 

Barry,  Rev.  William,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 32  ;  on  the  Antiquities  of  Wis- 
consin, 185-103. 

Barth,  Laurent,  pioneer  of  Portage  City, 
288,  289. 

Bartlett,  Hon.  John  R.,  donor,  39. 

Bashford,  Gov.  Coles,  appoints  commis- 
sioners for  Insane  Asylum,  51 ;  prom- 
ises portrait,  16. 

Bates,  J.  R„  donor,  12. 

Bauprez,  Louis,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242,  250,  268,  270. 

Beard,  Henry,  donor,  40. 

■  ,  James  R.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  399. 

Beaubien,  Col.  John  B.,  early  trader  at 
Milwaukee,  291 ;  served  under  Gen. 
Cass  in  1814,  323. 

Beaujeu,  killed  at  Braddock's  defeat, 
213,  214. 

Beaver  Chips,  in  the  Society's  cabinet, 
13. 

Benedict,  Stephen  G.,  member  Executive 

Committee,  1857,  v. 
Benettau,  Father,  missionary,  111. 
Bennett,    George,    member  of  Western 

Emigration  Company,  371. 
Bergier,  Father,  missionary,  95,  110. 
Bequests   and   Endowments  desired  by 

the  Society,  22-24  ;  to  other  Societies, 

23,  24. 

Bencher,  Father,  missionary,  110. 
Bibliography    of    the  Marquette-Jollet 

Voyage,  509. 
Big  Beaver,  a  Chippewa  chief,  232-234. 

  Bull  Falls,  first  settled,  438. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  A.,  donor,  13. 

Billlnghurst,  Hon.  Charles,  donor,  15,  39, 

42. 

Billings,  Col.  H.  M.,  promises  portrait, 
17. 

Bird,  Hon.  Augustus  A.,  promises  por- 
trait, 17. 

Black  Bird,  a  brave  young'  Sauk,  205, 
206. 

  Bird,  a  Chippewa  chief,  315-347. 

 Hawk  Indians  burn  deserted  houses 

in  Green  county,  424,  432 ;  made  a 

Btand  at  Wolf  Point  in  1S32,  191; 

relic,  in  the    Society's    cabinet,    13  ; 

Stambaugh's  expedition,  293-297. 
— —  Hoof,  a  noted  Shawanoe  chief,  311. 

 ■  River,  early  trading  post  on,  267. 

  Wolf,  a  Winnebago  chief,  269,  271, 

288. 


Blackmore,  J.  R.,  a  Green  county  plo- 
1    neer,  421,  422. 

Blacksnake,  Gov.,  a  Seneca  chief,  por- 
trait promised,  18. 

Bliss,  G.  W.,  promises  donation,  9. 

 ,  II.  G.,  donor,  13. 

Bloomer  &  Strong,  Wisconsin  River  lum- 
bermen, 438. 

Boardman,  J.  II.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 
391,  408. 

Boilvin,  Nicholas,  a  Prairie  du  Chien 
pioneer,  273. 

Bond,  Rev.  II.  F.,  donor,  39. 

Boner,  a  Green  County  piunoei,  421,  422. 

Bonneterre,  Augustin,  a  Green  Bay  pio- 
neer, 242,  256. 

Boston,  Natural  History  Society,  publi- 
cations, 7. 

Bostoni,  an  Indian  name  for  Americans, 
301. 

Bosworth,  B.  F.,  a  Whitewater  pioneer, 
429. 

Boucher,  Joseph,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

Bouclua,  Peter  F.,  a  Hudson  pioneer, 
467. 

Bouquett,  Gen.  Henry,  cited,  133. 
Bowyer,  Col.  John,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
249. 

Boyd,  Col.,  Menomouee  Indian  agent, 
293. 

 ,  James,  Lieutenant  in  Black  Hawk 

war,  294. 

Boyles,  Hon.  William,  a  Green  County 
pioneer,  424,  425. 

Bracken,  Gen.  Charles,  copper  mining, 
417  ;  donor,  12 ;  portrait  of,  16,  45 ; 
sketch  of,  49,  508. 

Braddock's  defeat,  212-215. 

Bradish,  Prof.  Alvah,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 29  ;  promises  picture,  IS. 

Bradlee,  Rev.  C.  D.,  donor,  42,  44. 

Brawley,  A.,  Wisconsin  IUver  lumber- 
man, 438. 

Bread,  Daniel,  Oneida  Chief,  portrait  of, 

16,  45  ;  sketch  of,  56. 
Brebeuf,    Father,    missionary,    97,  OS, 

116,  128. 

Bressani's  Relation  of  1653  cited,  113, 
127,  132. 

Briggs  &  Co.,  mills,  Hortonvllle,  4S5. 
Brlgham,  Col.  Ebenezei,  promises  dona- 
tion, 6. 

 ,  Col.  R.  &  Prescott,  promise  relic 

of  King  Philip's  war,  14. 
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Brisbois,  Antoine,  captured  in  1814,  272, 
273. 

■  ,  Michael,  an  Indian  trader,  251 ;  a 

Prairie  du  Chien  pioneer,  287;  British 
interpreter  in  war  1812,  2G9,  272. 

Brisque,  Yout,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

British  Record  Publications  promised,  G. 

Britton,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  donor,  39. 

Brock,  Gen.,  encouraged  Indian  cruelty, 
308. 

Brookes  &   Stevenson,   artists,   15,  18, 

45,  62;  donors,  1G. 
Brown,  killed  at  Kenosha,  411,  412. 

 ,  Andrew  J.,  donor,  40. 

 ,  Beriah,  a  Vice  President  of  the 

Society,  v. 

Brunet,  Baptist,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
241,  243,  258. 

 ,  Doruinick,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

 ,  Perrlsh,  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

Brunson,  Rev.  Alfred,  Antiquities  of 
Crawford  county,  by,  178-184  ;  don- 
or, 8,  12,  13,  15,  39  ;  funeral  address 
on  Judge  Lockwood,  508 ;  promises 
portrait,  17. 

Brute,  Bishop,  writer  on  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, 87,  90,  118,  119,  121. 

Buck,  James  S.,  promises  donation,  6. 

Buffalo  Chief,  a  Chippewa,  3G5-3G9. 

Bull,  Hon.  Hiram  C,  donor  of  painting, 
15,  46  ;  member  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee, 1856,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Bullen,  John,  Jr.,  Kenosha  pioneer,  371, 
374,  375,  379,  384,  396,  399,  400,  401, 
405,  40S,  419,  420. 

•  ,  non.    William,    Kenosha  pioneer, 

371,  381,  392,  39G,  408,  419. 

Burbank,  Seldom,  a  Northport  pioneer, 
483. 

Burdick,  Col.  Z.  P.\  donor,  42. 
Butte  des  Morts,  Great,  no  battle  there, 
293. 

•  ,  Little,    battle   fought  there,  207, 

208. 


Cabina,  a  Chippewa  chief,  165,  166. 
Cahoon,  B.  P.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  415, 
416. 

Calkins,  Elias  A.,  Eulogy  on  Percival, 
19,  66  ;  member  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee, 1856,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Campbell,  Capt.,  a  Prairie  du  Chien  pio- 
neer, 258,  259,  289. 


Carbonneau,  Pierre,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

Cardronne,  Baptist,  a  Green  Bay  pio- 
neer, 242,  257. 

Caree,  Pierre,  sketch  of,  213,  230,  238, 
239. 

Carpenter,  E.  B.,  artist,  sketch  of,  62. 

 ,  S.  D.  &  S.  H.,  donors,  8,  39. 

 ,  S.  II.,  member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 1856,  34  ;  1857,  v  ;  report  on 
Picture  Gallery,  45. 

Carr,  Prof.  E.  S.,  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  1856,  34. 

 ,  Rev.  Spencer,  donor  41. 

Carron,  a  Menomonee  chief,  294,  295. 

 ,  early  Erench  trader,  201,  226. 

 ,  Josette,  a  Menomonee  chief,  283, 

284. 

 ,  Old,  a  Menomonee  chief,  217,  218, 

226,  227,  2G5,  266. 
Car-ry-mau-nee,  a  Winnebago  chief,  206, 

287. 

Carver,  Capt.,  visit  to  Wisconsin,  200, 
209,  210,  251,  252. 

Cary,  Dr.  B.  B.,  early  pioneer,  371,  377  ; 
promises  portrait,  17. 

Cass,  Hon.  Lewis,  donor,  40 ;  engage- 
ment near  Detroit,  311,  320-324,  326- 
328  ;  gave  medal  to  young  Na-gon-ub, 
349  ;  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory, 
245,  333,  335;  promises  portrait,  16; 
reminiscences  of  Thames  battle  309- 
311;  testimony  to  Indian  love  of 
whiskey,  358. 

  Manuscripts',  139-177,  2G1. 

Catlin,  Hon.  John,  mentioned,  58. 

Chabanel,  Eather,  missionary,  116. 

Chagouamigon,  Lake  Superior  mission, 
101,  104,  148,  154. 

Cha-ka-cho-ka-ina,  Menomonee  chief,  226, 
229,  267. 

Chalifoux,  Pierre,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

Chambers,  Col.  Talbot,  U.  S.  Army,  281. 
Champlain's  work  cited,  131,  132. 
Chappuo,  Stanislaus.  Indian  trader,  270, 

281,  291,  292. 
Chardon,  Eather,  Green  Bay  missionary, 

150,  152,  153,  261. 
Charlevoix,  nist.  New  France,  cited,  97, 

105,  106,  108,  119,  130,  132,  134,  137, 

195,  261,  285. 
Charter  Oak,  relic  ©*,  in  cabinet,  13. 
Chase,  H.  S.,  donor,  39. 
 ,  J.  J.,  donor,  41. 
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Chase,  Hon.  Warren,  founds  a  Fourier 

association,  417. 
Chavodreil,  an  Indian  trader,  251,  264, 

2oo. 

Che-ino-ka-niun,  Indian  name  for  whites, 
300,  329. 

Chevalier,  JBartinmie,  a  Green  Hay  pio- 
neer, 242. 

Chicago,  early  Indian  locality,  102,  134  ; 
signification, — negro  trader  there, 
292  ;  treaty  of  1833,  Indian  title  ex- 
tinguished, 17. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  32,  193. 

Chick-nong-sic,  tried  for  murder,  33G. 

Chads,  Col.  Ebenezer,  anecdotes,  48 ; 
donor,  13. 

Child,  Ceo.  W.,  promises  donation,  G. 

Chippewa  River,  early  trading  post  on, 
2  02. 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  17G3,  at 
Mackinaw,  224,  225  ;  1775-81,  served 
under  De  Langlade,  229  ;  at  war  in 
172G,  150,  151,  158,  105  ;  incident, 
202,  203  ;  Mesnaid's  visit,  101  ;  war 
services  "in  1755,  212  ;  by  Dr.  Morse, 
338-309:  I — Payments  at  La  Pointe — 
Na-naw-oug-ga-be,  338,  344 ;  II — 
Chiefs  Blackbird  and  Na-gon-ub,  344, 
349 ;  III — The  Chippewa  i'rincess, 
349-354  ;  IV — Atte-Konse  and  other 
Chiefs,  354-357  ;  V — Ia-ba-ge-zhick— 
plea  for  the  Chippewas— their  suffer- 
ings, 357-305  ;  VI — Obituary  of  Buf- 
falo Chief,  3G5-3G9. 

Choueguen,  or  Oswego,  1G4,  1G5. 

Circe,  Father  De,  missionary,  05. 

Claimants'  Union,  38G. 

Clark,  Abram  B.,  Treasurer  Fox  River 
Improvement  Company,  499. 

 ,  Darwin,  promises  portrait,  17. 

 •,  Gen.   George   Rogers,   conquest  of 

Illinois,  229-231,  24G. 

 ,  Julius  T.,  audits  Treasurer's  re- 
port, 38  ;  donor,  39  ;  member  of  Exec- 
utive Committee,  1S5G,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

■  ,  Satterlee,  donor,  8,«  39. 

Clay,  Thomas  II.,  donor,  40. 

Cline,  George,  Wisconsin  liiver  lumber- 
man, 438. 

Clinton,  Edmund  D.,  portrait  of,  10,  45  ; 

sketch  of,  54. 
Coast  Survey  Bureau,  publications,  7. 
Coe,  Mr.,  teacher  at  Kenosha,  418. 
Coffin,  Captain,  of  New  London,  481. 
Coin,  ancient,  in  Society's  cabinet,  13. 


Coit,  D.  It.,  donor,  39. 

Colton,  J.  II.,  donor,  10,  39. 

Conant  &  Campbell,  lumbermen,  4138. 

Conant'a  Rapids  settled,  438. 

Conklin,   lion.   Edgar,   director   of  Fox 

liiver  Improvement  Company,  499. 
Connecticut   Historical    Society,  donor, 

39  ;  its  efforts,  30. 
Conover,   Professor  O.   M.,  Treasurer's 

report,  37  ;  donor,  41 ;  Treasurer  of 

the  Society,  1850,  34  ;  1857,  v. 
Continental  paper  money  in  cabinet,  13. 
Cooper,  Rev.  James,  donor,  39. 
Copp,  William  J.,  of  Prescott,  4G0,  463, 

405. 

Copper  mining,  417. 

Corning,  lion.  Erastus,  Fox  River  Im- 
provement Company,  499. 

Cothren,  Hon.  M.  M.,  portrait  of,  10,  40  ; 
sketch  of,  52. 

Cover,  J.  C,  promises  donation,  9. 

Courcelles,  Intendent  of  New  France, 
102,  103. 

Coutume  de  Paris,  referred  to,  220. 
Cram,  Captain,  survey  of  Kenosha  har- 
bor, 389. 

Crawford  County,  antiquities  of,  178. 

 ,  Gen.  John,  donor,  12. 

 ,  Hon.    Samuel,  promises  portrait, 

17. 

Crelie,    Joseph,    served    at   Prairie  du 

Chien,  1814,  273. 
Croghan,  Col.  George,  at  Detroit,  327. 
Crossit,  David,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  375, 

378,  408. 

Crowley,  Jeremiah,  promises  donation,  9. 
Crowny,  J.  G.,  a  Hudson  pioneer,  4G7. 
Cruzat,  Lieut.  Gov.    message   to  Sauka 

and  Foxes,  504,  505  ;  notice  of,  504. 
Cushman,  Peter,  a  Waukesha  pioneer,  54. 
Custis,  Geo.  W.  P.,  donor,  12. 


Dabi.on,  Father,  missionary,  87-116. 
Dairy  region  of  Wisconsin,  502,  503. 
Daniel,  Fnther,  missionary,  98,  116,  128. 
Darion,  Father,  missionary,  111. 
Darling,  Hon.  M.  C,  portrait,  16,  45  ; 

sketch  of,  52,  508. 
Davies,  William,  a  Green  county  pioneer, 

421,  423. 
Dean,  Hon.  N.  W.,  donor,  12. 
De  Boisbriante,  commandant  in  Illinois, 

148. 
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De  Gere,  Ainable,  services,  213,  217,  218, 
238. 

De  Kaury,  Old,  2G9. 

 ,  One-eyed,  269,  287. 

De  Kaurys,  the,  280-289. 

De  La  Croix,  a  trader,  233. 

De  Langlade,  Sieur  Augustin,  197-201, 
211,  223,  228. 

 ,  Sieur    Charles,    birth   and  early 

life,  195-199;  character,  196,  235- 
237  ;  close,  of  the  war,  result,  hard- 
ships, 221,  222 ;  descendants,  235  ; 
Indian  troubles',  201,  202  ;  settles  at 
Green  Bay,  199,  200  ;  1746,  serves  in 
Fox  war,  204-211  ;  1755,  engages  in 
French  war,  211 ;  1755,  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  212-215  ;  1756,  partisan  serv- 
ices, 215,  216  ;  1757,  serves  under 
Montcalm,  216 ;  1757,  at  Mackinaw, 
216;  1758,  in  Canada  and  at  Du- 
Quesne,  217 ;  1759,  at  Niagara  and 
fall  of  Quebec,  217,  218  ;  1759,  mar- 
riage, 218 ;  1759,  anecdotes  of  his 
wife,  218,  219;  1760,  promoted  — 
services,  219-221;  1861-63,  re-ap- 
pointed Indian  agent,  223,  224  ;  1763, 
at  Mackinaw  when  captured,  224, 
225  ;  1775-81,  services  in  Revolu- 
tionary war,  229-231  ;  a  relic  of,  236  ; 
subsequent  services  and  death,  234, 
235. 

Delaplaine,  George  P.,  promises'  portrait, 
17. 

De  La  Potherie's  History  cited,  130, 
134. 

Delavan,  Hon.  E.  C,  Fox  River  Im- 
provement Co.,  499. 

De  Lignery,  makes  peace  with  the  Sauks 
and  Foxes,  148-163. 

Deming,  R.  II.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  401, 
408  ;  encourages  education,  418. 

Denniston,  J.  W.,  a  Green  County  pio- 
neer, 424. 

De  royster.  Col.  A.  S.,  Miscellanies 
cited,  217,  224,  229,  230,  231,  266, 
292  ;  services,  1779,  22,9,  230. 

 ,  Gen.  J.  Watts,  donor,  39. 

De  Quindre,  Mai.,  services  in  1812,  304, 
305,  328. 

Derby,  G.  H.  &  Co.,  donors,  40. 

De  Rocheblave,  Philip,  in  French  war, 
213,  215. 

 ,  Pierre  and  Noel,  215. 

De  Siette,  commandant  in  Illinois',  148- 
163. 


De  Smet's  work  cited,  136. 

Detroit,  1805,  burned,  319,  330  ;  1807, 
incident,  320;  1812,  captured,  302- 
304  ;  engagement  war,  311,  320-324, 
326-328  ;  attacked  in  1712,  127  ;  early 
Indian  trade  and  commerce,  167-177. 

  Gazette  cited,  244. 

De  Velle,  Capt.,  death  of,  201-211. 

De  Verville,  Gautier,  198,  213,  230,  231, 
237,  243. 

Devil's  Lake,  Sauk  County,  502. 

Devine,  early  Kenosha  lawyer,  4U9. 

Dewey,  Ex-Gov.  N.,  promises  portrait, 
16. 

De  Witt,  lion.  Francis,  donor,  39. 

Dickson,  Col.  Robert,  1812,  Indian  af- 
fairs, 239,  26S,  260  ;  1813,  Indian  af- 
fairs, 269;  1814.  at  Mackinaw,  251, 
270  ;  sketch  of,  280. 

Dillon's  Hist,  of  Indiana  cited,  133. 

Dodge,  Capt.  George  S.,  donor,  13. 

 ,  Hon.  Henry.  1836,  treaty  at  Cedar 

Point,  438  ;  1841,  visits  Kenosha,  393, 
394  ;  donor,  5,  10,  15,  39,  42  ;  prom- 
ises portrait,  16. 

 ,  Philander,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  408. 

Doe,  Hilton,  Tierce  County  pioneer,  465. 

Doolittle,  David,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  378. 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  Society,  7. 

Doty,  Hon.  James  Duane,  Indian  name 
of  Whitewater,  428  ;  trial  of  an  In- 
dian at  Mackinaw,  334,  335  ;  trial  of 
Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  336  ;  Vice 
President  of  the  Society,  v. 

  &  Smith',  mills,  New  London,  481. 

Dousman,  Gen.  Hercules  L.,  promises 
portrait,  17  ;  sketch  of  Capt.  Fisher, 
238. 

 ,  John,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242, 

249,  280. 

 ,  Mrs.  John,  mentioned,  213,  240. 

Dowst,  N.  P.,  establishes  a  paper  at  Ke- 
nosha, 392,  393,  415. 

Drake,  Samuel  G.,  donor,  12. 

Drake's  Tecumseh,  cited,  317,  318. 

Draper,  Lyman  C,  audits  'Treasurer's 
Report,  38 ;  collecting  facts  fur  pio- 
neer biographies,  314  ;  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  1S56,  34  ; 
1857,  v  ;  donor,  39.  42,  43,  44  ;  notes, 
historical  and  explanatory,  20,  22,  26, 
66,  67,  76,  87,  104,  108,  111,  117,  131, 
133,  138,  139,  15C,  152,  165,  179,  185, 
193,  195,  196,  199,  200,  210,  215,  217, 
221,  224,  226,  230,  231,  233,  234,  238, 
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239,  243,  244,  245,  246,  254,  255,  258, 
259,  261,  271,  273,  275,  280,  284,  285, 
286,  292,  297,  300,  301,  301,  314,  315, 
317,  318,  325,  329,  330,  337,  344,  408, 
417,  428,  436,  444,  497,  502,  504,  508  ; 
prepares  personal  notices,  47  ;  Western 
Historical  Library,  507  ;  writes  Grig- 
non's  Recollections,  195,  196. 

Draper,  William  B.,  donor,  14,  39. 

Drowne,  Henry  I.,  donor,  39,  42. 

Drummond,  Capt.,  pioneer  steam  navi- 
gator of  Wolf  river,  481. 

Du  Buisson,  at  Detroit,  1712,  127. 

Ducliano,  M„  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

Ducharme,  Dominick,  an  Indian  trader, 
233,  270. 

 ,  Jean  Marie,  expedition  against  St. 

Louis',  231-234  ;  noticed,  231-234. 
 ,  Joseph,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  233, 

242. 

 ,  Laurent,    an  Indian  trader,  233, 

250. 

■  ,  Paul,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  233. 

Ducreux's  History  ^)f  Canada,  cited,  127, 
133,  134. 

Dudley,  Col.,  defeated  at  Fort  Meigs, 
269,  317. 

 ,  William,  donor,  12. 

Dumas,  commandant  at  Du  Quesne,  215. 

Dumond,  Alexander,  a  Green  Bay  pio- 
neer, 242. 

Dunn,  Hon.  Charles,  early  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 425. 

Du  Quesne,  Fort,  in  French  war,  213- 
215,  217. 

Durkee,  Hon.  Charles,  promises  por- 
trait, 17  ;  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  388,  391, 
407  ;  donor,  5,  15,  39,  42  ;  encourages 
education,  418. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S.,  donor,  10,  13,  39,  42  ; 
Librarian  of  the  Society,  1856,  34  ; 
1857,  v. 

Duyckinck,  E.  A.  &  G.  L.,  donors,  5,  15, 
39. 

Dye,  Nathan,  a  Kenosha  pionejsr,  408. 

Early  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  the  North 

West,  87-124. 
Eastman,  Hon.  Ben  C,  portrait  of,  16, 

46,  64  ;  sketch  of,  58. 

■  ,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sewell,  59,  64. 

 ,  Hon.  II.  Eugene,  donor,  12. 

Eldredge,  T.  S.,  donor,  39. 
Ellet,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.,  39. 
Elliott,  Col.,  of  British  army,  316. 
Ellis,  Gen.  Albert  G.,  a  Vice  President  of 


the  Society,  v  ;  on  the  Upper  Wiscon- 
sin Country,  435  -452  ;  promises  dona- 
tion, 9  ;  photograph  of,  14  ;  promises 
portrait,  17. 

Ernory,  Major  W.  II.,  donor,  10,  42. 

Endowments  and  Bequests  desired  by  the 
Society,  22-24. 

Enjalran,  Father,  missionary,  201. 

Kssex  Institute,  donor,  7,  42. 

Etherington,  Capt.  George,  at  Mackinaw, 
1763,  223-228. 


Faillon,,  Abbe,  a  Canadian  antiquary, 
113-115. 

Farmer,  William  S.,  donor,  5,  14,  39. 

Farr,  Hon.  A.  W.,  donor,  12. 

Farwell',  Hon.  Leonard  J.,  Commissioner 
of  Insane  Asylum,  51;  donor,  10,  11, 
39,  41,  42  ;  member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 18.10,  34  ;  1S57,  v  ;  promises 
portrait,  16. 

Fily,  Laurent,  an  Indian  trader,  206, 
211,  247,  290,  292. 

Finch,  Hon.  Asahel,  jr.,  promises  por- 
trait, 17. 

Fire-proof  edifice  needed  by  the  Society, 
24-20. 

Fiiiand,  Abbe,  cited,  114. 

Fish,  Sheldon,  aids  new  church  effort  at 
Kenosha.  402,  417. 

Fisher,  Capt.  Henry  M.,  a  Prairie  du 
Chien  pioneer,  237,  238. 

Fitch,  Lieut.  M.  G.,  MS.  papers,  12  ;  rel- 
ics of,  in  cabinet,  13. 

Flavre,  Father,  missionary,  111. 

Flowers,  C.  T.,  donor,  39 ;  member  of 
Executive  Committee,  1857,  v. 

Fond  du  Lac,  an  early  trading  post,  250, 
251,  263,  264. 

Foote,  Rev.  William  Henry,  the  histo- 
rian, commends  the  Society,  28,  39. 

Ford,  John  W.,  donor,  13,  39. 

Fort  Crown  Foint,  mentioned,  217. 

  Cumberland,  mentioned,  215. 

  Detroit,  captured,  302-304. 

  Du  Quesne,  mentioned.  213-215. 

 Conville,  mentioned,  293. 

■  •  Green    Bay,    mentioned,  225-227, 

281,  282. 

 McKay,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  270- 

280. 

  Mackinaw,  captured,  216,  223-225, 

269,  270,  271. 

 Mefgs,  mentioned,  269,  317. 

  Morand,  mentioned,  206. 
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Fort  Niagara,  mentioned,  217. 

■  •  Prairie  du  Chien,    captured,  270- 

280. 

  Quebec,  taken,  217,  218. 

  Sandusky,  defence  of,  209. 

  Ticonderoga,  defence  of,  117,  218. 

  William  Henry,  captured,  216. 

Fortier,  George,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

Foster,  Alfred,  member  of  Western  Emi- 
gration Company,  371. 

■  ,  Orlando,  member  q£  Western  Emi- 
gration Company,  371. 

 ,  the  Geologist,  cited,  495. 

Fowler,  Alvah,  of  Prescott,  465. 

Fowler  &  Horn,  artists,  promise  auto- 
graphs, 18. 

For  Indians,  1726,  mentioned,  148-1GG  ; 
1746,  expulsion  from  Fox  River  Val- 
ley, 200,  201,  204-211  ;  1775-81, 
serve  under  De  Langlade,  229;  1781, 
Spanish  message  to,  504,  505  ;  early 
notice  of,  126,  127. 

Francis,  John  F.,  artist,  promises  pic- 
ture, 18. 

Frank,  Hon.  Michael,  1840,  4th  of  July 
orator,  415  ;  1850,  first  Mayor  of  Ke- 
nosha, 418;  Early  History  of  South- 
port  cited,  387  ;  early  newspaper  ed- 
itor, 392,  413  ;  encourages  education, 
418;  on  Early  History  of  Kenosha, 
370-394. 

Frankenstein,  G.  N.  &  John,  promise  pic- 
tures, 17,  18. 

Franks,  Jacob,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242, 
250,  251,  253,  292. 

French,  Mr.,  early  Kenosha  lawyer,  409. 

  and   Indian    War,    1754-61,  211- 

222. 

Frontenac,  Intendent  of  New  France, 
103,  119,  124. 


Gallarno,  pioneer  blacksmith  of  Green 
Bay,  253. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  cited,  133,  285. 

Gamolin,  Father,  missionary,  111. 

Garnier,  Father,  missionary,  116. 

Garreau,  Father,  missionary  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, 101. 

Garriepy,  Alexander,  a  Green  Bay  pio- 
neer, 242. 

Gaskell,  D.  C,  mayor  of  Kenosha,  418. 

Gegare,  Pennesha,  an  Indian  trader,  261- 
263. 


Gehon,  Capt.   Francis,  in  Black  Hawk 

war,  50. 
Gcnin,  Thomas  II.,  donor,  4  0. 
George,  Isaac,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  409, 

410. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  co-operatlou 
of,  7. 

Gibson,  Hun.  W.  J.,  donor,  13. 

  aud  Ilenning,  pioneers  of  Hudson, 

468. 

Glode,  a  Menomonee  chief,  217,  226,  227 
266,  267. 

Godi'roy,  Francois,  prowess  of,  331,  332. 
Goiiville,  Fort,  origiu  of  nau  e,  293. 
Gorrell  s.  Journal,  cited,  210,  226,  227 
261. 

Gorum,  Daniel,  donor,  13. 

Gov.  Biaeksnake,  Seneca  chief,  portrait 
promised,  IS. 

Graham,  Capt.  Duncan,  in  British  serv- 
ice, 271,  278. 

Grand  Rapids,  first  settled,  43S,  451. 

Grant,  Commodore,  mentioned,  300. 

 ,  Capt.  John,  sketch  of,  299-301. 

Gratiot,  Col.  Charles,  at  Green  Bay  in 
1816,  281. 

Grattan,  Amos,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  379. 

Gravel,  Louis,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

Gravler,  Father,  missionary,  117. 

Green  Bay,  1639,  Nicollet's  visit,  126  ; 
1726,  Amarlton  commands  there,  150, 
153,  156  ;  1745-1816,  see  Grignon's 
Recollections ;  1763,  fort  abandoned, 
225,  228;  1816,  American  fort  estab- 
lished, 281,  282  ;  early  mission  near, 
91,  95,  101,  104,  108;  see  Grignon's 
Recollections. 

  county,  early  history  of,  421-426. 

Grignon,  Augustln,  advent  of  the  Amer- 
icans, 281,  282  ;  Antiquities,  293  ;  Car- 
ron's  family,  227 ;  Chicago — La 
Pointe,  292 ;  commerce  and  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  255,  256  ;  De 
Langlade  and  companions,  234-241  ; 
expulsion  of  Sauks  and  Foxes,  200, 
201,  204-211  :  French  and  Indiau  war. 
211-222;  Green  Bay  in  1766,  251, 
252,  in   1875,  252,  early  mechanics, 

252,  253,  early  mills,  253,  254,  pio- 
neers, 241-251,  schools  —  physicians, 

253,  wheat,  stock,-  &c,  254,  255; 
Indian  massacres,  261-265  ;  Indian 
slavery,  256-258 ;  Lammiot  killed, 
202 ;  land  grant  at  Green  Bay, 
222,  223  ;  Menomonees,  and  their 
chiefs,  265-268  ;  Milwaukee,  and  early 
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traders  there,  290-292  ;  missionaries — 
O-cha-own,  259-201  ;  O-kee-wah's  leg- 
end, 203  ;  Pontiac  war — Green  Bay 
and  Mackinaw,  223-228  ;  Revolution- 
ary war,  229-234  ;  seventy-two  years' 
Recollections,  195-295 ;  Stambaugh's 
expedition,  293-295  ;  Te-pak-e-ne-nee, 
201 ;  the  Langlades — settle  at  Green 
Bay,  197-199  ;  Tomah  and  other  Me- 
nomonee  chiefs,  2S3-285  ;  tradition  of 
the  Red  Banks,  203.  204  ;  Avar  of 
1812-15,  208-280 ;  Winnebago  chiefs, 
285-290. 

Grignon,  Baptist,  242,  243. 

.  ,  Charles,  242,  243. 

 ,  Charles  A.,  Lieutenant  in  Black 

Hawk  war,  294. 

 ,  George,  volunteer  in  Black  Hawk 

war,  294. 

 ,  Ilypolite,  242,  292. 

 ,  Louis,  242,  243,  251,  270. 

 ,  Perrish,  208,  242,  2G9,  292. 

 ,  Pierre,   Jr.,    242,  243,   252,  271, 

274. 

 ,  Pierre,    Sr.,    1763,    a   trader  at 

Green  Bay,  226  ;  1776,  marries  Domi- 
telle  De  Langlade,  235  ;  1785,  yet  a 
trader,  241,  244,  252  ;  children,  242, 
243  ;  sketch  of,  242,  243  ;  visits  Mack- 
inaw, 261. 

.  ,  Robert,  Lieutenant  in  Black  Hawk 

war,  294,  295. 

 ,  Miss  Ursula  M.,  donor,  504. 

.         &  Merrill,  early  mill  builders,  438. 

Grizzly  Bear,  a  Menomonee  chief,  269, 
270,  284,  294. 


Hale,  Hon.  Samuel,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 

282,  285,  408. 
Hall,  S.  C,  a  Whitewater  pioneer,  429. 
,  f  t.   Dwlght,   on   Hudson   and  St. 

Croix  county,  466-477. 
Hamilton,   Gov.    Henry,  expedition  of, 

229-231. 

.  t  col.  Wm.  S.,  In  Black  Hawk  war, 

60,  294,  295,  424. 
Hamline,  in  French  war,  213,  239,  240. 
Hannahs,  William  H.,  donor,  397. 
Harper    &    McGreer,    Wisconsin  River 

lumbermen,  438. 
Harrison,  Gen.,  at  the  Thames  battle, 

309-311. 

Hart,  Edwin  C,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  396. 


Hart,  William,  artist,  promises  picture, 
17. 

Harvard  College,  publications  of,  7. 
Harvey.  L.   1'.,  early  Kenosha  teacher, 
418. 

Hathaway,  lion.  Joshua,  donor,  8,  10, 
15,  42  ;  early  surveyor,  438  ;  promises 
portrait,  17. 

Ilawkes,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.,  commenda 
the  Society,  29. 

Hayes,  Dr.  J.  J.,  the  Arctic  explorer 
commends  the  Society,  30. 

Hennepin,  Father,  107,  108,  110,  130. 

Henni,  Bishop  John  H.,  promises  por- 
trait, 17. 

Hennlng,  J.  O.,  pioneer  of  Hudson,  468. 
Ilesler,  A.,  artist,  donor,  15 ;  promises 

picture  and  photographs,  18. 
Hickcox,  late  Gen.  G.  W.,  death  of,  19  ; 

promised  portrait,  17. 
Hill,  Horatio,  promises  donation,  9. 
Historical  Societies,  works  in  library,  6, 

7. 

Hobbs,  Joseph,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  407. 

nobblns,  Dr.  Joseph,  donor,  12. 

IloIIey,  Alanson,  donor,  12. 

Holt,  David,  donor,  10,  42. 

Hopkins,   B.   F.,   member  of  Executive 

Committee,  1856,  34  ;  1857,  v. 
Homer,  Hon.  John  S.,  promises  portrait, 

16. 

Ilorton,  pioneer  settler  of  Hortonvllle, 
484. 

Hortonvllle,  Outagamie  county,  noticed, 
484,  485. 

Houll,  Joseph,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242, 
249. 

Houlrich,  Pierre,  a  Gieen  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

Hoy,  Dr.  R.  P.,  cited,  188. 
Hubbard,  a  Racine  pioneer,  373. 
Hudson  and  St.  Croix  county,  paper  on, 
466-477. 

Ilugunin,  Gen.  D.,  Kenosha  pioneer,  390. 

 ,  Judge  Peter  D.,  early  pioneer,  373, 

384. 

Huisconsln,  a  Sauk  and  Fox  chief,  504. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  Z.  M.,  donor,  39,  42. 

Hunt,  Dr.  John  W.,  audits  Treasurer's 
Report,  38  ;  donor,  11,  12  ;  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  1856,  34  ; 
1857,  v. 

Hurons,  or  Wyandotts,  in  French  war, 
212  ;  in  Wisconsin,  126,  127,  128 ; 
origin  of  name,  97,  98. 
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Hutchinson,  C.  I.  &  Co.,  early  Kenosha 

merchants,  417. 
Hyer,  Hon.  George,  promises  donation,  0. 
Ilyott,  Prisque,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 

242. 


Illinois  Historical  Society,  at  Alton, 
193. 

  Indian    tribe   in    Wisconsin,  120, 

128,  151,  159,  160,  103. 

Ilsley,  Edward,  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  1856,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Imlay's  America,  cited,  133. 

Indian  Bureau,  publications  of,  7. 

  customs,  141-147  ;  burial — mourn- 
ing, 144,  145  ;  employments,  142  ; 
game — fish,  147  ;  hospitality — cruelty 
to  prisoners,  147;  immortality  of  the 
soul,  144  ;  jugglers,  143 ;  love  and 
courtship,  142  ;  marriages,  142 ;  cus- 
toms of  females,  141  ;  punishments, 
147 ;  recount  exploits,  142  ;  religious 
views — sacrifices',  143  ;  respect  for  the 
French,  147  ;  reverence  for  the  aged. 
147  ;  superstitions — legerdemain,  145, 
146  ;  war  parties,  140. 

 names,  290,  292,  337,  428. 

 •  title  to   South-Eastern  Wisconsin 

extinguished,  17. 

 •  tribes  of  Wisconsin,  paper  on,  125- 

138. 

  wars — 1720,  mentioned,  148,  104  ; 

1740,  Sauk  and  Fox  war,  200,  201, 
204-211  ;  1754-01,  211-222  ;  1763, 
223-228;  1775-81,  229-233;  1812- 
15,  268-280;  1832,  293-295. 

Internal  navigation  of  Wisconsin,  496- 
499. 

Introduction,  iii,  iv. 

Iola,  Waupaca  county,  noticed,  485,  480. 

I-om-e-tah,  a  Menomonee  war  chief, 
birth,  227  ;  services,  269,  272,  294 ; 
noticed,  284. 

Iowa  Historical  and  Geological  Insti- 
ture,  Burlington,  7  ;  Indian  tribe,  in 
Wisconsin,  126,  127  ;  State  Historical 
Society,  Iowa  City,  193. 

Iron  Cascade,  mentioned,  491  ;  ore,  in 
North-Eastern  Wisconsin,  490,  491, 
493-495  ;  Ridge,  Dodge  county,  495. 

Irwin,  Alexander,  commissary  and  quar- 
ter-master in  1832,  294. 

 ,  Hon.  David,  early  Judge  in  Wis- 
consin, 425. 


Irwin,  Matthew,  Chief  Justice  of  Brown 
county,  245. 


Ja-ba-ge-ziiicKj  a  young  Chippewa  ora- 
tor, 357-3G4. 

Jackson,  President,  revered  by  Green 
Bay  Oneidas,  57. 

Jacobs,  John,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242  ; 
of  Marinette,  discovers  iron  ore,  494. 

James,  British  historian,  cited,  317. 

Japanese  curiosities,  in  cabinet,  14. 

Jarvis,  William  B.,  examines  Mr.  White's 
remains,  20 ;  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  1850,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Jerome,  Orrin,  a  Kenosha  p/oneer,  398. 

Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  North-West, 
87-124. 

Jilson,  Jon  B.,  of  Kenosha,  encourages 

education,  418. 
Jogues,  Father,  missionary,  93,  99,  116, 

128,  129. 

Jobnson,  John,  a  Chippewa  interpreter, 
341. 

 ,  Col.  R.  M.,  at  the  Tbames  battle, 

309-315. 

Johnston,  John  R.,  artist,  promises  pic- 
ture, 17,  18. 

Joliet,  Sieur,  bibliography  of  his  voyage, 
509  ;  early  explorer,  94,  96,  104,  105, 
112,  117,  119,  124. 

Jourdin,  Josepb,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242,  253. 

Juneau,   lion.   P.   and   N.   M.,  promise 

picture,  17. 
 ,  Hon.  Solomon,  death  of,  19,  20; 

early   trader,   292 ;    Indian  name  of 

Whitewater,  428;  i  romlsed  picture  of 

Wau-me-ge-sa-ko,  17. 


Ka-ciia-ka-wa-siie-ka,  or  the  Notch- 
maker,  218. 

Kane,  Dr.  E.  K.,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
commends  the  Society,  30. 

Kaskaskia,  early  mission  station,  locality 
of,  117. 

Ke-che-waish-ke,  a  Chippewa  chief,  365- 
369. 

Kellogg,  Austin,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  401. 
Keinouche   Indians,  in  Wisconsin.  126, 
129. 

Kelso,  Dr.  J.  Seaton,  donor,  12. 
Kemper,  Bishop,  portrait  promised,  17. 
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Kenosha,  early  history  of,  by  Hon.  M. 

Frank,   370-394  ;    first  settlement  of, 

by  W.  Mygatt,  395-420. 
Kilbourn,  Hon.  Byron,  donor,  41. 
Klckapoo   Indians,   in   Wisconsin,  10G, 

107,  127,  129. 
Kilgore,  D.  Y.,  donor,  41,  42 ;  library, 

507. 

Kimball,  George,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  385, 
406. 

  &  Co.,  mills,  Northport,  483. 

King,  Simeon,  early  Kenosha  merchant, 
417. 

  &  Watson,  donors,  41. 

  Philip's  war,  relic  of,  promised,  14. 

Kingston,  Hon.  John  T.,  lumbering  sta- 
tistics, 444. 

Kinney,  M.  P.,  early  Kenosha  teacher, 
418. 

Kinzie,  James,  early  Milwaukee  trader, 
292. 

 ,  Mrs.  John  H.f  donor,  39. 

Kishkakon  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126, 

130,  149. 
Kish-kaw-kee,  wounded,  323. 
Kish-kaw-ko,  a  Chippewa  chief,  332-334. 
Kish-kon-nau-kau-hom,     a  Menomonec 

chief,  272. 

Kitchigamick  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126, 
131. 

Knaggs,  Capt.  James,  in  war  of  1812-15, 
312-318,  325. 

Knapp,  Capt.  Gilbert,  early  Racine  pio- 
neer, 373,  374. 

La  Choisib,  in  French  war,  213,  215. 
La  Duke,  Baptist,  an  old  trader,  241, 
262,  263. 

La  Fortune,  in  French  war,  213,  240. 
La    Framboise,    Alexander,    an  Indian 

trader,  291. 
Lagral,  a. Green  Bay  pioneer,  241,  243. 
Lahontan,  the  explorer,  108,  136. 
Lake,    Jared,   early   Kenosha  merchant, 

414,  417. 
Lalemant,  Father,  missionary,  116. 
Lammiot,  killed  at  Green  Bay,  202. 
La  Mott,  a  Menomonee  chief,  294. 
Langerin,  John  B.,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 

242. 

Lanman's  History  of  Michigan,  cited, 
314. 

Lapham,  I.  A.,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  v. ;  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin, 
187,  191,  192;  donor,  10,  41,  42. 


La  Pointe,  early  settlers,  292  ;  see  Cha- 

gouamigon. 
La  Rock,  the  Sioux  interpreter,  229. 

 ,  Basil,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

La  Rose,  Aeneas,  interpreter  in  war  of 

1812,  209. 

Larrabee,  Hon.  C.  II.,  promises  dona- 
tion, 6  ;  promises  portrait,  17. 

La  Salle,  the  explorer,  107,  117,  130. 

Lavigne,  John  B.,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

Law,  Hon.  John,  early  Jesuit  Mission- 
aries, 87-124. 

Lawe,  Hon.,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
sketch  of,  250,  270. 

Lawrence,  II.  K.,  member  Executive 
Committee,  1850,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Lawson,  A.  J.,  Sketch  of  New  London, 
478-488. 

 ,  Gen.  Thomas,  donor,  40. 

Lay,  Nelson,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  405, 
417. 

Le  Baron,  a  Menomonee  warrior,  232. 
Le  Barron,  T.   K.,  a  Whitewater  pio- 
neer, 429. 

Le  Boeuf,  Antoine,  a  Green  Bay  pio- 
neer, 242. 

Le  Clercq,  the  historian,  cited,  117,  126, 

130;  missionary,  110. 
Lecuyer,  Jean,  a  Portage  City  pioneer, 

287,  289. 

Lee,  Col.  Isaac,  commissioner  to  inves- 
tigate land  titles,  234. 

Leffingwell,  II.  C,  a  Whitewater  pio- 
neer, 429. 

Legend  of  the  Red  Banks,  noticed,  203. 

Le  Jeune,  Father,  missionary,  94. 

Lemonwier  River,  early  trading  post  on, 
269  ;  River  and  Valley,  500,  501. 

Lenox,  James,  donor,  5  ;  prints  private 
edition  of  Marquette,  509. 

Leonard,  Dr.  J.  A.,  sketch  of  White- 
water, 427-434. 

L  Espagnol,  a  Menomonee,  270. 

Lewis,  Hon.  James  T.,  donor.  15,  39. 

Leyba,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  St.  Louis,  nolb  rd, 
504. 

Libraries  of  Wisconsin,  statistics  of, 
506,  507. 

Linclot,     Sieur,     commanding     at  La 

Tointe,  158,  165,  176. 
Little  Bull  Falls,  first  settled,  438,  447. 
  Butte  des  Morts,  battl    there,  207, 

208. 

 .  Crow,  a  Sioux  chief,  270,  271. 
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Little  Turtle,  the  Miami  chief,  cited, 
134. 

Lockwood,  Hon.  James  H.,  early  mill- 
builder,  437  ;  narrative  cited,  330, 
501 ;  portrait  of,  16,  45  ;  tradition  of 
Tomah  unfounded,  227 ;  sketch  of — 
death,  55,  508. 

Loon's  Foot,  a  Chippewa  chief,  352. 

Loring,  James  S.,  donor,  42. 

Lossing,  Benson  J.,  donor,  5,  15,  39. 

Lothrop,  Rev.  Jason,  boarding-house 
keeper — clergyman,  405  ;  donor,  4  ;  es- 
tablishes pioneer  school  at  Kenosha, 
379  ;  History  of  Kenosha,  cited,  370, 
371,  386 ;  promises  portrait,  17  ;  4th 
of  July  orator,  1836,  406. 

 ,  Rev.  S.  K.,  donor,  39. 

I.ovell,  Hon.  P.  S.,  early  Kenosha  law- 
yer, 409. 

Lumbering  business  in  the  Wisconsin 
Pinery,  439-445,  448,  449. 

Lund  &  Joslyn,  artists,  promise  photo- 
graphs, 18. 

Lyon,  Alfred,  a  New  London  pioneer, 
478. 


Ma-CHA-nah,  a'Menomonee  chief,  272. 
Machar,  in  French  war,  213,  240,  241. 
Macoonce,  an  Indian  chief,  301. 
Maine    Historical     Society,  provisions 

for  an  edifice,  25  ;  publications,  6,  3!). 
Ma-kau-ta-pe-na-se,  or  Black  Bird,  205, 

206. 

Makoua  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126,  131. 
Makoueone  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126, 
131. 

Mallo  &  Thayer,  donors,  8. 

Manitowoc,  meaning,  337. 

Manypenny,  Hon.  G.  W.,  commissioner 

to    the    Chippewas,    339,    340,  357, 

363  ;  donor,  5,  40. 
Maps  and  Atlases  added  to  the  library, 

10,  11. 

Marameg   Indians,    in   Wisconsin,  126, 
131. 

Marathon  County,  435,  452,  447-450. 
Marchand,  early  Green  Bay  trader,  241, 
252. 

Marest,  Father,  missionary,  111,  116. 
Maret,  Father,  missionary,  100. 
Marpot,  an  Indian  chief,  301. 
Marquette,  Father,   bibliography  of  his 

voyage,  509  ;  missionary  and  explorer, 

87-124. 


Marr,  Thomas,  early  surveyor,  3S0,  387. 

Martin,  Father  Felix,  a  Canadian  an- 
tiquary, 113,  115,  127. 

 ,  Hon.  Morgan  L.,  a  Vice  President 

of  the  Society,  v  ;  Historical  Address 
cited,  200,  215,  221,  228,  254,  258, 
293 ;  Vice  President  Fox  River  Im- 
provement Company,  499. 

Martin's  History  of  Louisiana  referred 
to,  119. 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  its  edifice, 

25  ;  publications  of,  7. 
Mascoutin   Indians   in   Wisconsin,  106, 

107,  126,  127,  131,  149. 
Mackinaw,    1812-14,    operations  there, 

269-271  ;  early  settlement,  105,  106  ; 

mentioned,  1785,    261  ;    surprised  in 

1763,  224,  225. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  endow- 
ments, 23  ;  publications  of,  6,  39. 
Masse,  Father,  missionary,  97. 
Match-i-ku-is,  General,  an  Ottawa  chief, 

224,  232,  234. 
Mau-kau-tau-pee,     a   Menomonee  chief, 

272,  283. 

Maury,  Lieut.,  wind  and  current  charts, 
7. 

Maxson,  Dr.  O.  T.,  a  Prescott  pioneer, 

460,  401,  463,  465. 
Maxwell,  Col.  James,  promises  portrait, 

17. 

McAfee's  History,  cited,  274. 

McBride,  D.,  Lemonwier  River  and  Val- 
ley, by,  500,  501. 

McCabe,  unpublished  Gazetteer,  cited, 
108. 

McFadden,  George,  a  Green  County  pio- 
neer, 425. 

McGonegal,  Dr.  Daniel,  early  Kenosha 
physician,  407. 

McGoon,  Capt.  Richard  H.,  promises 
portrait,  17. 

McGreer's  Rapids,  settled,  438. 

Mclndoe,  Hon.  Walter  D.,  mills,  449. 

McKay,  Col.  William,  expedition  against 
Prairie  du  Chien,  270-280. 

McKce,  Co!.,  bravery  and  humanity  of, 
304-306,  317. 

McMillan,  killed  at  Detroit,  321,  326. 

McMillen,  William,  a  New  London  pio- 
neer, 482. 

McMurtrle,  J.,  artist  promises  picture, 
17. 

McMynn,  J.  G.,  teacher  at  Kenosha,  418. 
McNutt,  a  Green  County  pioneer,  421- 
423. 
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McSherry,  James,  donor,  40. 
Meeker,  lion.  Moses,  promises  portrait, 
16. 

Me-ge-zee,  or  the  Eagle,  a  Chippewa 
chief,  357. 

Membre,  Father,  missionary,  110,  120, 
130,  132. 

Menomonees,  Carron,  294,  295  ;  Cha- 
kau-cho-ka-ma,  226,  229,  207 ;  early 
mention  of,  120,  134  ;  1755-01,  in 
French  war,  212,  217  ;  1703,  friendly 
to  the  English,  220;  1775-81,  serve 
under  De  Langlade,  229  ;  1780,  on 
Ducharme's  expedition,  232  ;  1812- 
15,  on  the  war-path,  208-280;  1832, 
serve  against  Sauks  and  Foxes,  293- 
295  ;  Glode,  217,  220,  227,  20G,  267 ; 
Grizzly  Bear,  209,  270  ;  I-om-e-tah, 
227,  209,  272,  284  ;  Josette  Carron, 
283,  284  ;  Ke-she-nah,  283  ;  Kish-kon- 
nau-kau-hom,  272  ;  L'Espagnol,  270  ; 
Ma-cha-nah,  272 ;  Mau-kau-tau-pee, 
272,  283  ;  not  warlike— their  chiefs, 
205,  200  ;  O-cha-own,  259-261  ;  Ok-ke- 
ne-bo-way,  284  ;  Old  Carron,  217,  218, 
226,  227,  265,  266;  Op-po-mish-shah, 
269  ;  originally  from  Niagara  Falls 
region,  265  ;  O-shaw-wah-nem,  270  ; 
Osh-ka-he-naw-niew,  285,  294  ;  Osh- 
kosh,  269,  270,  285 ;  Fe-wau-te-not, 
270,  294,  295;  Po-e-go-nah,  232,  294; 
Showneon,  283  ;  Soullgny,  209,  270 ; 
The  Rubber,  280;  Tomah,  227,  257, 
267-284  ;  Wau-nau-ko,  294  ;  Wau-pa- 
mcn.  284;  Wee-kah,  270;  Yellow 
Cloud,  270. 

Merrill,  early  mill  builder,  438. 

 ,  Lorenzo,  donor,  12. 

Mesnard,  Father,  missionary,  101. 

Messersmith,  John,  death  of,  19  ;  por- 
trait promised,  17. 

Miamis,  at  Chicago,  102. 

 ,  in  Wisconsin,  120,  134. 

Michigan  Historical  Society,  193. 

Mikissioua  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126, 
134. 

Mill  Creek,  first  settled,  438. 

Miller,  Col.  John,  advent  to  Green  Bay, 

1816,  281,  282. 
Millerd,    Ira,    a   New   London  pioneer, 

479. 

 ,  Miss  Maria,  first  teacher  in  New 

London,  481. 

Mills,  Hon.  Simeon,  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  1856,  34;  1857,  v. 

Milwaukee,  early  traders'  there,  290- 
292  ;  Indians,  1779,  join  the  British, 


230 ;  Indians,  designs  against  Green 
Bay,  1703,  225,  228  ;  meaning  of 
name,  290,  337 ;  or  Milleoki,  early 
name,  132. 

Milwaukee  Union,  386. 

Min-ge-ne-ke-aw,  or  the  Big  Man,  331, 
332. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  erecting 
an  edifice,  25  ;  pulHications  of,  6. 

Mitasse,  a  Sauk  and  Fox  chief,  504. 

Mitchel,  Martin,  donor,  24  ;  his  History 
of  Fond  du  Lac  cited,  59. 

Mitchell,  S.  Augustus,  donor,  10. 

Missionaries,  early,  in  the  North-West, 
87-124. 

Monette,  History  of  Mississippi  Valley, 

referred  to,  119. 
Montigney,  Father,  missionary,  111. 
Moore,   George  II.,,  promises  donation, 

6. 

 ,  John  L.,  Wisconsin  River  lumber- 
man, 438. 

Morand,  Capt.,  defeats  the  Sauks  and 

Foxes,  204-211,  505. 

 ,  Fort,  mentioned,  206. 

Morrison,  Col.  James,  promises  portrait, 

17. 

Morse,   Dr.   Richard  E.,   Chippewas  of 

Lake  Superior,  338-309. 
Morse's  Indian  Report,  cited,  280. 
Mosinee,  or  Little  Bull  Falls,  438,  447, 

449.  ' 
Munsell,  Joel,  donor,  42. 
Muwasha,  a  Menomon.ee  warrior,  232. 
Mygatt,  Wallace,  early  Kenosha  editor, 

415  ;  first  Settlement  of  Kenosba,  by, 

395-420. 


Na-gon-ub,  a  Chippewa  chief,  345-349, 
355. 

Na-naw-ong-ga-be,  a  Chippewa  chief, 
340-344,  355  ;  his  Princess  daughter, 
349-354. 

Nantoue  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126, 
134. 

Naprstek,  V.,  donor,  8,  15,  39,  42. 
National    Intelligencer,    commends  the 

Society,  32. 
Navigation,  Internal,  of  Wisconsin,  496- 

499. 

Neagle,  John,  artist,  promises  picture, 
17. 

Ne-gick,  a  Chippewa  chief,  356,  357. 
Ne-gwa-gon,  a  Chippewa  chief,  328-330. 
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Ne-o-kau-tah,  or  Pour  Legs,  269,  271, 
288. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  So- 
ciety, publications  of,  7. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  pub- 
lications of,  6. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  provis- 
ion for  an  edifice,  25  ;  publications  of, 
6. 

New  London  and  surrounding  country, 
478-4S8. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  publica- 
tions of,  7  ;  endowments,  23  ;  its  edi- 
fice, 25. 

— —  University,  Regents'  of,  publica- 
tions, 7,  39,  42. 

Newspaper  files  in  tlie  library,  7,  8. 

Nicholas,  Father,  missionary,  102. 

Nicolet,  Father,  missionary,  126,  129, 
134,  137,  138. 

Niles,  Hon.  John  M.,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 29. 

 ,  Rev.  W.  A.,  donor,  8,  39,  42. 

Niles'  National  Register,  7. 
Nis-so-wa-quet,   an  Ottawa   chief,  198, 
199,  212. 

Noble,  John,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  380, 
381,  385. 

Noiseux,  Rev.  Ft.  X.,  his  manuscript 
work  unreliable,  113-124,  508. 

Noquet  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126,  134, 
265. 

Nordman,  J.  G.,  a  Waupaca  County  pi- 
oncer,  480. 

Norman,  Amable.  a  Green  Bay  pioneer, 
242. 

North  Eastern  Wisconsin,  resources  of, 
489^95. 

Northport,  Waupaca  county,  noticed, 
482-484. 

Northway,  A.  D.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 
385. 

Norton,  Charles  B.,  donor,  39,  42 ;  lit- 
erary agent,  3. 


Objects  of  collection  desired  by  the  So- 
ciety, vi. 

O'Callaghan,  Dr.  E.  B.,  cited,  132,  136, 
138. 

O-cha-own,  an  Indian  huntress,  259-261. 
O'Fallon,  Capt.  Ben.,  at  Green  Bay  in 
1816,  281. 

Ogden,  S.  C,  pioneer    of  Ogdensburg, 
486. 


Ogdensburg,  Waupaca  county,  486. 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  publications  of, 
7,  40. 

0-kee-\vah's  Legend  of  the  Red  Banks, 
203. 

O-nau-ge-sa,  a  Milwaukee  chief,  290, 
292. 

Oneidas,  Daniel  Bread,  head  chief  of, 
56-58  ;  in  Wisconsin,  126,  133. 

Op-po-mish-sha,  or  White  Elk,  269. 

O-sau-wish-ke-no,  or  Yellow  Bird,  217. 

Osborn,  Joseph  II.,  donor,  10,  41,  42. 

O-shaw-wah-nem,  or  Yellow  Dog,  270. 

Osh-ka-he-naw-niew,  or  Young  Man, 
285,  294. 

Osh-kosh,  head  Menomonee  chief,  269, 

270,  285,  294,  337. 
O-sho-ga,  a  Chippewa  chief,  ueath  of, 

348,  361. 
Oswego,  mentioned,  164,  165. 
Otiaraoutenon    Indians,    in  Wisconsin, 

126,  135. 

Ottawa  Indians,  1763,  at  Mackinaw, 
224,  225 ;  1775-81,,  serve  under  Da 
Langlade,  229 ;  1780,  on  Duchaxme'a 
Expedition,  232  ;  in  Wisconsin,  early 
mention  of,  126,  135,  150,  212  ;  Le- 
gend of,  203,  204. 

Ottawa-SInagos,  of  Wisconsin,  126,  135. 

Ouagoussac  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  126, 
136. 

Ouchata,  a  Fox  chief,  148,  149,  150. 
Owen,  D.  D.,  the  geologist,  cited,  435, 
438,  493. 


Pakan,  a  Winnebago  chief,  264. 
Park,  President  Roswell,  donor,  41. 
Parks,  a  prisoner  with  the  Shawanoes, 
311. 

Parkison,  Col.  Daniel  M.,  promises  por- 
trait, 16. 

rainier,  Hon.  Peter  S.,  donor,  39  ;  com- 
mends the  Society,  31. 

Patent  Office  Bureau,  publications  of,  7. 

Patrick,  a  pioneer  of  Northport,  Wau- 
paca county,  483. 

Paulding,  Hon.  James  K.,  commends  the 
Society,  26. 

Payet,  Father,  missionary,  261. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  commends  the  Soci- 
ety, 34. 

Pecatonica  battle-field,  to  be  painted, 
46  ;  early  Indian  name,  104. 
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Peck,   Rev.    Dr.   John   M.,   donor,   43 ; 

Western  Animals,  cited,  133. 
 ,  Philander,  a  Whitewater  pioneer, 

429. 

Peruoussa,  an  early  Fox  chief,  127. 
Pennesha,  an  early  Indian  trader,  261- 
2G3. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  be- 
quest to,  23 ;  publications  of,  7,  3D, 
42  ;  rooms  of,  25. 

Pension  Bureau,  publications  of,  7. 

Percival,  Prof.  James  G.,  death  of,  19  ; 
eulogies  on,  19,  60-79. 

Perkins,  early  mill-builder  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 437. 

•  ,  late    James    IT.,    Annals    of  the 

West,    cited,    133  ;    wrote    upon  the 

Jesuit  missionaries,  87. 
■  ,  Lieut.,  commandant  at  Prairie  du 

Chicn,  270-279. 
Perrot,    Father,    missionary,    102,  10S, 

134  ;    manuscript    work,    cited,  129, 

134. 

Perry  &  Veeder,  Wisconsin  River  lum- 
bermen, 43S. 

Pe-sheu,  or  Wild  Cat,  a  Winnebago 
chief,  269,  271,  276,  287. 

Pe-wau-kee,  meaning  of,  337. 

Pe-wau-te-not,  a  Menomonee  chief,  270, 
294,  295. 

Pewett  &  Lohner,  mills,  at  Prescott, 
463. 

Philadelphia  Library  Company,  publica- 
tions of,  7. 

Phillips,  J.,  artist,  promises  picture,  18. 

 ,  S.  It.,  donor,  11. 

Picture  Gallery,  noticed,  15-18  ;  report 
on,  45-65. 

Pier,  Hon.  Edward,  portrait  of,  16,  4G  ; 

sketch  of,  59. 
Pierce,  Jonathan,  a    Kenosha  pioneer, 

396,  400,  401,  419. 
Pierce  county,  sketch  of,  453-465. 
Pike,  Capt.  Z.  M.,  his  travels  cited,  238, 

259,  283,  284. 
Pine  river,  early  trading  posts  on,  2G9. 
Pinney,  S.  U.,  donor,  12. 
Po-e-go-nah,  a  Menomonee  warrior,  on 

Ducharme's    expedition,    232  ;  1832, 

on  Stambaugh's  expedition,  294. 
Tohlman,  Captain,  271,  272,  278,  279. 
Point    de    Saible,    Baptist,  of  Chicago, 

292. 

Pontiac,  mentioned,  138,  213,  224-227. 
Poquette,  Pierre,  early  Portage  settler, 
289. 


rorlier,  Hon.  Jacques,  1814,  served  at 
Mackinaw,  270  ;  arrives  at  Green  Bay, 
241  ;  sketch  of,  244,  245  ;  taught 
school,  253  ;  trader,  288,  290. 

 ,  James  J.,  noticed,  271,  272. 

 ,  Louis    B.,     assists    in  Grlgnon's 

Narrative,  190  ;  donor  of  MSS.,  245. 

Portage  City,  first  settlement,  2SG,  2SS- 
290,  437  ;  county,  noticed,  435-452 ; 
size  and  character,  436,  450,  451. 

Porter,  Prof.  W.  S.,  donor,  39. 

Potter,  Hon.  John  F.,  donor,  39. 

Pottawattamies,  mentioned,  10G,  126, 
13G,  150. 

Powell,  Peter,  mentioned,  271. 

 ,  Williarn,  served  on  Stambaugh'a 

expedition,  294. 

Powers,  Hon.  David  J.,  a  Whitewater 
pioneer,  429 ;  donor,  13  ;  member  of 
Executive  Committee,  1856,  34;  1857, 
v. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  1814,  capture  of,  270- 
279  ;  Capt.  Pike's  visit,  238  ;  trading 
post,  238. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  or  Sauk  rralrle,  no- 
ticed, 206. 

Prescott,  1'.,  pioneer  of  Prescott,  458- 
461. 

Prescott,  sketch  of,  458^65. 

Preston,  lion.  John  S.,  commends  the 
Society,  32. 

 ,  Hon.  Wm.  C,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 27. 

Proctor,    Gen.,    Inhumanity — cowardice, 

301,  302,  308,  "318. 
Prophet,     the     Shawanoe,  Tecumseh's 

brother,  301,  310. 
Proudfit,  Andrew,  member  of  Executive 

Committee,  1856,  34. 
Puants — see  Winnebagoes. 
Pugh,  Hon.  Geo.  E.,  donor,  40,  42. 


QtJARl.E.S,  Francis,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 
408. 

Quebec,  fall  of,  in  1759.  217,  218. 

Quiner,  E.  B.,  donor,  8 ;  on  Resources 
of  North-Eastern  Wisconsin,  489- 
495. 

Quinney,  late  John  W.,  portrait  prom- 
ised, 17. 


Rafinesqub's  curious  work  on  Indians, 

referred  to,  179. 
Ragueneau,  Father,  missionary,  100. 
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Raisin  river,  defeat  and  massacre  at, 
306-308,  318,  319. 

Randall,  Hon.  A.  W.,  donor,  12,  30. 

■  ,  lion.  Henry  S.,  donates  auto- 
graphs, 11,  15  ;  urges  the  erection  of 
a  fire-proof  building,  20. 

Randall,  Hon.  Henry  S.,  promises  addi- 
tional autographs,  20. 

Ravel,  a  Sioux  interpreter,  270. 

Raymbaut,  Father,  missionary,  03,  00, 
129. 

Reaume,  Judge  Charles,  arrives  at  Green 
Bay,  241 ;  sketch  and  anecdotes  of, 
245-250. 

 ,  Noel,  anecdote  of,  247,  248. 

■ — — ,  Pierre,  at  Detroit  in  1720,  171. 
Record    Publications'   of  Great  Britain, 

promised,  0. 
Recovery,  Fort,  attack  on,  alluded  to, 

270. 

Red  Banks,  legend  of,  203  ;  tradition  of, 
203,  204. 

Red  Hawk,  a  Sioux  chief,  services  of, 
270. 

Red  Wing,  a  Sioux  chief,  services  of, 
270,  271. 

Relic  of  King  Philip's  war,  promised, 
14. 

Revolutionary  war  relic,  14. 

Reminiscences  of  the  North-West,  297- 
337  :  I — Capt.  John  Grant — Wayne — 
Tecumseh,  209;  II — Capture  of  De- 
troit, 302  ;  III — Col.  McKee,  humanity 
of,  304  ;  IV — Incidents  of  the  war, 
1813,  30G;  V— Incidents  of  tbe 
Thames — Who  killed  Tecumseh  ?  300  ; 
VI— Death  of  Tecumseh,  312  ;  VII— 
Anecdotes  of  Tecumseh,  315  ;  VIII — 
Incidents  1807,  1814,.  319:  IX— A 
reminiscence,  326  ;  X — Ne-gwa-gon, 
the.  Little  Wing,  328 ;  XI— The  old 
town  of  Detroit,  330  ;  XII — An  Indian 
duel,  331 ;  XIII — Kish-kwa-ko  and  Big 
Beaver,  332 ;  XIV — Indian  trials, 
.334  ;  XV — Indian  names,  337. 

Resique,  Samuel,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 
370,  380,  381,  384,  385,  300,  400, 
406,  419. 

Revolutionary  war  relic,  14. 

Reynolds,  Hon.  John,  promises  portrait, 
16. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  publi- 
cations of,  6. 
Rib  River,  settlement  on,  446,  447. 
Ribourde,  Father,  missionary,  110,  130. 
Bice,  wild,  specimen  of,  in  Cabinet,  13. 


Richard,  Father,  missionary,  261. 
Richards,  D.  II.,  donor,  7,  39. 
Riggs,  G.  W.,  jr.,  donor,  5,  40. 
Rileys,  the,  Peter,  James  and  John,  323- 
325. 

Roberts,  Sidney,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 
371-373. 

Robinson,  A.  C,  donor,  13. 

Rocheblave,  Philip  de,  213,  21j. 

 ,  Pierre  and  Noel,  traders,  215. 

Rock  County  Agricultural  Society,  don- 
or, 30,  41. 

Rockwood,  Mrs.  Louisa,  donor,  8,  11, 
15,  39. 

Rogan,  Hon.  Patrick,  promises  portrait, 
17. 

Rogers,  Charles  R.,  donor,  13. 

Rolette,  Joseph,  a  Prairie  du  Chien  pio- 
neer, 250,  271,  273,  274,  275,  278, 
270,  280,  437. 

Ross,  Leonard,  a  Green  county  pioneer, 
424. 

Rothermel,  P.  F.,  promises  picture,  17. 
Rounds,  Lester,  establishes    a  Fourier 

association,  417. 
Rountree,  Lieorge  II.,  donor,  5,  30.. 
 ,  Gen.  John  II.,  portrait,  10,  45 ; 

sketch  of,  40. 
Roy,  Amable,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  241, 

243. 

 ,  Francis,  early  settier  at  Tortage, 

289. 

 ,  Joseph,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  241, 

243. 

Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries, 
publications  of,  7. 

Rubber,  The,  a  Menomonee  chief,  ex- 
ploits of,  280. 

Rublee,  Horace,  donor,  30  ;  eulogy  on 
Percival,  10,  73  ;  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  1S5G,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Runncll,  a  Waupaca  county  pioneer, 
480. 


Sackrt,  E.  G.,  donor,  41. 
Sagard,  the  historian,  cited,   131,  132, 
137. 

Saginash,  Indian  name  for  the  English, 
329. 

Saguima,  an  Ottawa  chief  in  1712,  133. 
Sanders,  James,  a  Hudson  pioneer,  467. 
Sarcel,  or  the  Teal,  a  Winnebago  chief, 

269,  271,  276,  288. 
Sar-ro-chau,    a   Winnebr^o   chief,  271, 

288. 
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Sauk  Indians,  1726,  pacification  of, 
148-164 ;  174G,  expulsion  from  Fox 
River    Valley,    200,    201,  204-211- 

229,  1781,  Spanish  message  to,  504, 
o0o  ;  early  mention  of,  12G  136 
Sauk  Prairie,  early  locality  of  Sauk  In- 
dians, 200. 

Sail2ieil3ReV'    EiShOP    °f    St'  L°UiS' 

Sau-sa-mau-nee,  a  Winnebago  chief,  200, 

271,  288. 
Sauteurs— see  Chippewas. 
Savage,    Hon.    James,    the  historian, 

commends  the  Society,  20. 
Scandinavia,  Waupaca  county,  486 
Schoolcraft,  Hon.  Henry  It.,  commends 
the  Society,  27;  cited,  130,  132,  136, 
137 ;  engraving  of,  15. 
Schue,  Dr.  Alexander,  doiior,  5,  15,  39 
Sclp,  or  George  R.  Barlow,  410-413.' 
Scott,  James,  member  of  Western  Emi- 
gration Company,  371. 
Scribner,  Charles,  donor,  39. 
Seaver,  Lucas,  promises  donation,  9 
Seymour,    Hon.    Horatio,    director  of 
Fox  River  I.  Co.,  499. 

 ,  William,   of  Kenosha,  a  pioneer 

375,  407. 

 ,  Wm.  N.,  of  Madison,  donor,  41  • 

promises  portrait,  17. 

Shaver,  IJ.  B.,  donor,  8. 

Shaw,  Col.  John,  early  mill-builder, 
437;  on  derivation  of  Lemonwier,  501. 

Shawanoe  Indians,  mentioned,  309-311 
(see  Tecumseh). 

Shazer,  George,  a  Pierce  county  pio- 
neer, 465. 

Shea,  John  Gilmary,  cited,  91,  116-118 
121,  126,  131,  132,  133,  138,  261;  on 
the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  111, 
124  ;  on  the  early  Iudian  Tribes  of 
Wisconsin,  125-138. 

Sheboygan,  meaning  of,  337. 

Sheldon,  Maj.  John  P.,  promises  por- 
trait, 17. 

Shin-goop,  a  Chippewa  chief,  357. 

Shin-plasters,  early  Wisconsin  currency 
13. 

Shiocton,  Waupaca  county,  noticed,  487 
488. 

Shipman,  S.  V.,  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  1857,  v. 

Sholes,  Hon.  Charles  C,  alluded  to,  392  ; 
encourages  education,  418 ;  mayor  of 
Kenosha,  418  ;  promises  portrait,  17. 

 ,  Hon.    C.    L.,   establishes  pioneer 


paper  at  Kenosha,  392,  413  ;  Inaugu- 
rates a  new  cburch,  402. 
Sibley,  J.  Langdon,  donor,  42. 
Simon,  Father,  missionary,  111. 
Sinclair,  Patrick,  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Mack- 
inaw, 228,  229,  232-234. 
Sioux  Indians,  1775^81,  serve  under  De 
Langlade,  229  ;  1812-15,  serve  against 
Americans,   268-278;   instance  of  In- 
tended treachery,  367;  mentioned,  100 
104,    107,    128,    149,    155,    158,  159, 
104-166;    Pennesha's    exploits,  262 
263.  ' 
Skinner,  E.  W.,  donor,  7,  8,  15,  39. 
Smith,  Rev.  Reuben,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 33  ;  donor,  39;  refers  to  Wis- 
consin antiquities,  33,  185. 

 ,  W.  L.  G.,  donor,  39. 

 ,  Gen.  Wm.  R.,  History  of  Wiscon- 
sin, cited,  117,  223,  271,  .-,36;  on 
meeting  of  Lemonwier,  "iOi  ■  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  1856,  34  ;  1S57, 
v;  Secretary  to  Territorial  Council, 
58. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  publications  of, 
7,  40. 

Souligny,  a  Menomonee  chief,  269,  270, 
284,  294,  295. 

 ,  M.,  a  Green    Bay  pioneer 

201,  213,  243. 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
Spalding's  Lire  of  Flaget,  refern 
112,  118. 

Sparks,  Hon.  .Tared,  commends  the  So- 
ciety, 26. 

St.  Croix  county,  sketch  of,  466-477. 

  River,  early  trading  posts  on,  244, 

240,  247,  288. 
St.      Louis,      Dueharme's  expedition 

against,  231-234. 
Stainbaugh,  Col.  Samuel  C,  expedition 

against  Sauks  and  Foxes,  293-295. 
Stanley,  Abram  R..  artist,  promises  do- 
nation, 18;  sketch  of,  6i. 
State   Department,   Washington,  donor, 
5,  40. 

State  Historical  Society,  additions  to 
the  Cabinet,  12-14;  autographs,  11; 
bequests  and  endowments  desired,  22- 
24  ;  bound  newspaper  files,  7  :  char- 
acter of  books  purchased,  3  ;  classifi- 
cation of  library,  3  ;  commendations 
and  encouragements,  26-34  ;  death  of 
Percival,  Messersmith  and  Hickcox, 
19;  death  of  SoLmon  Juneau,  19; 
donated  books,  4  ;  donations  for  Iiter- 


198, 


to. 


Ind 


ary  exchanges,  41 ;  donors  of  pam- 
phlets, maps,  &c,  42 ;  donors  to  the 
library,  39 ;  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs, 14  ;  eulogies  on  Dr.  Percival, 
60 ;  fire-proof  edifice  needed,  24-20 ; 
improved  edition  of  Collections  au- 
thorized, note,  22  ;  Increase  of  the  li- 
brary, 2 ;  list  of  periodicals  received 
by  the  Society,  43  ;  maps  and  atlases, 
10 ;  meetings  of  the  Society  —  new 
members,  21 ;  newspapers  and  period- 
icals desired,  9  ;  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals received,  8,  43,  44  ;  news- 
paper files  promised,  9 ;  officers  and 
committees  for  1S57,  v  ;  pamphlet  ad- 
ditions, 10;  Picture  Gallery,  15-18; 
principal  donors,  14  ;  prosperity  of 
the  Society,  1 ;  promised  portraits, 
10-18  ;  unbound  tiles  added,  8 ;  Re- 
ports and  Collections,  usefulness,  21, 
22  ;  report  on  Picture  Gallery,  45  ; 
sources  of  historical  Information,  33, 
222  ;  statuette,  bust  and  photographs 
promised,  18 ;  third  Annual  Report, 
1  ;  Treasurer's  Report,  37  ;  Vatte- 
mare's  Exchange  System,  18  ;  Wm.  A. 
White,  sketches  and  death  of,  20,  80  ; 
works  of  Historical  and  other  Socle- 
ties,  6  ;  works  promised,  6. 

Sterling,  Hon.  Levi,  portrait  of,  10,  45  ; 
sketch  of,  50. 

Stevens,  C.  D.  &  Co.,  mills,  at  Prescott, 
400. 

— ' — ,  George,  Wisconsin  River  lumber- 
man, 438. 

 ,  Gen.  H.  L.,  mentioned,  340. 

 ,  Henry,  of  Vermont,  loss  of  news- 
paper files,  26. 

Stevens  Point,  Land  Office  opened,  446. 

Stewart,  J.  W.,  on  Early  History  of 
Green  County,  421-426. 

Stoddard,  James  A.,  a  Northport  pio- 
neer, 483. 

Stone,  Rev.  Edwin  M.,  donor,  42. 

Strickland,  D.  W.,  mills,  at  Prescott, 
403. 

Stryker,  J.  M.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  386. 
Surgeon  General's  Bureau,  publications 
of,  7. 

Suydam,  J.  V.,  promises  portrait,  17. 

Taft,  Lucius,  a  pioneer  of  New  London, 
479. 

Tallmadge,  Hon.  N.  P.,  engraving  of, 

14  ;  promises  portrait,  16. 
Talon,  Intendant  of  New   France,  100, 

101,  103,  119. 
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Tank,  Otto,  director  of  Fox  River  Im- 
provement Company,  499. 

Taycheedah,  an  Indian  town,  251,  204. 

Taylor,  Hon.  Stephen,  promises  portrait, 
17. 

Teal  or  Sarcel,  a  Winnebago  chief,  259, 

271,  276,  288. 
Tecumseh's  dress  and  appearance,  301, 

302  ;  services  and    death,    309-318  ; 

war  belts,  in  1810,  268. 
Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville, 

193. 

Te-pak-e-ne-nee,  an  Indian,  201,  202. 
Terry,  Hon.  John  B.,  promises  portrait, 
17. 

The  Sixth,  a  Sioux  chief,  270,  271. 

Thlbeau,  Augustin,  a  Green  Bay  pio- 
neer, 242,  253. 

Thompson,  John  R,,  donor,  42. 

Tibblts,  F.  G.,  life  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety, 37  ;  member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 1850,  34  ;  1857,  v. 

Tiffany,  G.  O.,  donor,  13,  39. 

Tobey,  early  hotel-keeper  at  Kenosha, 
406. 

lomah,  a  Menomonee  chief,  227,  257, 

207-284,  478. 
Tompkins,  W.  C,  donor,  8. 
TontI  at  Detroit,  169-177;  his  Relation 

referred  to,  107,  108. 
Topographical   Bureau,  publications  of, 

7. 

Towne,  Hon.  Wm.  B.,  donor,  15,  39,  42. 
Townsend,    Hon.    A.    A.,    portrait  of, 

10,  46  ;  sketch  of,  60. 

 ,  Thomas  S.,  donor,  39. 

Towslee,   Waters,    a   Kenosha  pioneer, 

371,  373,  378,  379,  405,  406. 
Tracy,  M.  De,  General  and  Viceroy  of 

New  France,  100,  101. 
Tradition  of  the  Red  Banks,  203,  204. 
Train,  H.  C,  aids  in  new  church  effort 

at  Kenosha,  402. 
Treasurer's  Report,  37. 
Trippe,  Dr.,  pioneer  of  Whitewater,  429, 

430. 

Turner,  Maj.  C.  P.,  donor,  39. 

—  ,  Charles  W.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer, 

371-378,  390,  419. 

Tuthlll,  Mrs.  Louisa  C,  donor,  40  ;  com- 
mends the  Society,  31. 


Upper   Wisconsin   Country,   sketch  of, 
435-452. 
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Van  Db  Bogart,  Michael,  a  Kenosha 
pioneer,  379. 

Van  Sant,  Abner,  a  Green  county  pio- 
neer, 424. 

Van  Slyck,  L.,  donor,  12. 

Vann,  John,  a  Green  Bay  pioneer,  242. 

Vattemare,  Mons.  A.,  literary  exchange 
system,  18. 

Veeder,  a  Wisconsin  River  lumberman, 
438. 

Vermont  Historical  Society,  7. 

  State     House     burned — collection 

destroyed,  26. 
Vieau,  Jacques,  a  Green    Bay  pioneer, 

242  ;  an  Indian  trader  at  Milwaukee, 

292. 

 ,  Nicholas,   a   Green    Bay  pioneer, 

242. 

Vincennes,  the  founder    of  Vincennes, 

Indiana,  100. 
Virginia  Historical  Society,   noticed,  7, 

23,  39. 

Visger,  Hon.  Jacques,  a  Canadian  anti- 
quary, 113,  115. 


Wah-nah-peck-aii,  tried  for  murder, 
336. 

Walker,  Edward,  donor,  39. 

Walk-in-the-Water,  an  Indian  chief,  301. 

Wallace,  William,  a  Green  county  pio- 
neer, 421,  423. 

War  of  1812-15, — 1812,  bravery  and 
humanity  of  Col.  McKee,  304-306 ; 
capture  of  Detroit,  302,  304  ;  capture 
of  Mackinaw,  269,  271;  Capt.  West- 
brook's  forays,  321  ;  massacre  at  Chi- 
cago, 269  ;  1813,  anecdotes'  of  Tecum- 
seh, 314-318 ;  Dudley's  defeat,  317 ; 
Fort  Meigs — Sandusky,  269;  incident 
of  Tecumseh,  315-317 ;  River  Raisin 
defeat— British  inhumanity,  200-208, 
318,  319  ;  Tecumseh  and  Proctor,  301, 
302  ;  Thames  battle,  270  ;  incidents— 
Tecumseh's  death,  309-314;  1814.  cap- 
ture of  Mackinaw,  270  ;  engagement 
near  Detroit,  311,  320-324,  320-328; 
Prairie  du  Chien  expedition,  270- 
280;  The  Rubber's  exploit,  280. 

Washburn,  Hon.  C.  C,  donor,  15,  39, 
42. 

Washington  autographs,  11,  12. 

■  ,  W.   D.,   artist,   promises  picture, 

18;  commends  the  Society,  31. 


Waterman,  George  S.,  donor,  12. 
Wat-tau-se-mo-sa,  anecdote  of,  m  248. 
Wau-ba-shaw,  a  Sioux  chief,  270.  271, 
277. 

Waud,  Robert  G.,  donor,  13. 
Waukesha,  meaning  of,  337. 
Wau-me-ge-sa-ko,    portrait   of,   and  no- 
tice, 17. 

Wau-nau-ko,  a  Mcnomonee  chief,  294. 
Waupaca  county,  sketches  of,  478-488. 

  village,  noticed,  487. 

Wau-pe-se-pin's  attempted  treachery, 
220-228. 

Wau-pe-te-se-pe,  meaning  of,  337. 
Wausau,  Marathon  county,  noticed,  438, 
449. 

Wau-she-own,  a  Milwaukee  Indian,  291. 
Waw-be-sha-she,  a  Chippewa  chief,  339. 
Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  defeats  Indians, 

94,  138,  300,  301. 
Weatherill,  Dr.  C.  M.,  donor,  42. 
Weed,  Cephas,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  396. 

 &  Kberhard,  donors,  39. 

Wee-kah,    a    Mcnomonee    chief,  lulled, 

270. 

Wells,  Hon.  Daniel,  jr.,  donor,  15,  39  ; 
promises  portrait,  17. 

Westbrook,  Capt.  Andrew,  services,  321. 

Western  Emigration  Company,  certifi- 
cate of,  14  ;  noticed,  371,  387. 

Wetmore,  Gen.  P.  M.,  promises  dona- 
tion, 6. 

Wheatland,   Dr.   Henry,  donor,  42. 
Wheeler,  J.  P.,  donor,  11. 
Whipple,  Major  John,  at  Detroit,  320, 
324. 

Whiskey,  the  bane  of  Indians,  358,  359. 
White  Elk,  a  Menomonee  chief,  269. 
 ,  Hon.    Philo,  life  member    of  the 

Society,  37. 
■  •,  William  A.,  death    and  sketches 

of,  20.  SO. 
Whitewater,   sketch  of,  427-434. 
Whiting.  W.  L.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  414. 
Whltmore,  W.  H.,  promises  donation,  0. 
Whitney,  Daniel,  early  mill-builder.  437. 

438. 

 ,  Dea.  II.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  393, 

394,  408. 

Wilton,     Chief    Justice    Edward  V., 

promises  portrait,  17. 
Whittlesey,     Col.     Charles,  translates 

Cass  manuscripts,    139,  141  ;  traces 

Iron  deposits  in  N.  E.  Wisconsin,  493, 

494. 

 ,  L.  H.,  donor,  5  39. 
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Wide  Mouth,  an  Indian  chief,  speech  of 
344. 

Wild  Rice,  specimen  of,  in  Cabinet,  13. 
Wiliey,  B.  G.,  donor,  39. 
Williams,  Eleazoi,  mentioned,  50,  242, 
252. 

■  ,  J.  C.j  early    settler  of  Waupaca 

county,  486. 
 ,  late  Dr.  S.  W.,  bequest  of,  4,  15, 

40,  42. 

Wilson,  Archibald,  donor,  39. 

 ,  Gardner,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  390- 

399. 

■  ,  J.   G.,  a  Kenosha    pioneer,  374, 

378. 

Wi-na-ga,  or  the  Sun,  tried  for  murder, 
330. 

Winchester,  Gen.,  defeat  at  the  Raisin, 

300-308,  318,  319. 
Windross,  William,  donor,  13. 
Winnebago  Indians,   early   mention  of, 

126,   137,   148,   149,   150,   153,   212  ; 

early   residence   at   Red   Banks,  203, 

204  ;  of  Rock  River,  204  ;  in  war  of 

1812-15,    2G8-278 ;    sketch    of,  285  ; 

their  chiefs,  280-289. 
Win-no-sheek,  a  Winnebago  chief,  2G9, 

271,  287. 

Winsor,  R.  B.,  a  Kenosha  pioneer,  408. 
Winters   in   Wisconsin,    451,  450-458, 
473,  474. 

Wisconsin,  ancient  mounds  of  Crawford 
county,  178  ;  antiquities  of,  185  ;  Bar- 
aboo  Valley,  502 ;  battle-fields,  pic- 
tures of,  15,  45,  40  ;  beaver  chips,  13  ; 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  338 ; 
early  shin-plasters',  13 ;  first  Terri- 
torial seal,  13 ;  Grignon's  Recollec- 
tions, 195 ;  historical  documents  In 
French  archives',  33,  222;  Indian  af- 
fairs in  1726,  148-164 ;  Indian  rel- 
ics, 13  ;  Indian  title  extinguished,  in 
1833,  17;  Indian  tribes  of,  125;  in- 
ternal   navigation,    496 ;  Lemonwier 


/alley,  500;  lumbering  business,  439- 
445,  448,  449  ;  North  Eastern,  re- 
sources of,  489  ;  public  libraries,  5U0  ; 
stringent  law  against  vending  whiskey 
to  Indians,  359  ;  Upper  Country,  435  ; 
Western  Emigration  Company,  certifi- 
cate, 14  ;  wild  rice,  13  ;  winters,  451, 
450-458,  473,  474. 

Wisconsin  ILeighls  battle-field,  picture  of, 
15,  45,  40. 

Witbeck  &  Rowley,  donors,  41. 

Witherill,  Hon.  B.  F.  II.,  Reminiscences 
of  the  North  West,  21)7-337. 

— — ,  Hon.  James,  of  Michigan,  335, 
330. 

Wood  County,  its  character,  451  ;  see 
Upper  Wisconsin   Country,  435-452. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy  and  brothers,  Ke- 
nosha pioneers,  382,  399,  400. 

Woodcroft,  Hon.  Behnet,  of  London, 
commends  the  Society,  31. 

Woodin,  Rev.  Peter,  of  Wisconsin  Emi- 
gration Company,  371. 

Woodman,  Cyrus,  a  Vice  President  of 
the  Society,  v  ;  donor,  8,  12,  39,  43  ; 
promises  portrait,  17  ;  commends  the 
Society,  34. 

Worthington,  Hon.  D.,  donor,  39. 

Wright,  Mrs.   Hiram  A.,  donor,  8. 

 ,  Hon.  Silas,  revered  by  Green  Bay 

Oncidas,  57. 

\Vyandotts  or  Ilurons,  97,  98,  120,  127, 
212. 


Yellow  Cloud,  a  Menomonee  chief,  270. 

  Dog,  a  Menomonee  chief,  270. 

Yeoman,    a   Waupaca    County  pioneer, 
480. 

Yont,  S.  C,  donor,  13. 
Young  &  Gibbs,  donors,  41  ;  on  Trescott 
and  Pierce  County,  45S--4G5. 


